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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SENATE. 


^Ir.  President  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Senate  : 

I  have  oome  to  make  report  to  you  of  the  conclusions 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  Washington  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament,  and  to  lay  before  you  the 
series  of  treaties  which  the  United  States  and  the  other 
powers  participating  in  the  conference  have  negotiated 
and  signed,  and  have  announced  to  the  world.  Apart 
from  the  very  great  satisfaction  in  reporting  to  the 
Senate,  it  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  to  ask  that 
advice  and  consent  which  the  Constitution  requires  to 
make  these  covenants  effective. 

Accompanying  the  treaties  I  bring  to  you  the  complete 
minutes  of  both  plenary  sessions  and  committee  meeting, 
and  a  copy  of  the  official  report  made  to  me  by  the 
American  I)elegation  to  the  conference.  Both  the  com- 
plete minutes  and  the  official  report  of  the  American 
I)elegation  are  new  accompaniments  to  the  Executive 
report  of  a  treaty  or  treaties,  but  they  are  fitting  testi- 
monials to  that  open  and  simpler  diplomacy  for  which 
the  world  has  asked,  and  the  practice  of  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  the  conference  so  re- 
cently adjourned.  I  trust  they  will  facilitate  that  ample 
and  helpful  understanding  which  is  desirable  in  the 
Senate,  and  reflect  that  understanding  which  was  the 
kevnote  of  the  conference  itself. 

*rhe  whole  transaction  is  (j^uite  out  of  the  ordinary.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  the  achievement,  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  come  to  appraise  highly  as  I  do,  and  as  the 
world  seems  to  do.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  commend- 
able processes  bv  which  agreements  were  wrought,  though 
this  was  a  conference  wholly  of  free  nations,  exercising 
every  national  right  and  authority,  in  which  every  agree- 
ment was  stamped  with  unanimity.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
conference  of  friends,  proceeding  in  delil)eration  and 
svmpathy,  appraising  their  friendly  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions and  resolved  to  maintain  them,  ana  give  to  the 
world  new  assurances  of  peac«  and  actual  relief  from  the 
burdens  of  excessive  and  competitive  armament.  But  the 
out-of-the-ordinary  phases  which  I  have  in  mind  are  that 
the  Senate — indeed,  the  Congress — has  already  advised 
in  favor  of  one — and  inferentially  of  two — of  the  treaties 
laid  before  vou  to-day,  and  the  naval  pact  negotiated 
and  signed  is  in  accordance  with  your  expressed  wish. 
It  ^<*lls  a  halt  in  the  competitive  construction  of  capital 
ships  in  the  great  navies  of  the  world,  and  affords  the 
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first  actual  relief  from  naval  burdens  which  peoples  have 
been  able  to  acclaim  since  steam  and  steel  combined  to 
add  to  naval  strength  in  warfare. 

But,  though  the  treaty  recommended  by  the  Congress 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  naval  holiday  and  that  limita- 
tion of  naval  armament  which  accords  with  a  world 
aspiration,  the  particular  justification  of  this  progres- 
sive and  highly  gratifying  step  was  the  settlement  of  the 
international  problems  of  the  Pacific,  attended  by  new 
understandings  in  place  of  menacing  disagreement,  and 
established  sureties  instead  of  uncertainties  which  easilv 
might  lead  to  conflict.  Much  as  it  was  desirable  to  lift 
the  burdens  of  naval  armament  and  strike  at  the  men- 
ace of  competitive  construction  and  consequent  expendi- 
ture, the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government,  which 
must  be  watchful  for  the  Nation's  safety,  was  unwilling 
to  covenant  a  reduction  of  armament  until  there  could 
be  plighted  new  guaranties  of  peace,  until  there  could  be 
removed  the  probable  menaces  of  conflict.  Therefore  all 
the  treaties  submitted  for  your  approval  have  such  impor- 
tant relationship,  one  to  another,  that,  though  not  inter- 
dependent, they  are  the  covenants  of  harmony,  of  assur- 
ance, of  conviction,  of  conscience,  and  of  unanimity. 
These  w^e  have  believed  to  be  essential  to  perfect  the  ful- 
filhnent  which  the  Congress  has  in  mind. 

As  a  simple  matter  or  fact,  all  of  the  agreements,  except 
those  dealing  directly  with  the  limitation  of  armament, 
take  the  place  of  various  multi-power  treaties,  arrange- 
ments or  understandings,  formal  or  informal,  expressed 
or  implied,  relating  to  matters  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
which  all  the  powers  signatory  were  essentially,  if  not 
equally,  concerned.  The  new  agreements  serve  to  put  an 
end  to  contradictions,  to  remove  ambiguities,  and  estab- 
lish clear  understandings. 

No  matter  what  mental  reservations  may  have  existed, 
or  what  doubts  may  have  prevailed,  because  here  was  an 
experiment  new  in  many  phases,  all  of  the  powers  came 
to  the  conference  knowing  it  was  to  deal  with  very  prac- 
tical situations  affecting  their  international  relations. 
There  was  mutual  interest,  quite  apart  from  the  greater 
achievement  for  world  peace,  and  a  way  to  common  un- 
derstanding was  found  to  be  practical  and  speedily  ar- 
ranged. If  it  has  developed  a  new-world  school  of 
diplomacy,  let  it  be  so  callea.  It  revealed  the  ends  aimed 
at  in  the  verv  beginning,  and  pointed  the  way  to  their 
attainment,  ^he  powers  in  conference  took  the  world  of 
the  Pacific  as  they  found  it  in  fact.  They  dealt  with 
actualities  by  voluntary  and  unanimous  agreement,  and 
have  added  to  mankind's  assurances  and  hopefully  ad- 
vanced international  peace. 

It  is  worth  while  saying  that  the  powers  in  this  confer- 
ence sought  no  concert  to  dispossess  any  power  of  its 
rights  or  property.     All  the  signatories  have  given  up 


certain  rights  which  they  had,  as  their  contribution  to 
concord  and  peace,  but  at  no  sacrifice  of  national  pride, 
with  no  regret  or  resentment  to  later  flame  in  conflict. 
Some  relinquished  certain  rights  or  prerogatives  which 
they  had  asserted,  notably  in  the  settlement  of  the  Shan- 
tung controversy,  dealt  with  in  a  covenant  quite  apart 
from  the  group  herewith  submitted.  But  every  conces- 
sion was  a  willing  one,  without  pressure  or  constraint. 
The  conference  record  is  quite  unparalleled,  not  alone 
because  there  was  the  maximum  of  good  feeling  and 
neighborliness  throughout  the  session,  but  common  re- 
joicing in  the  results;  and  the  separations  in  departure 
were  marked  by  genuine  cordiality,  good  will,  and  new 
hopes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the  conference 
work  was  not  directed  against  any  power  or  group  of 
powers.  There  were  no  punishments  to  inflict,  no  re- 
wards to  bestow.  Mutual  consideration,  and  the  common 
welfare,  and  the  desire  for  world  peace  impelled.  The 
conclusions  reached  and  the  covenants  written  neither 
require  nor  contemplate  compulsive  measures  against  any 
power  in  the  world,  signatory  or  nonsignatory.  The 
offerings  are  free  will;  the  conscience  is  that  or  world- 
opinion  ;  the  observance  is  a  matter  of  national  honor. 

These  treaties  leave  no  power  despoiled.  The  delegates 
of  every  power  participatmg  adjourned  with  every  right 
and  every  authority  with  which  they  came,  except  that 
which  was  willingly  and  gladly  given  up  to  further  the 
common  welfare.  I  can  assure  you  the  nme  powers  have 
been  brought  more  closely  together,  they  are  stauncher 
neighbors  and  friends,  they  have  clearer  and  better  esti- 
mates of  one  another,  they  have  seen  suspicion  chal- 
lenged and  selfishness  made  to  retreat,  they  have  keener 
ana  more  sympathetic  understandings,  and  they  are  more 
strongly  willed  for  right  and  ju^ice  in  international 
relations  than  ever  before.  I  believe,  with  all  my  heart, 
the  powers  in  conference  have  combined  to  make  the 
world  safer  and  better  and  more  hopeful  place  in  which 
to  live. 

It  was  a  helpful  thing  to  have  the  conference  reveal 
how  common  our  human  aspirations  are  and  how  easy  it 
is,  when  the  task  is  properlj'  approached,  to  reconcile 
our  national  aspirations.  There  are  mutual  and  essen- 
tial interests  anecting  the  welfare  and  peace  of  all  na- 
tions,  and  they  can  not  be  promoted  bv  lorce.  They  can 
be  revealed  and  magnified  in  that  understanding  which, 
it  is  now  proven,  the  conference  of  peace  promotes,  and 
the  same  understanding  makes  compulsion  and  despoil- 
ment hateful  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

The  treaties  submitted,  seven  in  number,  are — 

The  covenant  of  limitation  to  naval  armament  l)etween 
our  republic,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan. 
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The  treaty  between  the  same  powers  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  submarines  and  noxious  gases  in  warfare. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States,  the  British  Em- 
pire, France,  and  Japan  relating  to  their  insular  posses- 
sions and  their  insular  dominions  in  the  Pacific. 

A  declaration  accompanying  the  four-power  treaty  re- 
serving American  rights  in  mandated  territory. 

An  agreement  supplementary  to  the  four-power  treaty 
defining  the  application  of  the  term  '^  insular  posses- 
sion ana  insular  dominions  "  as  relating  to  Japan. 

A  treaty  between  the  nine  powers  in  the  conference 
relating  to  principles  and  policies  to  be  followed  in  mat- 
ters concerning  Cfhina. 

A  treaty  between  the  nine  powers  relating  to  Chinese 
customs  tariff. 

I  invite  your  prompt  approval  of  all  of  them.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  readjust  our  naval  program  until  the 
naval  treaty  has  your,  sanction,  even  though  you  urged 
its  negotiation.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  the  readjust- 
ment in  full  confidence,  until  the  whole  program  has  com- 
mended itself  to  your  approval. 

I  am  not  unmindful,  nor  was  the  conference,  of  the 
sentiment  in  this  Chamber  against  Old  World  entangle- 
ments. Those  who  made  the  treaties  have  left  no  doubt 
about  their  true  import.  Every  expression  in  the  con- 
ference has  emphasized  the  purpose  to  be  served  and  the 
obligations  assumed.  Therefore,  I  can  bring  you  every 
assurance  that  nothing  in  any  of  these  treaties  commite 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  power,  to  any  kind  of  an 
alliance,  entanglement,  or  involvement.  It  does  not  re- 
quire us  or  any  power  to  surrender  a  worth-while  tradi- 
tion. It  has  been  said,  if  this  be  true,  these  are  mere 
meaningless  treaties,  and  therefore  valueless.  Let  us  ac- 
cept no  such  doctrine  of  despair  as  that.  If  nations  may 
not  establish  by  mutual  understanding  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  to  govern  their  relationship;  if  a  sov- 
ereign and  solemn  plight  of  faith  by  leading  nations  of 
the  earth  is  valueless;  if  nations  may  not  trust  one  an- 
other, then,  indeed,  there  is  little  on  which  to  hand  our 
faith  in  advancing  civilization  or  the  furtherance  of 
peace.  Either  we  must  live  and  aspire  and  achieve  under 
a  free  and  common  understanding  among  peoples,  with 
mutual  trust,  respect,  and  forbearance,  and  exercising 
full  sovereignty,  or  else  brutal,  armed  force  will  domi- 
nate, and  the  sorrows  and  burdens  of  war  in  this  decade 
will  be  turned  to  the  chaos  and  hopelessness  of  the  next. 
We  can  no  more  do  without  international  negotiations 
and  agreements  in  these  modern  days  than  we  could 
maintain  orderly  nei£:hborliness  at  home  without  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  conduct  which  are  more  the  guaranties 
of  freedom  than  the  restraint  thereof. 

The  world  has  been  hungering  for  a  better  relationship 
for  centuries  since  it  has  attained  its  larger  consciousness. 
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The  conception  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  a  response 
to  a  manifest  world  hunger.  Whatever  its  fate,  whether 
it  achieves  the  great  things  hoped  for,  or  comes  to  super- 
sedure,  or  to  failure,  the  American  unwillingness  to  be 
a  part  of  it  has  been  expressed.  That,  unwillingness  has 
been  kept  in  mind,  and  tne  treaties  submitted  to-day  have 
no  semblance  or  relationshi[>  save  as  the  wish  to  promote 
peace  has  been  the  common  inspiration. 

The  four-pK)wer  treaty  contains  no  war  commitment. 
It  covenants  the  respect  of  each  nation's  rights  in  relation 
to  its  insular  possessions.  In  case  of  controversy  between 
the  covenanting  powers  it  is  agreed  to  confer  and  seek 
adjustment,  and  if  said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  ag- 
gressive action  of  any  outside  power,  these  friendly  pow- 
ers, respecting  one  another,  are  to  communicate,  perhaps 
confer,  in  order  to  understand  what  action  may  be  taken, 
jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  a  menacing  situation. 
There  is  no  commitment  to  armed  force,  no  alliance,  no 
written  or  moral  obligation  to  join  in  defence,  no  ex- 
preesed  or  implied  commitment  to  arrive  at  any  agree- 
meot  except  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional  meth- 
ods. It  is  easy  to  believe,  however,  that  such  a  confer- 
enoe  of  the  four  powers  is  a  moral  warning  that  an  ag- 
greasive  nation,  giving  affront  to  the  four  great  powers 
ready  to  focus  world  opinion  on  a  given  controversy, 
would  be  embarking  on  a  hazardous  enterprise. 

Frankly,  Senators,  if  nations  may  not  safely  agree  to 
respect  each  other's  rights,  and  may  not  agree  to  confer 
if  one  to  the  compact  threatens  trespass,  or  may  not  agree 
to  advise  if  one  party  to  the  pact  is  threatened  by  an  out- 
side power,  then  all  concerted  efforts  to  tranauilize  the 
worla  and  stabilize  peace  must  be  flung  to  tne  winds. 
Either  these  treaties  must  have  your  cordial  sanction,  or 
erery  proclaimed  desire  to  promote  peace  and  prevent 
war  becomes  a  hollow  mockery. 

We  have  seen  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  to  the  Pa- 
dRc.  With  Europe  prostrate  and  penitent,  none  feared 
the  likelihood  of  early  conflict  there.  But  the  Pacific 
had  its  menaces,  and  they  deeply  concerned  us.  Our 
territorial  interests  are  larger  there.  Its  waters  are  not 
strange  seas  to  us,  its  farther  shores  not  unknown  to  our 
citisens.  Our  earlier  triumphs  of  commerce  were  there. 
We  began  treaty  relationships  with  China  full  eighty 
jears  ago,  in  the  youthful  vigor  of  our  republic,  and  the 
saUings  of  our  clipper  ships  were  the  romance  of  our 
merchant  marine,  when  it  successfully  challenged  the 
ootnpetition  of  the  world.  Seventy  years  ago  Commo- 
dove  Perry  revealed  Japan  to  commerce,  and  there  fol- 
lowed that  surpassing  development  of  the  island  empire, 
with  whom  our  unbroken  peace  found  a  most  gratifying 
r^ex  in  the  conference  just  closed. 

A  century  ago  we  began  planting  the  seeds  of  Ameri- 
-"  frienddiip  in  Hawaii,  and  seventy  years  ago  Web- 
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ster  told  the  Senate  that  the  United  States  could  "  never 
consent  to  see  these  islands  taken  possession  of  by  either 
of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe."  Whether 
it  was  destiny,  or  the  development  of  propinquity,  or  the 
influence  of  our  colonists,  or  faith  in  our  institutions, 
Hawaii  came  under  the  flag  in  1898,  and  rejoices  to-day 
as  a  part  of  our  Republic. 

The  lure  of  the  waters,  or  the  march  of  empire,  or  the 
call  of  commerce  or  inscrutable  destiny  led  us  on,  and  we 
went  to  the  South  Seas  and  planted  the  flag  in  Samoa. 
Out  of  the  war  with  Spain  came  our  sponsorship  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  possession  of  Guam ;  and  so  we  are 
deeply  concerned  in  the  mid-Pacific,  the  South  Seas,  and 
the  very  center  of  the  Far  East.  We  crave  peace  there 
as  we  do  on  the  continent,  and  we  should  be  remiss  in  per- 
forming a  national  duty  if  we  did  not  covenant  the  re- 
lations which  tend  to  guarantee  it.  For  more  than  a  half 
century  we  have  had  a  part  in  influencing  the  affairs  of 
the  Pacific,  and  our  present  proposed  commitments  are 
not  materially  different  in  character,  nor  materially 
greater  in  extent,  though  fraught  with  vastly  less  danger, 
than  our  undertakings  in  the  past. 

We  have  convinced  the  on-looking  and  interested 
powers  that  we  covet  the  possessions  of  no  other  power 
in  the  Far  East,  and  we  know  for  ourselves  that  we  crave 
no  further  or  greater  governmental  or  territorial  re- 
sponsibilities there.  Contemplating  what  is  admittedly 
ours,  and  mindful  of  a  long-time  and  reciprocal  friencf- 
ship  with  China,  we  do  wish  the  opportunity  to  continue 
the  development  of  our  trade  peacefully,  anil  on  equality 
with  other  nations,  to  strengthen  our  ties  of  friendship, 
and  to  make  sure  the  righteous  and  just  relationships  of 
peace. 

Holding  the  possessions  we  do,  entertaining  these  views, 
and  confessing  these  ambitions,  why  should  we  not  make 
reciprocal  engagements'to  respect  the  territory  of  others 
and  contract  their  respect  of  ours,  and  thus  quiet  appre- 
hension and  put  an  end  to  suspicion  ? 

There  has  been  concern.  There  has  been  ai>prehension 
of  territorial  greed,  a  most  fruitful  cause  of  war.  The 
conference  has  dissipated  both,  and  your  ratification  of 
the  covenants  made  will  stabilize  a  peace  for  the  breaking 
of  which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  or  real  excuse. 
We  shall  not  have  less  than  before.  Xo  one  of  us  shall 
have  less  than  before.  There  is  no  narrowed  liberty,  no 
hampered  independence,  no  shattered  sovei-eignty,  no 
added  obligation.  We  have  new  assurances,  new  freedom 
from  anxiety,  and  new  manifestations  of  the  sincerity  of 
*)ur  own  intentions ;  a  new  demonstration  of  that  honesty 
which  proclaims  a  righteous  and  powerful  republic. 

I  am  ready  to  assume  the  sincerity  and  the  dei>end- 
ability  of  the  assurances  of  our  neighbors  of  the  Old 
World  that  they  will  respect  our  rights,  just  as  I  know  we 
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mean  to  respect  theirs.  I  believe  there  is  an  inviolable 
national  honor,  and  I  bring  to  you  this  particular  cove- 
nant in  the  confident  belief  that  it  is  the  outstanding  com- 
pact of  peace  for  the  Pacific,  which  will  justify  the  limi- 
tation oi  armament  and  prove  a  new  guarantee  to  peace 
and  liberty,  and  maintained  sovereignty  and  free  insti- 
tutions. 

No  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  treaty  restraining  and 
limiting  the  use  of  the  submarine,  and  tKe  prohibition  of 
noxious  gases  in  warfare.  Since  we  are  asking  the  world's 
adherence^  it  is  easily  assumed  that  none  in  America  will 
hold  aloof. 

Xor  need  I  dwell  on  the  nine-power  treaty  relating  to 
principles  and  policies  to  be  followed  in  the  relationship 
of  the  signatory  powers  to  China.  Our  traditional 
friendship  for  the  ancient  empire,  our  continued  friend- 
ship for  the  new  republic,  our  commitment  of  more  than 
twenty  years  to  the  oj^en  door,  and  our  avowed  concern 
for  Chinese  integrity  and  unimpaired  sovereignty,  make 
it  easy  to  assume  that  the  Senate  will  promptly'  and 
unanimously  assent.  China*s  own  satisfaction  m  the 
restorations  covenanted  here  has  been  officially  expressed, 
quite  apart  from  the  testifying  signatures. 

Perhaps  I  may  fittingly  ada  a  word  which  is  sug^rested 
by  my  relationship  as  a  former  meml>er  of  the  Senate. 
I  hacf  occasion  to  learn  of  your  very  proper  lealousy  of 
the  Senate's  part  in  contracting  foreign  relationships. 
Frankly,  it  was  in  my  mind  when  I  asked  representatives 
of  both  the  majority  and  minority  to  serve  on  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation.  It  was  designed  to  have  you  participate. 
And  you  were  ably  represented. 

The  Senate's  concern  for  freedom  from  entanglements, 
for  preserved  traditions,  for  maintained  independence, 
was  never  once  forgotten  by  the  American  Delegates. 
If  I  did  not  believe  these  treaties  l)rought  us  not  only  new 
guaranties  of  peace  but  greater  assurances  of  freedom 
from  conflict,  1  would  not  submit  them  to  your  consider- 
ation. 

Much  depends  on  your  decision.  We  have  joined  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  nations  gathering 
aljout  thq  conference  table,  amid  the  convictions  of  peace, 
free  from  all  passion,  to  face  each  other  in  the  contacts 
of  reason,  to  solve  menacing  problems,  and  end  disputes, 
and  clear  up  misunderstandings.  They  have  agreed  to 
confer  acain  when  desirable,  and  turn  the  revealing  light 
of  world  opinion  on  any  menace  to  peace  among  them. 
Y'our  Government  encouraged,  and  has  signed  the  <'om- 
pacts  which  it  had  much  to  do  in  fashioning.  If  to  these 
a<lvance<l  expressions  of  the  conscience  of  leading  powers, 
if  to  these  concords  to  guard  against  conflict  and  lift  the 
burdens  of  armament,  if  to  all  of  these  the  Senate  will 
not  advi<?e  and  consent,  then  it  will  be  futile  to  try  again. 
Here  has  been  exercised  every  caution  consistent  with 
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accomplishment.  Here  was  a  beginning  on  your  advice, 
no  matter  when  conceived,  and  the  program  was  enlarged, 
only  because  assurances  of  tranquility  were  deemed  the 
appropriate  concomitants  of  the  great  experiment  in 
arms  limitation. 

I  alluded  a  moment  ago  to  my  knowledge  of  the  view- 
point of  the  Senate,  from  personal  experience.  Since 
that  experience  I  have  come  to  know  the  viewpoint  and 
inescapable  responsibility  of  the  Executive.  To  the  Ex- 
ecutive comes  the  closer  view  of  world  relationship 
and  a  more  impressive  realization  of  the  menaces,  the 
anxieties,  and  the  apprehensions  to  be  met. 

We  have  no  rivalries  in  our  devotion  to  the  things  we 
call  American,  because  that  is  a  common  consecration. 
None  of  us  means  to  endanger,  none  of  us  would  sacrifice  a 
cherished  national  inheritance.  In  mindfulness  of  this 
mutuality  of  interest,  common  devotion,  and  shared 
authority,  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  can  not  jom 
in  making  effective  these  covenants  for  peace,  and  stamp 
this  conference  with  America's  approval,  we  shall  dis- 
credit the  influence  of  the  Republic,  render  future  efforts 
futile  or  unlikely,  and  write  discouragement  where  to-day 
the  world  is  ready  to  acclaim  new  hope.  Because  of  this 
feeling,  because  1  believe  in  the  merits  of  these  engage- 
ments, I  submit  them  to  the  Senate  with  every  confidence 
that  you  will  approve. 


LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington^  February  9, 1962. 
The  President  : 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  the  honor 
to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view  to  their  trans-  j 

mission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  | 

that  body  to  their  ratification,  if  his  judgment  approve  I 

thereof,  the  following  treaties : 

(1)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

(2)  A  treaty  between  the  same  Powers  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  submarines  and  noxious  gases  in  warfare. 

(3)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  loritish  Empire,  France,  and  Japan  relating  to  their 
insular  possessions  and  insular  dommions  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  An  explanatory  declaration  accompanies  this 
treatv. 

(4;  A  treaty  between  the  same  Powers  supplementary 
to  the  above-mentioned  treaty  in  relation  to  insular  pos- 
sessions and  insular  dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(5)  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  relating  to  policies  in  mat- 
ters concerning  China. 

(6)  A  treaty  between  the  same  nine  Powers  relating  to 
the  Chinese  customs  tariff. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  treaties  were  signed  on 
February  6,  1922,  with  the  exception  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  and  Japan  relating  to  their  insular  possessions 
and  insular  dominions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was 
si^ed  on  December  13, 1921.        /\     /         It     I 

Itespectfully  submitted.  fA^*JuL^C*ff'^f{A^  i 

The  Pbbsideivt. 

The  White  Houee. 
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PRESIDENT'S  INVITATION  TO  POWERS. 


TEXT  OF  THE  FOiaiAL  INVITATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  SENT  BY 
THE  8ECRETABY  OF  STATE,  ArOUST  11,  1921,  TO  THE  GOV- 
ERNMEN7B  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  JAPAN, 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  A  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF 
ARMAMENT. 

The  President  is  deeply  gratified  at  the  cordial  re- 
sponse to  his  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  Limitation  of  Armament,  in  con- 
nection with  which  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions 
should  also  be  discussed. 

Productive  labor  is  staggering  under  an  economic  bur- 
den too  heavy  to  be  borne  unless  the  present  vast  public 
expenditures  ai'e  greatly  reduced.  It  is  idle  to  look  for 
stability,  or  the  assurance  of  social  justice,  or  the  security 
of  peace,  while  wasteful  and  unproductive  outlays  de- 
prive effort  of  its  just  reward  and  defeat  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  progress.  The  enormous  disbursements  in 
the  rivalries  of  armaments  manifestly  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  encumbrance  upon  enterprise  and 
national  prosperity;  and  avoidable  or  extravagant  ex- 
pense of  this  nature  is  not  only  without  economic  justifi- 
cation but  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
rather  than  an  assurance  of  its  preservation.  Yet  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  ground  to  expect  the  halting  of  these 
increasing  outlays  unless  the  Powers  most  largely  con- 
cerned find  a  satisfactory  basis  for  an  agreement  to  effect 
their  limitation.  The  time  is  believed  to  be  opportune 
for  these  Powers  to  approach  this  subject  directly  and  in 
conference;  .and  while,  in  the  discussion  of  limitation  of 
armament,  the  question  of  naval  armament  may  natu- 
rally have  first  place,  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  ex- 
clude questions  pertaining  to  other  armament  to  the  end 
that  all  practicable  measures  of  relief  may  have  appro- 
priate consideration.  Tt  may  also  be  found  advisable  to 
formulate  proposals  by  which  in  the  interest  of  humanity 
the  use  of  new  agencies  of  warfare  may  Ik?  suitably  con- 
trolled. 

It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  there  can  be  no  final 
assurance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  absence  of  the 
desire  for  peace,  and  the  prospect  of  reduced  armaments 
is  not  a  hopeful  one  unless  this  desire  finds  expression  in 
a  practical  effort  to  remove  causes  of  misunderstanding 
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and  to  seek  ground  for  agreement  as  to  principles  and 
their  application.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Govern- 
ment that,  through  an  interchange  of  views  with  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  a  conference,  it  may  be  possible  to 
find  a  solution  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  of 
unquestioned  importance  at  this  time ;  that  is,  such  com- 
mon understandings  with  respect  to  matters  which  have 
been  and  are  of  international  concern  as  may  serve  to 
promote  enduring  friendship  among  our  peoples. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  attempt  to 
define  the  scope  of  the  discussion  in  relation  to  the  Pacific 
and  Far  East,  but  rather  to  leave  this  to  be  the  subject 
of  suggestions  to  be  exchanged  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  in  the  expectation  that  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  a  cordial  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  elimination  of  sources  of  controversy  will  govern 
the  final  decision. 

Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made,  and  in  the  li^ht  of  the  gracious  indication  of 
its  acceptance,  the  President  invites  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  to  participate  in  a  Conference  on 
the  subject  of  Limitation  of  Armament  in  connection  with 
which  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed, to  be  held  in  Washington  on  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1921. 

TEXT  OF  THE  FORMAL  INVITATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  SENT 
BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  AUGUST  11,  1921,  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CHINA  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  DISCUSSION 
OF  PACIFIC  AND  FAR  EASTERN  QUESTIONS,  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ARMA- 
MENT. 

The  President  is  deeply  gratified  at  the  cordial  re- 
sponse to  his  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  Limitation  of  Armament,  in  con- 
nection with  which  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions 
should  also  be  discussed. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  there  can  be  no  final  assurance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  absence  of  the  desire  for 
peace,  and  the  prospect  of  reduced  armaments  is  not  a 
hope^l  one  unless  this  desire  finds  expression  in  a  prac- 
tical effort  to  remove  causes  of  misunaerstanding  and  to 
seek  ground  for  agreement  as  to  principles  and  their 
application.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Government 
that,  through  an  interchange  of  views  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  a  conference,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  of  unques- 
tioned importance  at  this  time ;  that  is,  such  common  un- 
derstandings with  respect  to  matters  which  have  been 
and  are  oi  international  concern  as  may  serve  to  pro- 
mote enduring  friendship  among  our  peoples. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Government  to  attempt 
to  define  the  scope  of  the  discussion  in  relation  to  the 
Pacific  and  Far  East,  but  rather  to  leave  this  to  be  the 
subject  of  suggestions  to  be  exchanged  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference,  in  the  expectation  that  the  spirit  ox 
friendship  and  a  cordial  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  elimination  of  sources  of  controversy  will  govern 
the  final  decision. 

Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  the  proposal  which  has 
been  made,  and  in  the  light  of  the  gracious  indication  of 
its  acceptance  the  President  invites  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  (]^ue8tions,  in  connection  with 
the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment, to  be  held  in  Wadiington  on  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1921. 

TEXT  OF  THE  FORMAL  INVITATION  OF  THE  PRESmENT,  SENT 
BY  THE  8FX?RETART  OF  STATE.  OCTOBER  4,  1921,  TO  THE  GOV- 
EHNMENT8  OF  BEIiQIITM,  THE  NETHERLANDS,  AND  PORTUGAL, 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  PACIFIC  AND  FAR 
EASTERN  QUESTIONS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENT. 

Acting  under  telegraphic  instructions  from  my  Gov- 
ernment I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Governments  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Japan  to  send  representatives  to  a  Conference  to  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Washington  on  November  11,  1921,  on  the 
subject  of  Limitation  of  Armament,  in  connection  with 
which  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed, has  been  graciously  accepted.  The  Government 
of  China  has  also  been  pleased  to  accept  the  President's 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  questions. 

It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Government  that  with 
the  facilities  afforded  by  a  Conference  it  may  be  possible 
to  find  a  solution  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems, 
by  a  practical  effort  to  reach  such  common  understand- 
ings with  respect  to  matters  which  have  been  and  are  of 
international  concern  as  may  serve  to  promote  enduring 
friendship  among  our  peoples. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal  in  the  Far  East,  the  President  desires  to 
invite  Your  Excellency's  (tovernment  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  at 
the  Conference,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith 
the  tentative  suggestions  as  to  the  agenda  of  the  Confer- 
ence, relating  to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions,  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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FIRST  PLENARY  SESSION. 

WASHINGTON,  NOVEMBER  12.  1921. 


LIST  OF  POWERS  REPRESENTED  AT  THE  CONFERENCE, 
THEIR  DELEGATIONS  AND  THEIR  PERSONNEL. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
Delegates. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of 

State,  Chairman. 
The  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Senator  of  the 

United  States. 
The  Honorable  Elihu   Root,   former  Secretary  of 

State  and  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
The  Honorable  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Senator  of  the 

United  States. 
Advisoky  Combuttee. 

The  Honorable  Geoi^e  Sutherland,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Barrett. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird. 

Mrs.  Eatherine  Phillips  Edson. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan. 

The  Honorable  Henry  r.  Fletcher,  Undersecretary 

of  State. 
Mr.  Samuel  Gompers. 
The  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of 

Commerce. 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis. 
The    Honorable    John    M.    Parker,    Governor    of 

Louisiana. 
General  Jolm  J.  Pershing,  U.  S.  A, 
The   Honorable   Stephen    G.    Porter,    Member   of 

Coneress. 
Rear  Admiral  W.  L.  Rodsers,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 
The  Honorable  Willard  Saulsbury. 
Mr.  Harold  M.  Sewall. 
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Advisory  Committee — Continued. 

Mr.  Walter  George  Smith. 

Mr.  Carmi  A.  Thompson. 

Mr.  William  Boyce  Thompson. 

The  Honorable  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War. 

Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter. 
Secbetariat. 

Mr.  Basil  Miles,  Secretary  of  the  Delegation. 

Mr.     Irwin     Laughlin,     Coimselor    of    Embassy, 
Secretary. 

Mr.    J.    Butler    Wright,    Counselor    of    Embassy, 

Secretary. 
Mr.  Edward  Bell,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  Secretary. 
Mr.    Philip    H.    Patchin,    Department    of    State, 

Secretary. 
Mr.  Henry  Suydam,  Department  of  State,  Secretary. 
Mr.    F.   L.   Mayer,    First   Secretary   of   Embassy, 

Secretary. 
Mr.  Tracy  Liay,  Consul,  Secretary. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hurley,  Department  of  State,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Stanley  Washburn,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Laurence  Green,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Daniels,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  Jefferson  Patterson,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  Stanley  Hawks,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Denby,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Assist- 
ant Secretary. 
Mr.  John  M.  Vorys,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Ceremonial,  Protocol,  etc.    * 

The  Honorable  Robert  Woods  BUss,  Third  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Warren  D.  Robbins,  Counselor  of  Embassy. 
Mr.  Charles  Lee  Cooke,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.     Richard     Southgate,     Second     Secretary     of 

Embassy. 
Mr.  Hugh  Millard,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Technical  Staff. 

Limitation  of  armament — 

For  the  Department  of  State — 

The  Honorable  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Under- 
secretary of  State. 
Mr.  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Special  Counsel  to  the 
•  Department  of  State. 

For  the  War  Department — 

Major  General  George  O.  Squier,  U.  S.  A,, 
Radio    and    Electrical   Conmiunications 
generally. 
Major  General  C.  C.  Williams,  U.  S.  A., 

Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Major  General  M.  M.  Patrick,  U.  S.  A., 
Chief  of  Air  Service. 
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Technical  Staff — Continued. 

Limitation  of  armament — Continued. 

For  the  War  Department — Continued. 

Brigadier  General  William  Mitchell,  U.  S.  A., 
Aviation. 

Brigadier  General  Amos  A.  Fries,  U.  S.  A., 
Chemical  Warfare. 

Colonel  John  A.  McA.  Palmer,  U.  S.  A., 
Organization  and  General  Military  Sub- 
iects. 

Colonel  B.  H.  Wells,  U.  S.  A.,  Organization 
and  General  Military  Subjects. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart  Heintzelman, 
U.  S.  A.,  Military  Intelligence  and  Or- 
ganization of  Forei^  Anmes. 

Dr.  Louis  Cohen,  Civilian  Radio  Engineer, 
Si^al  Corps. 
For  the  Navy  Department — 

The  Honoraole  Theodore  Roosevelt,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Robert  E.  Coontz,  U.  S.  N., 
Technical  Expert-general. 

Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Moffett,  U.  S.  N., 

A^Gronautics 

Rear  Admiral' William  V.  Pratt,  U.  S.  N., 

Technical  Expert-general. 
Captain   Frank   H.    Schofield,    U.    S.    N., 

Technical  Expert-general. 
Captain  Luke  McNamoe,  U.  S.  N.,  Tech- 
nical Expcrt-jT^eneral. 
Captain  Samuel  W.  Bryant,  U.  S.  N.,  Com- 
munications. 
Commander  C.  Hooper,  U.  S.  N.,  Radio. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Austin,  liadio. 
Chemical  warfare^ 

Professor  Edgar  F.  Smith. 
And  Army  and  Navy  officers. 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions — 

Mr.  John  Van  A.  MacMurray,  Chief,  Division  of 

Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Poole,  Chief,   Division  of  Russian 

Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Professor  E.  T.  Williams,  formerly  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of 
State. 
Mr.  Edward  Bell,  Counselor  of  Embassy. 
Mr.  F.  P.  Lockhart,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  N.  T.  Johnson,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Neville,  Department  of  State. 
Professor  G.  IL  Blakeslee,  Clark  Universitv. 
Mr.  Stanley  K.  Hombeck,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Jameson,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Leonard,  Department  of  State. 
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Technical  Staff — Continued. 

Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions — Continued. 

Mr.  Hugh  D.  Marshall,  Department  of  State.     * 
Mr.  F.  L.  Mayer,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Denby,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Donaldson,  Department  of  State. 
Legal  questions — 

Mr.  F.  K.  Nielsen,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 

State. 
Mr.  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  formerly  Counselor, 

Department  of  State. 
Professor  George  G.  Wilson. 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott. 
Economic  questions  and  merchant  marine — 

Dr.   W.  S.  Culbertson,  Commissioner,  United 

States  Tariff  Conmiission. 
Mr.  Daniel   H.  Cox,    United  States  Shipping 
Board, 
Communications — 

Mr.  Leland  Harrison,  Counselor  of  Embassy. 
Mr.  S.  Wr  Stratton,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dellinger,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Kogers,  Department  of  State. 
And  Army  and  Navy  officers. 
Cartography. 

Mrs.  Annabelle  W.  Phelps. 
Mr.  George  W.  Garland,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
For  the  Press. 

Mr.  PhiUp  H.  Patchin. 
Mr.  Henry  Suydam. 
Archives. 

Mr.  David  A.  Salmon. 
Disbursing  Officer. 

Mr.  William  McNeir. 
Editor. 

Mr.  GaiUard  Hunt. 

Mr.  James  L.  Duncan,  Assistant  Editor. 

BELGIUM. 
Delegate. 

Baron  de  Cartier,  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 
Technical  Advisers. 

Mr.  FShcien  Cattier,  President  of  the  Banque  d'Outre- 
mer,  and  Honorary  Professor  of  Brussels  Univer- 
sity. 
Le  Chevalier  de  Wouters  d'Oplinter,  Vice  President 
of  the  Banque  Beige  pour  TEtranger,  and  ex-Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Chinese  Government. 
Mr.  Jules  Jadot,  Head  Manager  of  the  Lung-Hai  Rail- 
road. 
Assistant  Technical  Advisers. 

Mr.  Lemaire  de  Warzee  d'Hermalle,  Counselor  of 
Embassy,  attached  to  the  Belgian  Delegation. 
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SSCRETABT  GENERAL. 

Mr.  Pol  le  Tellier,  Counselor  of  Embassy. 
Assistant  Secbetabies  General. 

Mr.  Robert  SilTercruys,  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Mr.  Raoul  Tilmont,  Attach^  of  Embassy. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Delegates. 

Great  Britain — 

The  Right  Honorable  David  Lloyd  George,  O.M., 
M.  P.,  Prime  Minister  and  First  Liord  of  the 
Treasury. 
The  Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Balfour,  0.  M.,  M.P., 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
The  Ri^t  Honorable  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham, 
G.  B.  E.,  K.  C.  B.,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
The   Right  Honorable  Sir  Auckland   Geddes, 
K.  C.  B.,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 
Canada — 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Borden,  G.  C. 

M.  a,  K.  C. 

Australia — 

Senator  the  Right  Honorable  G.  F.  Pearce,  Aus* 
tralian  Minister  for  Defense. 
New  2iealand — 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  Salmond,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand. 
India — 

The  Right  Honorable  Srinivasa  Sastri,  member 
of  the  Indian  Council  of  State 
Foreign  Affairs  Section. 

Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Sperling,  C.  M.  G.,  Counsellor  in  His 
Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  Assistant  Secretary  in 
charge  of  American  department,  Foreign  Office. 
The  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  Jordan,  G.  C.  I.  E., 
K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  formerly  His  Majesty's  Min- 
ister at  Peking. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Lampson,  M.  V.  O.,  Coimscllor  in  His 
Majesty's  diplomatic  service,  attached  to  Far  East 
Department  of  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Malkin,  C.  M.  G.,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 

of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  M.  D.  Peterson,  First  Secretary  in  His  Majesty's 
diplomatic  service.  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four. 
Mr.  P.  Ashton-Gwatkin,  Second  Secretary  in  His 

Majesty's  diplomatic  service. 
Mr.  El.  V.  Tennant,  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Auckland 

Geddes.  • 

Mr.  H.  H.  Quarmby,  O.  B.  E.,  Establishment  and 
Accounts  Officer. 
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Naval  Section. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl  Beatty,  0.  M.,  G.  C.  B., 
C.  V.  O.,  D.  S.  O.,  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Paymaster  Captain  F.  T.  Spickernell,  C.  B.,  D.  S.  0., 
rrivate  Secretary  to  Earl  Beatty. 

Rear  Admiral  Sir  Emle  Chatfield,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B., 
C.  y.  O.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Staff,  Admiralty. 

Captain  B.  E.  Domvile,  C.  M.  G.,  Director  of  Plans 
Division,  Admiralty. 

Captain  J.  C.  Little,  C.  B.,  Director  of  Trade  Division, 
Admiralty. 

Commander  J.  G.  Bower,  D.  S.  O.,  Plans  Division, 
Admiralty. 

Instructor-Commander  G.  V.  Rayment,  C.  B.  E., 
Naval  Intelligence  Division,  Admiralty. 

Mr.  A.  Flint,  C.  B.,  Principal  Staff,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Admiralty. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Street,  M.  C:,  Private  Secretary  to  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Military  Section. 

General  the  Eari  of  Cavan,  K.  P.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C. 
B.,  M.  V.  O.,  G.  O.  C,  Aldershot  Command. 
.  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Gage,  M.  C,   Aide-de-Camp  to 
Lord  Cavan. 

Colonel  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O., 
Deputy  Director  of  Military  Intelligence. 

Colonel  C.  A.  Ker,  C.  M.  G.,  O.  B.  E.,  D.  S.  O.,  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Directorate,  War  Office. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  Forster,  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O., 
Military  Operations  Directorate,  War  Office. 

Lieutenant  (Jolonel  F.  S.  G.  Piggott,  D.  S.  O.,  Mili- 
tary Attach^  at  Tokyo. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  F.  Day,  M.  C,  Staff  Duties 
Directorate,  War  Office. 
AiE  Section. 

Air  Vice  Marshal  J.  F.  A.  Higgins,  C.  B.,  D.  S.  O., 
A.  F.  C,  Attached  to  Directorate  of  Operations 
and  Intelligence,  Air  Ministry. 

Group  Cap  tarn  J.  A.  Chamier,  C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O., 
O.  jB.  E.,  Deputy  Director,  Directorate  of  Opera- 
tions and  Intelligence,  Air  Ministry. 

Flight  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Arnold,  D.  S.  O.,  D.  F.  C. 
Assistant  to  Air  Vice  Marshal  Higgins. 

Flight  Lieutenant  R.  Gambier  Parry,  Directorate  of 
Operations  and  Intelligence,  Air  Ministry. 
Economic  Section. 

Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  G.  C.  B.,  Economic  Adviser 
to  His  Majestv's  Government. 

Mr.  W.  Carter,  Assistant  to  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith. 
Canadian  Section.  , 

Mr.  L.  C.  Christie,  Legal  Adviser  to  Department  of 
External  Affairs,  Canada,  and  Secretary  for 
Canada. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Merriam,  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  Robert 
Borden. 
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Australian  Section. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Enowles,  O.  B.  E.,  Secretary  for  Australia, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Piesse^  Expert  on  Pacific  questions. 
Mr.  G.  B~.  CookC;  Staff  of  Australian  Commissioner, 

New  York. 
Mr.  D.  H.  R.  Reid;  Private  Secretary  to  Senator 

Pearce. 
New  Zealand  Section. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Mousley,  Publicity  Officer  and  Secretary 

for  New  Zealand. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gamble,  Private  Secretary  to  Sir  John 

Salmond. 
Indian  Section. 

Colonel  K.  Wigram,  C.  B,,  C.  S.  I.,  C.  B.  E.,  D.  S.  O. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Corbett,  I.  C.  S. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Bajpaiy  I.  C.  S.,  Private  Secretary  to  Mr. 

Sastri,  and  Secretary  for  India. 
PuBUCiTY  Section. 

Sir  Arthur  Willert,  K.  B.  E. 
Mr.  Robert  Wilberforce,  Assistant. 
Secretariat. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  G.  C.  B., 

Secretary-General   to    the   British  Empire  Dele- 
gation. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Christie,  Secretary  for  Canada. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Knowles,  O.  B.  E.,  Secretary  for  Australia. 
Mr.  E.  O.  Mousley,  Secrctarv  for  New  Zealand. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Bajpai,  I.  C.  S.,  Secretary  for  India. 
Cabinet  Secretariat. 

Mr.  C.  Longhurst,  C.  B.,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  L.  F.  Burgis,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Commander  H.  R.  Moore,  D.  S.  O. 
Lieutenant  F.  W.  Rawlins,  M.  B.  E.,  Chief  Clerk. 

CHINA 
Delegates. 

Mr.  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 

America. 
Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary 

and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St. 

James. 
Dr.  Chung-Hui  Wane,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Mr.  Chao-Chu  Wu. 
SuFERioB  Advisers. 

Mr.  Yuho  M.  T.  Liang,  Ex-Minister  for  Foreign 

Affairs. 
Mr.  Tzu-Chi  Chow,  Ex-Minister  of  Finance. 
Skcretaet  General. 

Mr.  Philip  K.  C.  Tyau,  Envov  Extraordinary  and 

•Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Cuba. 
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Assistant  Secretary  General. 

Mr.  Yim-Siang  Tsao,  Counselor  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
Advisers. 

Vice  Admiral  Ting-Kan  Tsai. 

Lieutenant  General  Fu  Hwang. 

Mr.  Chia-Jui  Wang,  Counselor  of  the  Government 
Bureau  of  Printmg. 

Mr.  Wen-Kan  Lo,  Vice  President  of  the  Commission 
on  Codification  of  Laws. 

Dr.   Hawkling   Yen,   Adviser   to    the  Ministry   of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
Counselors. 

Mr.  Yen  Liu. 

Mr.  Chime- Yu  Wang. 

Mr.  Mun-xew  Chung. 

Mr.  Tung-Fan  Hsu. 

Mr.  Nan-Ju  Wu. 

Mr.  Ta-Chen  Wang. 

Mr.  Shih-Tsin  Wen. 

Mr.  Tien-Chi  Yang. 

Mr.  Kwai  Yung. 

Mr.  Pan-Cheng  King. 

Mr.  En-Liang  Tang. 

Mr.  Shu-Jen  Msu. 
Technical  Delegates. 

Mr.  Yu-Chuan  Chang. 

Mr.  Hon-NiengWang. 

Mr.  Yang-Pin  Wang. 

Mr.  Ching-Ming  Li. 

Mr.  Shih-Vi  Chia. 

Lieutenant  General  Chung- Yo  Lee. 

Rear  Admiral  King-Hsi  Li. 

Mr.  Fatting  Tinsik  Cheng. 

Mr.  Tseu- ling  Teng. 

Mr.  Chih-Chang  Wang. 

Mr.  Tien  Chow. 

Dr.  Te-Ching  Yen. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Tsang  Ou. 

Dr.  Koung-Ou  Houx. 

Mr.  Kwang-Yi  Char. 

Mr.  Tinph  W.  Tu. 

Mr.  Lun  Chan. 
Directors  of  Departments. 

Mr.  Pau-Yien  Wu. 

Mr.  Chao-Hsiung  Zee. 

Mr.  Tzon-Fah  Hwang. 
Assistant  Director  of  Departments. 

Dr.  Ung-Yu  Yen. 
Secretaries  : 

Mr.  Fu-Yun  Chang. 

Mr.  Shou-Mo  Chang. 

Mr.  Ziang-Ling  Chang. 

Mr.  Chuan  Chao. 
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Secrrtarieh — Continued. 

Commander  Tao  Yuan  Chen. 

}St.  Linson  Dzau. 

Dr.  Chi-Tai  Hoo. 

Mr.  Tsune-Line  Huang. 

Dr.  Feng-Rua  Huang. 

Dr.  Thomas  King. 

Mr.  Wunsz  King. 

Mr.  Telly  Howard  Koo. 

Mr.  Gilford  T.  Kuan. 

Mr.  Yun-Kuan  Kuo. 

Mr.  Yung-Chung  Kwong. 

Mr.  Kuane-Chao  Lee. 

Mr.  Wei-Sniu  Lao. 

Dr.  Tien-Lu  Li. 

Mr.  Pao-IIong  Lin. 

Mr.  Sy-Tchanc  Liou. 

Mr.  Dakuin  K.  Liou. 

Mr.  Tsiun  Lou. 

Mr.  Pao  Shen  Shen. 

Mr.  Tsu-Lieh  Sun. 

Mr.  Kwang  Schu. 

Mr.  Chiang-Ming  Sung. 

Mr.  L  Hsuan  Si. 

I>r.  T.  Philip  Sze. 

Mr.  Hsia-Chang  Szoping. 

Mr.  Ching-Yi  Tang. 

Dr.  Ven-Four  Tchou. 

Mr.  Che-Tsien  Tchou. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau. 

Mr.  Hong-Nien  Tong. 

Mr.  Yoch-Liang  Tong. 

Dr.  Wen-Pin  Wei. 

Mr.  Tsen-Neao  Yang. 

Mr.  Yung-dhing  Yang. 

Mr.  De-ujuen  Yu. 
ATTAniifl. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Ting-(Miia  Chen. 

Mr.  Using- llai  Chang. 

Mr.  Hung-Yoh  CTiao. 

Mr.  Yen-Shu  (Tie. 

Mr.  Tien-Tsin  (Tion. 

Mr.  Franklin  (liiu. 

Mr.  Trtu-hung  (Tiu. 

Mr.  Pao-Tien  llsieh. 

Mr.  Mour  Hsu. 

Mr.  Teh-peh  Kung. 

Mr.  Shih-Sung  Li. 

Mr.  Yeh  Li. 

Mr.  Min-(!hao  Liu. 

Mr.  Yuhu  C.  Liu. 

Mr.  Kwang-Ijai  Lou. 

Mr.  Mau-Dei  Lu. 

Mr.  Jones  Lu. 
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Attaoh^s — Continued. 

Mr.  Keesing  Sen. 

Mr.  Dzu-Kun  Shen. 

Mr.  Chao-Wei  Sze. 

Mr.  Nai-Wen  Tao. 

Mr.  Teh  Kwang  Tsen. 

Mr.  Yue.n-Mow  Wang. 

Mr.  Yune-hsi  Wei. 

Mr.  Seu-Mei  Woo. 

Mr.  Ge-Zay  Wood. 

Mr.  Chao-i  ung  Wu. 

Mr.  Shen-Kun  Wu. 
•   Mr.  Chao-Ying  T.  C.  Yeh. 

Mr.  Kih-Sung  Yen. 

Mr.  Eimpson  Yu. 

Mr.  Chun-Chieh  Yu. 

Mr.  Robert  Yu,  jr. 
Translators. 

Mr.  Chi  Chow. 

Mr.  Ying  Kao. 

Mr.  Che-i ee  Lee. 

Mr.  Chia-Yu  Liu. 

Mr.  Gin-Ding  Shen. 

Mr.  Ching-Shang  Tyau. 
Clerks. 

Mr.  Tsong-Gee  Chu. 

Mr.  Tsung-Len  Li. 

Mr.  Chi-Seng  Mong. 

Mr.  Yu-Lean  Shang. 

Mr.  Shih-Yuan  Yu. 

Mr.  Hing-Ching  Chu. 

Mr.  Shao-Ying  Fan. 

Mr.  Vun-Kang  Hang. 

Mr.  Chun-Fang  Lee. 

Mr.  Tsen-Tung  Lieu. 

Mr.  Ilsi-Chi  Wang. 

Mr.  Tso-Yung  Tyau. 

FRANCE 

Delegates. 

Mr.  Ariatide  Briand,  President  of  the  Council,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Ron6  \  iviani,  Deputy,  former  President  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Albert  Sarraut,  Senator,  Minister  of  Colonies. 

Mr.  Jules  Jusserand,  Ambassador  of  France  to  the 
United  Statt»s. 
Secretariat. 

Mr.  Philippe  Berthelot,  Secretary  General  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  rank  of  Ambassador 
of  Prance,  Secretary  General. 

Mr.  Kanmierer,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Secretary 
General. 

Mr.  Ren6  Massigli,  Secretary  General  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Ambassadors,  Assistant  Secretary  General. 
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Sbobetari  AT — Continued . 

Mr.  Carteron,  Consul  of  France. 
Mr.  Denaint,  Consul  of  France. 
Mr.  Marcassin,  Consul  of  France. 
Dr.  Cbatin. 
Mr.  Batigne. 

EXPSBTS. 

For  military  questions — 

General  duat,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army. 

Colonel  Roure. 

Colonel  Requin. 

Captain  Eoetz. 

Captain  Roper. 

Lieutenant  de  Colbert. 

Mr.  Moureu,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor 
in  the  College  de  France. 

Mr.  Mayer,  Professor  in  Uie  Faculty  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Strasbourg. 
For  naval  questions — 

Vice  Admiral  de  Bon. 

Capitaine  de  Vaisseau  Frochot. 

Capitaine  de  Vaisseau  Dupuv-Dutemps. 

Capitaine  de  Corvette  Odend  hal. 

Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau  d'Anselme. 
For  l^al  questions — 

Ifr.  Fromageot,  L^al  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 
For  DoUtical  questions — 

Mr.  Eammerer,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  L6ger,  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
For  financifu  and  economic  questions — 

Mr.  Casenave,  Minister  rlenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Che^sson,  Inspector  of  Finance. 

Mr.  de  Sieyes. 

Mr.  de  Rincquesen,  Inspector  of  Finance. 
Colonies — 

Mr.  Duchtoe,  Counselor  of  State,  Director  of 
Political  Affairs  in  the  Ministry  of  Colonies. 

Mr.  Touzet,  Governor  of  Colonies. 

Mr.  Gamier,  Superior  Resident. 

Mr.  Colas. 
For  cables  and  wireless  telegraph — 

Mr.  Girardeau. 
Foe  the  Press. 

Mr.  Ponsot,  Consul  General. 

Mr.  Corbin,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Mr.  de  Tessan. 

COUKAELORS. 

Mr.  Foumier-Sarlov^ze,  Deputv,  High  Com* 
missioner  in  the  Ministry  of  Devastated  Re- 
gions. 

Mr.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  Engineer. 

Mr.  Duplan,  Economist. 
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ITALY. 

Delegates. 

Mr.    Carlo    Schanzer,    Senator,    President    of    the 

Delegation. 
Mr.  Vittorio  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator,  Italian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Luigi  Albertini,  Senator. 
Mr.  Filippo  Meda,  Representatire. 
Secretary  General. 

Marquis  Giovanni  Visconti-Venosta. 
Diplomatic  Advisers. 

Count  Emilio  Pa^liano,  Counselor  of  the  Italian 
Embassy  in  Ma&id. 

Mr.  Giuliano  Cora,  Counselor  of  the  Italian  Em- 
bassy in  London. 

Mr.  Vincenzo  Fileti,  Consul  General  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Andrea  Geisser  Celesia  di  Vc^liasco,  Secretary 
of  the  Italian  Embassy  in  Washington. 
Militart  Advisers. 

Lieutenant  General  Giuseppe  Vaccari,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Italian  Army. 

Colonel  Marquis  Vittorio  Asinari  di  Bemezzo. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Natale  Pentimalli. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Curio  Barbasetti  nob.  del  S.  R. 
I.  e  di  Prun. 
Naval  Advisers. 

Vice  Admiral  Baron  Ferdinando  Acton. 

Commander  Prince  Fabrizio  Ruspoli. 

Lieutenant  Count  Rogadeo  di  Torrequadra. 
Aviation  Advisers. 

Colonel  Riccardo  Moizo,  Military  Aviation. 

Lieutenant    Colonel    Alessandro    Guidoni,    Naval 
Aviation. 
Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  Francesco  Quattrone,  Commissioner  of  Italy, 
Honorary  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Mr.  Domenico  Gidoni,  Delegate  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Ferdinando  Bussetti. 

Mr.  Francesco  Giannini^  Commercial  Attache  to  the 
Italian  Embassy  at  London. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Ceccato,  Commercial  Attach^  to  the  Italian 
Embassy  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Adolfo  Vinci,  Counselor  of  Emigration  to  the 
Italian  Embassy  at  Washington. 
Press  Service. 

Mr.  Giuseppe  Gentile,  Honorary  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Cnief  of  the  Press  Service. 

Mr.  Felice  Ferrero. 
Private  Secretaries. 

Lieutenant  Jack  Bosio,  for  Senator  Schanzer. 

Mr  Vittorio  Falorsi,  for  Ambassador  Rolandi-Ricci. 

Mr.  Leonardo  Albertini,  for  Senator  Albertini. 
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Secretaries. 

Count  David  Costantini. 

Mr.  Virgilio  Cimaschi. 

Mr.  Alessandro  Sapelli. 

Mr.  Franco  Bnino-Ayerardi. 
AsaisTANT  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Mario  Buonomo. 

Mr.  Michele  Matteo. 

JAPAN. 

DCLBGATES. 

Admiral  Baron  Tomosaburo  Eato^  Minister  of  the 

Navy. 
Baron  Kijuro  Shidehara,  Japanese  Ambassador  to 

the  United  States. 
Prince  lyesato  Tokugawa,  President  of  the  House  of 

Peers. 
Mr.  Masanao  Hanihara,  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign 

Affairs. 
Secretary  General. 

Mr.  Tsuneo  Matsudaira,  Director  of  the  European 

and  American  Department  of  the  Foreign  Ofnce. 
Other  Members  of  the  Delegation. 

Mr.  Sennosuke  Yokota,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 

Legislation. 
Dr.  Sakutaro  Tachi,  Professor  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 

veraitjr. 
Mr.  Shinichiro  Matsumura,  Counselor  of  the  Bureau 

of  Legislation. 
Vice  Admiral  Iliroharu  Kato. 
Major  General  Kunishige  Tanaka. 
Mr.  Katsuji  Dcbuchi,  Counselor  of  Embassy. 
Mr.  Akira  Den,  Financial  Attach6  to  Embassy. 
Major  General  Sawaji  Otake. 

Dr.  Kiroku  Hayashi,  Counselor  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Major  General  llatsutaro  Ilaraguchi. 
Mr.  Sadao  Saburi,  Counselor  of  Embassy. 
Baron  Naibu  Kanda,  Member  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
Rear  Admiral  Katsunoshin  Yamanashi. 
Mr.  Frederick  Moore,  Foreign  Counselor  to  the  Min- 

istrr  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  Masunosuke  Odagiri,  Director  of  the  Yokohama 

SptK^ie  Bank. 
Mr.  Eigo  Fukai,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Japan. 
Captain  Kichisaburo  Nomura. 
Captain  Juniclii  Kiyokawa. 
Captain  Xobuma^a  Suyotsugu. 
Captain  O'iami  Xagano. 
Mr.  Tom  Takao,  Consul  General. 
Mr.  Eiichi  Kimura,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
Captain  Yoshitake  Uyo<Ia. 
Mr.  Tsunetaka  Komuchi,  St»cretary  of  the  Finance 

Department. 

8.  I>«ic.  12e,  e7-2 :i 
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Other  Members  of  the  Delegation — Continued. 
Mr.  Yotano  Suzuki,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Surgeon  Captain  Masaharu  Kojima. 
Mi".   Yotaro   Sugimura,   Secretary   of   the   Foreign 

Office. 
Mr.    Yutaro    Tomita,    Secretary    of    the    Finance 

Department. 
Mr.  Hachiro  Arita,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Dr.  Yamato  Ichihashi. 

Mr.  Dallas  D.  L.  McGrew,  American  Secretary. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Yoshitsugu  Tatekawa. 
Commander  Teikichi  Hori. 
Mr.  Hiroshi  Saito,  Consul. 
Mr.  Kihoshi  Kanai,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 

Imperial  Railways. 
Mr.  Suichi  Sako,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.   Takeo   Kawagoye,   Secretary   of   the   Finance 

Department. 
Mr.  Takashi  Negishi,  Professor  in  Tokyo  University 

of  Commerce. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Noburu  Morita. 
Dr.  Yoshimaro  Kxmo. 

Mr.  K.  Yoshino^  Department  of  Commimications. 
Commander  Akira  Kuraffano. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Masaharu  Hibino. 
Major  Kanichiro  Tashiro. 
Major  Tsunenari  Hara. 

Mr.  Eiji  Amau,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Paymaster  Lieutenant  Commander  Daisuke  Takci. 
Constructor  Lieutenant  Commander  Yasushi  Taji. 
Mr.  Yoshio  Iwate,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  Shigeru  Kuriyama,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Mr.  Tosnio  Shiratori,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  Masaharu  Shibatsuji,  Third  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy. 
Mr.  Renzo  Sawada,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Major  Tanehide  Furujo. 
Major  Kanichi  Nishihara. 
Mr.  Itaro  Ishii,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Mr.  Shuh  Tomii,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
Mr.  Shigcharu  Yenomoto,  Counselor  to  the  Navy 

Department. 
Mr.  Toyoki  Osagawa,  Secretary  of  the  Department 

of  Communications. 
Mr.  Eiji  Kishida,  Secretary  of  the  Foreim  Office. 
Mr.  Jotaro  Takayanagi,  Secretary-Translator  of  the 

Fore%n  Office. 
Major  Takamasa  Iseki. 
Mr.  Katsuji  Inahara. 
Mr.  Genjiro  Watanabe. 
Mr.  Takashi  Komatsu. 
First  Lieutenant  Torao  Kuwahara. 
First  Engineer  Lieutenant  Yoshihiko  Mito. 
Mr.  Shoichi  Nakayama,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
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Other  MR3f  bers  of  the  Delegation — Continued. 

Mr.  Isago  Gomyo,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Captain  A.  M.  C.  Kanichiro  Morishima. 

Mr.  Yasuji  Seko,  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

Mr.  HiroDumi  Terashima,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Mr.  Takanobu  Mitani,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Mr.  Kanzo  Shiozaki,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Mr.  Chuichi  Ohashi,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Mr.  Tatsuo  Kawai,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Mr.  Renkei  Tsuda,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Mr.  Tsunetaro  Yamamoto,  Secretary-Translator. 

Mr.  Yenji  Takeda,  Attachfi  to  Embassy. 

Mr.  Monto  Morishima,  Attach^  to  Embassy. 

Mr.  Yoshiaki  Miura,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Chuichiro  Harada,  Secretary-Translator. 

Mr.  Akira  Omi,  Attach^  to  Embassy. 

Mr.  Takero  Ishii,  Secretary  of  the  Section  of  Tele- 
graph. 

Mr.  jfobushiro  Sugijrama,  filive-Consul. 

Mr.  Tsuruya  Tamaki,  Attache  to  Embassy. 

Mr.  Issaku  Okamoto,  Attach^  to  Embassy. 

Mr.  Yokichi  Okajima,  Attache  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Tsuneo  Yonaiyama,  Secretary-Translator. 

NETHERLANDS. 
Delkoatrs. 

Jonkheer  H.  A.  van  Kamebeek,  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Jonkheer  F.  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Chief  of 
the  Political  Division  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Dr.  E.  Moresco,  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 
Alternate  Delegates. 

Dr.  J.  C.  A.  Everwijn,  Netherlands  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  ^ 

Jonkheer   W.    II.    de    Beaufort,    Minister   Plenipo- 
tentiary. 
Attached  to  the  Delegation. 

Jonkheer  H.  M.  van  Ilaersma  de  With,  Counselor  of 
Legation,  Secretary  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Jonkheer  A.  W.  L.  Tjarda  van  Starkenborgh  Sta- 
chouwer,  Secretary  of  Legation,  SecTetary  General 
of  the  Delegation. 

Mr.  G.  W.  J.  Putman  Cramer,  Commander,  Royal 
Netherlands  Navy  . 

Jonkheer  O.  Six,  Chief  of  Division  of  the  Colonial 
Office. 

Mr.  van  Wettiun,  Adviser  for  Colonial  Affairs. 

Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino,  Adviser  for  Chinese  Affairs  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indian  Government. 
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Attached  to  the  Delegation — Continued. 

Jonkheer   C.    van   Breughel   Douglas,    Attach^   of 

Legation. 
Mr.  A.  Pelt,  Press  Secretary  of  the  Delegation. 

PORTUGAL 

Dbleqates. 

Viscount  d'Alte,  Portuguese  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

Captain  E.  de  Vasconcellos. 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Montalto  de  Jesus. 

SECRETARIAT  GENERAL 

Secretary  General. 

Mr.  John  W.  Garrett,  formerly  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, Secretary  General  oi  the  Conference. 
Secretaries. 

Mr.  William  Penn  Cresson,  formerly  First  Secre- 
tary of  Embassy,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Seth  Low  Pierrepont,  formerly  Assistant  Chief 
of  Division  of   Latin-American   Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Lithgow   Osborne,  formerly  Second  Secretary 

of  Embassy,  Secretary. 
Mr.    J.    G.    D.    Paul,    formerly   Special   Assistant, 

Department  of  State,  Secretary. 
Mr.    Warden   McKee   Wilson,   Third   Secretary   of 

Embassy,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  V.  Azoy,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Interpreters. 

Professor  G.  H.  Camerlynck. 
Professor  Ren6  Talamon. 
Archives. 

Mr.  David  A.  Salmon. 
Disbursing  Officer. 
Mr.  Williiyn  McNeir. 


The  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  in  con- 
nection with  which  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions 
will  also  be  discussed,  met  at  Washington  on  Saturday, 
November  12,  1921,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Memorial 
Continental  Hall.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  presided. 

TftiE  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
(speaking  in  English ') :  Prayer  will  be  offered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Abemethy. 

'  As  English  and  French  are  the  official  languages  of  the  Conference 
each  ppeech  is  reported  verbatim  as  delivered  either  in  English  or  in 
French.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  it  is  immediately  rendered 
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Dk.  Abesnetht  (speaking  in  English) :  Almighty  God, 
we  thank  Thee  for  the  coming  of  this  eventful  day.  We 
have  seen  it  from  afar,  and  now  we  rejoice  at  its  dawning. 
May  it  bring  untold  blessings  to  a  troubled  ;world.  O 
Thou  Omnipotent  One,  today  as  in  other  days  we  believe 
that  Thou  aost  guide  in  human  affairs.  Thou  hast  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and 
though  we  are  of  many  races  and  many  tongues,  yet  the 
interests  of  the  few  are  the  interests  of  the  larger  number. 
Mav  we  feel  assured  to-day  that  the  happiness  and  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  human  family  are  inexpressibly 
dear  to  Tny  heart. 

We  pray  for  clear  vision,  or  we  shall  grope  blindly  for 
the  lignt  and  lose  our  way.  We  pray  for  hearts  lovmgly 
sympathetic  to  the  distresses  oi  others  wherever  they 
may  exist,  or  we  shall  sink  into  the  depths  of  a  miserable 
selfishness.  We  pray  for  minds  willing  to  believe  that 
the  strong  ought  to  Dear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  or 
we  shall  miss  the  great  joy  of  service.  We  pray  for  the 
forward  look,  or  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  in  hopeless 
pessimism. 

Give  us  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  to  judge  fairly,  to 
act  wisely.  Help  us  to  think  less  often  of  our  nghts 
and  more  often  of  our  duties  and  our  responsibilities. 

We  pray  at  this  hour  on  behalf  of  a  world  in  sore  need. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  sufferings  of  Thy  people. 
The  cries  of  multitudes  of  widows  and  orphans  have 
come  up  before  Thee,  O  God!  We  have  had  our  terrible 
baptism  of  blood.  There  is  hunjger  and  pestilence  and 
unutterable  anguish.  God  forbicT that  the  woes  of  these 
years  should  ever  again  be  visited  upon  this  earth.  Can 
It  be  that  Thou  hast  permitted  us  tnis  suffering  in  order 
that  we  mi^ht  turn  from  our  human  devices  to  Thee 
and  acknowledge  Thee  as  the  God  of  our  lives  and  the 
ruler  of  our  destinies?  And  may  we  walk  softly  and 
humbly  before  Thee  this  day  and  during  the  days  of 
this  fateful  Conference.  May  we  be  intent  on  knowing^ 
Thy  will  and,  knowing  it,  have  the  courage  to  do  it;  ana 
may  the  findings  of  this  Conference  be  so  wise,  so  far- 
reaching,  and  so  beneficial  that  this  world  may  take  new 
hope  and  fresh  courage.  And  to  Thee  shall  be  the 
praise  and  the  glory  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Mb.  Hughes  {speaking  in  English) :  The  President  of 
the  United  States.     (Applause,  all  present  rising.) 

The  President  of  the  Unh'ed  States  {speaking  in 
English) :  Mr.  Secretary  and  Members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  and  happy  privilege  to  bid  the  dole- 
gates   to   this  Conference   a   cordial    welcome    to    the 

into  the  other  language  by  the  official  interpreter.  The  original  8peech 
is  thereafter  carefully  translated  into  the  other  language.  This  trans- 
latioo  ifl  printed  heroin.  In  certain  nu>cs.  when  the  ppeech  is  de- 
Uvered  in  some  other  lan^age  than  French  or  Knglit^h,  the  English 
or  the  French  translation  is  taken  as  the  original. 
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capital  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  not 
only  a  satisfaction  to  greet  you  because  we  were 
lately  participants  in  a  common  cause,  in  which  shared 
sacrifices  ana  sorrows  and  triumphs  brought  our  na- 
tions more  closely  together,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
address  you  as  the  spokesmen  for  nations  whose  con- 
victions and  attending  actions  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  weal  or  woe  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overappraise  the  importance  of 
such  a  conference.  It  is  no  unseemly  boast,  no  dis- 
paragement  of  other  nations  which,  though  not  repre- 
sented, are  held  in  highest  respect,  to  declare  that  the 
conclusions  of  this  body  will  have  a  signal  influence  on 
all  human  progress — on  the  fortunes  of  the  world. 

Here  is  a  meeting,  I  can  well  believe,  which  is  an 
earnest  of  the  awakened  consciences  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury civilization.  It  is  not  a  convention  of  remorse, 
nor  a  session  of  sorrow.  It  is  not  the  conference  of 
victors  to  define  terms  of  settlement.  Nor  is  it  a  coun- 
cil of  nations  seeking  to  remake  humankind.  It  is 
rather  a  coming  together,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
to  apply  the  better  attributes  of  mankind  to  minimize 
the  laufts  in  our  international  relationships. 

Speaking  as  official  sponsor  for  the  invitation,  I  think 
I  may  say  the  call  is  not  of  the  United  States  of  America 
alone,  it  is  rather  the  spoken  word  of  a  war-wearied 
world,  strugglincr  for  restoration,  hungerinor  and  thirst- 
ing for  better  relationship:  of  humanity  crying  for  relief 
and  craving  assurances  of  lasting  peace. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  this  world-wide  aspiration. 
The  glory  of  triumph,  the  rejoicing  in  achievement,  the 
love  of  liberty,  the  devotion  to  country,  the  pangs  of 
sorrow,  the  burdens  of  debt,  the  desolation  of  ruin — all 
those  are  appraised  alike  in  all  lands.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  are  but  freshly  turned  from  the  burial  of  ah 
unknown  American  sok^ier,  when  a  nation  sorrowed 
while  paying  him  tribute.  Whether  it  was  spoken  or 
not,  a  luindred  millions  of  our  pet^ple  were  summarizing 
the  inexcusable  onuses,  the  inoaloulaWe  cost,  the  un- 
speakable saoritioos,  and  the  unutterable  sorrows,  and 
tnen*  was  tlie  evor-impolling  question:  How  oan  hu- 
manity justify  or  (lod  forgive?  Ihuuan  hate  demands 
no  such  toll:  ambition  and  gived  must  be  denied  it.  If 
misunderstandini:  must  take  tl\e  blame,  tiion  let  us 
banish  it,  and  lot  uuiloi^^tandin^i:  rule  and  mrike  irood- 
will  roi:nant  ovorywhoiv.  All  of  u<  doniauil  liSerty 
and  jnsiioo.  There  oun  not  bo  i»no  NxiiisMit  il^.e  other, 
and  tiiov  must  bo  hold  ti\o  unquo^Moiiod  pt^«o>s!v»n  of 
all  peoples.  Inlioront  ni:i\t<  nro  t^f  (uhI.  wwA  t'.e  trn^o- 
dios  of  the  world  ori*:iiu\!o  \\\  \W\x  at!on\?^tod  lior.ial. 
The  worlil  to-day  i<  iMfMn::iv.,:  liuMi  tMuoMMo^t  bv  ?.t*»>i- 
iui:  to  dofonti  or\lon\.  whon  M:r.ph>  -;imi:\  i>iV.>  f,ir  T!.»ur 
reooirnition  ihrouixh  ooininon  un.iot^tnndlni:. 
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Out  of  the  cataclysm  of  the  World  War  came  new  fel- 
lowships, new  convictions,  new  aspirations.  It  is  ours 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  A  world  staggering  with 
debt  needs  its  burden  lifted.  Humanity  which  has  been 
shocked  by*  wanton  destruction  would  minimize  the 
agencies  oi  that  destruction.  Contemplating  the  meas- 
ureless cost  of  war  and  the  continuing  burden  of  arma- 
ment, all  thoughtful  peoples  wish  for  real  limitation  of 
armament  and  woula  like  war  outlawed.  In  soberest 
reflection  the  world's  hundreds  of  millions  who  pay  in 
peace  and  die  in  war  wish  their  statesmen  to  turn  the 
expenditures  for  destruction  into  means  of  construction, 
aimed  at  a  higher  state  for  those  who  live  and  follow 
after. 

It  is  not  alone  that  the  world  cannot  readjust  itself 
and  cast  aside  the  excess  biu*dens  without  relief  from  the 
leaders  of  men.  War  has  grown  progressively  cruel  and 
more  destructive  from  the  first  recorded  conflict  to 
this  pregnant  day,  and  the  reverse  order  would  more 
become  our  boasted  civilization. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  the  United  States  wel- 
comes you  with  unselfish  hands.  We  harbor  no  fears; 
we  have  no  sordid  ends  to  serve;  we  suspect  no  enemy; 
we  contemplate  or  apprehend  no  conquest.  Content 
with  what  we  have,  we  seek  nothing  which  is  another's. 
We  only  wish  to  do  with  you  that  finer,  nobler  thing 
which  no  nation  can  do  alone. 

We  wish  to  sit  with  you  at  the  table  of  international 
understanding  and  good  will.  In  good  conscience  we  are 
eager  to  meet  you  u-ankly,  and  invite  and  offer  coopera- 
tion. The  world  demanas  a  sober  contemplation  of  the 
existing  order  and  the  realization  that  there  can  be  no 
cure  without  sacrifice,  not  by  one  of  us,  but  by  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  mean  surrendered  rights,  or  narrowed  freedom, 
or  denied  aspirations,  or  ignored  national  necessities. 
Our  Republic  would  no  more  ask  for  these  than  it  would 
give.  5io  pride  need  be  humbled,  no  nationality  sub- 
merged, but  I  would  have  a  mergence  of  minds  com- 
mitting all  of  us  to  less  preparation  for  war  and  more 
enjoyment  of  fortunate  peace. 

The  higher  hopes  come  of  the  spirit  of  our  coming 
together.  It  is  but  just  to  recognize  varying  needs  and 
peculiar  positions.  5^othing  can  be  accomplished  in  dis- 
regard 01  national  apprehensions.  Rather,  wo  should 
act  together  to  remove  the  causes  of  apprehensions. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  in  intrigue.  Greater  assurance  is 
found  in  the  exchanges  of  simple  honesty  and  directness, 
among  men  resolved  to  accomplish  as  becomes  leaders 
amon^  nations,  when  civilization  itself  has  come  to  its 
crucial  test. 

It  is  not  to  be  challenged  that  government  fails  when 
the  excess  of  it«  cost  robs  the  people  of  the  way  to  happi- 
ness and  the  opportunity  to  achieve.     If  the  finer  sen- 
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timents  were  not  urging,  the  cold,  hard  facts  of  excessive 
cost  and  the  eloquence  of  economics  would  urge  us  to 
reduce  our  armaments.  If  the  concept  of  a  better  order 
does  not  appeal,  then  let  us  ponder  the  burden  and  the 
blight  of  continued  competition. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  world  has  swimg  along 
throughout  the  ages  without  heeding  this  call  from  the 
kindlier  hearts  of  men.  But  the  same  world  never  be- 
fore was  so  tragically  brought  to  realization  of  the  utter 
futility  of  passion's  sway  when  reason  and  conscience  and 
fellowship  point  a  nobler  way. 

I  can  speak  officially  only  for  our  United  States.  Our 
hundred  millions  frankly  want  less  of  armament  and 
none  of  war.  Wholly  free  from  guile,  sure  in  our  own 
minds  that  we  harbor  no  unworthy  designs,  we  accredit 
the  world  with  the  same  good  intent.  So  I  welcome  vou^ 
not  alone  in  good  will  and  high  purpose,  but  with  high 

/-^e  are  met  for  a  service  to  mankind.  In  all  simplic- 
ity, in  all  honesty  and  all  honor,  there  may  be  written 
here  the  avowals  of  a  world  conscience  refined  by  the 
consuming  fires  of  war,  and  made  more  sensitive  by  the 
anxious  aftermath.  I  hope  for  that  imderstanding  which 
will  emphasize  the  guarantees  of  peace,  and  for  commit- 
ments to  less  burdens  and  a  better  order  which  will  tran- 
quilize  the  world.  In  such  an  accomplishment  there  will 
be  added  glory  to  your  flags  and  ours,  and  the  rejoicing 
of  mankind  will  make  the  transcending  music  of  all  sue- 
ceedin^ime. 

Mb.  Hughes  {speaking  in  English) :  It  is  understood  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  delegates  that  both  JVench  and  Eng- 
lish snail  be  the  official  languages  of  the  Conference;  and, 
in  order  that  time  may  be  saved,  as  the  address  of  the 
President  has  already  been  distributed  in  both  languages, 
it  is  assumed  not  to  be  necessary  to  have  it  repeat^  in 
interpretation. 

Is  that  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Briand? 

Mr.  Briand  (speaking  in  French) :  I  thank  vou,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Since,  as  you  say,  a  translation  nas  been 
distributed  for  the  sake  of  saving  time,  we  shall  not  insist 
on  having  the  speech  interpreted  into  French. 

Mr.  Elughes  (speaking  in  English) :  Gentlemen,  it  is 
now  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Balfour  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Secretary, 
Gentlemen: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  in  his  most 
noble  and  eloquent  address,  given  this  conference  a 
lead.  He  has  even  provided  it,  if  I  may  so  say,  with 
a  motto,  in  some  of  the  last  words  which  he  spoke: 
simplicity,  honesty,  honor. 

1  ou,  Mr.  Secretary,  have  just  appealed  to  us  to  organ- 
ize our  proceedings:  but  neither  can  we  f oUow  the  advice 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  nor  can  we  carry 
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out  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  unle^ 
we  have,  to  be^  with,  a  chairman  who  shall  preside 
over  our  proceedings. 

There  is  a  well  understood  rule,  practiced,  so  far  as  I 
know,  universally,  that  the  nation  which  invitees  the  con- 
ference, the  nation  which  offers  that  conference  hospital- 
ity, should  also  provide  it  with  its  chairman  and  presiding 
genius.  That  rule,  I  take  it,  would  under  any  circum- 
stances be  followed  on  the  present  occasion.  But,  if  I 
may  say  so  in  his  presence,  1  think  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  not  only  these  technical  rights  to  our  allegiance, 
but  he  also  has  personal  qualifications  which  specially 
fit  him  to  carry  out  the  great  and  responsible  duties  which 
will  fall  to  his  lot.  (Applause,)  The  capacity,  character, 
courtesy,  experience,  all  the  great  qualities  required  in  a 
chairman  presiding  over  a  great  assembly  are  his.  I 
therefore  feel  that  i  am  not  exceeding  my  privileges  if  I 
venture,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  around  this  table,  to 
say  that,  without  going  through  the  vain  aild  empty 
formality  of  a  resolution  and  a  vote,  we  ask  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  take  the  chair  now  and  hereafter  whenever 
this  Conference  meets  as  on  the  present  occasion  and 
also  at  every  committee  of  which  you,  Mr.  Secretary, 
may  be  a  member. 

n,  as  I  doubt  not,  in  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  1 
have  carried  with  me  the  unanimous  and  hearty  sym- 
pathy of  every  gentleman  around  this  table  whom  I  am 
addressing,  you  may  perhaps  consider  that  I  am  en- 
dowed with  sufficient  authonty  to  ask  you  now  and  here 
to  take  the  chair  and  preside  over  all  our  future  pro- 
ceedings.    {Applause.) 

Mb.  Hcgqrs  (speaking  in  English) :  Gentlemen,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  privilege  and  responsibility  that  I 
accept  the  nonor  you  nave  conferred. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  most  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  assurances  of  friendly  cooperation  whicn  have  been 
^nerously  expressed  by*  the  representatives  of  all  the 
uvited  Governments.  The  earnest  desire  and  purpose, 
manifested  in  every  step  in  the  approach  to  this  meeting, 
that  we  should  meet  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a 
watching  world  by  effective  action  suited  to  the  oppor- 
tonit  v  is  the  best  aus:ury  for  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

The  President  invited  the  Governments  of  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  to  participate  in  a 
conference  on  the  subject  of  limitation  of  armament,  in 
connection  with  which  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions 
would  also  be  discussed.  It  would  have  been  most  agree- 
able to  the  President  to  have  invited  all  the  Powers  to 
take  part  in  this  Conference,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
time  when  other  considerations  should  yield  to  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  the  existing  exit^ency,  and  in  this 
view  the  invitation  was  extended  to  the  gn)up  known  as 
the  Principal  Allied  and  Ai^sociated  Powers,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  conditions  produced  by  the  war,  contn>l  in 
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the  main  the  armament  of  the  world.  The  opportunity 
to  liniit  armament  lies  mthin  their  grasp. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  tne  interests  of  other 
Powers  in  the  Far  East  made  it  appropriate  that  they 
should  be  invited  to  participate  m  the  discussion  of 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  and,  with  the  approval 
of  the  five  Powers,  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  questions  has  been  extended  to  Belgium, 
China,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 

The  inclusion  of  the  proposal  tor  the  discussion  of 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  or  delaying  an  agreement  for  limitation 
of  armament,  but  rather  to  support  that  undertaking  by 
availing  ourselves  of  this  meeting  to  endeavor  to  reach  a 
common  understanding  as  to  the  principles  and  policies 
to  be  followed  in  the  Far  East  and  thus  greatly  to 
diminish,  and  if  possible  wholly  to  remove,  discernible 
sources  of  controversy.  It  is  believed  that  by  inter- 
changes of  views  at  this  opportune  time  the  Governments 
represented  here  may  find  a  basis  of  accord  and  thus 
give  expression  to  their  desire  to  assure  enduring  friend- 
snip. 

In  the  public  discussions  which  have  preceded  the 
Conference,  there  have  been  apparently  two  competing 
views:  one,  that  the  consideration  of  armament  should 
await  the  result  of  the  discussion  of  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tions, and  another,  that  the  latter  discussion  should  be 
postponed  until  an  agreement  for  limitation  of  armament 
nas  oeen  reached.  1  am  unable  to  find  sufiicient  reason 
for  adopting  either  of  these  extreme  views.  I  think  that^ 
it  woula  be  most  unfortunate  if  we  should  disappoint  the 
hopes  which  have  attached  to  this  meeting  by  a  post- 
ponement of  the  consideration  of  the  first  subject.  The 
world  looks  to  this  Conference  to  relieve  humanity  of  the 
crushing  burden  created  by  competition  in  armament, 
and  it  is  the  view  of  the  American  Government  that  we 
should  meet  that  expectation  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  (Applause,)  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  the 
Conference  should  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  limitation  of  armament. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  wo  must  postpone 
the  examination  of  Far  Eastern  questions.  Those 
questions,  of  vast  importance,  press  for  solution.  It  is 
hoped  that  immediate  provision  may  be  made  to  deal 
with  them  adequately,  and  it  is  sugc^oHted  that  it  may  be 
found  to  be  entirely  practicable  through  the  distribution 
of  the  work  amon<;  designated  comrnittoos  to  make  prog- 
ress to  the  ends  soui^ht  to  be  achieved  without  either 
subject  being  treated  as  a  hindrance  to  the  proper  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  the  other. 

The  proposal  to  limit  armament  by  an  agreement  of 
the  Powers  is  not  a  new  one,  and  we  are  admonished  by 
the  futility  of  earlier  efforts.  It  may  be  well  to  recall 
the  noble  aspirations  which  were  voiced   twenty-three 
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years  ago  in  the  imperial  rescript  of  His  Majesty  the 
tmperor  of  Russia.  It  was  then  pointed  out  with  clarity 
and  emphasis  that  ^'The  intellectual  and  physical  strength 
of  the  nations,  labor  and  capital,  are  for  the  major  part 
diyerted  from  their  natural  applications  and  unpro- 
ductively  consumed.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  devoted 
to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  which, 
though  to-day  regarded  as  the  last  word  of  science,  are 
destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all  value  in  consequence  of 
some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field.  National  culture, 
economic  progress,  and  thfe  production  of  wealth  are  either 
paralyzed  or  checked  in  tneir  development.  Moreover, 
in  proportion  as  the  armaments  of  each  Power  increase, 
so  do  they  less  and  less  fulfill  the  object  which  the  Gov- 
ernments have  set  before  themselves.  The  economic 
crises,  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  of  armaments  d 
ouirance  and  the  continual  danger  which  lies  in  this 
massing  of  war  materials,  are  transforming  the  armed 
peace  of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden,  which  the 
peoples  have  more  and  more  difficulty  in  bearing.  It 
appears  evident,  then,  that  if  this  state  of  things  were 
prolonged  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  calamity  which 
it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the  horrors  of  which  make  every 
thinking  man  shudder  in  advance.  To  put  an  end  to 
these  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek  the  means  of 
warding  off  the  calamities  which  are  threatening  the 
whole  world — such  is  the  supreme  duty  which  is  today 
imposed  on  all  States.^' 

it  was  with  this  sense  of  obligation  that  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  proposed  the  Conference,  which 
was  '* to  occupy  itself  with  tms  grave  problem"  and  which 
met  at  The  Hague  in  the  year  1899.  Important  as  were 
the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  that  Conference, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  its  result  in  the  specific  matter  of  hmi- 
tation  of  armament  went  no  further  than  the  adoption 
of  a  final  resolution  setting  forth  the  opinion  '^that  the 
restriction  of  military  charges,  which  are  at  present  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  world,  is  extremely  desirable  for  the 
increase  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind," 
and  the  utterance  of  the  wish  that  the  governments 
*'may  examine  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  as  to  the 
limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  war 
budgets." 

It  was  seven  years  later  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  in  answering  a  note  of 
the  Russian  Ambassador  suggesting  in  outline  a  program 
of  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  said:  "The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  therefore,  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
reserve  for  itself  the  liberty  to  propose  to  the  Second 
Peace  Conference,  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  consideration, 
the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments,  in  the  hope 
that,  if  nothing  further  can  be  accomplished,  some  slignt 
advance  may  be  made  toward  the  realization  of  the  lofty 
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conception  which  actuated  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
calling  the  First  Conference."  It  is  significant  that  the 
Imperial  German  Goyemment  expressra  itself  as  ''  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  question  of  disarmament "  and  that 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  threatened  to  decline  to  send 
delegates  if  the  subject  of  disarmament  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed. In  view,  however,  of  the  resolution  which  had 
been  adopted  at  the  First  Ha^e  Conference,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  United  States  were  mstructed  that  the  subject 
of  limitation  of  armament  *' should  be  regarded  as  imfin- 
ished  business,  and  that  the  Second  Conference  should 
ascertain  and  give  full  consideration  to  the  results  of  such 
examination  as  the  Governments  may  have  given  to  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  pursuant  to  the  wLsh  expressed 
DV  the  First  Conference."  But  by  reason  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  subject  had  encountered,  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague,  although  it  made  notable 
progress  in  provision  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
controversies,  was  unable  to  deal  with  limitation  of 
armament  except  by  a  resolution  in  the  following  general 
terms:  "The  Conference  confirms  the  resolution  adopted 
hj  the  Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
niilitary  expenditure;  and  inasmuch  as  military  expendi- 
ture has  considerably  increased  in  almost  every  country 
since  that  time,  the  Conference  declares  that  it  is  emi- 
nently desirable  that  the  Governments  should  resume  the 
serious  examination  of  this  question." 

This  was  the  fniition  of  the  efforts  of  eight  years. 
Although  the  effect  was  clearly  perceived,  the  race  in 

f>reparation  of  armament,  wholly  unaffected  by  these 
utile  suggestions,  went  on  until  it  fittingly  culminated  in 
the  greatest  war  of  history;  and  we  are  now  suffering 
from  the  unparalleled  loss  of  life,  the  destruction  of  hopes, 
the  economic  dislocations  and  the  widespread  impoverish- 
ment which  measure  the  cost  of  the  victory  over  the 
brutal  pretensions  of  military  force. 

But  if  we  are  warned  by  the  inadequacy  of  earlier 
endeavors  for  limitation  of  armament,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  the  extraordinary  opportunity  now  presented. 
We  not  only  have  the  lessons  oi  the  past  to  guide  us,  not 
only  do  we  have  the  reaction  from  the  disillusioning 
experiences  of  war,  but  we  must  meet  the  challenge  or 
imperative  economic  demands.  What  was  convenient  or 
highly  desirable  before  is  now  a  matter  of  vital  necessity. 
If  there  is  to  be  economic  rehabilitation,  if  the  longings 
for  reasonable  progress  are  not  to  be  denied,  if  we  are 
to  be  spared  the  uprisings  of  peoples  made  desperate  in 
the  desire  to  shake  off  burdens  no  longer  endurable, 
competition  in  armament  must  stop.  {Great  applause.) 
The  present  opportunity  not  only  derives  its  advantage 
from  a  general  appreciation  of  this  fact,  but  the  power  to 
deal  with  the  exigency  now  rests  with  a  small  group  of 
nations,  represented  nere,  who  have  every  reason    to 
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desire  peace  and  to  promote  amity.  The  astomidin^ 
ambition  which  lay  athwart  the  promise  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  no  longer  menaces  the  world,  and  the 

Sreat  opportimity  of  liberty-loving  and  peace-preserving 
emocracies  has  come.  Is  it  not  plain  tnat  the  time  has 
passed  for  mere  resolutions,  that  the  responsible  Powers 
should  examine  the  question  of  limitation  of  armament  ? 
We  can  no  longer  content  ourselves  with  investigations, 
with  statistics,  with  reports,  with  the  circumlocution  of 
inquiry.  The  essential  facts  are  sufficiently  known. 
The  time  has  come,  and  this  Conference  has  been  called, 
not  for  general  resolutions  or  mutual  advice,  but  for 
action.  (Applause.)  We  meet  with  full  understandinc^ 
that  the  aspirations  of  mankind  are  not  to  be  defeated 
either  by  plausible  suggestions  of  postponement  or  by 
unpracticaole  counsels  of  perfection.  Power  and  respon- 
sibility are  here  and  the  world  awaits  a  practicable 
program  which  shall  at  once  be  put  into  execution. 

I  am  confident  that  I  shall  have  your  approval  in 
suggesting  that  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  otners  before 
the  Conference,  it  is  desirable  to  follow  the  course  of 
procedure  which  has  the  best  promise  of  achievement 
rather  than  one  which  would  facilitate  division;  and  thus, 
constantly  aiming  to  agree  so  far  as  possible,  we  shall, 
with  each  point  of  agreement,  make  it  easier  to  proceed 

to  others. 

The  question,  in  relation  to  armament,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  of  primary  importance  at  this  time,  and  with 
which  we  can  aeal  most  promptlv  and  effectively,  is  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament.  There  are  certain  general 
considerations  which  may  be  deemed  pertinent  to  this 
subject. 

The  first  is  that  the  core  of  the  difliculty  is  to  be  found 
in  the  competition  in  naval  programs,  and  that,  in  order 
appropriately  to  limit  naval  armament,  competition  in 
its  production  must  be  abandoned.  Competition  will  not 
be  remedied  by  resolves  with  respect  to  the  method  ol 
its  continuance.  One  program  inevitably  leads  to 
another,  and  if  competition  continues,  its  regulation  is 
impracticable.  There  is  only  one  adequate  way  out 
and  that  is  to  end  it  now.     (Applause.) 

It  is  apparent  that  this  can  not  be  accomplished 
withQUt  serious  sacrifices.  Enormous  sums  have  been 
expended  upon  ships  under  construction  and  building 
programs  which  are  now  under  way  can  not  be  given  up 
without  heavy  loss.  Yet,  if  the  present  construction  of 
capital  ships  goes  forward,  other  ships  will  inevitably 
be  built  to  rival  them  and  this  will  lead  to  still  others. 
Thus  the  race  will  continue  so  long  as  abilitv  to  continue 
lasts.  The  effort  to  escape  sacrifices  is  futife.  We  must 
face  them  or  yield  our  purpose. 

It  is  also  clear  that  no  one  of  the  naval  Powers  should 
be  expected  to  make  these  sacrifices  alone.     (Applause,) 
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The  only  hope  of  limitation  of  naval  armament  is  hy 
agreement  among  the  nations  concerned,  and  this 
agreement  should  be  entirely  fair  and  reasonable  in  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifices  reauired  of  each  of  the  Powers. 
In  considering  the  basis  ot  such  an  agreement  and  the 
commensurate  sacrifices  to  be  required,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  regard  to  the  existing  naval  strength  of  the 
great  naval  Powers,  including  the  extent  of  construction 
already  effected  in  the  case  of  ships  in  process.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  one  nation  is  as  free  to  compete 
as  another,  and  each  may  find  grounds  for  its  action. 
What  one  may  do  another  may  demand  the  opportunity 
to  rival,  and  we  remain  in  the  thrall  of  competitive  effort. 
I  may  add  that  the  American  delegates  are  advised  by 
their  naval  experts  that  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships  may 
fairlv  be  taken  to  measure  the  relative  strength  of  navies, 
as  the  provision  for  auxiliary  combatant  craft  should 
sustain  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  capital  ship  tonnas^e 
aUowed.  ^  ^ 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  a  vital  part  of  a  plan  for  the 
limitation  of  naval  armament  that  there  snould  be  a 
naval  holiday.  It  is  proposed  that  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  ten  years  there  should  be  no  further  construction 
of  capital  ships.     {Applause.) 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  go  beyond 
these  general  propositions,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
delegation  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  submit  to  you  a  concrete  prop- 
osition for  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armament.     (ApplatLse.) 

It  should  be  added  that  this  proposal  immediately 
concerns  the  British  Empire,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  due  to 
the  World  War  affecting  the  existing  strength  of  the 
navies  of  France  and  Italy,  it  is  not  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  ton- 
nage allowance  of  these  nations,  but  the  Umted  States 
proposes  that  this  matter  be  reserved  for  the  later  con- 
sideration of  the  Conference. 

In  making  the  present  proposal  the  United  States  is 
most  solicitous  to  deal  with  the  question  upon  an  entirely 
reasonable  and  practicable  basis,  to  the  end  that  the 
just  interests  of  all  shall  be  adequately  guarded  and  that 
national  security  and  defense  shall  be  maintained.  Four 
general  principles  have  been  applied: 

(1)  That  all  capital  ship  building  programs,  either 
actual  or  projected,  should  be  abandoned; 

(2)  That  further  reduction  should  be  made  tlirough  the 
scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships; 

(3)  That,  in  general,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  exist- 
ing naval  strength  of  the  rowers  concerned: 

(4)  That  the  capital  ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as 
the  measurement  of  strength  for  navies  and  a  propor- 
tionate allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed. 
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Thr  principal  features  of  the  proposed  agreement  are  as 
followr>: 

Capital  Ships. 
United  SMes: 

The  Uniied  States  is  now  completing  its  program  of 
1916  calling  for  10  new  battleships  and  6  battle  cruisers. 

One  battleship  has  been  completed.  The  others  are  in 
various  stages  of  construction;  in  some  cases  from  60  to 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  construction  has  been  done. 
On  these  15  capital  ships  now  being  built  over 
$330,000,000  have  been  spent:  Still,  the  United  States 
is  willing  in  the  interest  of  an  immediate  limitation  of 
naval  armament  to  scrap  all  these  ships. 

The  United  States  proposes,  if  this  plan  is  accepted — 

(1)  To  scrap  all  capital  ships  now  imder  construc- 
tion. This  includes  6  battle  cruisers  and  7  battleships 
on  the  ways  and  in  course  of  building,  and  2  battleships 
launched. 

The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  thus  to  be 
scrapped  is  15.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  new  capital 
ship  when  completed  would  be  618,000  tons. 

(2)  To  scrap  all  of  the  older  battleships  up  to,  but 
not  including,  the  Delaware  tod  North  Dakota.  The 
number  of  these  old  battleships  to  be  scrapped  is  15. 
Their  total  tonnage  is  227,740  tons. 

Thus  the  number  of  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  by 
the  United  States,  if  this  plan  is  accepted,  is  30,  with 
an  ag^egate  tonnage  (including  that  of  ships  in  con- 
struction, if  completed)  of  845,740  tons. 

Chreai  Britain: 

The  plan  contemplates  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
shall  take  action  which  is  fairly  conmiensurate  with  the 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Unitecl  States. 

It  is  proposed  that  Great  Britain — 

(1)  Snail  stop  further  construction  of  the  4  new 
Hoods,  the  new  capital  ships  not  laid  down  but  upon 
which  monev  has  oeon  spent.  These  4  ships,  if  com- 
pleted, would  have  tonnage  displacement  of  172,000 
tons. 

(2)  Shall,  in  addition,  scrap  her  predreadnaiights, 
second-line  battleships,  and  first-line  battleships  up  to 
but  not  including  the  KiniJ  Georqe  V  class. 

These,  with  certain  predroadnaughts  which  it  is 
understood  have  already  been  scrapped,  would  amount 
to  19  capital  ships  and  a  tonnage  reduction  of  411,375 
tons. 

The  total  tonnage  of  ships  thus  to  be  scrapped  by  Great 
Britain  (including  the  tonnage  of  the  4  Hoods,  if  com- 

Sleted)  would  be  583,375  tons. 
avan: 

It  is  proposed  that  Japan — 

(1)  Shall  abandon  her  program  of  ships  not  yet  laid 
down,  viz.,  the  Kii,  Owariy  Ao.  7  and  A o.  5,  battleships, 
and  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  ^,  battle  cruisers. 
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It  should  be  observed  that  this  idea  does  not  bWolve 
the  stopping  of  construction,  as  the  construction  of 
none  of  tnese  ships  has  been  begun. 

(2)  Shall  scrap  3  capital  ships:  the  Mutsu  iaunched, 
the  Tosa  and  Kaga  in  course  oT  building;  ar<d  4  battle- 
cruisers:  the  Arnagi  and  AJcagi  in  course  of  building,  and 
the  Atoga  and  Tdkao  not  yet  laid  down*  but  for  which 
certain  material  has  been  assembled. 

The  total  niunber  of  new  capital  ethips  to  be  scrapped 
under  this  paragraph  is  sevea.  The  total  tonnage  of 
these  new  capitalships  when  completed  would  be  289,100 
tons. 

(3)  Shall  scrap  all  predreadnaughts  and  battleships  of 
the  second  line.  This  would  include  the  scrapping  of  all 
ships  up  to  but  not  including  the  Settsu;  tnat  is,  the 
scrapping  of  10  older  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
159,828  tons. 

The  total  reduction  of  tonnage  on  vessels  existing, 
laid  down,  or  for  which  material  has  been  assembled 
(taking  the  tonnage  of  the  new  ships  when  completed), 
would  be  448,  928  tons. 

The  three  Powers: 

Thus,  under  this  plan  there  would  be  immediately 
destroyed,  of  the  navies  of  the  three  Powers,  66  capital 
fighting  ships,  built  and  building,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
1,878,043. 

It  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  agreed  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  that  their  navies,  with 
respect  to  capital  ships,  within  three  months  after  the 
maldng  of  the  agreement  shall  consist  of  certain  ships 
designated  in  the  proposal  and  nimabering  for  the  United 
States  18,  for  Great  Britain  22,  for  Japan  10. 

The  tonnage  of  these  ships  would  be  as  follows:  of  the 
United  States,  500,650,  of  Great  Britain,  604,450;  of 
Japan,  299,700.  In  reaching  this  result,  the  age  factor 
in  the  case  of  the  respective  navies  has  received  appro- 
priate consideration. 

Repktcement: 

With  respect  to  replacement,  the  United  States  pro- 
poses— 

(1)  That  it  be  agreed  that  the  first  replacement  ton- 
nage shall  not  be  laid  down  until  10  years  from  the  date 
of  the  agreement; 

(2)  That  replacement  be  limited  by  an  agreed  maxi- 
mum of  capital  ship  tonnage  as  follows: 

For  the  United  States 500,000  tons. 

For  Great  Britain 500,000  tons. 

For  Japan 300,000  tons. 

(3)  That,  subject  to  the  10-year  limitation  above  fixed 
and  the  maximum  standard,  capital  ships  may  be  re- 
placed when  they  are  20  years  old  by  new  capital  ship 
construction; 


ir 
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(4)  That  no  capital  ship  shall  be  built  in  replacement 
with  a  tonnage  displacement  of  more  than  35,000  tons. 

I  have  sketched  the  proposal  only  in  outline,  leaving 
the  technical  details  to  oe  supplied  oy  the  formal  propo- 
sition which  is  ready  for  submission  to  the  delegates.^ 

The  plan  includes  provision  for  the  limitation  of  auxil- 
iary combatant  craft.  This  term  embraces  three  classes; 
that  is:  (1)  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft,  such  as 
cruisers  (exclusive  of  battle  cruisers),  flotilla  leaders,  de- 
stroyers, and  various  surf  ace  types;  (2)  submarines;  and 
(3)  airplane  carriers. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  proposals  for  these 
various  classes,  as  they  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
provisions  for  capital  fighting  ships. 

With  the  acceptance  of  this  plan  the  burden  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  competition  in  naval  armament  will 
be  lifted.  Enormous  simis  will  be  released  to  aid  the 
progress  of  civilization.  At  the  same  time  the  proper 
demands  of  national  defense  will  be  adeauately  met  and 
the  nations  will  have  ample  opportunity  auring  the  naval 
holiday  of  10  years  to  consider  their  future  course.  Prep- 
aration for  offensive  naval  war  will  stop  now.  (Great 
applaiLse.) 

1  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  other 
topics  which  have  been  listed  upon  the  tentative  agenda 
proposed  in  anticipation  of  the  Conference. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  address  given  by  the  President, 
as  copies  in  both  French  and  English  wiU  be  available 
for  distribution,  may  I  ask  if  it  is  agreeable  that  the  trans- 
lation into  French  may  be  dispensed  with  ? 

Mr.  Briand  {Breaking  in  French) :  With  great  pleasure. 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  f  suggest  that 
the  Conference  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Secretary 
General,  and  I  propose,  for  the  purpose,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Garrett.  (After  a  pause) :  I  understand  that 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Garrett  as  Secretary  General  is 
Agreed  to  by  the  delegates.     (Applause.) 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  heads  of  mis- 
sions of  the  five  great  Powers,  or  such  representative  as 
each  Power  may  respectively  select  for  the  purpose, 
should  constitute  a  committee  on  program  and  proced- 
ure with  respect  to  the  questions  relating  to  limitation  of 
annament.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the  delegates?  (After 
a  pan^e):  That  suggestion  is  accepted,  and  the  heads  of 
the  delegations  oi  the  five  Powers,  or  such  representa- 
tives as  each  Power  respectively  may  designate  for  the 
purpose,  will  constitute  a  committee  on  program  and 
procedure  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  limitation  of 
armament. 

I  also  suggest  that  the  heads  of  missiona^of  the  five 
Powers,  and  of  the  other  Powers  who  have  been  invited 


*  Thia  piopoeilion  ia  printed  in  full,  infra. 
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to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
questions,  or  such  representatives  as  such  Powers  may 
respectively  designate  for  the  purpose,  shall  constitute 
a  committee  on  program  and  procedure  for  the  discussion 
of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions.  Is  that  agreeable 
to  the  delegates  ?  {After  a  pause) :  I  understand  that 
that  suggestion  is  acceptable  to  all  the  delegates.  The 
heads  of  the  missions  representative  of  the  nme  Powers, 
as  suggested,  will  constitute  the  committee  on  program 
and  procedure  with  relation  to  the  subject  of  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  problems. 

It  is  suggested  that  upon  the  adjournment  of  the 
session  to-aay,  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  may  be 
left  with  the  Secretary  General.  If  there  is  no  further 
business  which  it  is  desired  to  transact  at  this  session  of 
the  Conference,  and  it  is  entirely  f^eeable  to  the  dele- 
gations, a  motion  to  adjourn  until  Tuesday  at  11  o'clock 
at  this  place  wiU  be  in  order. 

{Insistent  calls  from  the  audieTice:  "Briandl") 

Mr.  Briand  (speaking  in  French):  Mr.  Chairman, 
Gentlemen: 

When  my  country  received  the  invitation  from  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the^  United  States  to 
be  represented  at  this  Conference,  it  promptly  replied, 
''Present!"  In  so  doing,  France  was  actuated  primarily 
by  the  sentiments  of  gratitude,  henceforth  imperishable, 
wnich  exist  between  my  country  and  the  Republic  ol 
the  United  States;  she  was  likewise  prompted  by  her 
own  aspirations  for  peace  and  her  ardent  desire  to  join 
in  every  act  that  might  assure,  strengthen,  and,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  render  it  final. 

When  we  were  facing  the  gravest  dangers;  when,  in 
a  terrible  war  which  she  had  not  provoked,  France  was 
staggering  under  the  blows;  when  her  life  and  liberty, 
with  which  I  may  say  the  liberty  of  the  entire  world 
was  bound  up,  were  bemg  threatened,  the  great  Republic 
of  the  United  States  unhesitatingly  sent  millions  of  men 
overseas  to  take  their  places  at  our  side  on  the  field  of 
battle.  With  our  other  allies,  she  has  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  safeguard  the  independence  and  the  life  of 
my  country. 

Having  won  the  war  together,  we  could  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  a  summons  to  contribute  our  efiForts  to  an 
endeavor  to  secure  a  lasting  peace.  In  this  Conference, 
France  occupies  a  special  position  which  our  friends  of 
America  have  been  good  enough  to  recognize;  but,  how- 
ever burdensome  may  be  the  anxieties  which  continue  to 
weigh  upon  her,  however  alarming  may  still  be  the 
dangers  surrounding  her,  France  wishes  with  all  her 
might,  with  all  her  heart,  to  work  out  with  you  the 
means  of  limiting  costly  armaments.  In  this  respect 
she  has  already  accomplished  much;  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion,  during  the  course  of  this  Conference,   to  make 
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known  our  efforts  in  this  direction.  But  she  is  disposed 
to  continue  along  this  line  to  the  very  end. 

At  no  period  of  their  history  have  the  people  of  France 
been  inspired  by  sentiments  of  imperialism  or  conquest. 
For  fifty  years  France  has  remained  faithful  to  peace, 
and,  despite  the  cruel  wound  she  carried  in  her  side, 
inflicted  under  fla^ant  conditions  of  injustice  which  you 
know  well,  in  all  circumstances  she  has  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  every  challenge,  to  every  provocation;  and  each  time 
ihat  it  nas  been  possible  for  ner  to  insure  peace  through 
arbitration  she  has  generously  offered  to  do  so. 

On  the  morrow  of  a  terrible  struggle — and  France 
knows  better  than  any  other  nation  what  it  costs  to 
carry  on  such  a  war,  for  she  has  seen  on  her  soil  the  dread- 
ful tragedy  of  allied  peoples  shedding  their  blood  upon 
the  same  battlefield — ^I  believe  I  can  say  that  she  feels, 
more  than  any  other  country,  the  horror  of  war  and  the 
love  of  peace. 

If  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
security  which  she  has  the  right  to  demand,  in  order 
that  peace  may  be  assured,  and  if  at  the  same  time  she 
is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  some  of  her  armament  in  order 
to  secure  that  peace,  France  is  ready  to  consent  to  these 
sacrifices.  This  is  a  question  which  we  will  take  up  with 
our  friends  in  the  Conference.  Face  to  face,  we  will  talk 
to  each  other  with  open  hearts;  we  will  make  known  our 
respective  positions;  we  will  state  what  we  have  done  to 
lessen  the  military  burden  which  weighs  so  heavilv  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  France  is  here  for  tnat.  I 
thanlc  you  for  having  invited  her.  That  is  proof  that 
you  have  not  doubted  her  sentiments  and  that,  in  spite  of 
certain  poisonous  propaganda,  you  have  never  believed 
she  was  the  enemy  of  peace.  She  has  defended  her 
liberty;  the  traditions  of  ner  past  permit  me  to  say  that 
she  has  defended  the  liberty  of  tne  world.  But  if  to- 
morrow her  safety  be  assured,  France  is  ready  to  say: 
"Arms  down!"     {Applause,) 

The  Chaikman  (speaking  in  English):  May  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  the  Japanese  Delegation  ? 

Prince  Tokugawa  (speaking  in  English) :  With  your 
permission  I  shall  sav  a  few  words. 

The  Japanese  Delegation  is  happy  to  feel  that  the 
Presidency  of  this  important  Conference  has  now  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  statesman  who  enjoys  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

All  humanity  is  interested  in  the  great  purpose  for 
which  this  meeting  has  been  called.  We  are  here  to 
compose  difficulties,  not  to  create  them.  We  mean 
seriously  to  promote  true  and  honest  friendship  among 
nations,  not  to  impair  it.  (Applau^^e.)  We  propose,  not 
to  prescribe  terms  or  to  dictate  a  constitution  to  a  doubt- 
ing world,  but  to  carry  out  the  plain  dictates  of  common 
sense.    (Applanse.) 
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The  world  needs  peace.  It  calls  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  And  to  cooperate  with  the  Powers  here 
so  worthily  represented  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  lofty  end,  under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  will  be  for  Japan  a  source  of  greatest 
pleasure.     (Applatise.) 

The  Chairman:  Before  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Senator  Schanzer  for  the  Italian  Government, 
will  you  permit  the  interpreter  to  present  in  French  the 
very  excellent  remarks  oi  the  representative  of  Japan  ? 

Senator  Schanzer,  of  Italy,  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
you. 

Senator  Schanzer  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference: 

May  I  be  allowed  to  express  in  the  name  of  the  Italian 
Delegation  the  sentiments  of  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  have  listened  to  the  noble  speech  of 
the  Chief  of  this  great  Republic  and  to  the  highly  mterest- 
ing  and  most  important  statements  made  by  yourself, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

We  have  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  people  appealing 
to  the  other  peoples  for  a  work  of  civilization  and  numan 
progress.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  Italy  can  accept  with- 
out reservation  the  great  lines  of  your  program  and  the 
spirit  by  which  it  is  inspired.  The  convocation  of  the 
Conference,  which  has  in  view  the  high  ideal  of  creating 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
world,  has  found  in  Italy  the  most  favorable  and  sympa- 
thetic reception. 

Italy  did  not  provoke  the  war,  but  entered  the  war 
when  justice  and  historical  necessity  required  it.  She 
fought  strenuously  by  the  side  of  the  allied  and  associated 
nations  to  victory,  notwithstanding  the  most  cruel  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  wealth.  To-day  Italy  is  one  of  the  very 
first  elements  of  peace.  She  has  nothing  to  ask  of  any- 
body and  nothing  to  fear.  She  has  no  reason  for  conflict 
with  other  peoples,  and  wishes  only  to  proceed  along  the 
way  of  her  economic  and  financial  reconstruction,  in  bar- 
mony  with  the  interests  of  other  nations  and  safeguarding 
the  prestige  of  the  Italian  name  in  the  world. 

Italy  has  no  imperialistic  aspirations  of  any  kind,  even 
thougn  she  is  conscious  of  her  glorious  past  and  of  her 
mission  of  civilization  for  the  future.  Owing  to  her  tra- 
ditions, to  the  political  doctrines  of  her  most  eminent 
writers  and  thinKers  and  to  the  mental  and  moral  char- 
acter of  her  people,  Italy  feels  capable  of  cooperating  and 
stands  ready  to  cooperate  loyally  and  efTectively  toward 
the  realization  of  the  ideals  which  you,  Mr.  Cnairman, 
propose  to  attain  in  this  Conference,  and  to  make  her 
contribution  to  whatever  measures  may  bo  considered 
useful  to  guarantee  the  world  against  the  dangers  of  war. 

No  war,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  our  bound- 
aries, can  leave  us  indifferent,  either  for  ethical  reasons 
or  for  economic  reasons.     A  new  war  would  be  even 
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more  frightful  than  the  great  war  from  which  we  have 
just  emerged.  And  a  new  war,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world,  would  be  an  unparalleled  economic  disaster  for 
all  peoples.  The  economic  consequences  of  such  a  war 
on  mdustries  and  food  supplies  of  all  countries,  even 
those  not  belligerents,  mignt  mean  the  unemployment 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  men,  the  misery  and  hunger 
of  entire  populations.  We  are,  therefore,  strongly  in 
favor  of  putting  an  end  to  the  competition  of  arma- 
ments— in  which  lies  the  greatest  danger  of  war — and 
we  have  clearly  expressed  ourselves  to  that  e£fect  in  the 
past.  In  fact,  we  have  done  more  than  this,  by  actually 
reducing  our  land  and  navy  armaments  in  the  greatest 
possible  measure,  without  waiting  for  international 
agreements. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  fifty 
vears  offers  to  other  peoples  a  great  example  of  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  permanent  peace  among  millions 
and  millions  of  men  gathered  into  numerous  sovereign 
states  and  spread  over  a  vast  territory  which  is  in  itself 
an  entire  world.  It  offers  an  example  of  the  wisdom 
of  aspiring  to  an  international  order  in  which  conflicts 
are  settled  through  the  peaceful  means  of  discussion  and 
of  right,  rather  tnan  through  violence. 

Yesterday  we  honored  the  remains  of  the  American 
Unknown  Soldier.  If,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the  Con- 
ference will  attain  favorable  results,  the  brave  American 
soldiers  and  their  innumerable  companions  in  glory 
from  the  allied  nations  who  fell  for  liberty  and  justice 
will  not  have  given  their  noble  blood  in  vain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  the  traditional  sentiments  of 
sincere  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  Italian  people 
for  the  great  American  people  and  for  you.  We  bring 
to  you  the  respectful  and  cordial  greetings  of  Italy  and  of 
the  Italian  Government  and  the  most  fervent  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  assure  you  that  Italy  will  not  be 
second  to  any  other  nation  in  working  with  diligence  and 
faith  to  the  end  that  the  purpose  which  inspires  you  to 
call  us  to  this  solemn  assembly  may  achieve  a  full  tri- 
umph. We  desire  to  work  energetically  and  rapidly,  but 
we  do  not  feel  at  all  impatient  and  are  ready  to  remain 
here  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
common  task  in  the  interest  of  the  countries  here  repre- 
sented and  of  the  entire  human  race,  anxious  as  it  is  for 
peace,  security,  and  civil  progress.     (Apiiause.) 

The  Chairman  (speakijig  in  English) :  I  am  sure  that 
I  may  speak  for  all  the  delegates  in  saying  that  it  would 
give  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  that  have  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  a  participation  of  the  discussion  of  Far  Eastern 
problems,  and  first  to  hear  from  the  representative  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians.     (Applause,) 
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Baron  de  Cartier  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  words  will  be  few  and  brief.  Belgium  with 
all  her  heart  is  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  all  measures 
that  tend  to  insure  the  blessings  of  peace — but  peace  with 
honor.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  May  we  hear 
from  the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Chma  ? 

Mr.  Sze  (speaking  in  English):  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen: 

The  Chinese  Government  desires  to  record  its  gratifi- 
cation that  this  meeting  of  the  nations  has  been  called. 
It  is  convinced  that  the  present  is  an  auspicious  time  for 
bringing  into  accord  the  political  and  economic  interests 
of  the  rowers  in  the  Pacific.  That  the  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  gathering  should  have  come  from  the  great 
American  nation  and  that  the  sessions  are  to  be  held  in 
its  capital  city,  is  a  source  of  additional  gratification  to 
the  Cninese  people.  They  and  their  Government  will 
cordially  cooperate  in  bringing  to  successful  conclusion 
the  worK  of  tne  Conference. 

We  are  all  anxious  that  results  beneficial  to  the  world 
shall  crown  the  work  of  this  Conference.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  you  guiding  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  we  feel 
confident  that  this  end  will  be  reached.     (Applause.) 

The  Chair;man  (spealcing  in  Enalish):  May  we  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  nearing  from  tne  representative  of 
The  Netherlands  ? 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  (sDeaJcing  in  English:) 
Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  glad  to  have  tne  honor  to  say  a  few 
words,  because  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  American  Government  in  the  name  of  the  Dutch 
people  for  the  invitation  which  has  been  extended  tc  my 
Government,  the  Government  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  a  member,  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of 
this  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Pacific  questions.  My 
country  is  conscious  of  the  honor  which  the  United  Stat^ 
has  done  her  and  we  have  appreciated  it  very  much. 
We  have  also  understood  the  limitation  which  the  invi- 
tation contains.  Holland  is  no  longer  a  military  factor 
in  the  world's  politics  and  it  does  not  pretend  to  be.  It 
is  a  country  where  the  two  great  peace  conferences  of 
1899  and  1907  have  been  held,  and  although  we  feel  that 
the  well-known  words  which  are  written  under  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  House  of  Orange,  '*I  will  maintain," 
apply  equally  to  our  colonial  empire,  this  country  has 
always  been  making  for  peace  and  international  coopera- 
tion, and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  there 
is  a  country  where  the  hearts  of  the  people  now  beat  not 
only  with  hope  but  also  with  confidence,  it  is  Holland. 

As  to  the  Pacific  Questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have 
been  for  more  than  three  centuries  in  the  Pacific,  and 
to-day  still  exercise  in  those  regions  territorial  and  sov- 
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«reign  rights  ovev  an  extensive  area  and  fifty  millions  of 
people,  and  have  the  responsibility  for  their  welfare.  It 
18  enough  to  show  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  depth  of  the 
interest  we  have  in  these  deliberations.  Now,  if  in  a 
modest  way,  by  suggestion  or  any  other  fitting  method, 
we  can  be  of  use  to  this  Conference,  we  shaU  be  glad 
to  do  so.  And  let  me  now  tell  you  in  terminating  that 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  my  coimtry  are  open  to  the  great 
initiative  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  that 
my  country  will  be  happy  if  we  succeed  in  bringing  about 
great  and  fruitful  results  which  Holland  will  gladly 
support.     (ApplaiLse.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  May  we  now 
hear  from  the  representative  of  Portugal  ? 

Viscount  d'  Alte  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Members  of  the  Conference: 

I  can  say  no  more  than  to  express  the  deep  sympathy  that 
the  nation  I  represent  has  in  the  laudable  oDJects  that  have 
brought  this  Conference  together.  There  is  but  one  foe 
to  the  full  achievement  of  tnese  objects:  national  egotism. 
Should  national  egotism  tend  to  lead  us  astray,  let  us 
remember  that  great  as  is  the  power  of  the  governments 
of  the  world  that  we  represent,  far  greater  still  is  that 
of  the  submerged  millions  whose  every  feeling  was  out- 
raged by  the  intolerable  anguish  suffered  during  the 
great  war,  and  who  will  ciul  us  strictly  to  account 
mould  we  fail  through  our  deliberations  to  lead  them  at 
least  one  step  nearer  to  a  state  of  enduring  peace. 

The  Chairman  (speaking in  English):  What  is  your 
further  pleasure,  gentlemen  ? 

Senator  Lodge  (speaking/  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  the  Conference  do  now  adjourn  until  Tuesday 
At  eleven  o'clock  in  this  hall. 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  Is  that  agreeable 
to  the  delegates?  (After  a  pause):  I  hear  no  dissent. 
The  meeting  stands  aajoumea  until  Tuesday,  November 
15,  at  11  o'clock,  in  this  hall. 

Accordingly,  at  12:25  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Conference 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  November  15,  1921,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m. 


THE  PROPOSAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  A 
LIMITATION  OF  NAVAL  ARMAMENT. 


PRESENTED  WITH  THE  ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES, 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  AMERICAN  DELEGATE. 

The  United  States  proposes  the  following  plan  for  a 
limitation  of  the  naval  annajnent  of  the  comerring  na- 
tions. The  United  States  believes  that  this  plan  safely 
guards  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

In  working  out  this  proposal  the  United  States  has 
been  guided  by  four  general  principles: 

(A)  The  elimination  of  all  capital  ship  building  pro- 
grams, either  actual  or  projected. 

(B)  Further  reduction  through  the  scrapping  of  cer- 
tain of  the  older  ships. 

(C)  That  regard  should  be  had  to  the  existing  naval 
strength  of  the  conferring  powers.  ?^3i 

(D)  The  use  of  capital  ship  tonnage  as  the  measure- 
ment of  strength  for  navies  and  a  proportionate  allow- 
ance of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed. 

Capital  Ships, 
united  states. 

1.  The  United  States  to  scrap  all  new  capital  ships 
now  under  construction  and  on  tneir  way  to  completion. 
This  includes  6  battle  cruisers  and  7  battleships  on  the 
ways  and  building  and  2  battleships  launched. 

Note. — ParaOTaph  1  involves  a  reduction  of 
15  new  capital  ships  under  construction,  with  a 
total  tonnage  when  completed  of  618,000  tons. 
Total  amount  of  money  already  spent  on  15 
capital  ships,  $332,000,000. 

2.  Tne  United  States  to  scrap  all  battleships  up  to, 
but  not  including,  the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota, 

Note. — The  number  of  old  battleships  scrapped 
under  paragraph  2  is  1 5 ;  their  total  tonnage  is 
227,740  tons.  The  gi'and  total  of  capital  ships 
to  be  scrapped  is  30,  aggregating  845,740  tons. 

(66) 
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OBEAT  BRITAIN. 

3«  Great  Britain  to  stop  further  construction  of  the  4 
new  Hoods. 

Note. — Paragraph  3  involves  a  reduction  of  4  new- 
capital  ships  not  yet  laid  down,  but  upon  which 
monev  has  been  spent,  with  a  total  tonnage  when 
completed  of  172,000  tons. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  4  Hoods,  Great  Britain  to  scrap 
her  predreadnaughts,  second-line  battleships,  and  first-line 
battleships  up  to  but  not  including  the  King  George  V 
class. 

Note. — Paragraph  4  involves  the  disposition  of  19 
capital  ships  (certain  of  which  have  already  been 
scrapped)  with  a  tonnage  reduction  of  411,375  tons. 
The  grand  total  of  ships  scrapped  under  this  agree- 
ment will  be  583,375  tons. 

JAPAN. 

« 

5.  Japan  to  abandon  her  program  of  ship's  not  jet  laid 
down,  viz,  the  Kii,  Owarij  No.  7,  No.  8,  battleships,  and 
Nas.  6f  6,  7,  and  8,  battle  cruisers. 

Note. — Paragraph  5  does  not  involve  the  stop- 
ping of  construction  on  any  ship  upon  which  con- 
struction has  begun. 

6.  Japan  to  scrap  3  battleships:  the  Mutsu  launched, 
the  Tosa  and  Ka^a  building;  and  4  battle  cruisers:  the 
AnuMi  and  Akaqi  building,  and  the  Atago  and  Takao  not 
yet  laid  down  but  for  which  certain  material  has  been 
assembled. 

Note. — Paragraph  6  involves  a  reduction  of  7 
new  capital  ships  under  construction,  with  a  total 
tonnage  when  completed  of  289,100  tons. 

7.  Japan  to  scrap  all  predreadnaughts  and  capital  ships 
of  the  second  line.  This  to  include  the  scrapping  of  all 
ships  up  to  but  not  including  the  Settsu. 

Note. — Paragraph  7  mvolves  the  scrapping  of  10 
older  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  159,828  tons. 
The  grand  total  reduction  of  tonnage  on  vessels  ex- 
isting, laid  down,  or  for  which  material  has  been  as- 
sembled is  448,928  tons. 

FBANOE  AND  ITALY. 

8.  In  view  of  certain  extraordinary  conditions  due  to 
the  World  War  affecting  the  existing  strengths  of  the 
navies  of  France  and  Italy,  the  United  States  does  not 
consider  necessary  the  discussion  at  this  stage  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  tonnage  allowance  of  these  nations,  but 

g reposes  it  be  reserved  for  the  later  consideration  of  the 
omerence. 
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OTHER   NEW   0ON8TBUCTION. 

9.  No  other,  new  capital  ships  shall  be  constructed 
durmg  the  period  of  this  agreement  except  replacement 
tonnage  as  provided  hereinafter. 

10.  if  the  terms  of  this  proposal  are  agreed  to  then 
the  United  States,  Great  Britam,  and  Japan  agree  that 
their  navies,  three  months  after  the  making  of  this 
agreement,  shall  consist  of  the  following  capital  ships: 

List  of  capital  skips. 


United  States. 

Great  Britain. 

Japan. 

Maryland. 

Royal  Sovereign. 

Nagato. 

California. 

Royal  Oak. 

Hiuga. 

Tennessee. 

Resolution. 

Ise. 

Idaho. 

Ramillies. 

Yamashiro. 

Mississippi. 

Revenge. 

Fu-So. 

New  Mexico. 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

Settsu. 

Arizona. 

Warspite. 

Kirishima. 

Pennsylvania. 

Valiant. 

Haruna. 

Oklahoma. 

Barham. 

Hi-Yei. 

Nevada. 

Malaya. 

Kongo. 

Texas. 

Benbow. 

New  York 

Emperor  of  India. 

Arkansas. 

Iron  Duke. 

Wyoming. 

Marlborough. 

• 

Utah. 

Erin. 

Florida. 

King  George  V. 

North  Dakota. 

Centurion. 

Delaware. 

Ajax. 

Hood. 

Renown. 

Repulse. 

Tiger. 

Total 18 

22 

10 

Total  tonnage..  500,650 

604,450 

299,700 

DISPOSITION   OF   OLD    AND    NEW   CONSTRUCTION. 

11.  Capital  ships  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  metnods  to  oe  agreed  upon. 
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BEPLAGEMENTS. 

12.  (a)  The  tonnage  basis  for  capital  ship  replace- 
ment under  this  proposal  to  be  as  follows: 

United  States 500,000  tons. 

Great  Britain 500, 000  tons. 

Japan 300,000  tons. 

(b)  Capital  ships  20  years  from  date  of  completion 
may  be  replaced  oy  new  capital  ship  construction,  but 
the  keels  of  such  new  construction  shall  not  be  laid 
until  the  tonnage  which  it  is  to  replace  is  17  years  of 
nge  from  date  of  completion.  Provided,  however,  that 
the  first  replacement  tonnage  shall  not  .be  laid  down 
until  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

(c)  The  scrapping  of  capital  ships  replaced  by  new 
construction  shall  be  undertaken  not  later  than  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  new  construction  and  shall 
be  completed  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  new  construction;  or  if  the  date  of  com- 

{^letion  of  new  construction  be  delayed,   then  within 
our  jrears  of  the  laying  of  the  keels  of  such  new  con- 
struction. 

(d)  No  capital  ships  shall  be  laid  down  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement  whose  tonnage  displacement 
exceeds  35,000  tons. 

(e)  The  same  rules  for  determining  tonnage  of  capital 
ships  shall  apply  to  the  ships  of  each  of  the  Powers 
party  to  this  i^reement. 

(/)  Each  of  the  Powers  partv  to  this  agreement 
agre^  to  inform  promptljr  all  of  tne  other  Powers  party 
to  this  agreement  concerning: 

(1)  The  names  of  the  capital  ships  to  be  replaced 

by  new  construction; 

(2)  The    date    of    authorization    of    replacement 

tonnage; 

(3)  The  dates  of  laying  the  keels  of  replacement 

tonnage; 

(4)  The  displacement  tonnage  of  each  new  ship  to 

be  laid  down; 

(5)  The   actual  date  of  completion  of  each  new 

ship; 

(6)  The  lact  and  date  of  the  scrapping  of  ships 

replaced. 

iff)  No  fabricated  parts  of  capital  ships,   including 
parts  of  hulls,   engines,   and  ordnance,  snail  be  con. 
structed  previous  to  the  date  of  authorization  of  replace. 
ment  tonnage.    A  list  of  such  parts  will  be  furnished 
all  Powers  party  to  this  agreement. 

{h)  In  case  of  the  loss  or  accidental  destruction  of 
capital  ships  they  may  be  replaced  by  new  capital  ship 
construction  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  rules. 
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Auxiliary  C!ombatant  Craft. 

13.  In  treating  this  subject  auxiliary  combatant  craft 
have  been  divided  into  three  classes: 

(a)  Auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft. 

(6)  Submarines. 

(c)  Airplane  carriers  and  aircraft. 

(a)  AUXIUARy  SURFACE  COMBATANT  CRAFT. 

14.  The  term  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft  in- 
cludes cruisers  (exclusive  of  battle  cruisers) ,  flotilla  lead- 
ers, destroyers,  and  all  other  surface  types  except  those 
specifically  exempted  in  the  following  para^aph. 

15.  Existing  monitors,   unarmored  surface  craft,   as 
specified  in  paragraph  16,  under  3,000  tons,  fuel  ships, 
supply  ships,  tenders,  repair  ships,  tugs,  mine  sweepers, 
and  vessels  readily  convertible  from  merchant  vessels' 
are  exempt  from  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

16.  No  new  auxiliary  combatant  craft  may  be  built 
exempt  from  this  agreement  regarding  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  that  exceed  3,000  tons  displacement  and  15 
knots  speed,  and  carry  more  than  four  5-inch  guns. 

17.  It  is  proposed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  cruisers, 
flotilla  leaders,  and  destroyers  allowed  eadi  Power  shall 
be  as  follows : 

For  the  United  States 450,000  tons. 

For  Great  Britain 450,000  tons. 

For  Japan 270,000  tons. 

Provided,  however,  that  no  Power  party  to  this  agree- 
ment whose  total  tonnage  in  auxiliary  surface  combatant 
craft  on  November  11,  1921,  exceeds  the  prescribed  ton- 
nage shall  be  required  to  scrap  such  excess  tonnage  until 
replacements  begin,  at  which  time  the  total  tonnage  of 
auxiliary  combatant  craft  for  each  nation  shall  be  reouced 
to  the  prescribed  allowance  as  herein  stated. 

Limitation  of  new  construction. 

18.  (a)  All  auxiliarv  surface  combatant  craft  whoso 
keels  have  been  laid  clown  by  November  11,  1921,  may 
be  carried  to  completion. 

(ft)  No  new  construction  in  auxiliary  surface  combat- 
ant craft  except  replacement  tonnage  as  provided  here- 
inafter shall  be  laid  down  during  the  period  of  this  agree- 
ment; provided,  however,  that  such  nations  as  have  not 
reachea  the  auxiliary  surface  combatant  craft  tonnage 
allowances  hereinbeu)re  stated  may  construct  tonnage 
up  to  the  limit  of  their  allowance. 

Scrapping  of  old  construction, 

19.  Auxiliary  su^^ace  combatant  craft  shall  be  scrapped 
in  accordance  with  methods  to  be  agreed  upon. 
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(b)    SUBMARINES. 

20.  It  is  proposed  that  the  tptal  tonnage  of  sub- 
marines allowed  each  Power  shall  be  as  follows: 

For  the  United  wStates 90,000  tons 

For  Great  Britain 90,000  tons 

For  Japan 54,000  tons 

Provided,  however,  that  no  Power  party  to  this 
agreement  whose  total  tonnage  in  submarines  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1921,  exceeds  the  prescribed  tonnage  shall  be 
required  to  scrap  such  excess  tonnage  until  replace- 
ments begin,  at  which  time  the  total  tonnage  ox  sub- 
marines for  each  nation  shall  be  reduced  to  the  pre- 
scribed allowance  as  herein  stated. 

Limitation  of  new  construction. 

21.  (a)  All  submarines  whose  keels  have  been  laid 
down  by  November  11,  1921,  may  be  carried  to  com- 
pletion. 

(6)  No  new  submarine  tomiage  except  replacement 
tonnage  as  provided  hereinafter  shall  be  laid  down  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  agreement;  provided,  however, 
that  such  nations  as  have  not  reacned  the  submarine 
tonnage  allowance  hereinbefore  stated  may  construct 
tonnage  up  to  the  limit  of  their  allowance. 

Scrapping  of  old  construction. 

22.  Submarines  shall  be  scrapped  in  accordance  with 
methods  to  be  agreed  upon. 

(c)   AIRPLANE   CARRIERS   AND  AIRCRAFT. 

AIRPLANB  CARRIERS. 

23.  It  is  proposed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  airplane 
carriers  allowed  each  Power  shall  be  as  follows: 

United  States SOjOOO  tons 

Great  Britain 80.000  tons 

Japan 48,000  tons 

Provided,  however,  that  no  Power  party  to  this 
agreement  whose  total  tonnage  in  airplane  carriers  on 
November  11,  1921,  exceeds  the  prescribed  tonnage 
shall  bo  required  to  scrap  such  excess  tonnage  until 
replacements  begin,  at  wluch  time  the  total  tonnage  of 
airplane  carriers  for  each  nation  shall  be  reduced  t<)  the 
prescribed  allowance  as  heroin  stated. 
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Limitation  of  new  construction. 

24.  (a)  All  airplane  carriers  whose  keels  have  been 
laid  down  by  November  11,  1921,  may  be  carried  to 
completion. 

(b)  No  new  airplane  carrier  tonnage  except  replace- 
ment tonnage  as  provided  herein  shall  be  laid  down  during 
the  period  of  this  agreement;  provided,  however,  that 
such  nations  as  have  not  reacned  the  airplane  carrier 
tonnage  hereinbefore  stated  may  construct  tonnage  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  allowance. 

Scrapping  of  old  construction. 

25.  Airplane  carriers  shall  be  scrapped  in  accordance 
with  methods  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Auxiliary  Combatant  Craft, 
replacements. 

26.  (a)  Cruisers  17  years  of  age  from  date  of  comple- 
tion may  be  replaced  by  new  construction.  The  keels 
for  such  new  construction  shall  not  be  laid  until  the 
tonnage  it  is  intended  to  replace  is  15  years  of  age  from 
date  of  completion. 

(6)  Destroyers  and  flotilla  leaders  12  years  of  age  from 
date  of  completion  may  be  replaced  by  new  construc- 
tion. The  keels  of  such  new  construction  shall  not  be 
laid  until  the  tonnage  it  is  intended  to  replace  is  11  years 
of  age  from  date  of  completion. 

(cj  Submarines  12  years  of  age  from  date  of  com- 

Eletion  may  be  replaced  by  new  submarine  construction, 
ut  the  keels  of  such  new  construction  shall  not  be  laid 
until  the  tonnage  wliich  the  new  tonnage  is  to  replace  is 
11  years  of  age  from  date  of  completion. 

(d)  Airplane  carriers  20  years  of  age  from  date  of  com- 
pletion may  be  replaced  by  new  airplane  carrier  construc- 
tion, but  tne  keels  of  such  new  construction  shall  not  be 
laid  until  the  tonnage  which  it  is  to  replace  is  17  yeara 
of  age  from  date  of  completion. 

W  No  surface  vessel  carrying  guns  of  caliber  greater 
than  8  inches  shall  be  laid  down  as  replacement  tonnage 
for  auxiliary  combatant  surface  craft. 

(f)  The  same  rules  for  determining  tonnage  of  auxiliary 
combatant  craft  shall  apply  to  the  ships  of  each  of  the 
Powers  party  to  this  agreement. 

(g)  The  scrapping  of  sliips  replaced  by  new  construc- 
tion shall  be  undertaken  not  later  tlian  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  new  construction  and  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  three  months  of  the  date  of  completion  of 
the  new  construction,  or,  if  the  completion  of  new 
tonnage  is  delayed,  then  within  4  years  of  the  laying  of 
the  keels  of  such  new  construction. 
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{h)  Each  of  the  Powers  party  to  this  agreement  agrees 
to  inform  all  of  the  other  rowers  party  to  this  agreement 
concemi^: 

(1)  The  names  or  numbers  of  the  ships  to  be  replaced 

by  new  construction; 

(2)  The  date  of  authorization  of  replacement  ton- 

nage; 

(3)  The  dates  of  laying  the  keels  of  replacement 

tonnage; 

(4)  The  displacement  tonnage  of  each  new  ship  to 

be  laid  down; 

(5)  The  actual  date  of  completion  of  each  new  ship; 

(6)  The  fact  and  date  of  the  scrapping  of  ships  re- 

placed. 

(t)  No  fabricated  parts  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft, 
including  parts  of  hulls,  engines,  and  ordnance  will  be 
constructed  previous  to  the  date  of  authorization  of 
replacement  tonnage.  A  list  of  such  parts  will  be  fur- 
nished all  Powers  party  to  this  agreement. 

ij)  In  case  of  the  loss  or  accidental  destruction  of 
ships  of  this  class  they  may  be  replaced  by  new  con- 
struction in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

Aircraft. 

27.  The  limitation  of  naval  aircraft  is  not  proposed. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  naval  aircraft  may 
be  readily  adapted  from  special  types  of  commer- 
cial aircraft,  it  is  not  considered  practicable  to  pre- 
scribe limits  for  naval  aircraft. 

General  Restriction  on  Transfer  of  Combatant 

Vessels  of  All  Classes. 

28.  The  Powers  party  to  this  agreement  bind  them- 
selves not  to  dispose  of  combatant  vessels  of  any  class 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  later  may  become  com  oat  ant 
vessels  in  another  navy.  They  bind  tlicmselves  further 
not  to  acquire  combatant  vessels  from  any  foreign  source. 

29.  No  capital  ship  tonnage  nor  auxiliary  combatant 
craft  tonnage  for  foreign  account  shall  be  constructed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  of  the  Powers  party  to 
this  agreement  during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

Merchant  Marine. 

30.  As  the  importance  of  the  merchant  marine  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  tne  size  of  naval  armaments,  regulations 
must  be  provided  to  govern  its  conversion  feature^^  for 

purposes. 


SECOND  PLENARY  SESSION. 

WASHINGTON,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER   15,  1921. 

The  second  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  in  connection  with  which 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  will  also  be  discussed, 
was  called  to  order  on  Tuesday,  November  15,  1921, 
at  11.00  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  by 
the  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English):  The  record  of 
the  first  plenary  session  has  been  distributed  to  the  dele- 
gates, and  such  corrections  as  were  found  to  be  neces- 
sary have  been  given  to  the  Secretary  General.  It  is 
desired  that  our  proceedings,  in  view  oi  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  very  compact  body  and  all  that  we  do  proceeds 
upon  the  assent  of  all,  should  be  as  free  from  formaUty 
as  possible,  and  unless  there  is  some  express  request  to 
the  contrary  we  shall  assume  that  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  satisfactory  to  all. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Conference  that  the 
Committee  on  Program  and  Procedure  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  Limitation  of  Armament  at  its  meetine 
yesterday  thoroughly  considered  the  best  means  oi 
effecting  a  simple  organization  which  would  be  adequate 
to  our  purposes.  Tne  Committee  recommends  to  the 
Conference  the  appointment  of  a  committee  composed  of 
all  the  plenipotentiary  delegates  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan, 
to  examine  and  report  to  the  full  Conference  with  respect 
to  limitation  of  armament  and  with  power  to  set  up  such 
sub-committees  as  it  might  from  time  to  time  deem 
desirable. 

It  is  the  intention  that  this  committee,  consisting  of 
all  the  plenipotentiary  delegates,  meaning,  of  course,  all, 
if  they  desire  to  attend,  or  such  as  may  be  appointed  to 
attend  by  the  respective  delegations,  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  particular  subjects,  fully  consider 
aU  the  matters  that  may  be  deemed  to  be  involved  and 
report  to  a  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  for  discus- 
sion and  action. 

I  may  at  the  same  time  report  to  the  Conference  that 
the  Committee  on  Program  and  Procedure  with  respect 
to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  met  yesterday,  that 
Committee  consisting  of  the  heads  of  missions  and  the 
appointed  representatives  of  the  nine  Powers  partici- 
pating in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
questions,  and  it  was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
ference the  appointment  of  a  committee  composed  of  all 

(64) 
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the  plenipotentiary  delegates  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  China,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands  and  rortugal,  to  examine 
and  report  to  the  full  Conference  with  respect  to  the 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions,  with  power  to  set  up 
such  sulv-committees  as  it  might  from  time  to  time  deem 
desirable. 

May  I  ask  whether  these  reconunendations  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  delegates  t  {After  a  pawte) :  Assent 
is  manifested.  It  will  oe  considered  that  the  recom* 
mendations  are  adopted  and  the  Committees  are  con- 
stituted according[ly. 

It  wOl  now  be  m  order  for  the  Conference  to  listen  to 
such  discussion  as  may  be  desired  with  respect  to  the 
proposals  which  have  been  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Groyemment. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

Mk.  Balfour  (speaking  in  English):  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  have  invited  those  who  desire  it  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion which  began  on  Saturday  last.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if  we  were  to  allow  the  events  of 
Saturday  to  pass  without  some  further  observations  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  addressed 
your  speech;  and  if,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  venture  to 
explain  in  a  moment,  I  am  the  first  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge, it  is  because  of  all  the  Powers  here  assembled  the 
country  which  I  represent  is,  as  everybody  knows,  most 
intinwtely  interested  in  all  naval  questions. 

Statesmen  of  all  countries  are  oeginning  to  discover 
that  the  labors  and  difficulties  of  peace  are  almost  as 
arduous  and  require  almost  as  ereat  qualities  as  those 
which  are  demanded  for  the  conduct  of  a  successful  war* 
The  struggle  to  restore  the  world  to  the  condition  of 
equilibrium,  so  violently  interfered  with  bv  five  vears  of 
war,  is  one  that  taxes  and  must  tax  the  efforts  of  every- 
body. And  I  congratulate  you,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  fact  that  you  have  added  a  new  anniversary  which 
will  henceforth  be  celebrated  in  connection  with  this 
movement  towards  reconstruction  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  we  welcomed  the  anniversary,  celebrated  only  a 
few  hours  ago,  of  the  date  on  which  hostilities  came  to 
an  end.  If  the  11th  of  November;  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  in  the  minds  perhaps 
not  less  of  all  the  neutrals,  is  a  date  imprinted  on  grate- 
ful hearts,  I  think  November  12th  will  also  prove  to  be 
an  anniversary  welcomed  and  thought  of  in  a  grateful 
spirit  by  those  who  in  the  future  shall  look  back  upon 
the  arduous  struggle  now  being  made  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  not  merely  to  restore  pre-war  con- 
ditions, but  to  see  that  war  conditions  shaU  never  again 
exist. 

I  count  myself  amone  the  fortunate  of  the  earth  in  that 
I  was  present,  and  to  tnat  extent  had  a  share  in  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  last  Saturday.  They  were  memorable  in- 
deed. The  secret  was  admirably  kept!  I  hope  that  all 
the  secrets,  so  long  as  they  ought  to  be  secret,  of  our  dis- 
cussions will  be  as  well  kept.  In  my  less  sanguine  mood 
I  have  my  doubts.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
secret  in  this  case  was  most  admirably  kept,  and  I 
listened  to  a  speech  which  I  thought  eloquent,  appro- 
priate, in  every  way  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  work  of  the 
Conference  which  was  about  to  open  or  which  indeed  had 
been  opened  by  the  President,  without  supposing  that 
anything  very  dramatic  lay  behind.  And  suddenly  I 
became  aware,  as  I  suppose  all  present  became  aware, 
that  thev  were  assisting  not  merely  at  an  eloquent  and 
admirable  speech,  but  at  a  great  historical  event.  It  was 
led  up  to  with  such  art,  the  transition  seemed  so  natural, 
that  when  the  blow  fell,  when  the  speaker  uttered  the 
memorable  words  which  have  now  gone  round  and  found 
an  echo  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world,  it  came 
as  a  shock  of  proioimd  surprise;  it  excited  the  sort  of 
emotions  we  have  when  some  wholly  new  event  suddenly 
springs  into  view,  and  we  felt  that  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  world  reconstruction  had  been  worthily  opened 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the  procedure, 
the  easy  transition,  and  the  great  dramatic  climax,  were 
the  penection  of  art,  which  shows  that  the  highest  art 
and  the  most  perfect  simplicity  are  very  often,  indeed 
very  commonly,  combined. 

Now,  I  said  I  would  explain,  if  I  w^as  allowed,  why  I 
venture  to  rise  first  to-day  to  deal  with  the  subject  which 
is  in  all  our  hearts.  As  I  have  hinted,  it  is  because  the 
British  Empire  and  Great  Britain,  the  two  together,  are 
more  profoundly  concerned  with  all  that  touches  matters 
naval  than  it  is  possible  for  any  other  nation  to  be,  and 
this  not,  believe  me,  for  any  reasons  of  ambition,  not  for 
any  reasons  drawn  from  history  or  tradition,  but  from 
the  hard  brutal  necessities  of  plain  and  obvious  facts. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  great 
empire  constituted  as  the  British  Empire  is.  It  is  a  fact 
no  doubt  familiar  to  everybody  whom  I  am  addressing 
at  the  present  inoment;  but  has  everybody  whom  I  am 
addressing  imaginatively  conceived  precisely  what  the 
situation  of  the  British  Empire  is  in  tnis  connection  ? 

Most  of  my  audience  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  stands  solid,  impregnable,  self-sufii- 
cient,  all  its  lines  of  communication  protected,  doubly 

Erotected,  completely  protected,  from  any  conceivable 
ostile  attack.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  are  one  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  population;  it  is  not  merely  that  you 
are  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world;  it  is  that  the 
whole  configuration  of  your  countrv,  the  geographical 
position  of  your  country,  is  such  tnat  you  are  wholly 
immune  from  the  particular  perils  to  w'hich,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  Biitish  Empire  is  subject. 
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J>  for  example,  that  your  weatem  States,  for 
whose  safety  you  are  respouaible,  were  suddenly  removed 
ten  thousand  miles  across  the  sea. .  Supposing  that  you 
found  that  the  very  heart  of  your  empire,  the  very 
heart  of  this  great  State,  was  a  small  and  crowded  island 
depending  upon  oversea  trade  not  merely,  not  chiefly, 
for  its  luxuries,  but  depending  upon  oversea  communi- 
cation for  the  raw  material  of  tnose  manufactures  by 
which  its  supera^bundant  population  lives;  depending 
UDon  the  same  oversea  conununication  for  the  food  upon 
wnich  they  subast.  Supposing  it  was  a  familiar  thought 
in  your  minds  that  there  never  were  at  any  moment  of 
the  year  within  the  limits  of  your  State  more  than  seven 
weeks'  food  for  the  population,  and*  that  that  food  had 
to  be  replenished  by  oversea  communication.  Then,  if 
you  will  draw  that  picture,  and  if  you  will  see  all  that 
It  impUes  and  all  that  it  carries  witn  it,  you  will  imder- 
stand  why  it  is  that  every  citizen  of  the  British  Empire, 
whether  ne  be  drawn  from  the  far  dominions  of  tixe 
Pacific  or  whether  he  lives  in  the  small  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  never  can  foreet  that  it  is  by  sea  communi- 
cation that  he  lives,  and  that  without  sea  communication 
he  and  the  Empire  to  which  he  belongs  would  perish. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
uttering  laments  over  the  weakness  of  my  cx>untry.    Far 
from  it.     We  are  strong,  I  hope,  in  the  vigorous  life  of 
its  constituent  parts.     We  are  strong,  I  nope,  in  the 
ardent  patriotism  which   binds  us   dl   together.    But 
this  strate^c  weakness  is  obvious  to  everybody  who 
reflects;  it  is  present  in  the  minds  of  our  enemies,  if  we 
have  enemies.    Do  not  let  it  be  forgotten  by  our  friends. 
These  reflections,  with  your  kindness,  I  have  indulged 
in  in  order  to  explain  wny  it  is  that  I  am  addressing 
you  at  the  present  time.     We  have  had  to  consider,  and 
we  have  considered,  the  great  scheme  laid  before  you 
by  your  CSiainnan.    We  have  considered  it  with  adnura- 
tion  and  approval.    We  agree  with  it  in  spirit  and  in 
principle,     ne  look  to  it  as  being  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  greatest  reforms  in  the  matter  of  armaments  and 
preparations  for  war  that  has  ever  been  conceived  or 
carried  out  by  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  statesmen. 
I  do  not  pretend,  of  course — it  would  be  folly  to  pre- 
t«id — that  this  or  any  other  scheme,  by  whatever  genius 
it  mav  have  been  contrived,  can  deal  with  everv  sub- 
jeet,  can  cover  the  whole  eround  of  international  recon- 
struction.   It  would  be  fouy  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  the  attempt  has  as  yet 
been  made  in  any  single  scheme.    As  was  most  clearly 
explained  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Saturday,  the 
scheme  deals,  and  deals  only,  with  the  three  nations 
which  own  the  largest  fleets  at  present  in  the  world. 
It,  therefore,  of  necessity   omits  all    consideration  for 
the  time  bein^  of  those*  European  nations  who  have 
diminished  their  fleets,   and  wno  at  present  have  no 
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desire,  and  I  hope  never  will  have  any  desire,  to  own 
fleets  beyond  the  necessities  that  national  honor  and 
national  defense  require. 

Again,  it  does  not  touch  a  Question  which  every  nian 
coming  from  Europe  must  feel  to  be  a  question  of  im- 
mense and  almost  paramount  importance;  I  mean  the 
heavy  burden  of  land  armament.  That  is  left  on  one 
side,  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  schemes  and  in  other  ways. 
YHiat  it  does  is  siu*ely  one  of  the  biggest  things  that  ha? 
ever  yet  been  done  oy  constructive  statesmanship.  It 
does  deal  with  the  three  ^eat  fleets  of  the  world;  and  in 
the  broad  spirit  in  which  it  deals  with  those  fleets,  in  the 

Sroportion  of  disarmament  which  it  lays  down  for  those 
eets,  the  Government  of  the  cqimtry  which  I  represent 
is  in  the  fullest  and  the  heartiest  sympathy  with  the 
policy  which  the  United  States  have  brought  before  us 
for  our  consideration.  (Applause.)  They  have,  as  we 
think  most  riehtly,  taken  the  battle  fleet  as  the  aggres- 
sive unit  whicn  they  have  in  the  main  to  consider;  and 
in  the  battle  fleet  you  must  include  those  auxiliary  ships 
without  which  a  modem  battle  fleet  has  neither  eyes  nor 
ears,  has  little  power  of  defense  against  certain  forms  of 
attack,  and  little  power  of  observation,  little  power  of 
dealing  with  any  equal  foe  to  which  it  may  be  opposed. 

Takmg  these  two  as  really  belonging  to  one  subiect, 
namely  the  battle  fleet,  taking  those  two,  the  battlesnips 
themselves  and  the  vessels  auxiliary  and  necessary  to  a 
battle  fleet,  we  think  that  the  proportion  between  the 
various  countries  is  acceptable^  we  think  the  limitation 
of  amoimts  is  reasonable;  we  thmk  it  should  be  accepted; 
we  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  accepted.     (Apptavse,) 

In  my  view  the  message  which  has  been  sent  aroimd 
the  world  on  Saturday  is  not  a  message  which  is  going 
to  be  received  by  those  most  concemed  with  cool  appro- 
bation; I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  received  by  them  with 
warm,  hearty  approval,  and  with  every  effort  at  full, 
loyal  and  complete  cooperation.     {Applause.) 

I  think  it  would  be  ill  fitting  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  go  into  any  details.  There 
are  questions — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  our  Chairman,  would  be  the  first  to  tell  us  that 
there  are  details  which  can  only  be  adequately  dealt  with 
in  committee.  At  the  first  glance,  for  example,  and  I 
^ye  it  merely  as  an  example,  our  experts  are  mclined  to 
uiink  that  perhaps  too  lai^e  an  amovmt  of  tonnage  has 
been  permitted  for  submannes.  Submarines  are  a  class 
of  vessel  most  easily  abused  in  their  use  and  which,  in 
fact,  in  the  late  war  were  most  grossly  abused.  We 
quite  admit  that  the  submarine  probablv  is  the  defensive 
weapon,  properly  used,  of  the  weak,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  or,  if  possible,  it  might  well  be  thought  un- 
desirable, to  abolish  it  altogether.  But  the  amount  of 
submarine  tonnage  permitted  by  the  new  scheme  is  far 
in  excess,  I  believe,  of  the  tonnage  possessed  by  any 
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nation  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  only  throw  it  out 
as  a  suggestion  that  it  may  be  well  worth  considering 
whether  that  tonnage  should  not  be  further  limited,  and 
whether,  in  addition  to  limiting  the  amount  of  the  ton- 
nage, it  might,  not  be  practicable,  and  if  practicable, 
desirable,  to  forbid  altogether  the  construction  of  those 
vast  submarines  of  great  size  which  are  not  intended  for 
defense,  which  are  not  the  weapon  of  the  weaker  party, 
whose  whole  purpose  is  attack  and  whose  whole  purpose 
is  probably  attack  by  methods  which  civilized  nations 
would  r^ard  with  horror.     {Applause.) 

However,  there  may  be  other  questions  of  detail, 
questions  connected  with  replacement,  questions  con- 
nected with  cruisers  which  are  not  connected  with  or 
required  for  fleet  action.  But  those  are  matters  for  con- 
sideration by  the  technical  experts,  and  however  they  be 
decided  they  do  not  touch  the  main  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture which  the  United  States  Government  desire  erected 
and  which  we  earnestly  wish  to  help  them  in  erecting. 
{Applausf,) 

That  structure  stands,  as  it  seems  to  me,  clear  and 
firm,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  its  broad  out- 
lines, whatever  may  happen  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions during  the  next  few  weeks,  that  structure  will 
remain  as  it  was  presented  by  its  original  architects,  for 
the  admiration  and  for  the  use  of  mankind. 

I  have  little  more  to  say  except  this.  It  is  easy  to 
estimate  in  dollars,  or  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  the 
saraig  to  the  taxpayer  of  each  of  the  nations  concerned 
which  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  will  give.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  tne  relief  is  great.  It  is  easy  to  show  that 
jiMlirectly  itinllias  I  hoi>e  and  believe,  greatly  stimulate 
industry,  national  and  international,  and  do  much  to 
diminisn  the  difficulties  under  which  every  civilized 
government  is  at  this  moment  laboring.  All  that  can  be 
weighed,  measured,  counted;  all  that  is  a  matter  of 
fiffures.  But  there  is  something  in  this  scheme  which  is 
above  and  beyond  mere  numerical  calculation.  There 
18  something  which  goes  to  the  root,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  highest  international  morality.  This  scheme, 
after  all — ^what  does  it  do  ?  It  makes  idealism  a  practical 
proposition.  {Applause,)  It  takes  hold  of  the  dreams 
which  reformers,  poets,  publicists,  even  potentates,  as  we 
heard  the  other  day,  have  from  time  to  time  put  before 
mankind  as  the  goal  to  which  human  endeavor  should 
aspire. 

The  narrative  of  all  the  attempts  made,  of  all  the 
schemes  advanced  for  diminishing  the  horrors  of  war,  is 
a  melancholy  one.  Some  fragments  of  it  were  laid  before 
you  by  our  Chairman  on  Saturday.  They  were  not 
exhilarating.    They  showed  how  easy  it  is   to  make 

f professions,  and  how  impotent  it  is  to  carry  those  pro- 
essiona  into  effect.     What  makes  tliis  scheme  a  land- 
mark is  that  combined  with  the  profession  is  the  prac- 
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tice,  that  in  addition  to  the  expression,  the  eloquent 
expression  of  j^ood  intentions,  in  which  the  speeches  of 
men  of  all  nations  have  been  rich,  a  way  has  been  found 
in  which,  in  the  most  striking  fashion,  in  a  manner  which 
must  touch  the  imagination  of  everybody,  which  must 
come  home  to  the  dullest  brain  and  the  nardest  heart, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  shown  their 
intention  not  merely  to  say  that  peace  is  a  very  good 
thins,  that  war  is  horrible,  hui  that  there  is  a  way  by 
which  wars  can  really  be  diminished,  by  which  the  bur- 
dens of  peace,  almost  as  intolerable  as  the  burdens  of 
war,  can  really  be  lightened  for  the  populations  of  the 
world.  And  in  doing  that,  in  doing  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  done  it.  in  striking  the  imagination  not 
merely  of  the  audience  tney  were  addressing,  not  merely 
of  the  great  people  to  whom  thev  belonged,  but  of  the 
whole  civilized^  world,  in  doing  that  they  have,  believe 
me,  made  the  first  and  opening  day  of  this  Congress  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  human  civilization.  (Prolonged 
applause,) 

I  have  said  all  that  I  propose  to  say,  but  if  you  will 
allow  me  I  will  read  a  telegram  put  into  my  hands  just 
as  I  reached  this  meeting,  m)m  tne  British  Frime  Minis- 
ter.    (Applause.) 

"Following  for  Mr.  Balfour  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George: 

'''Many  thanks  for  your  telegram.  If  you  think  it 
would  serve  useful  purpose  to  let  them  know  message 
might  be  published,  as  follows: 

° '  Government  (that  is,  the  British  Government)  have 
followed  proceedings  at  opening  session  of  Conference 
with  profound  appreciation  andwnole-heartedly  endorsed 
your  opinion  that  speeches  made  by  President  Harding 
and  Secretary  of  otate  were  bolA  and  statesmanlike 
utterances  pregnant  with  infinite  possibilities.  Nothing 
could  augur  better  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Please  convey  to  both  our  most  sincere  congratu- 
lations. ' "     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  Admiral  Kato. 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  (speaking  in  Japane^ejds  speech 
hein^  aftenrards  translated  into  English  o^  follows) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  ^our  permission,  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
Conference  my  views  on  this  great  question  of  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  I  possess  no  art  of  oratory;  I  must 
speak  simply,  conciseljr,  and,  above  all,  frankly.      • 

Japan  deeply  appreciates  the  sincerity  of  purpose  evi- 
denced in  the  plan  of  the  American  Government  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments.    She  is  satisfied  that  the  pro- 

{»osed  plan  will  materially  relieve  the  nations  of  waste- 
ul  expenditures  and  cannot  fail  to  make  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.     (Applause.) 

She  cannot  remain  unmoved  by  the  high  aims  which 
have  actuated  the  American  project.  Gladly  accepting, 
therefore,  the  proposal  in  principle,  Japan  is  ready  to 
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proceed  with  determination  to  a  sweeping  reduction  in 
ner  naval  armament. 

It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  a  nation  must  be 
provided  with  such  armaments  as  are  essential  to  its 
security.  This  requirement  must  be  fully  weighed  in 
the  examination  of  the  plan.  With  this  requirement  in 
view,  a  few  modifications  will  be  proposed  with  regard 
to  the  tonnage  basis  for  replacement  of  the  various 
classes  of  vessels.  This  subject  should  be  referred  to 
special  consideration  by  naval  experts.  When  such 
modifications  are  proposed  I  know  that  the  American 
and  other  delegations  will  consider  them  with  the  same 
desire  to  meet  our  ideas  as  we  have  to  meet  theirs. 

Japan  has  never  claimed  nor  had  any  intention  of 
claiming  to  have  a  naval  establishment  eoual  in  strength 
to  that  of  either  the  United  States  or  the  British  Empire. 
Her  existing  plan  will  show  conclusively  that  she  had 
never  in  view  preparation  for  offensive  war.    (Applause,) 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  Senator  Schanzer. 

Senator  Schanzer  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  eloquent  address  with  which  you  outlined  the 
work  of  the  Conference  we  warmly  applaud  these  words  of 
yours:  "The  time  has  come  and  this  Conference  has  been 
called,  not  for  general  resolutions  or  mutual  advice,  but 
for  action.''  You  proved  at  once  that  you  mean  to  carry 
outyoor  suggestion  into  practical  execution. 

The  first  unpression  made  by  your  statement  concern- 
ing the  limitation  of  naval  armament  is  one  of  great 
aincerity,  ^at  force,  great  courage.  You  stated  clearly 
and  uabeeitatingly  to  the  Conference  and  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  entire  world  the  question  of  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments,  especiidly  as  concerns  the  great 
naval  Powers,  and  you  did  it  with  precision  of  facts  and 
of  fimres,  thus  affording  a  solid  basis  for  discussion. 

We  shall  not  consider  the  technical  side  of  the  question. 
We  only  wish  to  express  in  a  general  way,  in  the  name  of 
the  Ituian  Delegation,  our  great  satisfaction  with  the 
proposals.  We  hope  that  vour  proposition  when  ac- 
cepted will  be  the  source  of  tne  most  beneficent  economic 
consequences.  The  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  per- 
manently maintained  if  we  do  not  consider  the  ways  and 
means  of  reestablishing  the  economic  balance  of  the 
world. 

Modem  civilization  is  an  economic  civilization ;  and  the 
modem  world,  in  spite  of  distances  and  natural  barriere, 
cannot  be  conceived  except  as  a  single  great  economic 
system.  This  economic  system  has  been  shattered  by 
the  war.  It  is  necessary  now  to  restore  it  and  to  ^et  it 
into  motion  again.  We  think  that  your  proposal  is  the 
first  effective  step  toward  giving  the  world  a  relief  of  such 
nature  as  to  enaole  it  to  start  the  work  of  its  economic 
reconstruction . 
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In  respect  to  Mr.  Balfour's  reference  to  the  question  of 
French  and  Italian  naval  forces  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  a 
few  words  ? 

I  think  it  rather  difficult  to  separate  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  Italian  and  French  naval  armament  from  the 
general  question  of  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  of 
the  world.  Certainly,  as  jou  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  your  address,  the  question  concerning  the  great  naval 
Powers  must  be  considered  in  the  first  place;  and  you 
have  stated  that  the  United  States  proposes  that  the 
question  concerning  Italian  and  French  naval  armaments 
be  left  for  the  later  consideration  of  the  Conference.  So 
we  wish;  and  we  feel  sure  that,  in  accordance  with  your 
statement,  the  French  and  Italian  naval  question  will  be 
considered  by  the  Conference  before  the  end  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  involved  in  your  proposal. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  in  the  name  of 
the  Italian  Delegation  the  most  fervent  wish  that  the 
Conference,  taking  your  proposal  as  its  working  basis, 
may  lead  to  a  result  whicn  will  be  extremehr  happy  not 
only  for  the  Powers  directly  interested,  but  for  the  entire 
world.     (Applause.) 

The  Chatbman  {speaking  in  English):  Mr.  Briand. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Bbiand  (speaJcingin  French) :  Gentlemen,  I  was  fully 
in  accord  with  the  Head  of  the  British  Delegation  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  eloquent  remarks,  he  said  that  this 
Conference  ma&ed  a  great  historical  event  in  the  chron* 
ide  of  the  nations,  i  am  less  in  accord  with  him  when 
he  declares  that  he  experienced  surprise  upon  hearing 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Hughes.  In  coming  here,  in  fact, 
I,  for  my  part,  was  quite  sure  that  a  great  people  like  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  not  taken  so  serious  a 
step  without  having  a  definitely  fixed  plan.  In  a  matter 
so  momentous  as  that  of  peace  or  war,  after  the  sangui- 
nary struggle  from  which  we  have  just  emei^ged,  we  no 
longer  have  the  right  to  hold  out  to  nations  the  hope  of 
an  era  of  permanent  peace  unless  we  have  fully  decided 
to  adopt  the  ways  and  means  most  appropriate  to  the 
realization  of  that  hope. 

Many  conferences  and  congresses  have  already  en- 
deavored to  put  this  idea  into  execution,  and  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Balfour  is  right  in  saying  that  great  danger  lies 
in  looking  at  this  question  tlu'ough  a  mist  of  idealism. 
But  Mr.  Hughes  has  auite  rightly  made  it  plain  that  the 
duty  before  us  is  to  nnd  the  straight  path  and  to  enter 
upon  it  at  once;  and  he  has  set  tne  example.  We  are 
back  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If,  in  the  course  of  the  complex  researches  that  must 
now  be  undertaken  in  the  study  of  the  details  upon 
which,  after  all,  depends  the  effective  realization  of  a 
program  of  disarmament,  we  should  be  tempted  at 
times  to  stray  from  the  straight  path  you  have  pointed 
out  to  us  and  to  wander  into  the  byways,  we  of  France 
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will  gladly  unite  our  efforts  to  those  of  all  the  men  of 

food  will  who  are  gathered  here  to  bring  the  Conference 
ack  to  that  path  which  will  lead  us  to  the  goal  toward 
which  all  our  hearts  aspire. 

The  question  under  consideration  to-dav  chiefly  con- 
cerns the  great  naval  powers,  and  it  is  with  a  glad  heart 
that  I,  for  my  part,  have  noted  the  very  broad-minded 
and  complete  adherence  in  principle,  by  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  to  the  proposals  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. But  this  does  not  mean  that  in  the  naval  ques- 
tion France  has  nothing  at  stake.  At  the  proper  time 
we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  what  we  have 
already  accomplished.  We  shall  set  forth  in  figures 
how,  as  a  consequence  of  the  War,  our  navy  is  today 
reduced  to  proportions  quite  inadequate  for  tne  defence 
of  our  national  interests  and  geographical  position. 

But  there  is  another  problem  to  which  Mr.  Balfour  has 
alluded,  and  I  thank  nim  for  doing  so.  Is  it  only  an 
economic  question  that  is  being  discussed  in  this  Con- 
ference? Are  we  concerned  only  with  figures  and 
budgets?  It  would  be  unworthy  of  the  great  nation 
that  has  convened  this  Conference  if  this  were  so.  In 
reality,  the  question  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  nations, 
bv  coming  to  an  imderstanding,  can  avoid  the  atrocities 
of  war.  Thus  arises  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 
land  armament. 

This  is  the  most  serious  auestion,  an  especially  deli- 
cate one,  for  France;  it  will  be  discussed,  it  must  be, 
apd  if  there  is  a  country  that  desires  and  insists  on  this 
discussion,  it  is  France.  At  the  proper  moment  this 
question  will  come  up,  and  I  sincerely  nope  that  oppor- 
tunity will  be  offered  me  to  state  in  pubnc  session  now 
the  problem  of  the  limitation  of  land  armament  appears 
to  France.  I  shall  make  known  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  entire  world  the  real  situation  of  my 
country.  I  am  convinced  that,  with  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice wfiich  inspires  you  all,  you  will  understand  for  wnat 
reasons  of  security  it  is  necessary  for  France  to  maintain 
an  adequate  army  and  that,  in  the  effort  she  must  sus- 
tain, she  is  animated  by  no  thought  of  conquest  or  im- 
perialism. I  repeat:  the  time  wul  come  to  prove  this. 
At  present,  I  wish  simply  to  record  with  joy  the  agree- 
ment already  reached  as  regards  the  first  great  problem 
placed  before  the  Conference,  and  to  express  tne  hope 
that  a  like  a^eement  may  be  reached  witn  regard  to  tne 
other  questions  with  which  wo  shall  have  to  deal. 
(Ap^ause.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English):  Gentlemen,  we 
have  listened  not  only  with  gratification,  but  I  may  say 
with  profound  emotion^  to  these  expressions,  so  cordial, 
of  agreement  in  principle  with  the  proposal  that  has 
been  made  on  behalf  oi  the  United  States  witli  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament.     It  will  now  be  in 
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order  to  consider  the  many  details  which  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  an  exact  a^eement  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  subjects,  it  has  been  suggested  here,  which 
will  appropriately  be  examined  by  naval  experts,  and  it 
is  the  desire  of  the  American  Govemment  that  what 
has  been  proposed  by  that  Government,  with  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Balfour 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  by  Admiral  Kato 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  any  other 
suggestions  by  way  of  modification  or  emendation  or 
criticism  that  may  be  proper,  shall  all  be  thorouglily 
considered,  to  the  end  that  after  the  most  mature  and 
careful  deliberation  we  may  accomplish  the  great  purpose 
which  this  Conference  in  this  matter  has  been  assembled 
to  achieve.     (Ap^use.) 

But  while  the  time  is  now  opportune  for  the  considera- 
tion of  these  details,  the  great  first  step  has  been  taken 
in  this  notable  expression  of  approval  in  principle  of 
what  has  been  suggested  by  the  American  Gfovemment. 
And  do  I  go  too  ^^  in  saylag  that  we  may  commit  this 
matter  to  a  technical  examination  with  the  assurance, 
which  I  am  very  certain  will  be  gratifying  to  the  hearts 
of  our  peoples,  that  there  will  come  out  of  this  Conference 
an  appropriate  agreement  for  satisfactory,  important, 
essential  reduction  of  naval  armament,  to  the  end  that 
offensive  naval  warfare  will  be  no  more  and  this  great 
advance  will  be  made  to  the  accomplishment  of  an 
enduring  peace  ?    (Applause.) 

If  it  is  not  desirea  to  have  further  discussion  of  the 
matter  which  has  been  brought  before  us,  I  suppose  it 
will  be  in  order  to  adjourn  to  give  opportimity  lor  the 
consideration  of  the  project  to  whicn  I  have  referred. 
And  may  I  add  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  express  the 
wish  of  the  Conference  that  at  an  opportune  time  Mr. 
Briand  will  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the 
Conference  most  fully  tne  views  of  France  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  land  armament,  which  we  must  discuss  ? 

Mr.  Briand  {speaking  in  French):  Gentlemen,  I  b^ 
to  move  that  the  date  of  the  next  public  meeting  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Chairman,  as  he  will  best  know  how  far 
the  work  of  the  committees  has  advanced  and  when  will 
be  the  fittest  time  to  call  us  together. 

The  Chaibhan  {speaking  in  Englvfh) :  Grentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  motion  of  Mr.  Briand  that  the  next  public 
session  of  the  Conference  shall  be  at  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
who  will  be  advised  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  committees  and  the  condition  of  matters  for  report. 

May  I  say,  before  I  ask  joxxv  assent  to  that  or  Vour 
views  with  regard  to  it,  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  which  has  been 
constituted  to-day,  shall  meet  at  once;  that  is  to  say,  in 
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the  course  of  the  afternoon,  at  an  hour  which  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  after  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult  the  heads  of  the  delegations  with  respect  to 
their  convenience  ? 

May  I  also  suggest  that  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
which  has  been  constituted  to  deal  with  the  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  question  will  probably  be  cdled  to-morrow 
mominff  or  afternoon^  in  order  that  that  matter  may  be 
put  under  consideration ! 

Have  I  the  assent  of  the  delegates  to  the  simgestion  of 
Mr.  Briand  with  regard  to  the  fuljoumment  of  tne  public 
meeting,  to  be  resumed  at  the  call  of  the  Chair  t  XAfter 
a  V^iJ^^ '  Assent  is  manifested,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Conference,  then,  is  declared  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Accordingly,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  ( 
adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


Conference  was 


THIRD  PLENARY  SESSION. 

WASHINGTON,    MONDAY,    NOVEMBER  21,    1921. 

The  third  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  ot  Armament,  in  connection  with  which 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  will  also  be  discussed, 
met  at  Washington  on  Monday,  November  21,  1921,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall.  The 
Chairman,  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  presided. 

The  Chairman  {spedking  in  English) :  A  record  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  last  plenary  session  has  been  sent  to 
the  delegations,  and  I  understand  that  such  corrections 
as  are  desired  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
General,  and  that  the  record  as  it  now  stands  is  acceptable 
to  all  the  delegates.  Unless  there  is  objection,  the  record 
will  stand  approved. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  gratifying  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  work  of  the  Conference.  The 
proposals  of  the  American  Qovemment  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  naval  armament  have  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  of  the  plenipotentiary  dele- 
gates of  the  five  Powers,  and,  aided  by  a  subcommittee 
of  naval  experts,  that  matter  is  progressing  favorably. 
You  will  recall  the  appointment  ot  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  the  plenipotentiary  delegates  of  the  nine  Powers 
to  consider  questions  relating  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Far 
East.  In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  of  that  com- 
mittee, most  important  declarations  have  been  made  on 
behalf  of  the  represented  countries,  and,  while  there  is 
nothing  at  the  moment  to  report  to  the  plenary  session 
with  respect  to  either  of  these  topics,  I  thmk  I  am  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  our  expectations  with  respect  to  the 
expedition  and  thoroughness  of  our  consideration  of  these 
matters  have  already  been  more  than  realized. 

There  remains  another  subject  which  so  far  has  not 
engaged  our  attention,  and  tnat  is  the  subject  of  land 
armament  or  military  forces. 

So  far  as  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
no  question  is  presented.  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States — it  is  its  traditional  policy — to  have 
the  regular  military  establishment  upon  the  smallest 
possible  basis.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  were 
m  the  field  and  in  training  in  the  American  Army  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  men.    At  once  upon  the  signing  of  the 
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armistice  demobilization  began  and  it  was  practically 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and  to-day 
our  reeular  establishment  numbers  less  than  160,000  men. 

Whue,  however,  we  have  this  gratifying  condition  with 
respect  to  the  military  forces  in  the  United  States,  wo 
fully  recognize  the  special  difficulties  that  exist  with 
respect  to  military  forces  abroad.  We  fully  understand 
the  apprehensions  that  exist  and  their  bases,  and  also 
the  essential  conditions  of  national  security  which  must 
appeal  to  all  the  Powers  that  are  here  represented. 

It  is  regarded  as  fitting  at  this  time  tnat  there  should 
be  the  freest  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  views 
upon  this  subject  of  land  armament  or  military  forces  by 
the  delegates  present,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  aU  deleeates 
that  the  considerations  that  are  pertinent  and  full  ex- 
planation of  all  the  conditions  that  exist  that  bear 
upon  the  matter  should  be  had,  and  that  all  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Governments  represented  here  should 
have  opportunity  to  present  fully  the  matters  which  they 
think  should  be  unaerstood  by  the  Conference  and  by 
the  world. 

Are  you  ready  to  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question  ! 

Mr.  Briand: — and  let  me  sajr,  before  Mr.  Briand  rises, 
that  it  will  probably  be  convenient  and,  I  understand,  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  for  him  to  pause  from  time 
to  time  to  permit  translation  of  portions  of  his  address 
as  he  proceeds;  and  the  audience  will  therefore  under- 
stand tnat  he  has  not  finished  when  the  translation  begins. 
(Applause,) 

aIr.  Briand  {sfeakingin  French) :  Gentlemen,  you  will 
readily  appreciate  that  I,  as  delegate  of  France,  experi- 
ence a  cerUdn  emotion  in  rising  in  this  resounding  tribune 
from  which,  one  may  say,  every  word  spoken  is  oorne  to 
the  attentive  and  anxious  ears  of  all  civilized  peoples. 

I  thank  my  coUea^es  of  the  Conference  who,  in 
calling  this  public  session,  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
representative  of  France  to  reveal  her  to  their  eyes,  to 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  world,  in  her  true  light,  just  as  she 
is,  as  eager  as  any  cotmtry,  I  might  pernaps  say  more 
eager  than  any  other  cotmtry,  to  give  heed  to  every 
measure  which  may  tend  to  secure  a  lasting  peace  for 
the  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  myself  than  to  be  able  to  stand  before 
you  and  say:  ''We  come  prepared  to  make  the  greatest 
sacrifioes;  our  country  is  safe;  we  lav  down  our  arms  and, 
in  so  doing,  we  rejoice  in  helping  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  permanent  peace.''  Unhappily  we  can  not  do  this. 
I  say  further:  Unhappily  we  nave  not  the  right  to  do  it. 
I  shall  explain  the  reasons  for  this;  I  shall  tell  you  what 
the  position  of  France  is  at  the  present  moment. 

It  takes  two  to  make  peace:  yourself  and  your  neigh- 
bor. To  make  peace — i  speak  from  the  standpoint  of 
land  armament — it  is  not  enough  to  reduce  armies  and 
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to  decrease  the  munitions  of  war.  That  is  the  material 
side  of  thin^.  There  is  another  consideration  which 
one  has  no  nght  to  overlook  when  facing  such  a  prob- 
lem— a  con8i<feration  which  goes  to  the  neart  of  ques- 
tions vital  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation.  A  nation  must 
also  be  surrounded  by  what  I  may  call  an  atmosphere  of 

Feace;  disarmament  must  be  moral  as  well  as  material, 
have  the  right  to  say,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove, 
that  in  Europe  as  she  is  at  the  present  moment  there 
are  still,  alas,  grave  elements  of  instability,  conditions 
of  such  a  character  that  France  is  forced  to  look  them 
in  the  face  and  to  measure  their  consequences  from  the 
point  of  view  of  her  own  safety. 

I  find  myself  in  a  land  wnere  many  men  have  had 
occasion  to  appreciate  that  situation.  They  came  to 
our  country  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war;  they  shed 
their  blood  with  ours,  with  that  of  our  allies;  they  have 
known  France  and  her  agony;  they  have  seen  her  wounds. 
They  have  also  known  Europe,  and  they  are  surely 
doing  their  share  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  great 
American  people.  I  thadi  them  for  what  they  nave 
already  done  to  dispel  the  asphyxiating  gases  with 
which  our  enemies  have  striven  to  mask;  to  disfigure 
the  face  of  France.  Here  in  this  vast  coimtry,  however, 
which  has  known  nothing  of  the  entangled  boundaries 
of  the  European  nations,  m  a  country  where  the  homes 
of  men  are  spread  over  an  immense  territory,  where 
hostile  neighbors  are  unknown,  where  not  a  single 
frontier  gives  cause  for  anxiety,  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
form  a  true  idea  of  the  state  of  Europe  after  the  war 

and  the  victory. 

I  readily  admit  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
might  say:  ''The  war  has  been  won;  peace  is  signed; 
Germany  now  has  but  a  Ihnited  army;  the  greater  part 
of  her  war  material  has  been  destroyed.  What  then 
stands  in  the  way  of  an  abiding  peace  m  Europe  ?  Why 
does  France  still  maintain  a  considerable  army  abun- 
dantly suppUed  with  war  material?''  There* are  even 
those  who  try  to  persuade  the  American  people  that  if 
France  persists  in  this  position  it  is  because  she  has 
hidden  motives,  because  she  seeks  to  set  up  in  Europe 
a  sort  of  military  hegemony,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  imperialistic  Germany  in  the  employment  of 
force. 

Gentlemen,  to  us  Frenchmen  no  reproach  could  be 
more  painful  or  more  cruel.  And  that  after  such  a 
terrible  war  as  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed 
we  should  still  find  ourselves  under  the  grim  necessity 
of  keeping  up  an  appearance  which  permits  our  enemies 
to  attribute  to  us  such  perfidious  motives — this  would 
be  sad  and  discouraging  indeed  if  I  did  not  have  faith 
in  those  who  understand  my  country  and  who  know 
that  these  accusations  are  wholly  false.     (Applause,) 
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If  in  all  the  world  there  is  a  country  resolutely  turned 
toward  peace,  longing  for  it  with  all  its  might,  invoking 
it  with  all  its  faith,  it  is  France.  Since  tne  armistice, 
she  has  suffered  many  disillusionments;  she  has  had  to 
await  the  fulfillment  of  many  hopes;  for  more  than  a 
year  she  has  seen  Germany  disputing  over  her  pledged 
word;  she  has  seen  Germany  playing  false  to  her  prom- 
ises to  pay  for  the  reparation  of  the  devastated  regions 
and  accept  the  punishment  which  justice  demanded 
after  such  a  war;  she  has  seen  Germany  refusing  to  dis- 
arm. France  was  strong;  Germany  could  not  resist 
her;  pubUc  opinion  was  naturally  impatient;  yet  all  the 
while,  France  remained  calm.  She  has  had  no  wish  to 
make  a  move  which  might  make  a  bad  situation  worse; 
she  has  no  hatred  in  her  heart.     (Applavs^.) 

I  tell  you  now:  France  will  do  everything,  she  will  do 
her  utmost  to  bring  to  an  end  the  era  of  bloody  conflicts 
between  herself  and  Germany,  in  order  that  the  two  na- 
tions may  live  side  by  side  in  good  understanding  and  in 
Eeace.  But  France  has  no  right  to  forget  the  past;  she 
as  no  right  to  relax;  she  has  no  right,  in  her  present 
situation,  to  impair  her  strength  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  raise  hopes  in  enemy  hearts  and,  by  her  very  weak- 
ness, to  encourage  new  wars. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  problem  in 
Germany.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unfair;  there  is  a  Germany 
made  up  of  a  o'eat  body  of  working-folk,  of  reasonable 
and  ennghtened  people,  who  are  anxious  to  leave  war 
behind  and  to  settle  down  in  peace  under  a  democratic 
r^ime.  We  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  to  aid 
that  Germany  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  aims.  It  is  that 
Germany  wmch,  if  she  finally  establishes  herself  as  a 
peaceful  repubhc,  will  permit  us  to  face  the  future  in 
perfect  ^safety.  But  there  is  another  Germany,  dil  un- 
enlightened by  the  recent  conflict:  a  Germany  which  has 
learned  nothing,  which  still  chensnes  the  hidden  motives 
and  evil  designs  held  by  her  before  the  war;  which  has 
retained  all  the  obsessions  and  ambitions  of  the  Germany 
of  the  HohenzoUems.  How  can  we  Frenchmen  pay  no 
heed  to  this  Germany)  She  is  at  our  very  door;  we 
clearly  read  her  thoughts;  we  witness  her  attempts — for 
they  nave  not  been  wanting  since  peace  was  restored — to 
secure  a  new  lease  of  power.  The  significance  of  Kapp's 
coop  d'etat  could  not  be  mistaken ;  everyone  knows  that 
had  it  been  successful,  the  Germany  of  former  days 
would  have  been  bom  again  to  disturb  the  world's  peace 
anew. 

A  book  has  just  been  published  by  a  man  of  distinction 
in  Germany,  General  Ludendorff,  whose  authority  is 
^reat  in  certain  German  circles,  and  whose  influenee  is  an 
inspiration,  so  to  speak,  to  many  people  belonging  to  the 
^lite  of  his  country:  professors,  philosophers,  authors. 
What  do  we  read  in  this  book )  I  have  no  wish  to  make 
quotations  and  abuse  your  patience  b}"  prolonging  my 
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remarks;  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  elements  of  my 
brief.  In  view  of  your  conviction  that  the  moral  aspect 
of  this  problem  is  of  great  import,  I  ask  permission  to  read, 
for  your  information,  two  or  three  passages  from  this 
book. 

Here  is  one: 

'^  We  must  learn  to  understand  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
war;  that  for  the  individual,  as  well  as  for  the  State,  strife 
is  a  natural  phenomenon,  and  that  this  strife  likewise  has 
its  foundation  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world." 

Farther  on,  General  Ludendorff  nuotes  words  uttered 
in  the  same  spirit  by  Field  Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  on 
December  11th,  1890: 

''Eternal  peace  is  a  dream;  it  is  not  even  a  beautiful 
dream,  and  war  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  order  of  the 
world  created  by  God.  It  is  through  war  that  man's 
noblest  virtues — courage  and  unselfishness,  devotion  to 
duty,  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  unto  death — are  brought  to 
fruition.  Without  war  the  world  would  sink  into  a 
morass  of  materialism.'' 

And  still  farther  on,  Ludendorff  himself  says: 

''Herein  lies  an  idea  as  indispensable  to  the  political 
education  of  the  German  people  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  in  future,  war  must  always  be  the  last  and  only 
decisive  factor  in  the  settlement  of  political  questions. 
This  thought,  complemented  by  a  manly  love  of  war, 
cannot  be  withheld  from  the  German  people  by  the 
Entente,  however  much  they  may  wish  to  take  it  from 
us.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  political  imderstanding; 
it  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  future,  and  especially  of  the 
future  of  the  German  people,  who  have  been  reauced  to 
slavery." 

Lastly,  I  shall  make  a  final  Quotation : 

"The  warlike  qualities  of  the  German  and  Prussian 
armies  have  been  proved  on  the  bloody  fields  of  battle. 
The  German  people  need  no  other  qualities  for  their 
moral  regeneration.  The  spirit  of  the  old  army  must  be 
the  germ  from  which  this  regeneration  wiU  spring.'' 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  highest  authorities  of  Ger- 
many, of  the  men  who,  to  a  large  extent,  have  preserved 
the  confidence  of  the  German  people,  and  I  can  well  un- 
destand  it;  this,  after  a  bloody  war  which  has  sent  mil- 
lions to  their  graves  and  stricken  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  the  depths  of  their  souls — this,  I  say,  is  being  taught 
at  the  very  gates  of  France.  How  comd  you  expect  her 
to  remain  indifferent  to  it  all  ? 

I  now  come  to  an  examination  of  the  material  side  of 
things.  I  am  aware  that  some  one  might  say  to  me:  It 
is  not  enough  for  people  to  harbor  evil  designs;  in  order 
to  carry  them  out  they  must  have  the  appropriate  means 
at  their  disposal;  and,  when  it  is  a  question  of  war,  as 
war  is  waged  to-day,  they  must  have  vast  numbers  of 
troops,  the  necessary  equipment  for  these  troops — rifles, 
macnine  guns,  artillery,  and  enormous  stocks  of  ammuni- 
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ti<m.  Gennany  no  longer  has  these.  But  Germany/ 
coining  out  of  the  war  ^ter  four  years'  fightii^,  has  at 
her  diq>06al  seyen  miUion  soldiers,  and  far  oe  it  from  me 
to  attempt  to  imderrate  the  valor  of  those  soldiers,  for 
our  men  nave  had  to  fight  them  and  know  of  what  ex* 
tremes  of  patriotism  the  German  soldier  was  capable. 
These  millions  of  soldiers  have  survived  the  war  and  are 
there,  in  Germanv.  Some  will  say  that  they  are  not  or- 
eanized  or  armed.  I  reply:  No.  But  then,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  mobilize  them  to-morrow  ?  My  answer  is.  Yes.  I 
shall  now  explain  myself. 

Since  peace  was  signed,  Germanv  has  organized  an 
aimy  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  tne  nature  of  a  police 
force  destined  to  preserve  order  at  home  and  along  the 
frontier,  and  which  is  called  the  Reichswehr.  Accord- 
ing to  the  treaty,  it  was  to  comprise  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and,  in  fact,  it  does  comprise  one  himdred 
thousand  men.  But  what  sort  of  men?  Almost  all 
noncommissioned  or  commissioned  officers  of  the  old 
regular  army,  who  thus  form  the  nucleus  of  the  army  of 
to-morrow.  Is  this  organization  devoted  solely  to  the 
work  of  maintaining  internal  order,  as  stipulated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  t  No.  All  the  secret  instructions  is- 
sued by  the  War  Office  call  on  the  men  of  this  Reich9* 
ve&r  to  prepare  themselves  not  for  poUce  work,  but  for 
the  work  ot  war,  and  to  undergo  the  necessary  training 
therafor. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Since  the  armistice,  Germany, 
under  various  forms,  has  brought  together  real  military 
forces.  First  of  all  there  were  the  Einwohnerwehren, 
which  included  practically  all  men  willing  to  render 
military  service.  These  gave  rise  to  such  concern  that  an 
ultimatum  of  the  Allies  was  necessary  to  secure  their 
disbandment.  At  one  time,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Orgesch,  a  fighting  organization  whose  activities  extended 
over  all  Germany,  these  Einwohnenvehren  acquired  such 
strength  and  accumulated  such  a  quantity  of  arms, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Bavaria,  m  a  movement  of 
revolt  a^;ainst  the  Entente,  was  able  to  say  that  he 
had  at  his  disposal,  if  he  desired  it,  within  a  very  short 
time,  an  army  of  300,000  men,  fully  equipped  witn  rifles, 
machine  gnns  and  artillery.  This  army  is  to-day  dis- 
banded. The  German  Government  fulnlled  its  duty;  I 
hasten  to  acknowledge  it  here,  for  honesty  compels  me  to 
do  so;  and,  besides,  I  have  declared  it  in  the  French 
Pariiament.  At  the  present  time,  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  under  the  leadership  of  Chancellor  Wirth,  who, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  well-meaning  man,  loyal  and  frank  of 
purpose,  who  has  made  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  carry 
out  the  agreements  signed  by  his  country.  But  it  is  a 
weak  government,  spied  upon  and  watched.  In  its  path 
traps  and  snares  are  constantly  beincx  laid.     We  sliail  do 
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leverything  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  its  democratic  task 
and  to  organize  its  people  in  a  state  of  peace.  It  really 
disbanded  the  Einwohnerwehren;  but  another  formia- 
able  organization  was  formed,  the  SicherheitspoUzei,  or 
safety  police,  of  150,000  men,  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  regular  noncommissioned  officers,  or  at  least 
of  soldiers  who  wished  to  remain  in  the  military  service. 
We  demanded  the  dispersal  of  this  police  force.  It  was 
actually  disbanded,  but  it  was  promptly  replaced  by  a 
new  organization,  the  Schvtzpolizii,  composed  of  the 
same  150,000  men,  which,  instead  of  preserving  the  char- 
acter of  a  local  police  force,  has  become  a  centralized 
police  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  government  through- 
out the  entire  German  territory.  Tms,  with  the  Reims- 
wehr,  makes  a  total  of  250,000  men  who,  imder  the 
direction  of  the  regular  officers,  and  by  the  instruction 
they  receive  daily,  are  being  trained  to  command  in  the 
event  of  a  new  war.  The  men  themselves  are  kept  con- 
stantly under  observation.  These  seven  million  soldiers 
have  not,  therefore,  simply  returned  to  civilian  life,  but 
have  been  grouped  in  all  sorts  of  organizations,  with  the 
admirable  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  German  people 
under  similar  circumstances.  Such  are  the  Frevcarps; 
such  are  the  numerous  associations  for  former  com- 
batants. Advantage  is  taken  of  every  occasion,  every 
anniversary — and  tne  Germans  are  very  fond  of  anm- 
versaries — to  bring  together  their  members,  to  mobilize 
them,  to  keep  them  in  hand. 
We  Frenchmen  know  all  this,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 

frove  how  quickly  a  fighting  force  can  thus  be  organized, 
shall  cite  an  example:  At  the  time  the  affairs  of  Upper 
Silesia  had  reached  an  acute  stage,  within  a  few  weeks,  I 
might  almost  say  within  a  few  days,  there  was  organized 
by  means  of  enlistments  made  all  over  Germanj  a  mili- 
tary force  of  about  40,000  men,  supplied  with  rifles, 
machine  guns,  artillery,  armored  trains,  and  the  very 
latest  military  equipment,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give 
this  force  its  full  fighting  value.  These  are  facts;  I  am 
not  improvising  them  here  for  the  needs  of  my  argument; 
they  have  been  verified;  they  are  undeniable. 

As  regards  troops,  Germany,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
can  raise  a  fighting  army  of  several  million  men,  and  she 
has  the  officers  necessary  for  it.  Now,  then,  I  address  the 
great  American  people,  with  its  devotion  to  justice  and 
nobility  of  purpose.  I  say  to  them:  **Let  us  suppose, 
side  by  side  with  America,  there  existed  a  nation  which 
throughout  the  course  of  historv  had  been  in  bloody  con- 
ffict  with  her,  and  still  revealed  its  aggressive  disposition 
by  its  attitude,  speaking  from  a  moral  standpoint,  and 
by  its  organization,  speaking  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Would  the  people  of  the  United  States  avert  their  eyes 
from  such  a  danger?  Would  this  people,  preeminently 
a  people  of  action,  ever  desirious  of  safeguarding  its  exist- 
ence, and,  what  is  more,  its  liberty  and  its  honor,  de- 
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liberately  impair  its  strength  in  the  face  of  peril  F^  In 
putting  such  a  question  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  not  an 
American  citizen  who  would  not  reply,  ^'Xever  in  the 
world  !'*     (Applause.) 

Well,  France  looks  on.  She  does  not  exaojgerate  the 
darker;  she  is  watching  it. 

Tnere  remains  the  question  of  war  material,  (iermany, 
it  is  said,  has  no  more  material.  I  grant  that  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission  has  accomplished  much  in  this  regard. 
Many  cannon  have  been  delivered  up  and  destroyed,  per- 
haps not  all.  In  some  cases  their  destruction  has  ac- 
tually been  verified  by  our  officers;  in  others,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  assurances.  As  to  the  latter, 
doubt  might  perhaps  be  expressed,  but  our  adversary 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  that  doubt. 

However,  the  rapid  accumulation  of  the  new  material 
is  a  problem  that  can  be  solved.  You  saw,  during  the 
war,  with  what  promptness,  fortunately  for  us  (for  we 
should  finally  have  given  way  if  this  had  not  been  pos- 
sible) -with  what  promptness,  I  repeat,  immense  armies 
were  organized,  supplied  with  material,  and  brought  to 
our  side  to  aid  us  on  the  fields  of  battle.  Now,  Germany 
is  one  vast  factory,  an  industrial  plant  which  before  the 
war  had  always  pursued  two  aims — a  very  legitimate 
commercial  aim  and  a  military  aim.  During  the  war  her 
factories  all  worked  to  their  fullest  capacity;  they  have 
since  been  still  further  expanded.  In  Germany  there 
exist  specifications,  plans,  patterns,  and  molds  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  rifles,  and  machine  guns. 
If,  during  a  period  of  diplomatic  tension,  purposely  pro* 
loneed  for  several  weeks,  all  these  factories  were  set  to 
work  turning  out  war  material,  they  would  be  able  to 
supply  the  armies  for  the  beginning  of  a  campaign. 
Thereafter  the  production  would  go  on  increasingly. 
But  it  is  not  the  mdustrial  plants  of  Germany  alone  that 
must  be  reckoned  with;  there  are,  outside  of  German j', 
great  metallurgic  plants  purchased  by  large  Gennan 
manufacturers  and  financiers;  some  are  in  Scandinavian 
countries,  others  are  elsewhere  in  Europe,  where  they  can 
produce  unseen  and  uncontrolled. 

For  that  matter,  can  practical  men  like  you  bo  made  to 
lielieve  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  accm-ate  information 
in  the  matter  of  estimating  factory  production  i  A  ship, 
a  **  capital  ship'',  can  not  l)o  laid  down  without  the  kno^i- 
€*dge  of  the  world;  if,  by  any  chance,  its  construction  has 
l)een  successfully  concealed,  it  can  not  bo  launched  with- 
out the  fact  being  known.  But  who  can  vorifv  with  any 
accuracy  the  output  of  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  cannon, 
whose  separate  parts  are  distributed  amongst  all  the 
factorii^s  of  Germany  ( 

We  Frenchmen  arc  seeing  history  repeat  itself;  we  have 
seen  a  Prussia  disarmed  by  treaties — disarmed  beneath 
whose  scrutiny  and  by  what  man  ?    By  Napoleon  1    And 
vet  later  we  met  that  Prussia  waum  wo  liad  tliought 
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impotent,  and  our  blood  flowed  abundantly.  Would  you 
expect  the  French  people  to  overlook  these  pages  of 
history  f  This  French  people  have  been  reproached  for 
their  levity;  it  is  gratuitously  stated  that  the  danger  once 
passed,  they  fling  themselves  into  other  preoccupations. 
To  speak  the  trum,  they  are  not  given  to  nxing  their  eyes 
and  thoughts  constantly  on  sorrowful  and  unwelcome 
things,  such  as  matters  of  war:  but,  nevertheless,  the 
lacerations  of  the  flesh  have  this  time  been  too  deep  to 
fail  in  their  lesson.  Too  much  mourning  is  worn  in  my 
country,  too  many  cripples  walk  our  streets,  for  us  not  to 
profit  at  every  instant  oy  the  teacliings  of  the  war.  We 
nave  not  the  right  to  allow  the  French  nation  to  be  ex- 
I>osed  to  a  repetition  of  such  tragic  events.  We  must 
protect  it — it  must  protect  itself. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  we  are  facing.  It  is 
already  serious  as  it  stands,  but  this  is  not  all.  In  Europe, 
where,  so  they  say,  there  is  peace,  one  need  only  to  scan 
the  horizon  to  see  many  wisps  of  smoke  which  indicate 
that  all  the  volcanic  fires  are  not  extinguished.  Since 
peace  was  siened,  war  would  already  have liroken  out  had 
not  France  oeen  strongly  armed.  Presently  I  shall  ex* 
plain  myself  more  fully  on  this  point. 

I  select  some  instances:  Russia  is  not  a  negligible  ele- 
ment in  European  politics.  When  a  country  capable  of 
mobilizing  20,000,000  men  is  in  a  state  of  complete' 
anarchy;  when  it  maintains  an  army  of  1,500,000  men, 
of  whom  600,000  are  fully  equipped,  while  the  others 
could  be  armed  to-morrow,  how  can  one  help  but  feel 
uneasy  t  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  Russia  hurled  herself 
upon  Europe;  she  strove  to  orive  through  Poland,  in 
response  to  calls  coming  from  Germany.  Can  you  not 
unaerstand  the  hours  of  anguish  that  we  have  lived  in 
France  under  the  menace  of  such  a  danger}  If  Bol- 
shevism had  broken  through  the  Polish  frontiers,  if  the 
Bolshevist  armies,  the  armies  of  anarchy,  had  united 
with  certain  German  combinations,  what  would  have 
become  of  France;  what  would  have  become  of  Europe) 
In  what  state  of  chaos  would  Europe  be  at  the  present 
time  ?  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  France  has  been  the 
guardian  of  order  for  the  entire  world;  she  may  well 

fiory  in  it.  But  the  Russian  question  is  not  yet  settled. 
Lussia  remains  in  a  state  of  permanent  unrest.  What 
will  become  of  these  armies,  what  will  become  of  their 
war  material  ?  What  will  Germany  do  to  assist  Russia 
to  regain  her  balance  and  to  exploit  hert  Of  this  we 
know  nothing. 

So  many  problems  of  an  economic  and  financial  nature 
are  now  occupying  the  attention  and  good  will  of  states- 
men! But  tnat  which  should  first  concern  us  is  the 
question  of  our  safety,  of  our  very  life.  Above  all,  we 
must  live.  This  is  truly  the  great  query  for  France,  and 
when  I  address  you,  gentlemen,  you  who  are  her  friends, 
many  of  wliom  have  been  her  allies,  toward  whom  she 
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has  contracted  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude;  you  who 
have  aided  in  safeguarding;  her  lite,  her  dienity,  her 
liberty,  her  honor — ^when  I  address  ^ou  ana  tell  you 
this,  yoa  are,  indeed,  bound  to  recognize  that  this  situ- 
ation 18  a  serious  one. 

When  we  consider  the  limitation  of  armament  from  the 
naval  point  of  view,  we  have  freedom  of  decision  and 
assurance  in  our  hearts  and  minds;  we  are  among  friends; 
no  threat  of  war  is  before  us.  The  possibility  of  danger 
is  remote.  Nevertheless,  you  do  not  acknowledge  your 
rig^t  to  ignore  it;  you  still  maintain  adequate  fleets — and 
you  are  right  in  doiujg  so — to  safeg[uard  your  prestige 
upon  the  seas  and  to  msure  your  existence  should  it  be 
threatened.  From  the  land  point  of  view,  the  danger  is 
imminent — ^it  surrounds  us,  it  prowls,  it  hangs  over  our 
heads.  If  there  is  a  French  statesman  who  nas  longed 
for  peace.  I  am  that  man.  I  have  the  right  to  say  it; 
no  one  will  contest  it.  I  took  ofiice  with  a  view  to  peace; 
I  assumed  my  duties  in  the  midst  of  difficult  conoitions 
when  my  country  was  in  a  state  of  justifiable  impatience; 
I  have  had  to  withstand  many  attacks  in  defense  of  my 
position;  I  am  deeply,  passionately  attached  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  if  it  is  ever  disturbed,  it  will  not  be 
by  me.  jBut  the  further  I  urge  my  country  along  the 
path  of  peace,  the  more  I  feel  upon  my  head  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  its  safety.  And  if,  to-morrow,  as  a 
consequence  of  too  much  optimism,  I  ediould  see  France 
once  more  attacked,  mutilated,  bleeding,  perhaps  lost, 
I.  in  haying  caused  her  weakness,  would  have  failed  in 
the  most  imperatiye  of  my  duties. 

It  is  with  this  situation  tiiat  one  must  reckon;  it  is 
onder  the  weight  of  these  responsibilities  that  action  must 
betaken. 

Only  yesterday,  in  Upper  Silesia,  an  incident  occurred 
which  suddenly  assujnea  a  serious  nature.  Germany,  not 
belieying  the  French  people  prepared  for  direct  action, 
suddfliily  made  known  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  the 
Reiehtwehr  into  the  disputed  temtory.  Such  are  the 
stilling  situations  which  confront  statesmen.  I  have 
experienced  some,  but  never  any  more  serious  than  that 
ooe.  I  firmly  niade  up  my  mind  to  say  to  Germany: 
"  Tliat  is  impossible.  If  any  such  attempt  is  made,  the 
most  appalling  consequences  may  follow."  If  I  had 
spoken  without  having  the  strength  of  the  French  Army 
behind  me,  what  weight  would  my  words  have  had  I    And 

Jet,  if  the  proposed  action  had  taken  place,  what  would 
ave  become  of  the  peace  of  Europe  1  What  would  have 
become  of  the  young  States  which  have  just  sprung  into 
befaig,  but  have  not  yet  attained  their  equilibrium  t 
Hist  is  the  problem.  It  did  not  arise  because  we  were 
able  to  back  our  words  with  force. 

Quite  recently  an  attempted  restoration  in  Europe 
mignt  have  touched  the  spark  to  the  magazine.    There 
perfect  hannony  among  the  Allies,  they  were  ready 
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to  use  force,  and  the  conflict  did  not  take  place;  the 
incident  was  closed. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  considerations  which  I  submit  for 
jour  contemplation;  they  are  serious,  but  despite  that, 
we  have  not  become  so  absorbed  by  them  as  to  turn  aside 
from  everything  that  might  be  calculated  to  direct  our 
steps  toward  final  peace. 

If  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  permit  me  (I  apologize 
for  having  spoken  so  long  and  for  having  imposed  so  much 
upon  your  attention;  another  time  our  Chairman  will 
perhaps  hesitate  to  allow  me  to  speak),  I  shall  endeavor 
to  pursue  my  explanations  to  the  end. 

The  idea  of  limiting  armament,  which  occupies  your 
attention  and  is  the  noble  aim  proposed  by  this  Confer- 
ence, is  not  one  to  which  we  are  indifferent.  As  regards 
land  armament,  we  began  to  demobilize  from  the  moment 
of  the  armistice,  and  this  demobilization  has  been  as 
rapid  and  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  military  law  in  France  requires  the  presence  of 
three  classes  under  the  colors  for  a  three  years'  term  of  mili- 
tary service.  This  law  still  exists;  it  has  not  been  abro- 
gated. The  Government,  however,  has  already  reduced 
to  two  years  the  time  spent  under  the  colors  by  the  sol- 
diers, and,  instead  of  three  classes,  there  are  at  the  present 
moment  only  two  classes  performing  their  military  serv- 
ice. We  have  therefore  accomplished  an  important  re- 
duction, one- third,  in  the  normal  strength  of  the  home 
forces  of  the  French  Army,  excluding  ail  those  who  are 
on  duty  in  the  colonies,  or  engaged  in  tasks  imposed  upon 
them  in  consequence  of  the  treaty,  whether  on  the  Rhino  or 
elsewhere.  This  movement  has  not  ended,  and  the  plans 
of  the  Government  for  the  future  include  further  limita- 
tions. Before  long  it  is  certain  that,  according  to  the 
Government's  project,  the  length  of  military  service  will 
be  reduced  by  one-half;  instead  of  three  classes,  only  one 
class  and  a  half  will  be  found  under  the  colors;  the  nome 
armv,  by  reason  of  this  fact,  will  find  itself  reduced  to 
one-naif  of  its  strength. 

I  tell  jo\x  very  plainly  and  very  frankly,  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  this.  France  could 
not  do  it  witnout  exposing  herself  to  the  greatest  dangers. 
If  some  one  should  come  and  say  to  us,  to-day  or  to- 
morrow: "We  see  this  danger  as  well  as  you;  we  ap- 
preciate it,  we  are  going  to  share  it  with  you;  we  oflFer 
vou  every  means  of  security  that  you  can  desire/' 
iFVance  would  immediately  take  another  course.  Gentle- 
men, we  appreciate  the  preoccupations  which  weigh  upon 
the  minds  of  the  statesmen  wno  are  charged  with  the 
government  of  other  countries;  we  realize  the  problems 
of  other  nations,  their  difficulties  in  a  world  stdl  full  of 
unrest;  and  we  have  not  the  selfishness  to  ask  other 
people  to  use  their  own  national  sovereignty  to  our 
profit.     But  then  (and  it  is  here  that  I  appeal  to  your 
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^^  of  justice),  if  France  must  face  alone  a  situation 
^ch  as  I  have  described  without  any  exa^eration,  such 
^  it  reallj  is,  then  she  must  not  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insuring  her  own  safety  within  limits  consistent 
^tii  the  needs  of  the  present  hour. 

..'/  should  not  like  to  be  the  man  who  would  attempt  to 

*^iQjt  the  efforts  of  a  conference  assembled  for  so  noole  a 

Plirp€^ee.    I  should  prefer  to  see  no  limitation  whatever 

I^J^^^^  upon  our  labors.     I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say 

^ont    ^gi\  questions  must  be  present^,   examined,  dis- 

<jU«seci,    settled;  still  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to 

^iU3  f>oiBt:  a  moral  disarmament  of  France  would  be 

^08t     dangerous;  it  would  also  be  a  most  unfavorable 

*^'*-**^  hastening  the  hour  when  peace  shall  be  definitely 

^tabli^^Q^  in  Europe  and  througnout  the  world. 

.   it  MS*   i  jfnportant  that  everyone  snould  know  that  France 

18  not.     xnorally  isolated;  that  she  still  has  with  her  and 

f    ii^**    ^^®  good  will,  the  affection  of  all  civilized  peoples, 

f  f      ^'^ose  who  fought  by  her  side  to  ensure  the  triumph 

^'  *'*^^>ciom  on  eartn.     What  is  really  required  for  tne 

Dj^oJ^al     <:l.i8armament  in  Germanj^  of  all  the  evil  elements 

inat  X     ^mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech  is  that 

n  fc^   ^""^U  understood  beyond  the  Rhine  that  France  is 

K^r  ^*^::>xie;  the  absolute  certainty  in  Germanv  that  all 
Json^^^^g  propaganda  destined  to  disfigure  tne  face  of 
wic5^  ^j[  jj^njj  itself  against  impassable  walls,  and  that 
moir%  Y  "^^ho  were  with  us  yesterday  are  still  with  us 
^f^  ^^  to-day.  If  that  be  known  in  Germany,  the  new 
who^*^^^  of  the  German  democracy,  the  sensible  men 
^*"^  trying  to  strengthen  the  Republic,  will  gain  the 
mi^**  ^fciand.  The  inflammatory  words  of  the  old  Ger- 
for  ^^  '^^U  fall  into  empty  space;  it  will  be  impossible 
aims-    ^^^^®  who  are  dreaming  of  revenge  to  pursue  their 
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finall    *'**^^™  that  time  one  can  really  hope  to  see  peace 

Q^     :^eign  upon  earth. 

she  ^^^^^*^®'^'  ^^  ^^*^  France  can  do  to  hasten  that  hour, 

^  o^i?''^  ^^ — ^^^  ^*^  already  done ;  she  has  not  hesitated 

^^  I^^'^n  negotiations  with  the  German  Government  for 

^y^J^'^^rpose   of   arranging  some   method   of   payment 

tion-  "^nll  adeauately  meet  the  terrible  needs  oi  repara- 

^^^  *Vfc^^®  ^*®  done  everything  that  she  could  to  hasten 

bettr^T^^^'"  when   normal   relations  shall   be   established 

has»^^^  the  two  countries.     That  hour  will  come;  it 

^Qj.|^^^%i  yet  struck.     If,  from  the  course  followed  by  the 

whet*»j^^^*  this  Conference,  the  hope  might  be  cleaned  else- 

,^^^^^       that  the  result  would  he  an  impliea  censure  of 

^jj^^^^^^^cnament  of  France:  if,  furthermore,  it  might  be 

^^^*^t  that  France  was  alone  in  her  attitude;  if  she 

v!^^2[    ^  pointed  out  to  the  entire  world  as  the  country 

^^^^?^<1  to  general  disarmament  and  permanent  peace — 

R  /*^^laen,  the  Conference  would  have  dealt  a  terrible 

^o  the  cause  of  peace.     I  am  sure  that  that  is  not 
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in  your  thought  nor  in  your  purpose;  I  am  sure  that  after 
having  weighed  the  reasons  I  nave  »yen  you,  you  will 
realize  that  they  are  valid;  you  will  oe  good  enough  to 
record  them  and  to  recognize  that,  in  tne  existing  cir- 
cumstances, France  can  not  possibly  do  otherwise  than 
she  has  done.     {Prolonged  appUmaei) 

The  Chaibman  (speaking  %n  English) :  Mr.  Balfour. 

Mb.  Balfour  (speaking  in  English),  Mr.  Chairman, 
evidently  this  is  not  a  fitting  moment  to  deal  atlengih 
or  in  detail  with  the  great  speech  which  has  just  come  to 
its  conclusion.  It  has  been  your  privilege,  and  my 
privilege,  to  hear  one  of  the  great  masters  of  parlia- 
mentary oratory.  We  have  heard  him  with  admiration, 
we  have  heard  him  with  a  full  measure  of  sympathy; 
but  we  have  done  much  more,  I  think,  than  memv  oe 
the  auditors  of  a  great,  artistic  performance.  We  have 
heard  something  more  than  a  great  speech;  we  have 
heard  a  perfectly  candid,  perfecuy  lucid,  perfectly  un- 
mistakable exposition  of  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  our  great  ally.  He  has  told  us,  I 
believe  without  reserve,  what  are  the  anxieties,  what  are 
the  preoccupations,  of  the  country  over  whose  destinies 
he  presides.  He  has  told  us  what  they  fear  and  why 
they  fear  it.  And  nothing  can  be  more  useful,  nothing 
can  be  more  instructive  to  us  of  other  nations,  than  to 
have  this  full  revelation  of  the  inner  thoughts  of  one  of 
our  allied  and  associated  statesmen. 

We  live  under  very  diflFerent  conditions  from  the 
French  citizens  for  whom  Mr.  Briand  has  so  eloquently 
spoken.  In  the  secure  homes  of  America  no  terrors 
exist  or  can  exist  comparable  to  those  which  inevitably 
haimt  the  thoughts,  waking  and  sleeping,  of  the  leaders 
of  French  politics;  for  they  have  wnat  neither  you  in 
America  have  nor  we  in  England  have.  I  do  not  venture 
to  speak  for  the  other  nations  represented  around  the 
table.  They  have  at  their  very  doors  a  great  country, 
great  in  spite  of  defeat,  power^  in  spite  of  losses;  and 
of  its  pohcy,  of  the  course  which  it  means  to  pursue  in 
the  future,  they  necessarily  remain  in  anxious  doubt. 

It  is  good  for  us  all,  I  venture  to  say,  from  whatever 
nation  we  may  be  drawn,  from  whatever  part  of  this  great 
continent  we  come,  that  we  should  be  initiated,  as  we 
have  been  initiated  this  morning,  into  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  French  policy. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  sorrowfully  acknowledged, 
that  the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  is  not 
hopeful  for  any  immediate  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  land  armaments.  And  why  is  it  that  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  land  armaments  and  sea  arma- 
ments ?  Why  is  it  that  we  all  here  look  forward  with 
a  confidence  which  I  think  is  not  overrated,  a  serene 
confidence,  to  bringing  about  as  a  result  of  our  delibera- 
tions some  great  measure;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
program  laid  before  you  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment,  why  is  it  we  are  hopeful  of  coming  to  some  solution 
of  the  ffreat  naval  problem  ? 

It  is  oecause,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Briand,  there  has 
been,  in  matters  maritime,  a  moral  disarmament,  and  it 
is  on  the  basis  of  this  moral  disarmament  that  the  physi- 
cal and  material  disarmament  is  going  to  be  built.  {Ap- 
plause.) That  is  why  we  are  hopeful  about  the  naval 
question.  And  why  are  we  less  nopeful  about  at  least 
any  immediate  settlement  of  the  military  question  1 
It  is  because,  as  Mr.  Briand  has  explained  to  you,  in  that 
case  there  has  not  been  moral  disarmament — because  we 
have  no  assurance,  or  because  the  French  Government, 
who  watch  these  things  closely,  have  no  assurance  either 
in  Russia  or  in  Germany  that  moral  disarmament  has 
made  the  degree  of  progress  which  would  make  material 
disarmament  an  inmiediate  possibility. 

I  do  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  of  nnr  own  upon 
this  question.  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  the  facts  as  tney 
have  been  expounded  bj[  one  who  has  profoimdly 
studied  them  and  whose  gifts  of  exposition  can  not  be 
excelled. 

Only  this  I  would  say,  for  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  speech.  Mr.  Briand  appears  to 
have  some  tears  lest  France  should  feel  herself  m  moral 
isolation.    That  would  be  a  tragedy,  indeed.     (Applause.) 

That  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  the  world  in  general, 
and  of  France  in  particular,  should  be  maintained  and 
guarded  against  tne  dominating  policy  of  her  eastern 
neighbor  is  the  cause  for  which  the  British  Empire  fought 
ana  in  which  the  British  Empire  still  believes.  (Ap- 
plause.) Killed  on  the  field  ot  battle  we  lost  nearly  a 
million  men.  I  am  talking  of  the  British  Empire  now. 
We  lost  nearly  a  million  men.  We  lost  well  over  two 
million  men  in  addition,  maimed  and  wounded. 

We  grieve  over  the  sacrifice;  we  do  not  repent  it. 
(Apj^use.)  And  if  the  cause  of  international  liberty  was 
worthy  of  this  inmiense  sacrifice  from  one  of  the  allied 
powers — ^I  speak  not  of  others;  it  is  not  lay  right  to 
speak  for  them — if  it  deserved  and  required  this  sacrifice 
from  one  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  if  we 
at  all  events  had  not  changed  our  views,  either  as  to  the 
r^hteousness  of  the  war  or  as  to  its  necessitv:  if  the  lust 
oi  domination,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Europe  for 
so  many  generations,  should  again  threaten  the  peace, 
the  independence,  the  self-development  of  our  neighbors 
and  allies — ^how  should  it  be  possiple  that  the  svmpathies 
once  so  warm  should  become  refrigerated,  should  become 
cold,  and  we  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  great  cause  of 
international  liberty  should  see  that  cause  perish  before 
our  eycB  rather  than  make  further  sacrifices  in  its  defense  ? 
{Applause.) 

Those  are  the  thoughts  which  rise  in  mv  mind  after 
hearing  the  great  speech  of  Mr.  Briand.  I  should  only  be 
interfering,  I  should  only  be  weakening  its  effect  were  I 
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to  dwell  further  upon  them,  and  I  will  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  thanking  >f  r.  Briand  for  the  admirable 
and  candid  account  which  he  has  eiven  of  the  policy  of 
his  coimtry,  and  wishing  him  and  nis  country  every  suc- 
cess and  every  prosperity  in  that  path  of  unaggressive 
prosperity  upon  which  I  hope  and  believe  they  are  now 
entering.      (Applause,) 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English):  Senator 
Schanzer. 

Senator  Schanzer  (speaking  in  French):  Gentlemen, 
I  am  going  to  use  the  French  language  because  I  wish  the 
ex}>ression  of  the  thought  of  the  Italian  delegation  to 
arrive  direct,  without  even  the  short  delay  of  translation, 
to  the  French  delegation  across  the  table. 

We  have  listenra  with  great  attention  to  'he  speech 
just  delivered  by  Mr.  Briand  who,  with  his  well-known 
eloquence,  has  put  forward  the  situation  of  France  and 
the  French  pomt  of  view.  We  are  united  to  France  not 
only  by  the  links  of  race  affinity  but  also  by  the  brother- 
hood of  arms,  which  has  a  long  and  glorious  tradition, 
and  which  has  received  a  new  and  everlasting  consecra- 
tion  in  the  great  war  which  tlie  two  countries  lought  side 
bv  side  for  the  defence  of  their  most  sacred  national 

rights,  of  liberty,  and  of  justice. 

>V e  have  heard  the  information  given  us  by  Mr.  Briand : 
we  have  considered  the  figures  and  documents  mentioned 
in  support  of  his  statement,  and  noted  with  great  satis- 
faction that  France,  notwithstanding  her  present  diffi- 
culties, is  ready,  within  the  limits  of  iier  possibilities,  to 
put  into  execution  the  principle  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments. 

We  have  no  intention  whatever  of  discussing  what 
France  considers  indispensable  for  her  national  safety. 
Only  may  we  be  allowed  to  express  the  wish  and  the 
hope  that  the  general  limitation  of  land  armaments  may 
become  a  reality  in  the  shortest  possible  time^ 

Italy  fought  the  war  for  the  highest  aims  which  a 
country  can  seek;  but  Italy,  in  her  soul,  is  a  peace- 
loving  nation.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  had  the  honor 
of  stating  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference,  but  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  again  that  Italy  is  one  of  the 
surest  factors  of  the  world's  peace;  that  she  has  no 
reasons  whatsoever  for  conflict  with  any  other  country; 
that  she  is  following  and  putting  constantly  into  action 
a  policy  inspired  by  the  principle  of  maintaining  peace 
among  all  nations. 

Itah'  has  succeeded  in  coming  to  a  direct  understand- 
ing >vith  the  country  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 
and  in  order  to  attain  this  result  she  has  made  consider- 
able sacrifices  in  the,  interest  of  tlie  peace  of  Europe. 
Italy  has  pursued  towards  the  countries  succeeding  ner 
former  enemies  a  poUcy  not  only  of  pacification  but  of 
assistance.  And  when  a  conflict  arose  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  a  conflict  which  might  have  dragged  the 
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Danubian  peoples  into  war,  she  offered  her  friendly 
offices  to  the  two  countries  in  order  to  settle  the  dispute. 
Italy  has  succeeded,  and  in  so  doing  has  actively  con- 
tributed to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Moreover,  Italy  has  acted  similarly  within  her  own 
frontiers,  and  has  reduced  her  armed  forces  in  the 
largest  possible  measure.  Her  naval  expenditure,  com- 
pared with  that  before  the  war,  has  been  considerably 
curtailed.  The  total  amount  of  her  armed  forces  does 
not  exceed  200,000  men,  and  a  further  reduction  to 
175,000  men  is  already  planned.  To  this  number  there 
are  only  to  be  added  about  35,000  colonial  troops. 

Our  ordinary  war  budget  for  the  present  financial 
year  amounts  to  $52,680,000,  including  $11,000,000 
expenses  for  poUce  forces;  the  extraordinary  part  of  the 
war  budget,  representing  expenses  incurred  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  war — expenses,  therefore,  of  a  purely 
transitory  character — amounts  to  $62,000,000. 

However,  although  we  have  already  reduced  our 
armaments  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  we  consider 
it  indispensable  to  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem 
of  limitation  of  armament  in  Europe,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration as  well  the  armaments  of  the  countries  either 
created  or  transformed  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The 
problem  is  not  a  simple  one  and  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole ;  it  is  a  serious  and  urgent  problem  for  which  an 
early  solution  is  necessary. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  Italian  point  of  view.  The  United  States 
of  America,  in  calling  this  Conference,  have  taken  a 
great  and  noble  initiative  with  the  aim  of  creating  sound 
guaranties  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

.Vllow  me  to  express  the  desire  and  the  hope  that  the 
Conference,  while  considering  the  present  difficulties, 
may  also  give  all  its  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
limitation  of  land  armaments,  the  solution  of  which  is 
an  essential  condition  for  creating,  throughout  the 
world,  that  atmosphere  of  peace  without  which  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  economic  and  social  re- 
construction of  the  nations  which  have  suffered  more 
severely  during  and  after  the  war  may  be  fulfilled. 
{Avflaiise.) 

The  Chairman  {Hpeakiiig  in  English):  Baron  Kato. 
(Anplause,) 

ADMIRAL  Barox  Kato  (speaking  in  Japanese) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  assure  Mr.  Briand  that  Japan 
has  nothing  but  a  most  profound  sympathy  for  France's 
peculiarlv  difficult  position  which  has  been  so  clearly 
and  so  eloquently  presented  to  us  this  morning.  May  1 
venture  also  to  add  Japan's  appreciation  of,  and  sympathy 
for,  the  great  sacrifices  in  men   and  wealth  made  by 
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France,  the  British  Empire,  Italy,  the  United  States, 
and  Belgium  in  the  great  war  for  the  cause  of  peace, 
justice,  and  humanity. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  morning  just  a  few  words  on 
land  armament  limitation.  Japan  is  quite  ready  to 
announce  her  hearty  approval  of  the  principle  which 
aims  to  relieve  the  nations  of  heavy  buraens  by  limiting 
land  armaments  to  those  which  are  necessary  for  national 
security  and  the  maintenance  of  order  within  their 
territories.     (Applause.) 

The  size  of  the  land  armaments  of  each  State  should 
be  determined  by  its  peculiar  geographical  situation  and 
other  curcumstances,  and  these  basic  factors  are  so 
divergent  and  complicated  that  an  effort  to  draw  final 
comparisons  is  hardly  possible.  If  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  lay  down  a  general  scheme 
for  the  liijiitation  of  land  armaments,  as  in  the  case  of 
limitation  of  naval  armaments.  Nevertheless,  Japan 
has  not  the  slig^htest  intention  of  maintaining  land 
armaments  whicn  are  in  excess  of  those  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  purely  defensive  purposes, 
necessitated  by  the  Far  Eastern  situation.  {Prolonged 
applause.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English):  The  Belgian 
Ambassador. 

Baron  de  Cartier  {sveaJcing  in  French):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  I  am  still  under  the  spell  of  the  thrilling  and 
convincing  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Briand,  I  shoula  like 
to  state  brieny  the  point  of  view  of  Belgium  on  the  ques- 
tion of  limitation  of  land  armaments. 

Belgium,  trusting  in  the  assurance  given  by  the  Powers 
which  guaranteed  her  neutrality,  remained  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  faitliful  to  a  policy  of  peace  and 
Imiitation  of  armaments.  The  tragical  events  of  1914 
were  for  her  a  terrible  awakening.  While  she  was  aspir- 
ing to  nothing  but  peace,  while  she  was  only  anxious  to 
fumll  her  duties  as  a  neutral  State,  war  was  carried  on 
her  own  territory  by  two  Powers  which  had  taken  an 
engagement  not  only  to  respect  her  neutrality  but  to 
see  that  that  neutrality  was  respected.  Devastation,  fire, 
wanton  and  systematic  destruction  of  her  industries, 
murder  of  her  inhabitants,  deportation  of  civilian  popula- 
tion, heavy  losses  in  her  gallant  army,  were  the  reward 
of  her  peaceful  attitude  and  of  her  policy  of  restriction  of 
armaments. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  put  an  end  to  that  regime  of 
neutrality  which  events  haa  proved  to  be  worthless  and 
dangerous  for  her.  Owing  to  her  special  geographical 
position,  Belgium  is  compelled  to  direct  her  att^tion  to- 
wards all  measures  by  which  her  security  may  be  insured. 
In  1920  she  concluded  with  France  a  military  agreement, 
purely  for  defensive  purposes,  in  case  of  a  new  and  un- 
justined  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany.    She  keeps 
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her  anny  down  to  the  miniiniini  necessary  for  her  se- 
curity; for  the  tune  being,  and  in  view  oi  the  present 
state  of  her  international  relations,  she  can  not  possibly 

ETooeed  to  further  reductions,  ^d  vet  there  is  per- 
aps  no  State  more  sincerely  peace-loving,  no  State 
which  more  cordially  hates  war,  from  which  we  have  suf- 
fered so  much  during  the  course  of  our  whole  history. 

As  King  Albert  said  in  the  message  His  Majesty  ad* 
dressed  a  few  days  ago  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  Belgian  nation  is  lonmn^  with  all  its 
heart  for  the  moment  when,  its  security  oemjg  insured,  it 
can  definitely  enter  upon  the  path  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments.  It  admires  the  noble  initiatiye  of  the  Oov- 
ermnent  of  the  United  States  and  wishes  every  success  to 
the  C!onference  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 
(Applatiae.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English):  I  shall  detain 
you,  gentlemen,  but  a  moment.  It  would  not  do  justice 
to  lay  own  sentiment  or  to  that  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
American  Delegation  if  I  did  not,  in  a  word,  take  part  in 
this  expression  of  the  sense  of  privilege  which  has  been 
felt  in  ustening  to  this  brilliant,  eloquent,  comprehensive, 
and  instructive  address  stating  the  position  and  policy  of 
France. 

No  words  ever  spoken  by  France  have  fallen  upon 
deaf  ears  in  the  Umted  States.  (Applause.)  The  heart 
of  America  was  thrilled  by  her  valor  and  her  sacrifice, 
and  the  memory  of  her  stand  for  liberty  is  imperishable 
in  this  oountry,  devoted  to  the  institutions  of  liberty. 
(Applause.) 

it  is  evident  from  what  Mr.  Briand  has  said  that  what 
is  essential  at  this  time,  in  order  that  we  may  achieve  the 
great  ideal,  is  the  will  to  peace.  (Applause.)  And  there 
can  be  no  hope  of  a  will  to  peace  until  institutions  of 
liberty  and  justice  are  secure  among  all  peace-loving 
people.     (Apfiause.) 

Ma}[  I  say,  in  response  to  a  word  which  challenged  the 
attention  of  us  all  as  it  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Briand,  that 
there  is  no  moral  isolation  for  the  defenders  of  liberty 
and  justice.  (Prolonged  applause.)  We  understand  the 
difficulties;  what  has  been  said  will  be  read  throughout 
this  broad  land  by  a  people  that  desires  to  understand. 
The  essential  condition  of  progress  toward  a  mutual 
understanding  and  a  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  that  we  should  know  exactly  the  difficulties 
which  each  nation  has  to  consider,  that  we  should  be 
able  justly  to  appraise  them»  that  we  should  have  the 
most  candid  ana  complete  statement  of  all  that  is 
involved  in  them,  and  then,  with  that  full  appreciation 
of  the  apprehensions,  of  the  dangers,  of  all  that  may 
create  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  policy  that  we  are 
most  anxious  to  pursue,  we  should  then  plan  to  meet 
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the  case  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent;  and  thus  the 
will  to  peace  may  have  effective  expression.     (Applause,) 

We  cannot  now  go  into  a  statement  of  detau.  Ap- 
parently the  Conference  is  so  organized  that  this  matter 
may  have  an  appropriate  place  in  our  discussion.  We 
can  not  foresee  at  tne  moment  what  practical  measures 
may  be  available,  but  the  expressions  that  we  have 
heard  from  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  engaged 
in  this  Conference  make  us  confident  that  here  will  be 
generated  tJiat  disposition  which  is  essential  to  national 
security,  the  final  assurance  of  security  which  armies  and 
officers  and  men  and  material  can  never  supply  (applause) ; 
that  is,  the  disposition  of  a  world  conscious  of  mutual 
interests  and  of  the  fact  that  if  it  so  desires — ^most  ardently 
and  wholly  desires —peace  will  be  enduring  among  our 
peoples.     (Ap^v^e.) 

Is  it  the  desire  of  the  delegates  that  the  matters  sug- 
gested hj  tiie  addresses  that  have  been  made  and  the 
subject  itself  of  land  armament  should  now  be  com- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  consisting  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiary delegates  of  the  five  Powers?  (After  a  pause.) 
Assent  is  manifested,  and  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Is  it  now  in  accordance  with  your  wish  that  we  should 
adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  ? 

(After  a  pause.)     Adjourned. 

Whereupon,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Conference  ad- 
journed subject  to  the  call  ot  the  Chair. 


FOURTH  PLExXARY  SESSION. 

(Uncorrected  teoct) 
WASHINGTON,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1921. 

The  fourth  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  in  connection  with  wliich 
Pacitic  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  will  also  be  discussed, 
met  at  Washington  on  Saturday,  December  10,  1921,  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall.  The 
Chairman,  the  Honorable  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  presided. 

The  Chairman  (speaJcing  in  English) :  Gentlemen,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  session  have  been  distributed  and 
corrections  have  been  given  to  the  Secretary  General, 
and  unless  there  is  objection  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
minutes  as  thus  corrected  stand  approved. 

i^yier  a  pause):  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the 
Conference  that  most  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  the  committee  appomted  to  deal  with 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions.  That  committee,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  recommended  by  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Program  and  Procedure,  at  first 
permitted  a  general  discussion  of  the  questions  before  the 
committee  and  then  proceeded  to  take  up  the  topics 
specially  indicated  under  the  head  of  Pacific  and  Far 
Lastem  questions  in  the  tentative  agenda  proposed  by 
the  American  Government. 

The  first  subject  considered  was  China.  In  the  course 
of  the  general  discussion  most  important  declarations 
were  made  on  behalf  of  the  powers  represented,  express- 
ing their  intention  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence and  administrative  integrity  of  China,  and  also 
to  observe  as  among  themselves  the  principle  of  fair  and 
equal  opportunity. 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  advisable  that  before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  consideration  of  particular  matters  indicated 
by  the  agenda  to  which  I  nave  referred,  this  general 
statement  of  intention,  that  is,  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  matters  which  had  been 
discussed,  shoulo  be  fonnulated  in  a  definite  statement 
of  principle. 

Accoroingly,  at  the  reauest  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Root 
prepared  a  statement  oi  these  principles  and  the  com- 
mittee in  a  resolution  adopted  them,  recommending  a 
statement  for  formal  adoption  by  the  Conference. 
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There  was  a  general  discussion  in  the  conunittee,  and 
as  all  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  are  members  of  that 
committee,  I  assume  that  it  is  not  desired  that  there 
should  be  a  general  discussion  here.  But  it  is  important, 
I  take  it,  tnat  at  this  opportunity,  the  first  one  that 
has  been  presented  since  the  action  of  the  committee, 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  should  be  acted 
upon  by  this  Conference. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  and  recom- 
mended, as  I  have  said,  is  tnis: 

"It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  Powers  attending  this 
Conference  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit,  the  Imited 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal — 

"1.  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  incSpendence  and 
the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 

''To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed 
opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself 
an  effective  and  stable  government. 

''  3.  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  prmciple  of  e<}ual 
opportimity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
throughout  the  territory  of  China. 

**4.  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
conditions  in  order  to  seek  special  ri^ts  or  pnyileges 
which  would  abridge  the  rights  of  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  friendly  states  and  from  countenancing  action  inimical 
to  the  security  of  such  states." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  declaration.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  charter  con- 
taining an  assurance  to  China  of  protection  from  acts  in 
derogation  of  her  sovereignty  and  independence  and 
administrative  autonomy,  and  also  an  assurance  that  as 
between  the  Powers  there  will  be  a  careful  observance  of 
the  principle  of  free  and  equal  opportunity  in  matters 
rclatmg  to  China  and  that  no  one  wul  seek  special  advan- 
ti^gcs  or  privilejB^es  at  the  expense  of  the  rignts  of  others. 

As  I  have  said,  this  has  been  so  fully  discussed  b^  the 
delegates  that  I  assume  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
have  your  formal  assent  recorded  here  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  (\>nferonce;  and  while  this  declaration  is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Powers  other  than  China,  I  think  it  would  be 
(luite  appropriate,  as  it  is  a  resolution  presented  to  the 
( onferonco,  to  invito  China's  assent  as  well.  If  this 
(M>ui*so  is  ugrtHuible  to  vou,  I  shall  ask  for  the  assent  of 
the  Powers  to  this  rt^solution. 

I  call  for  the  assent  of  the  Powers  through  their 
ropiv>ontHti  vos. 

The  United  Statos  of  Ainerion  assents. 

Belgium  f 

UvKON  nK(\RTiKM:  Assouts. 

Thk  CiuiUMvN'  The  lkitisl\  Kinpiri^f 

Mh.  IUihuu:  Assonts. 
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The  Chairmaiv:  China? 

Db.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chaikman.  France? 

Mr.  ViviANi:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

JoNKHEER  TAN  Earnebeck:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscx)UNT  d'Alte:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  The  Committee 
on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions,  after  the  adoption 
of  this  recommendation,  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ters listed  on  the  agenda  proposed  by  the  American 
Government. 

The  first  of  these  in  relation  to  China  was  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity.  As  the  first  principle 
adopted  fullj  covered,  so  far  as  a  general  statement 
could  cover  it,  that  matter,  the  committee  proceeded  to 
deal  with  special  instances  which  were  brought  to  its 
attention;  tnat  is  to  say,  special  matters  which  seemed 
to  call  for  consideration  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple. In  the  course  of  the  discussion  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  is,  the  general  discussion,  there  had  been 
presented  on  behalf  of  China  a  series  of  propositions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee.  One  of  them,  the 
fifth  proposition,  was  that  immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
circumstances  should  permit,  existing  limitations  upon 
China's  political,  jurisdictional  and  administrative  free- 
dom of  action  were  to  be  removed.  Special  instances 
of  the  limitations  which  were  in  contemplation  in  the 
presentation  of  these  propositions  were  brought  to  tiie 
attention  of  the  committee  by  the  representatives  of 
China. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  subject  of  extraterritoriality, 
and  after  a  full  discussion  of  that  matter  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  as  follows — and  may  I  inter- 
rupt here  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  have  it  appear  in 
the  record,  that  the  resolution  embodying  the  four 
principles,  prepared  by  Mr.  Root,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  November  21,  1921,  as 
that  is  a  date  to  which  reference  is  made  in  other  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee. 

The  committee,  as  I  said,  considered  this  special  matter 
of  limitation  of  the  autonomy  of  China,  and  after  a  full 
discussion  on  November  29th  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  extraterritoriality: 

''  The  representatives  of  the  Powers  hereinafter  named, 
participating  in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 

S.  Doc.  126,  67-2 7 
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questions  in  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment— to  wit,  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Portugal — 

''Having  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  dated  September  5, 
1902,  in  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  China  dated  October  8,  1903,  and  in  the  Treaty 
between  Japan  and  Chiha  dated  October  8,  1903,  these 
several  Powers  have  agreed  to  give  every  assistance 
towards  the  attainment  by  the  Chinese  Government  of 
its  expressed  desire  to  reform  its  judicial  system  and  to 
bring  it  into  accord  with  that  of  Western  nations,  and 
have  declared  that  they  are  also  'prepared  to  relinquish 
extraterritorial  rights  when  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements  for  their  administra- 
tion, and  other  considerations  warrant'  them  in  so  doing; 

"Being  sympathetically  disposed  towards  furthering 
in  this  regard  tne  aspiration  to  which  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation gave  expression  on  November  16,  1921,  to  the 
effect  that  'immediately,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  existing  limitations  upon  China's  political, 
jurisdictional  and  administrative  freedom  of  action  are 
to  be  removed ' ; 

"Considering  that  any  determination  in  regard  to 
such  action  as  might  be  appropriate  to  this  end  must 
depend  upon  the  ascertainment  and  appreciation  of 
complicated  states  of  fact  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  the 
judicial  svstem  and  the  methods  of  judicial  administra- 
tion of  CRina,  which  this  Conference  is  not  in  a  position 
to  determine; 

"  Have  resolved — 

"That  the  Governments  of  the  Powers  above  named 
shall  establish  a  Commission  (to  which  each  of  such 
Governments  shall  appoint  one  member)  to  inquire  into 
the  present  practice  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in 
China,  and  into  the  laws  and  the  judicial  system  and  the 
methods  of  judicial  administration  of  China,  with  a  view 
to  reporting  to  the  Governments  of  the  several  Powers 
above  named  their  findings  of  fact  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  their  recommendations  as  to  such  means  as 
they  may  find  suitable  to  improve  the  existing  conditions 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  China,  and  to  assist 
and  further  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
effect  such  legislation  and  judicial  reforms  as  would 
warrant  the  several  Powers  in  relinquishing,  either 
progressively  or  otherwise,  their  respective  rights  of 
extraterritoriality ; 

"That  the  Commission  herein  contemplated  shall  be 
constituted  within  three  months  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Conference  in  accordance  with  detailed  arrange- 
ments to  be  hereafter  agreed  upon  by  tJie  Governments 
of  the  Powers  above  named,  and  shall  be  instructed  to 
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submit  its  report  and  recommendations  within  one  year 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  conmiission; 

'*  That  each  of  the  rowers  above  named  shall  be  deemed 
free  to  accept  or  to  reject  all  or  any  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conmiission  herem  contemplated,  but 
that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  said  Powers  make  its 
acceptance  of  all  or  anj  portion  of  such  recommendations 
either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  granting 
by  China  of  any  special  conccvssion,  favor,  benefit,  or 
immunity,  whether  political  or  economic' ' 

And  the  further  resolution: 

*'That  the  non-signatory  Powers  having  by  treaty 
extraterritorial  rights  in  China  may  accede  to  the  reso- 
lution aflFecting  extraterritoriality  and  the  administration 
of  justice  in  China  by  depositing  within  three  months 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  a  written  notice 
of  accession  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  conmfiunication  by  it  to  each  of  the  signatory  Powers," 

And  the  further  resolution: 

''That  China,  having  taken  note  of  the  resolutions 
affecting  the  estabUshment  of  a  Commission  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  extraterritoriality  and  the  administra- 
tion oi  justice  in  China,  expresses  its  satisfaction  with 
the  sympathetic  disposition  of  the  Powers  hereinbefore 
named  in  regard  to  tne  aspiration  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality  in 
China,  and  declares  its  intention  to  appoint  a  representa- 
tive who  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
said  Commission,  it  being  understood  that  China  shall 
be  deemed  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  any  or  all  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission.  Furthermore, 
China  is  prepared  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mission and  to  afford  to  it  every  possible  faciUty  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  its  tasks.'' 

These  resolutions  have  been  fully  considered  and 
adopted  by  all  the  delegates  in  the  committee,  and  I  take 
it,  if  there  is  no  objection,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  to 
their  formal  adoption  in  this  Conference. 

I  shall  then  asK  the  assent  of  the  powers. 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium? 

Babok  de  Cabtier:  Assents. 

The  Coairman  :  The  British  Empire  ? 

Mb.  Balfocb:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mb.  Szb:  Assents. 

The  Chaibman:  France? 

Mb.  Viviani:  Assents. 

The  Chaibman:  Italy? 

Senatob  Sghanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Eato:  Assents. 
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The  Chairman  :  The  Netherlands  ? 
JoxKHEER  VAN  Karnebeek:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  Portugal? 
Viscount  d'Alte:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  {sveaking  in  English) :  Under  the  same 
heading,  that  is,  witn  respect  to  the  limitation  on  the  ad- 
ministrative autonomy  of  China,  other  matters  have  l)een 
considered  and  are  still  in  the  coui-se  of  discussion.  Cer- 
tain action  has  been  taken  bv  the  committee,  but  I  am  ad- 
vised  that  it  is  premature  to  make  a  report  upon  those 
points  at  this  time. 

Following  that  discussion  there  was  a  further  discussion 
under  the  same  general  head  of  the  eighth  proposal  made 
by  the  representatives  of  China  to  the  committee,  to  wit, 
"China's  rights  as  a  neutral  are  to  be  fully  respected  in 
future  wars  to  which  she  is  not  a  part  v." 

That  proposition  was  adopted  oy  tne  full  committee. 

Are  you  readv  to  give  assent  to  that  ? 

The  united  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 

Baron  de  Cartier:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  The  British  Empire  ? 

Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Viviani:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  ChiAiRMAN:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Eato:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Netherlands  ? 

JoNKHEER  van  Karnebeck:  Asseuts. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscol^nt  d'Alte:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  Then  followed 
a  consideration  under  the  same  general  topic  of  the  third 
proposal,  of  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
China,  as  follows: 

''  With  a  view  to  strengthening  mutual  confidence  and 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  the 
Powers  agree  not  to  conclude  between  themselves  anj* 
treaty  or  agreement  directly  affecting  China  or  the  general 
peace  in  these  regions,  without  previously  notifying 
China  and  giving  to  her  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  oi  the  matter  mvolved  and 
a  general  expression  of  desire  fully  to  aid  China  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  stable  and  efficient 
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government,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  recognized 
that  the  general  freedom  of  the  treaty-making  power 
of  the  respective  Governments  could  not  well  be  limited 
in  matters  that  were  in  no  sense  in  derogation  of  the 
principles  that  had  been  adopted,  and  hence  were  not  in 
any  way  of  a  character  to  operate  adversely  to  the 
interests  and  rights  of  China.  Accordingly,  after  dis- 
cussion, the  following  resolution  was  adopted  for  recom- 
mendation to  this  Conference : 

'*That  the  Powers  attending  this  Conference,  herein- 
after mentioned,  to  wit,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  declare  that  it  is 
their  intention  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  agreement, 
arrangement,  or  understanding,  either  with  one  another, 
or  imfividually  or  collectively  with  any  power  or  powers, 
which  would  infringe  or  impair  the  principles  which  have 
been  declared  by  the  resolution  adopted  November 
21st  by  this  Committee/' 

That  being  the  resolution  first  presented  here  and 
adopted  in  this  Conference.  Are  you  ready  to  give 
assent  to  this  resolution? 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 

Babon  de  Cartier:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  The  British'  Empire  ? 

Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  VrviANi:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Eato:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Netherlands  ? 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscount  d'Alte:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Unanimously  adopted.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English):  I  may  add 
that  the  discussion  of  the  questions  relating  to  China 
is  still  in  progress  in  the  committee  which  deals  with 
Pacific  ana  Far  Eastern  questions,  and  it  is  hoped, 
or  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  express  for  myself  the 
hope,  that  these  resolutions  already  adopted  and  the 
consideration  of  other  matters  that  arc  before  the 
committee  and  will  be  brought  before  this  Conference, 
may  lead  to  an  appropriate  agreement  in  which  all  the 
Powers  represented  here  may  participate  and  to  which 
possibly  others  may  desire  to  adhere  and  may  have  the 
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opportunity  to  adhere,  and  which  will  deal  generally 
with  the  questions  relating  to  the  Far  East  and  to 
policies  in  reference  to  China  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  territorial  status  of  the  countries  concerned.  May 
I  hope  at  least  that  something  of  that  sort  may  be  the 
result  of  our  deliberations  ?     Cipplause.) 

I  shall  now  ask  Senator  Lodge  to  make  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Conference  with  respect  to  a  matter  which 
is  not  strictly  within  the  agenda,  but  which  should  be 
made  known  to  the  Conference  at  this  first  opportunity. 
(Applause.) 

SENATOR  Lodge  {speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  1  should  be  insensible, 
indeed,  if  I  did  not  feel  deeply  gratified  by  the  opportunity 
which  has  come  to  me  to  lay  oefore  the  Conterence  the 
draft  of  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  fqur  oi  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  in  regard 
to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  which  they  control,  either 
as  possessions  or  dominions.  I  will  be^in  by  reading 
to  the  Conference  the  treaty,  which  is  both  brief  and 
simple,  and  yet  I  am  sure  is  full  of  meaning  and  impor- 
tance to  the  world's  peace: 

*The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  and  Japan — 

*'With  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  in  relation  to  their 
insular  possessions  and  insulaf  dominions  in  the  region 
of  the  !racific  Ocean — 

''Have  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty  to  this  effect 
and  have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries — 

''ThePresidentof  the  United  States  of  America,    .    .    . 

"His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,     .... 
And  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,     .... 

''For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,     .... 

"For  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,     .... 

"For  India,     .... 

"The  President  of  the  French  Republic,     .... 

"His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,   .     i     .     . 

"Who  having  communicated  their  full  powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

I. 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  as  between 
themselves  to  respect  their  rights  in  relation  to  their 
insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in  the  region 
of  the  racific  Ocean. 

"If  there  should  develop  between  any  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  a  controversy  arising  out  of  any 
Pacific  question  and  involving  their  said  rights  which  is 
not  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy  and  is  likely  to 
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affect  the  harmonious  accord  now  happily  subsisting 
between  them,  they  shall  invite  the  other  fiigh  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  a  joint  conference  to  which  the  whole 
subject  will  be  referred  for  consideration  and  adjustment. 

II. 

**If  the  said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive 
action  of  any  other  Power,  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and.  frankly  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  the  most 
efficient  measures  to  be  taken^  jointly  or  separately,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situation. 

III. 

"This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  the  tune  it  shall  take  effect,  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  said  period  it  shall  continue  to  be  in  force  subject 
to  the  right  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to 
terminate  it  upon  twelve  months'  notice. 

IV. 

"This  agreement  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  methods  ot  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  deposit  of 
ratifications,  which  shall  take  place  at  Washington,  and 
thereupon  the  agreement  between  Great  Bntain  and 
Japan,  which  was  concluded  at  London  on  July  13,  1911, 
shall  terminate." 

The  signing  of  this  treaty  is,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  making  of  a  convention  with  Japan 
concerning  the  status  of  the  island  of  Yap  and  what  are 
termed  the  mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  north 
of  the  Equator,  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  which  are 
almost  concluded,  ana  also  to  the  reservations  with 
respect  to  what  are  termed  the  mandated  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Eauator. 

It  should  also  be  observea  that  the  controversies  to 
which  the  proposed  treaty  refers  do  not  embrace  ques- 
tions whicn,  according  to  principles  of  international 
law,  lie  exclusively  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
the  respective  powers. 

The  Conference  will  perceive  that  I  spoke  correctly 
when  I  referred  to  the  terms  of  the  treatv  as  simple.  To 
put  it  in  a  few  words,  the  treaty  provi(fes  that  the  four 
signatory  powers  will  agree  as  between  themselves  to 
respect  their  insular  possessions  and  dominions  in  the 
re^on  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  if  any  controversy  should 
arise  as  to  such  rights  all  the  higli  contracting  parties 
shall  be  invited  to  a  joint  conference  looking  to  tne  ad«> 

J'ustment  of  such  controversy.  They  agree  to  take  simi- 
ar  action  in  the  case  of  aggression  by  any  other  power 
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upon  these  insular  possessions  or  dominions.  The  agree- 
ment is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  after  ratifi- 
cation under  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  the  existing  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan ,  which  was  concluded  at  London  on 
July  13,  1911,  shall  terminate.  And  that  is  all.  Each 
signer  is  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  others  and 
before  taking  action  in  any  controversy  to  consult  with 
them.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  use  of  force  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  no  military 
or  naval  sanction  lurks  anywhere  in  the  background  or 
under  cover  of  these  plain  and  direct  clauses. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  war  is  to  remove  the  causes 
of  war.  This  is  an  attempt  to  remove  causes  of  war  over 
a  great  area  of  the  globe  s  surface  by  reliance  upon  the 
good  faith  and  honest  intentions  of  the  nations  which 
sign  thq  treaty,  solving  all  diflFerences  through  the  proc- 
esses of  diplomacy  and  joint  consideration  and  concilia- 
tion. No  doubt  we  shall  hear  it  said  that  the  region  to 
which  this  agreement  applies  is  one  most  unlikely  to  give 
birth  to  serious  disputes,  and  therefore  an  agreement  of  this 
character  is  of  little  consequence.  History  unhappily  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  corner  of  the  earth  so  remote  or  so 
valueless  that  it  is  not  capable  of  giving  cause  for  con- 
troversy or  even  for  war  between  the  tribes  and  the 
nations  of  mankind.  But  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
although  remote  from  the  dwelling  places  of  the  mass  of 
humanity,  are  far  from  valueless.  The  islands  of  the 
southwestern  Pacific  extend  over  a  vast  space  in  that 
great  ocean.  They  reach  from  the  Marquesas  on  the 
east  to  the  Philippines  on  the  west;  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands  on  the  north  nearly  to  the  Antarctic  Circle  on  the 
south.  They  are  far  more  numerous  than  is  generally 
realized.  I  do  not  know  what  the  total  nimiber  is,  but 
I  am  informed  as  to  the  Philippines,  and  it  appears  that 
this  group  alone  contains  over  3,100  islands,  of  which 
1,600  have  names.  We  have  all  probably  heard  of  the 
remark  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  when  on  leaving  one 
of  the  Pacific  islands  he  was  asked  how  he  was  going  to 
Samoa.  He  replied  that  he  should  just  go  out  and  turn 
to  the  left.  These  islands  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
so  dense  that  we  might  describe  them  in  the  words  of 
Browning  as  the 

'^  Sprinkled  isles, 
"Lily  on  lily  that  o'erlace  the  sea — " 

And  yet  the  region  through  which  they  are  scattered  is 
so  vast  that  the  isles  of  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Sea,  so 
famous  in  history  and  in  poetry,  could  easily  be  lost 
therein  and  continue  unnoticed  except  by  wandering  sea- 
men or  stray  adventurers.  They  range  from  Australia, 
continental  in  magnitude,  to  atolls  where  there  are  no 
dwellers  but  the  builders  of  the  coral  reefs  or  lonely  rocks 
marking  the  peaks  of  mountains  which  rise  up  from  the 
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ocean's  floor  through  miles  of  water  before  they  touch 
the  air.  To  the  western  and  the  eastern  world  alike  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  southwestern  Pacific  are  little  known. 
There  still  lingers  about  them  the  charm  so  compelling 
and  so  fascinating  which  an  undiscovered  country  nas  for 
the  sons  of  men  who  are  weary  of  main-traveled  roads  and 
the  trampled  highways  of  trade  and  commerce  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  patient  earth.  Upon  these  islands 
still  shines  the  glamor  of  romance  in  the  stories  of  Mel- 
ville and  the  writings  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  to  whom 
the  South  Seas  gave  both  a  grave  and  a  monument  im- 
perishable as  his  own  fame. 

But  the  Pacific  islands  are  much  more  than  this.  They 
possess  certain  qualities  other  than  natural  beauty  and 
romantic  charm,  which  to  many  minds  are  more  enticing. 
The  larger  ones  are  rich  in  many  ways,  fertile  in  the  gifts 
of  soil  and  climate  and  in  other  formis  of  riches  desired  by 
men,  which  extend  from  the  untold  mineral  resources  of 
Australia  to  the  pearls  which  are  brought  from  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  There  are  among  them  all  great  areas  of 
forest  and  of  plain  fit  for  the  support  and  prospefity  of 
civilized  man.  In  a  word,  they  nave  a  very  great  ma- 
terial value,  largely  undeveloped ;  and  where  this  condi- 
tion exists  the  desires  of  men  will  enter;  and  conflicting 
human  desires  have  throughout  recorded  history  been 
breeders  of  war. 

Thus  far  the  wastes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  all  the 
crowding  islands,  except  on  the  edges  of  the  continents, 
have  not  been  the  scene  of  great  wars;  and  yet  not  many 
years  have  passed  since  three  great  nations  sent  their 
warships  to  oamoa  because  there  was  a  dispute  in  regard 
to  those  distant  islands.  Therefore  an  agreement  among 
the  nations  controlling  these  islands  has  a  very  serious 
importance  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  make  the 
experiment  here  in  this  treaty  of  trying  to  assure  peace 
in  that  immense  region  by  trusting  tne  preservation  of  its 
tranquillity  to  the  good  faith  of  the  nations  responsible 
for  it.  Tlie  world  has  just  passed  through  a  war  the  very 
memory  of  which  makes  us  shudder.  We  all  believe  deep 
in  our  hearts  that  this  hideous  destruction  of  life,  this 
suffering  and  ruin  which  still  beset  us,  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  come  again  if  we  can  prevent  it.  If  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  still  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  their 
consciousness  planning  or  dreaming  of  coming  wars  and 
longing  for  -conquests,  no  treaties  of  partition  and  no 
alliances  can  stay  them ;  but  if,  as  I  firmly  hope,  the  world 
has  learned  a  frightful  lesson  from  the  awful  experiences 
of  the  Great  War  of  1914,  then  our  surest  appeal  in  order 
to  prevent  wars  in  the  future  must  he  to  tne  hearts,  the 
sympathies,  the  reason,  and  the  higher  impulses  of 
manlcind. 

Such  an  appeal  we  make  today  by  this  agreement 
among  four  great  nations.     We  rely  upon  their  good  faith 
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Vy  -ifcrrr  '^:;:  a.vie  u-jzta  ^A  lij*  ni^train«:t-  knowiiig  that 
r>r  v/  h^i,:^z  u^y  vL.  prev^ti;  v^r  sboaki  CMitiOTetsies 
er^  itinMr  AXii'^r^  th^-ci.  If  irjs^  ^pcnt  prpvaik  and  rules 
v^  '^raiii  i^r«r  r.o  *^^t*^r  ^^pip'jjx  xLml.  the  faith  <rf  nations. 
Vor  <yrj*f-  I  ditTo-ixlj  tE-^Te  iLe  spirit  of  the  w«»ld  is  such 
Ki^t  ire  ean  tni^t  to  the  ?^<«i  faith  and  the  hi^  purposeB 
wu.^.u  Uj;  treatv  I  have  laid  befcoe  vou  enuioaies  and 

A^eerri^nti)  of  tiis  kind  I  know  have  often  been  made 
yptdoTHf  orjjy  to  fail.  But  there  has  been  a  far-^^eaching 
itiiHT^H  in  the  mental  condition  of  men  and  womoi  everv- 
wU^re*  TTiat  which  reallv  counts  is  the  intention  of  t^e 
nationjs  wtio  make  the  agreement.  In  this  hour  of  trial 
and  darkne^  which  has  followed  the  war  with  Gennanv 
ilut  spirit  of  the  world  is  no  longer  the  same.  If  we  enter 
up^m  thiH  agreement,  which  rests  only  upon  the  will  and 
honor  of  tlu>^  who  sign  it,  we  at  least  make  the  great 
experiment  and  apped  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
natiofui  to  help  us  sustain  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

{AvjfULVHt,} 

This  (jifAiBMAx  (speaking  in  English)  :  Mr.  Viviani. 

(AvplnfiMe,) 

Mk«  Viviani  (speaking  in  French):  Gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Repubhc,  which 
UHJav  han  conferred  on  me  its  authority  and  which 
Mpeaku  through  my  voice,  I  assent,  without  reticence  and 
without  reservation,  to  everything  impUedin  the  a^ee- 
fnent  juHt  read  by  Mr.  Lodge,  ii^o  has  followed  it  up 
with  an  anaiyHis  at  once  so  simple  and  so  powerful. 
{AjDvlaiise.) 

Tlio  moment  that  the  final  ratifications  have  been 
exchanged  horo,  France  will  assume  the  obligations  g[row- 
ing  out  of  tliis  pact,  just  as  she  will  exercise  the  rights 
conforrnd  on  lu^r  by  it.  Amid  this  gathering  of  nations 
whoHo  (UiHtom  it  is  to  honor  their  signature,  I  am  entitled 
to  Hav,  npcMikinf?  of  this  treaty,  tnat  France  is  in  her 
rightful  pUicv  lu^ro  -France,  who  throughout  the  entire 
nouivo  or  hor  hiHtory  has  scrupulously  fulfilled  her  obliga- 
tionrt  nrul  only  a  fow  yoars  smce  offered  up  the  blood  of 
hor  Honw  t  hat  hor  pli^^htod  word  might  be  kept. 

Wo  luivo  honn  onhghtonod  as  to  the  juridical  and 
(liploniiUic  viiUio  of  this  amMMuent  by  the  simple  words 
of  Mr.  Lo<l^o*s  analysis.  It  is  fittinj^,  however,  to  pause 
a  nioniont,  if  only  to  mark  the  unity  of  our  purpose.  We 
fully  untioi^sland  that  four  groat  Powers  bind  themselves 
to  roH|)o<*t  thoir  nuitual  rif^Tits  as  far  as  the  islands  and 
doniinions  of  \\\^^  Parilio  aro  ooncornod;  we  understand 
that  if  somo  rontrovorsy  should  loom  up  on  the  horizon 
whioh  rannot  ho  sotlloJl  thmugh  the  ordinarv  workings 
of  diplonuio\«  tlioso  l*owoi*s  shall  tako  counsel  together; 
wo  umlorstand  that  should  tho  rights  of  those  Powers  be 
in^porillod  by  tho  a^rjjrossivo  action  of  another  Power, 
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measures  would  be  taken  to  meet  this  situation.  The 
treaty  provides  for  a  durati6n  of  ten  years.  At  the 
moment  of  its  ratification  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance 
comes  to  an  end. 

So  much  for  the  juridical  value  of  this  document.  We 
should,  however,  be  remiss  indeed — we  should  be  slighting 
the  open-handed  and  sumptuous  hospitality  offered  us 
by  America  and  failing  in  our  manifest  duty,  if  we  did  not 
attempt  to  stress  the  moral  worth  of  the  aCTeement  and 
thereby jrive  this  memorable  day  its  true  historic  char- 
acter. This  moral  value  has  just  been  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Lodge;  he  has  pointed  out  that  when  four  ^eat 
Powers  are  determined  that  peace  shall  prevail  in  a  riven 
part  of  the  world,  the  concert  of  these  Powers,  without 
provision  for  naval  or  military  action,  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  assure  the  preservation,  the  guaranty  and  the  pro- 
tection of  that  peace;  and  I  say  nere,  in  this  illustnous 
hall,  in  this  tribune  so  exalted  that  however  feeble  may 
be  the  voice  speaking  here  it  will  be  heard  throughout 
the  universe,  tnat  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  example  of 
cohesion  has  been  given  the  world.  Now  that  the  pact 
has  been  read,  now  that  our  signatures  are  united  and 
the  community  of  our  consciences  and  piu*poses  has  been 
affirmed,  I  am  more  than  ever  justified  in  saying  that 
this  Conference,  to  which  we  have  had  the  honor  oi  being 
invited,  in  which  we  are  proud  to  play  a  part,  has 
proved  itself  fully  successful. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  when  the  call  of  America 
reached  us,  when  we  replied  to  that  call  by  a  direct 
acceptance,  by  our  presence  here,  we  knew  that  we  were 
bound  to  run* certain  risks.  Mr.  Lodge,  in  the  eloquent 
speech  which  he  has  just  read,  has  alluded  to  them  not 
without  sadness.  We  must  look  facts  in  the  face.  Ever 
since  the  Armistice  a  sort  of  tragic  disillusionment  has 
been  striking  into  the  souls  of  the  peoples  as  they  com- 
pared their  sacrifices  with  the  results  of  these  sacrifices 
and  wondered  whether  the  triumph  of  justice  has  been 
commensurate  with  their  efforts.  And  what  was  to 
come  out  of  this  Conference  i  Was  it  to  be  merely  one 
more  meeting,  one  more  consultation?  What  would 
issue  from  it — light  or  darkness?  We  have  just  heard 
the  replv  to  this  question.  I  may  say  here  that,  thanks 
to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament,  thanks  to  the 
treatv  which  has  brought  us  together,  it  is  proved  that 
the  Conference  has  fullv  succeeded  and  that  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  may  now  feelieve  in  intellectual  progress,  in 
moral  progress  and  in  the  progress  of  conscience. 

You  have  reminded  us,  Mr.  Lodge,  that  our  treaty 
deals  with  vast  remote  regions,  and  you  have  uttered  the 
wish  that  this  same  will  to  peace  might  be  extended  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  We  Frencnmen,  at  any  rate, 
can  not  turn  deaf  ears  to  such  words — we  who  represent  a 
country  ravaged  by  a  hideous  and  ghastly  war  which  has 
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hiifA  the  land  with  moamn^  md  covocd  oar  scmI  with 
iiltf:en  hundred  thousand  t<Mnbs,  so  thickly  strewn  that 
we  know  not  whether  the  nuseriy  Spring  will  give  us 
fk^wers  enou^  to  adorn  the  graves  of  our  dead.  No 
word  exists  which  could  be  better  receiTed  by  French 
earn  than  the  word  * 'peace.  *' 

A»  for  the  War,  France  left  nothing  undone  which 
might  avert  it.  I  who  am  now  speakii^  to  you  was  head 
of  the  Government  during  those  crucial  hours;  on  July  31, 
1914,  I  took  the  responsibility,  unparalled  in  all  history, 
of  ordering  the  French  armies  to  withdraw  for  a  space 
c/f  ten  kilometers  from  our  frontier;  for  the  sakS  of 
avoiding  the  conflict,  I  delivered  over  to  the  enemy  a 
part  of  the  soil  of  my  country;  I  took  the  responsibility 
of  being  the  last  to  order  mobilization  in  a  Europe 
driven  to  arms;  I  waited  until  the  last  hour,  the  last 
minute,  as  long  as  the  faintest  glow  of  hope  remained. 
Then  we  were  forced  to  take  up  our  arms  and  do  battle 
once  more  for  justice,  to  fight  not  only  for  France  and 
luT  honor,  but  for  the  liberty  of  the  world  and  the  fate 
of  civilization. 

Now  our  arms  have  been  thrown  down.  But  allow 
m(;  I  have  no  wish  to  speak  here  in  the  name  of  the 
othi^r  nations  of  Europe,  though  I  feel  sure  that  the  words 
of  my  colleagues,  were  they  to  utter  them,  would  har- 
nioni^so  with  my  own — allow  me,  I  say,  to  make  one 
olmrrvation:  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take  part  in  the 
aifairH  of  Europe;  we  respect  tne  national  sovereignty  of 
Amorica;  l)ut  if  you  judge  us,  have  faith  in  us  and  pass 
Hontc'iico  with  justice.  That  old  Continent  of  Europe  has 
b(»(»»  tonnontcd  for  twenty  centuries  by  every  passion — 
political,  religious,  national  and  international;  the  blood 
unci  toai*H  of  mankind  have  been  poured  out  over  her  in 
floods;  her  frontiers  have  been  trampled  under  foot; 
HtorniH  of  hatrcMl  have  raged  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
(he  other;  and,  as  a  finishing  touch,  this  great  shameful 
war,  of  whicli  you  have  spoken,  has  heaped  up  its  material 
and  moral  th^vastation  in  every  country.  A  war,  did  I 
nay  i  It  was  no  war.  You  did  not  tafce  part  in  a  war, 
h\\{  in  a  revolution.  We  have  laid  low  militarism  and 
anioeraey;  we  have  raised  up  fnmi  the  tomb,  towards 
life  and  Tight,  yt>ung  peoples  which  are  still  untrained  and 
which  must  vet  pass  through  the  novitiate  of  liberty. 
In  Mew  of  alt  this,  how  could  vou  expei^t  that  we  should 
instantly  regain  our  halance:  lu>w  could  you  expect  that 
peace  slumld  return  io  K\m»pe;  how  could  you  fail  to  see 
that  hatreti  autl  ditliculties  nuist  still  linger,  just  as  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  remains  tixmbKnl  even  tnough  the 
ten\pest  has  passed  f  Ilaxe  faith  in  us.  Already  we 
have  taken  heart  thivugl\  our  ct>ntact  with  you. 

The  n\en  wh\>  are  galhertnl  he!v.  who  have  had  the 
>teru  task  of  (akn\g  uu  anus  tor  justice's  s^ike.  and  that 
\Ml\er  unexptvled  taA  of  hein>:  foiYtnl  to  onranize  a 
shattennl   societx .   pUnliie   ihcnjvolves   to  hsHxe  nothing 
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undone  in  order  that  universal  peace  may  prevail  between 
men  and  nations  and  that  this  peace  may  become  final. 
But  it  must  be  understood  that  peace  will  never  be  final 
until  justice  shall  have  been  satisfied.  (Prolonged 
apj^use.) 

THE  Cfiairbiax  {speaking  m  Enc/lish) :  Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Balfour  {speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  you  have  heard  an  exposi- 
tion by  Senator  Lodge  of  the  contents  of  this  treaty, 
admirable  in  its  claritv,  perfect  in  its  literary  form,  and 
you  have  just  heard  tne  way  in  which  this  treaty  strikes 
a  great  Frenchman  in  its  world  relations;  you  have  heard 
his  views,  in  an  eloquent  speech  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  eloquence  now  living.     {Applause,) 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  most  gladly  leave  the 
matter  in  their  hands,  for  I  have  nothing  to  aad  to  what 
thev  have  said  upon  the  general  aspects  of  the  treaty. 
If  frise  to  occupjr  your  attention  for  one  or  two  moments 
it  is  not  to  deal  with  the  treaty  in  its  entirety,  but  merely 
to  say  something  about  one  clause  in  that  treatv  in 
which  only  my  fnends  from  Japan  and  the  British  delega- 
tion can  regard  themselves  as  immediately  interested, 
although  I  tnink  it  touches,  in  truth  and  in  reality,  the 
interests  of  the  whole  world. 

You  will  all  have  noticed  that  clause  four  provides  that 
when  this  treaty  receives  its  ratification  at  the  hands  of 
the  signatoiy  Powers,  at  that  moment  the  treatv  between 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  comes  to  an  end.  Now,  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  has  been  the  cause  of  much  searchings 
of  heart,  of  some  suspicions,  of  a  good  deal  of  animad- 
version in  important  sections  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  that  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
that  attitude  mav  at  first  cause  surprise,  for  certainly 
nothing  was  further  from  the  thougtits  of  the  ori^nal 
framers  of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
than  that  it  could  touch  in  the  remotest  wav,  either  for 
eood  or  for  evil,  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  seemed  as  remote  from  any  subject  touched 
in  the  original  agreement,  as  Chile  or  Peru. 

Now  what  has  caused  the  change  in  what  I  think  was 
the  original  view  taken  in  the  United  States  by  all  sec- 
tions of  opinion  ?  To  what  is  it  that  the  change  of  opin- 
ion is  due  ?  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  state  of 
international  tension  did  arise  in  the  Pacific  area — and  I 
hope  I  may  incidentally  say  that  it  is  now  forever  set  at 
rest.  {Applause,) — ^but  at*  all  events  it  did  arise  in  the 
area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  critics  in  the  United 
States  began  to  say  to  themselves,  ''Why  is  there  this 
treaty  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  ?  What  further 
interest  does  it  serve  f  They  called  to  mind  the  fact 
that  it  originally  came  into^  being  on  account  of  the 
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ag^essive  attitude  taken  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  by  Russia 
and  by  Germany,  and  they  asked  themselres,  '^Is  there 
an^r  further  danger  from  Kussia?  Is  there  any  further 
peril  to  be  feared  from  Germany?"  And  wnen  they 
answered  that  question,  as  of  course  they  were  obUged  to 
answer  it,  in  the  negative;  when  thev  perceived  that  the 
practical  objects  for  which  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
was  brought  into  being  no  longer  existed,  that  history 
had  wiped  them  out,  they  said  to  themselves,  "Why, 
then,  is  this  treaty  continued?  May  it  not  in  certam 
conceivable  eventualities  prove  hampering  and  injurious 
in  case  strained  relations  should  become  yet  more 
strained  ? " 

I  understand  that  point  of  view;  but  there  is  another 
point  of  view  which  1  want  you  to  understand,  and  with 
which  even  those  who  disagree  with  it  will  s}mapathize. 
There  is  no  audience  that  I  would  rather  appeal  to  than 
an  American  audience  on  the  point  I  am  just  going  to 
mention.  This  treatj^,  remember,  was  not  a  treaty  that 
had  to  be  renewed;  it  was  a  treaty  that  ran  until  it 
was  formally  denounced  by  one  of  tne  two  parties  to  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  objects  for  which  the  treaty  had  been 
created  no  longer  required  international  attention. 
But,  after  all,  that  treaty  (or  its  predecessors)  had  been 
in  existence  within  a  few  days  of  twenty  years.  It  had 
served  a  great  purpose  in  two  great  wars.  It  had  stood 
the  strain  of  common  sacrifices,  common  anxieties, 
common  efforts,  common  triumphs. 

When  two  nations  have  been  united  in  that  fiery  ordeal, 
they  cannot  at  the  end  of  it  take  off  their  hats  one  to  the 
other  and  politely  part  as  two  strangers  part  who  travel 
together  for  a  few  nours  in  a  railway  tram.  Something 
more,  something  closer,  unites  them  than  the  mere 
words  of  the  treaty;  and,  as  it  were,  gratuitouslv  and 
without  a  cause  to  tear  up  the  written  contract,  altnough 
it  serves  no  longer  any  valid  or  effective  purpose,  may 
lead  to  misunderstandmgs  in  one  nation  just  as  much  as 
the  maintenance  of  that  treaty  has  led  to  misunderstand- 
ings in  another.  Great  Britain  therefore  found  herself 
between  the  possibilities  of  two  misunderstandings;  a 
misunderstanoing  if  she  retained  the  treaty,  a  misxmder- 
standing  if  she  denounced  the  treaty;  and  we  have  long 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  possible  way  out 
of  this  impasse,  the  only  possible  way  of  removing  those 
suspicions  and  difficulties  which  are  some  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  that  condition  of  serene  peace  which  is  the 
only  tolerable  condition,  after  all,  for  civilized  people, 
was  that  we  should  annul,  merge,  destroy,  as  it  were, 
this  ancient  and  outworn  and  unnecessary  agreement- 
and  replace  it  by  something  new,  something  effective, 
which  should  embrace  all  the  Powers  concerned  in  the 
vast  area  of  the  Pacific.     (Applause.) 
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I  hope  that  at  not  too  great  length  I  have  explained 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  my  Government  approached 
this  difficult  problem.  The  solution  is  one  whicn  gives  me 
a  satisfaction  which  I  find  it  difficult,  which  1  find  it 
impossible  adequately  to  express  in  words. 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  British 
administration  which,  twenty  jrears  ago,  brought  the 
first  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  into  existence.  It  so 
happens  tnat  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  administra- 
tion which  brought  into  existence  the  entente  between 
the  British  Empire  and  France.  And  through  all  my 
life  I  have  been  a  constant,  ardent  and  persistence 
advocate  of  intimate  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
(Prolonged  applause.)  You  may  well  conceive,  there- 
fore, how  deep  is  my  satisfaction  when  I  see  all  these 
four  Powers  puttine  their  signature  to  a  treaty  which  I 
believe  will  lor  all  time  ensure  perfect  harmony  and 
cooperation  between  them  in  the  great  region  with  which 
the  treaty  deals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  told  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  part 
of  our  meeting,  most  truly,  that  this  treaty  did  not 
strictly  come  within  the  four  comers  of  the  Conference 
program.  That  statement  was  perfectly  accurate;  but 
no  man  or  woman  who  has  listened  to  this  discussion, 
who  has  heard  Senator  Lodge  read  and  comment  on  the 
treaty,  who  has  heard  Mr.  Viviani's  elequent  statement 
of  the  effect  it  has  produced  on  his  country,  can  consider 
the  substance  and  matter  of  the  treaty  itself  without 
seeing  that  whether  or  not  it  be  within  the  strict  program 
of  our  Conference,  nothing  is  more  germane  to  its  spirit, 
and  nothing  that  we  could  possibly  have  done  would 
better  prepare  the  way  for  that  diminution  of  naval  arma^ 
ment  which  I  hope  wiU  be  one  of  our  greatest  triumphs. 
(ProUmged  applause.) 

The  Ciiaikmax  (speaking  in  English) :  Prince  To- 
kngawa )     (Applause.) 

Prince  Tokuoawa  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen,  although  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
to  what  has  alreadv  been  said  by  Senator  Lodge,  Mr. 
Viviani  and  Mr.  Balfour,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  shall 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  terms  of  the  important  pact  assuring  mutual 
aecurity  and  friendship  have  just  oeen  made  known.  It 
IS  neecUess  for  me  to  say  that  all  Japan  will  approve  the 
consummation  of  this  work.  (Applause.)  Japan  will 
rejoice  in  this  pledge  of  peace  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
(Applause.) 

As  to  the  An^lo-Japanese  agreement  which  is  soon  to 
terminate,  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  words  of 
appreciation  so  ably  expressed  by  our  distinguished  col- 
iMgue,  Mr.  Balfour  (applause) y  with  respect  to  the  glo- 
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rious  service  which  that  agreement  has  done  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  and  liberty.     {Prolonaed  applause.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  Englisti) :  Senator  Schan- 
zer.     {Applause.) 

Senator  Schanzer  {speaJcing  in  English) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  the  Italian  Dele- 
gation is  very  much  gratified  by  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  agreement  reached  between  the  four  great 
Powers  having  insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  was  courteously  communicated  to  us  previously  to 
its  conclusion. 

Any  xheasure  aiming  at  the  creation  of  guaranties  for 
the  safeguard  of  peace  in  the  world  cannot  But  meet  with 
our  fullest  consent.  The  principles  involved  in  the  agree- 
ment are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  main  lines  of 
policy  inspired  by  the  high  aim  of  the  peaceful  elimination 
of  conflicts  between  nations. 

We  therefore  express  our  full  confidence  that  this  agree- 
ment will  represent  the  most  firm  and  lasting  guaranties 
for  the  safeguarding  of  peace  in  the  Pacific.     {Applause.) 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  van  Karne- 
beek. 

JoNKHEER  VAN  Karnebeek  {speaJcino  in  English): 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  few  words  in  addition  to  those 
which  have  already  been  spoken  by  others  ? 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  great  meeting.  It  is  a  meeting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  vou  have  been  able  to  produce 
the  first  results  of  the  fruitful  international  collabora- 
tion which  you  have  directed,  and  you  have  been  able 
at  the  same  time  to  explain  those  results  and  commend 
them  to  a  world  which  is  eagerly  listening.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  have  referred  to  the  resolutions  with  respect 
to  Ciima.  We  have  assented,  and  we  have  done  it  in 
the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which  has  animated 
the  Conference.  In  the  second  place,  public  announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  the  treaty  which  is  going  to  be 
concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
British  Empire,  France  and  Japan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  state  that  I  feel  that 
in  my  country,  Holland,  this  treaty  will  be  received 
with  great  sympathy,  because  in  that  country  it  will  be 
felt  mat  it  constitutes  and  embodies  an  endeavor  to 
promote  peace  and  tranquilitv  in  these  far-off  regions 
neighboring  the  Netheriand's  possessions.  We  feel 
that  it  is  an  endeavor  which  may  oe  a  new  and  a  happy 
beginning  in  the  world's  history,  and  for  which  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  among  others,  inay  be  sincerely  con- 
gratulated. 

When  as  a  corollary  to  this  treaty,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  resolutions  concerning  China  shall  have  finally  been 
incorporated  in  a  general  understanding  of  policy  of  all 
the  rowers  interested,  and  such  understanding  extended 
to  such  matters  as  vou  have  mentioned  in  connection 
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with  the  status  quo  in  general,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
great  step  will  have  been* taken  on  the  ascending  road 
which  leads  to  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and  resto- 
ration of  confidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  is  what 
the  world  wants  and  what  we  are  here  for.     {Applause,) 

The  Chairman  (ftpeakinf/  in  EnyVish)  :  Mr.  bze. 

Mb.  Sze  .  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  previous 
speakers  in  expressing  great  satisfaction  at  the  results 
tnat  have  already  been  accomplished  by  this  Conference. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  notes  with  gratification  the 
intention  of  the  Powers  agreeing  to  the  draft  treaty 
reported  this  morning  to  preserve  general  peace  and  to 
aojust  by  peaceful  means  all  matters  of  controversy  that 
may  arise  between  them  with  reference  to  their  rights 
in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions  and  insular  domin- 
ions in  the  region  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  anticipates,  as  indicated  by 
our  distinguished  Chairman,  that  this  agre^^ment  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  further  convention  to  which  all  the 
Powers,  including  China,  will  be  parties  {applause), 
which  will  adjust  conditions  in  the  Far  East  upon  a 
basis  satisfactory  to  all  the  Powers,  and  which  it  is 
hoped  will  provide  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  any 
future  controversies  that  may  arise. 

The  Chinese  delegation  has  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  friendliness  with  which  the  discussions  in  the 
Conference  on  the  porposals  by  us,  as  on  other  matters, 
have  been  carried  on,  and  it  is  convinced  that  a  satis- 
factory solution  can  be  found  for  the  remaining  ques- 
tions which  represent  Chinese  sovereignty  and  her 
legitimate  aspirations.  China,  for  her  part,  will  do  what 
she  can  to  bring  this  about,  and  will  at  all  times  give 
her  whole-hearted  help  in  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
friendly  relations  between  herself  and  the  other  Powers 
and  thus  add  to  the  effort  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.     {Applause,) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English):  Baron  de  Car- 
tier.     (Applause,) 

Baron  de  Cartter  (speaking  in  French)  :  Gentlemen, 
I  consider  it  an  honor  to  concur  with  all  my  heart  in  the 
eloquent  words  which  have  iust  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
our  honorable  colleagues  and  which  have  given  to  this 
great  historic  day  its  full  value  and  its  full  bearing. 
{ Applause.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  Viscount  d'Alte. 
(Applause,) 

Viscount  d'Alte  (speaking  in  English):  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen,  I  can  add  but  little  to  all  that  my 
distinguished  colleagues  who  sit  around  this  table  have 
so  ably  said  today;  but  I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I 
endeavor  to  draw  attention  to  a  notable  feature  of  the 
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agreement  which  has  today  been  the  object  of  our 
thoughts.  Even  more  than  the  words  in  which  it  is 
written,  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  this  memorable  agree* 
ment  was  conceived  that  will  fill  the  whole  civilized 
world  with  high  hopes  for  the  future.  It  would  of 
course  be  easy  to  evade  any  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  which  I  am  speaking;  it  would  even  seem  as  if  the  men 
who  have  drafted  it  have  tried  to  signify  that  they  did 
not  place  their  main  reliance  and  tne  achievement  of 
their  aims  in  a  long  series  of  carefully  worded  clauses. 
Only  four  Powers  who  repose  the  most  implicit  trust  in  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  each  other  could  sign  a  treaty 
such  as  this.  And  it  is  this  fact  that  gives  the  agree- 
ment its  tremendous  binding  power.  The  confidence 
so  fully  given,  no  nation  would  dare  to  betray.  {Pro- 
longed applause.) 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English):  Gentlemen,  we 
have  been  dealing  with  a  very  simple  paper.  Probably 
you  would  not  be  able  to  find  an  international  document 
couched  in  more  simple  or  even  briefer  terms;  but  we 
are  again  reminded  that  the  great  things  are  the  simple 
ones.  I  firmlv  believe  that  when  this  agreement  takes 
eflFect  we  shall  have  gone  further  in  the  direction  of  se- 
curing an  enduring  peace  than  by  anything  that  has 
yet  been  done.     (Applause.) 

May  I  announce  before  the  adjournment  that  the 
General  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Ques- 
tions will  resume  its  sessions  on  Monday  next  at  11 
o'clock,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you  we  shall  now  ad- 
journ subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  to  resume  our  labors, 
in  order  that  we  may  accomplish  still  more  in  the  further 
achievement  of  a  fair  cooperation,  without  derogating 
from  the  proper  liberty  of  any  Nation  and  in  order  to 
obtain,  in  all  the  matters  that  are  within  the  range  of 
our  examination  in  this  Conference,  the  fullest  satis- 
faction of  natural  and  legitimate  aspirations,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  conserve  the  fimdamental  interest  of 
peace  and  assure  for  the  future  that  there  will  be  tran? 
quillity  in  this  war-weary  world.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Whereupon,  at  1:17  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Conference 
was  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


FIFTH  PLENARY  SESSION. 

(Uncorrected  text.) 
WASHINGTON,  FEBRL  AKY  1,  1922. 

The  Fifth  Plenai-y*  Session  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  in  connection  with  which  Pa- 
cific and  Far  Eastern  questions  will  also  be  discussed, 
was  held  at  U  ashin^ton  on  Wednesday,  February  1, 1922, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall.  The 
chainnan,  the*  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hu<i:hes,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  presided. 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English)',  The  minutes 
of  the  last  Plenary  Session  have  been  distributed,  and  I 
understand  that  all  desired  corrections  have  been  made. 
Unless  there  is  objection,  it  will  l>e  recorded  that  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  Plenai-y  Session  stand  approved. 

I  hear  no  objection  and  it  is  so  ordereu. 

The  committee  of  the  Conference  which  has  been 
dealing  with  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  has  con- 
tinued its  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  China  and 
has  adopted  several  resolutions  which  it  recommends  to 
the  Conference  for  its  adoption  formally. 

I  report  from  the  committee  the  resolution  adopted  on 
Deceinber  12, 1921,  in  relation  to  foreign  postal  agencies. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"  Foreign  Postal  Agencies. 

"A.  Kecognizing  the  justice  of  the  desire  expressed  by 
the  Chinese  Government  to  secure  the  abolition  of  for- 
eign postal  agencies  in  China,  save  or  except  in  leased 
territories  or  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  treaty, 
it  is  resolved : 

"(1)  The  four  Powers  havinc  such  postal  agencies 
agree  to  their  abandonment  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

*^(a)  That  an  efficient  Chinese  postal  service  is  main- 
tained; 

"(ft)  That  an  assurance  is  given  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment that  they  contemplate  no  change  in  the  present 
postal  administration  so  far  as  the  status  of  the  foreign 
Co-Director  General  is  concerned. 

"(2)  To  enable  China  and  the  Powers  concerned  to 
make  the  necessary  dispositions,  this  arrangement  shall 
come  into  force  and  effect  not  later  than  January  1, 1923. 

**  B.  Pending  the  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign  pos- 
tal agencies,  the  four  Powers  concerned  severally  under- 
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take  to  afford  full  facilities  to  the  Chinese  customs  author- 
ities to  examine  in  those  agencies  all  postal  matters  (ex- 
cepting ordinary  letters,  whether  registered  or  not,  which 
upon  external  examination  appear  plainly  to  contain  only 
written  matter)  passing  through  them,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  tney  contain  articles  which  are 
dutiable  or  contraband  or  which  otherwise  contravene  the 
customs  regulations  or  laws  of  China." 

The  Chairman  {speaVing  in  Knglish) :  Do  you  desire 
to  discuss  it? 

The  I^'nited  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 

Baron  de  Cartier  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfoi'r:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

An3iiRAL  Baron  Kato:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

JONKHEER  BeEI^ERTS  VAN  Bu>KLAND  :  Asseuts. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

ViscorNT  i/Alte:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Unanimously  adopted. 


'J'he  Chairman  {siteahlng  in  English) :  The  following 
resolution  is  reporteu  from  the  committee,  as  adopted  by 
it  on  January  5,  19*22,  in  relation  to  armed  forces  in 
China.    It  reads: 

''  Whereas  the  Powers  have  from  time  to  time  stationed 
armed  forces,  including  police  and  railway  guards,  in 
China  to  protect  tlie  lives  and  property  of  foreigners 
lawfullv  in  China; 

''Ami  whereas  it  appeal's  that  certain  of  these  armed 
forces  are  maintained  in  China  without  the  authority  of 
anv  treaty  or  agreement; 

^'And  whereas  the  powers  have  de<*lare<l  their  intention 
to  withdraw  their  arme<l  forces  now  on  duty  in  China 
witliout  the  authority  of  any  treaty  or  agreement,  when- 
ever China  shall  assure  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
propcrtv  of  foreigners  in  China ; 

*'Amf  whereas  China  has  cledared  her  intention  and 
capacitv  to  assure  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  foreigners  in  China ; 

"  Now  to  the  end  that  tliere  may  l>e  clear  undei-standing 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  in  each  case  the  practical 
execution  of  those  intentions  must  de^)end; 

''/f  is  y^Holvetl:  That  the  diplonuitic  representatives  in 
IVkin  of  the  Powei*s  now  in  Conferencence  at  Wash- 
ington, to  wit,  tlie  United  States  of  America,  Belgium, 
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*the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Nether- 
lands and  Portugal,  will  be  instructed  by  their  respec- 
tive (lovemments,  whenever  China  shall  so  request,  to 
associate  themselves  with  three  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  conduct  collectively  a  full  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  issues  raised  by  the  foregoing 
declarations  of  intention  made  by  the  lowers  and  by 
C^hina  and  shall  thereafter  prepare  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  setting  out  without  reservation  tneir 
findings  of  fact  and  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
matter  hereby  referred  for  inquiry,  and  shall  furnish  a 
copy  of  their  report  to  each  of  the  nine  Governments  con- 
cerned which  shall  severally  make  public  the  report  with 
such  amiment  as  each  may  deem  appropriate.  The  rep- 
i-esentatives  of  any  of  the  Powers  may  make  or  join  in 
minority  reports  stating  their  differences,  if  any,  from 
the  majority  report. 

'*  That  each  of  the  Powers  above  named  shall  be  deemed 
free  to  accej)t  or  reject  all  or  any  of  the  findings  of  fact 
or  opinions  expressed  in  the  report  but  that  in  no  case 
shall  any  of  the  said  powers  make  its  acceptance  of  all 
or  any  of  the  findings  of  fact  or  opinions  either  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  granting  by  China  of  any 
special  concession,  favor,  benefit,  or  immunity,  whether 
I>oIitical  or  economic." 

Are  vou  ready  to  act  upon  this  resolution  ? 

The  Vnited  i^tates  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ( 

Baron  de  Cartier:  Assents. 

Tin:  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 

Thk  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarrait:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato:  Assents. 

The  Chair^i an  :  The  Netherlands  ? 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland:  Assents. 

The  Chair3ian:  Portugal? 

Visc'orNT  d'Alte:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  {spealriuff  in  Kvglhk) :  On  January 
5th  there  was  reported  and  adopted  by  the  committee  oh 
Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  a  comprehensive  reso- 
lution relating  to  customs  duties  in  China.  That  ques- 
tion, however,  is  a  special  and  distinct  one,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Delegates  I  shall  not  rejwrt  that  mat- 
ter to  the  Conference  at  this  session,  but  shall  hold  it 
until  the  proposecl  convention  in  relation  to  customs  du- 
ties is  ready  for  submission  to  the  Conference. 

I  hear  no  objection  to  that  course,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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On  January  18  the  committee  adopted  the  following 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  open  door  in  China : 

"Opex  Doob. 

"  I.  With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectually  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  open  door  or  equality  of  opportunity  in 
China  for  the  trade  and  industry  of  all  nations,  the 
Powers  other  than  China  represented  at  this  Conference 
agree: 

^^(a)  Xot  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seek- 
ing any  arrangement  which  might  purport  to  establish 
in  favor  of  their  interests  an^  general  superiority  of 
riglits  with  respect  to  commercial  or  economic  develop- 
ment in  any  designated  region  of  China ; 

^'{b)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seek- 
ing any  such  monopoly  or  preference  as  would  deprive 
other  nationals  of  the  ri^ht  of  undertaking  any  legitmiate 
trade  or  industry  in  China  or  of  participating  with  the 
Chinese  Government  or  with  any  local  authority  in  any 
category  of  public  enterprise^  or  which  by  reason  of  ite 
scope,  duration,  or  geographical  extent  is  calculated  to 
frustrate  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity. 

''  It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  so 
construed  as  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such  prop- 
erties or  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a 
particular  commercial,  industrial  or  financial  undertak- 
ing or  to  the  encouragement  of  invention  and  research. 

'*  II.  The  Chinese  Government  takes  note  of  the  above 
agreement  and  declares  its  intention  of  bein^  guided  by 
the  same  principles  in  dealing  with  applications  for 
economic  rights  and  privileges  from  Governments  and 
nationals  of  all  foreign  countries  whether  parties  to  that 
agreement  or  not. 

"III.  The  Powers,  including  China,  represented  at 
this  Conference  agree  in  principle  to  the  establishment  in 
China  of  a  bOard  of  reference  to  which  any  question  aris- 
ing on  the  above  agreement  and  declaration  may  be  re- 
ferred for  investigation  and  report. 

"(A  detailed  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  board 
shall  be  framed  by  the  special  conference  referred  to  in 
Article  I  of  the  Convention  on  Chinese  Customs  Duties)." 

In  connection  with  that  resolution  I  shall  ask  you  to 
consider  and  act  upon  a  further  resolution  adopted  at  the 
same  time  by  the  committee,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Signatory  Powers  will  not  support 
any  agreements  by  their  respective  nations  with  each 
other  designed  to  create  spheres  of  influence  or  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  exclusive  opportunities  in  desig- 
nated parts  of  Chinese  territory." 

Are  vou  readv  to  act  upon  these  resolutions? 

The  tJnited  btates  of  America  assents. 

Belgium? 
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Baron  de  Carti£r:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 
Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  China? 
Mr«  Sze:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  France? 
Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  Italy? 
Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  Japan? 
^Vomiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 
JoNKHEER  Beelaerts  VAN  Blokland  :  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  Portugal? 
Viscount  d'Alte:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Both  resolutions  are  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  {npeaking  in  Enfflish) :  On  January  19 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  (inference,  relat- 
ing to  railways: 

*'*'  It  is  desirable  that  a  provision  to  the  following  effect 
be  in  the  Convention  on  the  Open  Door  in  China : 

"The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  railways  in  China  it  will  not  exercise 
or  pMermit  any  unfair  discrimination  of  any  kind.  In 
particular  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  whatever,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  in  respect  of  charges  or  of  facilities  on 
the  ground  of  the  nationality  of  passengers  or  the  coun- 
tries from  which  or  to  which  they  are  proceeding,  or  the 
origin  or  ownership  of  goods  or  the  country  from  which 
or  to  which  they  are  consigned,  or  the  nationality  or 
ownership  of  the  ship  or  other  means  of  conveying  such 
passen^rs  or  goods  before  or  after  their  transport  on 
the  Chinese  railways. 

"  The  other  Powers  represented  at  tliis  Conference  take 
note  of  the  above  declaration  and  make  a  corresponding 
declaration  in  respect  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  railways 
over  which  they  or  their  nationals  are  in  a  position  to 
exercise  any  control  in  virtue  of  any  concession,  special 
agreement  or  otherwise. 

"Any  question  arising  under  this  declaration  may  be 
referred  oy  any  of  the  Powers  concerned  to  the  board 
of  reference,  when  established,  for  consideration  and 
report." 

In  connection  with  that  resolution,  I  submit  to  you  this 
further  resolution  relating  to  railways  in  China,  recom- 
mended by  the  committee: 

"The  Powers  represented  in  this  Conference  record 
their  hope  that  to  the  utmost  degree  consistent  with 
legitimate  existing  rights,  the  future  development  of  rail- 
ways in  China  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  enable  the 
Chinese  Government  to  effect  the  unification  of  railways 
into  a  railway  system  under  Chinese  control,  with  such 
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foreign  financial  and  technical  assistance  as  may  prove 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  that  system." 

Are  you  ready  to  act  upon  these  resohitions  ? 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium? 

Baron  de  Cartier:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:' Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands ? 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

ViscoxTNT  d'Alte  :  Assents. 

The  Chahiman  :  Both  resolutions  are  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  {HpeaJcin/j  in  English)  :  On  January 
20th  the  committee  adopted  this  resolution  and  recoin- 
mended  it  to  the  Conference : 

"Reduction  of  Chinese  Military  Forces. 

"Whereas  the  Powers  attending  this  Conference  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  severe  drain  on  the  public 
revenue  of  China  through  the  maintenance  in  various 
parts  of  the  countrv,  of  military  forces,  excessive  in  num- 
ber and  controlled  Iby  the  military  chiefs  of  the  provinces 
without  coordination. 

"And  whereas  the  continued  maintenance  of  these 
forc^es  appears  to  be  mainlv  responsible  for  China's  pres- 
ent unsettled  political  conditions, 

"And  whereas  it  is  felt  that  large  and  prompt  reduc- 
tions of  these  forces  will  not  only  advance  the  cause  of 
China's  political  unity  and  economic  development  but 
will  hasten  her  financial  rehabilitation; 

"Therefore,  without  any  intention  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  problems  of  China,  but  animated  by  the  sincere 
desire  to  see  China  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an 
effective  and  stable  government  alike  in  her  own  interest 
and  in  the  general  interest  of  trade : 

"And  being  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  this  Conference 
whose  aim  is  to  reduce,  through  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ment, the  enormous  disbursements  which  manifestly  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  encumbrance  upon  enter- 
prise and  national  prosperity : 

"/^  is  rcsoh^ed^  That  this  Conference  exj>ress  to  China 
the  earnest  hope  that  immediate  and  effective  steps  may 
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be  taken  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  reduce  the  afore- 
said military  forces  and  expenditures." 

Are  von  ready  to  pass  upon  the  resolution  ? 

The  United  i^tates  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 

Barox  de  C artier  :  Assents. 

The  Chair^iax:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  China  ? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Japan  ? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

floNKHEER  Beelaerts  VAN  Blokland:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Portugal  ? 

ViHcxn:NT  d'Alte  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  (npealcnuf  in  Krif/lish) :  On  the  21st  of 
January  the  committee  adopted  the  following  resolution 
and  re<*ommended  it  to  the  Conference : 

**  The  Powers  represented  in  this  Conference,  consider- 
ing it  desirable  that  there  should  hereafter  l>e  full  pub- 
licity with  respect  to  all  matters  affecting  the  political 
and  other  international  obligations  of  China  and  of  the 
several  Powers  in  i-elation  to  China,  are  agreed  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  I.  The  sevei'al  Powers  other  than  China  will  at 
their  earliest  convenience  file  with  the  Secretariat  Gen- 
eral of  the  Conference  for  transmission  to  the  partici- 
pating Powers  a  list  of  all  treaties,  conventions,  ex- 
change of  notes,  or  other  international  agreements  which 
they  may  have  with  China  or  with  any  other  Power  or 
Powers  in  relation  to  China,  which  they  deem  to  be 
still  in  force  and  upon  which  they  may  desire  to  rely. 

•*  In  each  case  citations  will  l>e  given  to  any  official  or 
other  publication  in  which  an  authoritative  text  of  the 
documents  may  l)e  found.  In  anv  case  in  which  the  docu- 
ment  may  not  have  been  published  a  copy  of  the  text 
(in  its  original  language  or  languages)  wnll  be  filed 
with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  Conference. 

**  Every  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the 
character  described  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter 
shall  be  notified  by  the  Governments  concerned  within 
sixty  (6())  days  of  its  conclusion  to  the  Powers  who  are 
signatories  of  or  adherents  to  this  agreement. 

**  II.  The  several  Powers  other  than  China  will  file 
with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  (Conference,  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  for  transmissicm  to  the  partici- 
pating Powells  a  list,  as  nearly  complete  as  may  be  possi- 
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ble.  of  all  those  contracts  between  their  nationals,  of  the 
one  j>art.  and  the  C'hinese  Government  or  any  of  its 
adminiKtrative  subdirisions  or  local  authorities,  of  the 
other  part,  which  involve  anv  concession,  franchise,  op- 
tion, or  preference  with  respect  to  railway  construction, 
mining,  forestry,  navigation,  river  conservancy,  harbor 
woric»,  reclamation,  electrical  conmiunications,  or  other 
public  works  or  public  services,  or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or 
ammunition,  or  which  involve  a  lien  upon  any  of  the 
public  revenues  or  properties  of  the  Chinese  Government 
or  of  any  of  its  administrative  subdivisions.  There 
shall  be,  in  the  case  of  each  document  so  listed,  either  a 
citation  to  a  published  text  or  a  copy  of  the  text  itself. 

^  Every  contract  of  the  public  character  described 
which  may  be  concluded  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by 
the  Governments  concerned  within  sixty  (60)  days  after 
tlie  receipt  of  information  of  its  conclusion  to  the  Powers 
who  are  si^atories  of  or  adherents  to  this  agreement. 

"  III.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  notify  in  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  this  agreement  every  treaty 
agreement  or  contract  of  the  character  indicated  herein 
which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  concluded  by  that 
Government  or  by  any  local  authority  in  China  with  any 
foreign  Power  or  the  nationals  of  any  foreign  Power^ 
whether  party  to  this  agreement  or  not,  so  rar  as  the 
information  is  in  its  possession. 

"  IV.  The  Governments  of  Powers  having  treaty  rela- 
tions with  (liina,  which  are  not  representeu  at  the  pres- 
ent (yonference,  shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  this  agree- 
ment. 

"Tlie  United  States  Government,  as  convenor  of  the 
Conference,  undertakes  to  communicate  this  agreement 
to  the  (fovernments  of  the  said  Powers,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  their  adherence  thereto  as  soon  as  possible." 

Are  vou  ready  to  act  upon  this  resolution? 

The  iTnitetl  j4tates  of  America  assents. 

Ik^lgium? 

Hakon  UK  (\vimKR:  Assents. 

TiiK  Ciiaikman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mu,  HAi«Km'tt:  Assents. 

TiiK  Ciiauiman:  China? 

Mu.  S/r:  Assents. 

TuK  CiiAiKMAx;  Fiitncei 

Mk,  Sauwai't:  Assents. 

TiiK  CtiAimiAN :  Italy? 

SKNvnm  SiUAN/.Ku:  Assents. 

TiiK  Ciiaikman:  tiapan? 

.VuMiKAi.  I^ARox  Kaixk  Asseuts. 

TnK  Cuaimman:  The  Netherlands? 

•IttNKiiKKK  U^KuvKKvs  VAX  Uu>KU\xn :  Asseiits, 

TuK  CuAiHMAN :  Portugah 

VisixM  xTnWi.TK:  Assi»nts. 

TiiK  Cumkman:  ruanimously  adoptott 
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The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  On  the  7th  day 
of  December,  1921,  the  committee  adopted  a  resolution 
with  relation  to  radio  stations  in  China.  This  was  rea- 
dopted  with  accompanying  declarations  by  the  commit- 
tee on  January  27.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"  The  representatives  of  the  Powers  hereinafter  named 
participating  in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
em  questions  in  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament,  to  wit :  The  United  States  of  America,  Bel- 

flum,  the  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
he  Netherlands,  and  jPortugal, 

**  Have  resolved, 

^  1.  That  all  radio  stations  in  China,  whether  main* 
tained  under  the  provisions  of  the  international  protocol 
of  September  7,  1901,  or  in  fact  maintained  in  the 
CTounds  of  any  of  the  foreign  legations  in  China,  shall 
be  limited  in  their  use  to  sending  and  receiving  govern* 
ment  messages  and  shall  not  receive  or  send  commercial 
or  personal  or  unofficial  messages,  including  press  mat- 
ter :  Provided,  however,  that  in  case  all  other  telegraphic 
communication  is  interrupted,  then,  upon  official  notifi- 
cation accompanied  bv  proof  of  such  interruption  to  the 
Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications,  such  stations  may 
afford  temporary  facilities  for  commercial,  personal,  or 
unofficial  messages,  including  press  matter,  until  the 
Chinese  Government  has  given  notice  of  the  termination 
of  the  interruption ; 

^  2.  All  radio  stations  operated  within  the  territory  of 
China  by  a  foreign  government  or  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects thereof  under  treaties  or  concessions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  China,  shall  limit  the  messages  sent  and  received 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaties  or  concessions  under  which 
the  respective  stations  are  maintained ; 

^3.  In  case  there  be  any  radio  station  maintained  in 
the  territory  of  China  by  a  foreign  government  or  citi- 
xens  or  subjects  thereoi  without  the  authority  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  such  station  and  all  the  plant,  ap- 
paratus, and  material  thereof  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
taken  over  by  the  Government  of  China,  to  be  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communi- 
cations upon  fair  and  full  compensation  to  the  owners 
for  the  value  of  the  installation,  as  soon  as  the  Chinese 
Ministrv  of  Conmiunications  is  prepared  to  operate  the 
same  enectively  for  the  general  public  benefit ; 

"^  4.  If  any  questions  Siall  arise  as  to  the  radio  stations 
in  leased  territories,  in  the  South  ]^Ianchurian  Railwav 
Zone,  or  in  the  French  Concession  at  Shanghai,  thev  shall 
be  regarded  as  matters  for  discussion  between  the  Ohincse 
Government  and  the  Governments  concerned; 

^  5.  The  owners  or  managers  of  all  radio  stations  main- 
tained in  the  territory  of  China  by  foreign  powers  or 
citizens  or  subjects  thereof  shall  confer  with  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Communications  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
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a  common  arrangement  to  avoid  interference  in  the  luje 
of  wave  lengths  by  wireless  stations  in  China,  subject  to 
such  general  arrangements  as  may  be  made  by  an  inter- 
national conference  convened  for  the  revision  of  the  rules 
established  by  the  International  Badio  Telegraph  Con- 
vention signed  at  London,  July  6, 1912." 

The  following  declaration  concerning  this  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Powers  other  than  China  in  the  com- 
mittee: 

''  The  Powers  other  than  China  declare  that  nothing  in 
paragraphs  3  or  4  of  the  Resolutions  of  7th  December, 
1921.  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
Conierence  as  to  whether  the  stations  referred  to  therein 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  China. 

"  They  further  give  notice  that  the  result  of  any  dis- 
cussion arising  under  paragraph  4  must,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
subject  to  objection  by  them,  conform  with  the  principles 
of  the  Open  Door  or  equality  of  opportunity  approved 
by  the  Conference." 

The  Chinese  Delegation  in  connection  with  this  resolu- 
tion, place  the  following  statement  upon  the  record  for 
submission  to  the  Conference: 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  takes  this  occasion  formally 
to  declare  that  the  Chinese  Government  does  not  recog- 
nize or  concede  the  right  of  any  foreign  Power  or  of  the 
nationals  thereof  to  install  or  operate,  without  its  ex- 
press consent,  radio  stations  in  legation  grounds,  settle- 
ments, concessions,  leased  territories,  railway  areas,  or 
other  similar  areas." 

Are  vou  ready  to  act  upon  this  resolution  and  to  have 
these  cieclarations  put  upon  the  records  of  the  Confer- 
ence? 

The  T'^nited  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 

Baron  de  Cartier:  Assents. 

Thr  (^hairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraft:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  K.\tx>:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

JONKHEER  BeEI*.\ERTS  VAN  BliOKLANU :   AsSeutS, 

The  Chairman  :  Portugal  ? 

Visixu'NT  d^Alte:  Assents, 

The  Chairman  (ftprakhu;  in  Kn/flU/t) :  The  resolution 
is  unanimously  adopted  and  the  ilei^laratiiHis  are  placed 
«l>on  the  reiH>rtls  of  the  C\infereni*e. 

The  Chairman  (.v/><*fX//'j/  in  A'/h///aA ):  While  the 
work  of  the  Conference  and  of  its  ixnunutttn^  has  l^een 
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in  progress,  conversations  have  been  had  between  the 
representatives  of  China  and  Japan  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  in  rela- 
tion to  Shantung.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
to  the  Conference  that  I  have  been  informed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  governments  of  China  and  Japan  that 
this  controversy  has  been  settled.    (Applause,) 

I  now  propose  to  communicate  to  the  Conference  the 
terms  of  settlement  as  they  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  representatives  of  the  two  governments. 

"  I.   THE  FORMER  GERMAN  LEASED  TERRITORY  OF  KIAOCHOW. 

'*'  1.  Japan  shall  restore  to  China  the  former  German 
Leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow. 

'*  2.  The  (Tovernments  of  Japan  and  China  shall  each 
appoint  a  Commission  with  powers  to  make  and  carry 
out  detailed  arrangements  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  ana  of  public  property  in  the  said  terri- 
tory and  to  settle  other  matters  equally  requiring  adjust- 
ment. P'or  such  purposes,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
Commissions  shall  meet  immediately  upon  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Agreement. 

**3.  The  said  transfer  and  adjustment  shall  he  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible,  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than 
six  months  from  the  date  of  the  commg  into  force  of  this 
Agreement. 

"4.  The  Japanese  Government  agrees  to  hand  over  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  upon  the  transfer  to  China  of 
the  administration  of  the  former  German  Teased  Terri- 
tory of  Kiaochow,  such  archives,  registers,  plans,  title- 
deeds  and  other  documents,  in  the  possession  of  Japan, 
or  certifie<l  copies  thereof,  as  may  oe  necessary  for  the 
said  transfer,  as  well  as  those  that  may  be  useful  for  the 
ailministration  by  China,  after  such  transfer,  of  that 
territorv  ami  of  the  M  kilometre  zone  around  Kiaochow 
Bav. 

ft 

"  2.   Pl'BLir  PROPERTIES. 

**  1.  The  Government  of  Japan  undertakes  to  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  China  all  public  properties,  includ- 
ing land,  buildings,  works,  or  establishments  in  the 
leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow,  whether  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  German  authorities  or  purchased  or  con- 
stnuted  by  the  Japanese  authorities  during  the  Japanese 
administration  of  the  said  Territory,  save  those  inclicated 
in  Article (paragraph  3)  of  this  Treaty. 

*'  2.  In  the  transfer  of  such  public  properties  no  com- 
pensation will  l)e  claime<I  from  the  (iovernment  of  China, 
except  (1)  for  those  purchased  or  constructed  by  the 
Japanese  authorities,  and  also  (2)  for  the  improvements 
on  or  additions  to  those  formerly  ix>ssessed  by  the  Ger- 
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man  authorities.  With  regard  to  cases  under  these  two 
categories,  the  Government  of  China  shall  refund  a  fair 
and  equitable  proportion  of  the  expenses  actually  in- 
curred by  the  Government  of  Japan  for  such  properties 
specified  in  (1)  or  such  improvements  or  additions  speci- 
fied in  (2) ,  having  regard  to  the  principle  of  depreciation 
and  continuing  value. 

^'3.  It  is  agreed  that  such  public  properties  in  the 
Leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow  as  are  required  for  the 
Japanese  Consulate  to  be  established  in  Taingtao  shall 
be  retained  by  the  Government  of  Japan,  and  that  those 
required  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese 
community,  including  public  schools,  shrines,  and  ceme- 
teries, shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  said  conununity. 

^'  Details  of  such  matters  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Joint 
Commission  provided  for  in  Article of  this  Treaty. 

"  3.   JAPANESE  TROOPS. 

"  The  Japanese  troops,  including  gendarmes  now  sta- 
tioned along  the  Taing^ao-Tainanfu  Bailwav  and  its 
branches,  shall  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  po- 
lice or  military  force  shall  have  been  sent  to  take  over  the 
protection  of  the  railway. 

"The  disposition  of  the  Chinese  police  or  military 
force  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  under 
the  foregoing  provisions  may  be  effected  in  sections. 
The  date  of  the  completion  of  such  process  for  each  sec- 
tion shall  be  arranged  in  advance  between  the  competent 
authorities  of  Japan  and  China.  The  entire  withdrawal 
of  such  Japanese  troops  shall  be  effected,  if  possible, 
within  three  months,  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
agreement. 

"  The  Japanese  garrison  at  Tsingtao  shall  be  com- 
pletelv  withdrawn,  simultaneously,  if  possible,  with  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  leased  territorv  of 
Kiaochow  to  China,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  such  transfer. 

"  4.   THE   MARrriME  CUSTOMS. 

"  (1)  It  is  agreed  that  upon  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Treaty,  the  Customs  House  of  Tsingtao  shall 
be  made  an  inte^al  part  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Cus- 
toms. 

"  (2)  It  is  understood  that  the  Provisional  Agreement 
of  August  6,  1915,  between  Japan  and  China  relative  to 
the  maritime  customs  office  of  Tsingtao  will  cease  to  be 
effective  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty. 
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"  n.   THE  TSINOTAO-TSINANrU  RAILWAY. 

*' Jnpan  shall  transfer  to  China  the  Tsin^ao-Tsinanfu 
Railway  and  itg  branches,  together  with  all  the  proper- 
ties appurtenant  thereto,  including  wharves,  warehouses, 
and  other  similar  properties. 

^- China,  on  her  part,  undertakes  to  reimburse  to  Japan 
the  actual  value  of  the  Railway  properties  mentioned  in 
the  pi-eceding  Paragraph.  The  actual  value  to  be  so  re- 
imbursed shall  consist  of  the  sum  of  53,406,141  gold 
Marks  (which  is  the  assessed  value  of  such  portion  of 
the  said  properties  as  was  left  behind  by  the  Ger- 
mans) " — 

I  understand  that  is  the  assessed  value  as  fixed  by  the 
Reparations  Commission. 

i)A]iON  Shidehara  {speaking  in  Enz/liMh) :  Yes. 

The  Chairman  {continuing  redding) :  ''Or  its  equiva- 
lent, plus  the  amount  which  Japan,  during  her  adminis- 
tration of  the  Railway,  has  actually  expended  for  per- 
manent improvements  on  or  additions  to  the  said  prop- 
erties, less  a  suitable  allowance  for  depreciation.  It  is 
understood  that  no  charge  will  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other  similar  properties 
mentioned  in  Paragraph  I  of  this  Article,  except  for 
such  permanent  improvements  on  or  additions  to  them 
as  may  have  been  made  by  Japan,  during  her  adminis- 
tration of  the  Railway,  less  a  suitable  allowance  for  de- 
preciation. 

"The  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Government  of 
China  shall  each  appoint  three  conmiissioners  to  form  a 
Joint  Railway  Commission,  with  powers  to  appraise  the 
actual  value  of  the  Railway  properties  on  the  basis  de- 
fined in  the  preceding  Paragraph,  and  to  arrange  the 
transfer  of  the  said  properties. 

"  Such  transfer  shall  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  nine  months  from  the 
date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Agreement. 

"To  effect  the  feimbursement  under  paragraph  2  of 
this  article,  China  shall,  simultaneously  with  tiie  com- 
pletion of  the  transfer  of  the  railway  properties,  deliver 
to  Japan  Chinese  Government  Treasury  notes,  secured 
on  the  properties  and  revenues  of  the  railway,  and  run- 
ning for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  but  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  China  at  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  date 
or  the  delivery  of  the  Treasury  notes,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  upon  six  months'  previous  notice. 

**  Pending  the  redemption  of  the  said  Treasury  notes, 
the  Chinese  Government  will  select  and  appoint,  for  so 
lon^  a  period  as  the  said  notes  remain  uni*edeemed,  a 
Japanese  subject  to  the  post  of  traffic  manager  and  an- 
other Japanese  subject  to*  be  chief  accountant  jointly 
with  the  Chinese  chief  accountant  with  coordinate  func- 
tiona     These  officials  shall  all  be  under  the  direction, 
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• 

control,  and  supervision  of  the  Chinese  managin«:  direc- 
tor, and  removable  for  cause. 

"  Financial  details  of  a  technical  character  relating  to 
the  said  Treasury  notes,  not  provided  for  in  this  article, 
shall  be  determined  in  mutual  accord  between  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  authorities  as  soon  as  possible  and^ 
in  any  case,  not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  or 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  agreement. 

"  6.   THE  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  TSINGTAO-TSINANFU  RAILWAY. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  concessions  relating  to  the  two 
extensions  of  the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Eailway,  namely 
the  Tsinanfu-Shunteh  and  the  Kaomi-Hsuchowfu  lines, 
will  be  thrown  open  for  the  common  activity  of  an  in- 
ternational financial  group,  on  terms  to  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  Chinese  (Jovernment  and  the  said  group. 

"  7.    MINES. 

"The  mines  of  Tsechuan,  Fangtse  and  Chinlingchen, 
for  which  the  mining  rights  were  formerly  granted  by 
China  to  Germany,  shall  be  handed  over  to  a  company 
to  be  formed  by  a  special  charter  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Japanese  capital,  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  Chinese  capital. 

"The  mode  and  terms  of  such  arrangement  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Commissions 
which  are  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  and  which 
shall  meet  immediately  upon  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  Agreement. 

"  8.    OPENING    OK   THE    FORMER    GERMAN    IJ^ASED   TERRITORY. 

"  The  Japanese  Government  declares  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  seeking  the  establishment  of  an  exclusive 
Japanese  settlement  or  of  an  international  settlement  in 
Tsiiifftao. 

"The  Chinese  Government,  on  its  part,  declares  that 
the  entire  area  of  the  former  German  I-ieased  Territory 
of  Kiaochow  will  he  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and  that 
foreigners  will  be  permitted  freely  to  reside  and  to  carry 
on  commence,  industry  and  other  lawful  pursuits  within 
such  area. 

"The  vested  rights  lawfully  and  eouitably  acquired  by 
foreign  nationals  in  said  area  whetner  under  the  Ger- 
man regime  or  during  the  Japanese  military  occupation, 
will  be  respected. 

'*  All  questions  relating  to  the  status  or  validity  of  such 
vested  rights  aiHiuii-ed  by  Japanese  nationals  shall  be 
arranged  by  the  ^ino-Japanese  Joint  Commission. 
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"  9.    SALT  INDUSTRY. 


"  Whereas  the  salt  industry  is  a  Government  monopoly 
in  China,  it  is  agreed  that  the  interests  of  Japanese  com- 
panies or  Japanese  nationals  actually  engaged  in  the  said 
industry  along  the  coast  of  Kiaochow  Bay  are  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Chinese  Government  on  payment  of  fair 
compensation  and  that  exportation  to  Japan  of  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  produced  by  the  said  industry  along  the  said 
coast  is  to  be  permitted  on  reasonable  terms.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  above  purposes,  including  the  transfer  of 
said  interests  to  the  Chinese  Government,  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Commissions  as  soon 
as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Agreement. 


"lO.    SUBMARIKE   GABLES. 


"Japan  declares  that  all  the  rights,  title,  and  privileges 
concerning  former  German  submarine  cables  between 
Tsingtao  and  Chefoo,  and  between  Tsin^tao  and  Shang- 
hai, are  vested  in  China,  with  the  exception  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  said  two  cables  which  have  been  utilized  by 
the  Japanese  Government  for  the  laying  of  a  cable  be- 
tween Tsinfftao  and  Sasebo ;  it  being  understood  that  the 
question  relating  to  the  landing  and  operation  at  Tsingtao 
of  the  said  Tsingtao-Sasebo  cable  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Commissions,  subject  to  the  terms 
of  the  existing  contracts  to  which  China  is  a  party. 

"ll.    WIREI.ESS  STATIONS. 

"  The  Japanese  wireless  stations  at  Tsingtao  and  Tsin- 
anfu  shall  W  transferred  to  China  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Japanese  troops  at  those  two  places,  respectively, 
with  fair  compensation  for  the  value  of  these  stations. 

**  The  details  of  such  transfer  and  compensation  shall 
be  arranged  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Commissions. 

ANNEXES. 
"I. 

"  PREFERENTIAL  RIGHTS. 

"  Japan  declares  that  she  renounces  all  preferential 
rights  with  regard  to  foreign  assistance  in  persons,  capi- 
tal, and  material,  stipulated  in  the  Sino-(ierman  Treaty 
of  March  6,  1898. 

S.  Doc.  126,  e7-2 0 
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"11. 

"  PUBLIC  ENTERPRISES. 

"  Enterprises  relating  to  electric  light,  telephone,  stock- 
yard, etc.,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, with  the  understanding  that  the  stockyard,  electric 
light,  and  laundry  enterprises  are,  in  turn,  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  municipal  government  of  Tsingtao,  which 
will  form  Chinese  corporations  in  conformity  with  the 
Chinese  Company  Law  to  manage  them  under  municipal 
supervision  and  regulations. 

"  III. 

"  TELEPHONES. 

"  1.  The  Japanese  Government  agrees  to  turn  over  to 
the  Chinese  Government  the  telephone  enterprise  in  the 
former  German  Leased  Territory  of  Kiaochow. 

"  2.  As  regards  such  telephone  enterprise,  the  Chinese 
Government  will  give  due  consideration  to  requests  from 
the  foreign  community  at  Tsingtao  for  such  extensions 
and  improvements  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  thr^ 
general  interests  of  the  public. 

"IV. 

"  PUBLIC   WORKS. 

"  The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  in  the  man- 
agement and  maintenance  of  the  public  works  in  Tsing- 
tao,  such  as  roads,  water  works,  parks,  drainage,  sanitary 
equipment,  etc.,  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  Government 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  the  foreign  community 
in  Tsingtao  shall  have  fair  representation. 

"V. 

"  MARITIME  CUSTOMS. 

"  The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  it  will  move  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  to 
permit  the  Japanese  traders  at  Tsingtao  to  communicate 
with  the  said  customs  in  the  Japanese  language;  and,  in 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  staff  for  the  Tsingtao  customs, 
to  give  consideration  within  the  limits  of  its  estiiblished 
service  regulations  to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  trade  of 
Tsingtao. 

"VL 

"the  tsingtao-tsinanfu  railwat. 

"  Should  the  Joint  Railway  Commission  fail  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  any  of  the  matter  entrusted  to  its  charge^ 
the  points  at  issue  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  two  (iovern- 
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ment    for    discussion    and    adjustment    by    means    of 
diplomacy. 

"  In  the  determination  of  such  points  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall,  if  necessary,  obtain  recommendations  of  an 
expert  or  experts  of  a  third  Power  or  Powers  who  shall 
be  designated  in  mutual  agreement  with  each  other. 

"  VII. 

"  EXTENSION   OF  THE   T8INOTAO-T8INANFU   RAIIiWAY. 

"'  The  Japanese  Government  has  no  intention  of  claim- 
ins  that  the  option  for  the  construction  of  the  Chefoo-^ 
l^eihsien  Railway  should  be  thrown  open  for  the  com- 
mon activity  of  the  International  Financial  Consortium 
if  that  Kail  way  is  to  be  constructed  with  Chinese  capital. 

"  VIII. 

^^  OPENING  OF  THE  FORMER  IJSASEO  TERRITORY. 

*'*'  The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  pending  the 
enactment  and  general  application  of  laws  regulating  the 
system  of  local  self-government  in  China,  the  Chinese 
local  authorities  will  ascertain  the  views  of  the  foreign 
residents  in  the  former  German  Leased  Territory  of 
Kiaochow  in  such  municipal  matters  as  may  directly 
affect  their  welfare  and  interests." 

Permit  me  to  express  what  I  am  sure  all  the  Delegates 
would  desire  to  have  expressed,  the  most  cordial  con- 
gratulations to  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  and 
C^hinese  Governments  upon  the  successful  conclusion  of 
these  conversations  and  upon  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  basis  of  agreement  with 
regard  to  this  most  serious  subject  of  controversy.  (^i/>- 
plause.) 

Baron  Shidehara  {speaking  in  EngJinh) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  Baron  Shide- 
hara.    ( Applause. ) 

Baron  ohidehara  {speaking  in  Knglish) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man^ it  seems  fitting  and  proper  that,  on  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  Delegation,  I  should  express  the  profound  satis- 
faction which  we  all  feel  at  the  settlement  of  this  long 
pending  Shantung  question.     {Applmise,) 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Hughes  and  to  Mr. 
Balfour  for  the  good  offices  which  they  have  so  graciously 
tendered  to  pave  the  way  for  direct  negotiations  between 
Japan  and  China  with  such  a  happy  result.  Their  in- 
valuable  services  in  that  direction  will  no  doubt  l>e  for- 
ever remembered  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  the  Japanese 
people,  {applause)  and  no  doubt  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Chinese  people  as  well. 
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Adjustments  of  this  kind,  however  just  and  fair  to 
both  parties,  could  hardly  be  expected  in  the  very  nature 
of  thm^rs  to  satisfy  every  section  of  people  in  every  coun- 
try. What  is  of  supreme  importance,  from  a  broader 
scope  of  vision,  is  that  a  vexatious  question  so  long  stand- 
ing between  Japan  and  China  should  be  definitely  re- 
moved. 

The  .atmosphere  of  unrest  and  tension  which  it  has 
created  in  the  popular  mind  must  be  forever  set  at  rest. 
That  desirable  end,  indeed,  has  been  achieved  fully  and 
completely.  The  Governments  of  both  countries  have 
had  to  overcome  various  difficulties  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  both  Japan 
and  China  have  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  secure  an 
amicable  arrangement  of  this  question.  Their  efforts 
have  now  been  amply  rewarded.  The  settlement  just 
reached  will  show  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  and  to 
promote  friendly  relations  between  the  two  neighbor- 
ing nations  in  the  Far  East.  It  will  contribute  not  only 
to  their  own  happiness  and  well  being,  but  also  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.     {Applavse.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English):  I  find  that  I 
should  have  read,  in  connection  with  this  agreement,  a 
statement  pi  understandings  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  conversation  and  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  understandings  are  as  follows: 

"  1.  It  is  understood  that  on  taking  over  the  railway, 
the  Chinese  authorities  shall  have  full  power  and  dis- 
cretion to  continue  to  remove  the  present  employees  of 
Japanese  nationality  in  the  service  of  the  railway  and 
that  reasonable  notice  may  be  given  before  the  date  of 
transfer  of  the  railway. 

"  Detailed  arrangements  regarding  the  replacements 
to  take  effect  immediately  on  the  transfer  of  the  rail- 
way to  China  are  to  be  made  by  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese authorities. 

''2.  It  is  understood  (1)  that  the  entire  subordinate 
staff  of  the  Japanese  traffic  manager  and  of  the  Japanese 
chief  accountant  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chinese  man- 
aging director;  and  (2)  that  after  two  years  and  a  half 
from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  railway,  the  Chinese 
(lovernment  may  appoint  an  assistant  traffic  manager 
of  Chine.se  nationality,  for  the  period  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  that  such  assistant  Chinese  traffic  manager 
may  also  be  appointed  at  any  time  after  six  months'  no- 
tice for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  is  given. 

"  3.  The  Japanese  Delegation  declare  that  Japan  has 
no  intention  to  claim  that  China  is  under  any  obligation 
to  appoint  Japanese  nationals  as  members  of  the  said 
sulK>rainate  staff. 

'*  4.  It  is  understood  that  the  redemption  of  the  said 
Treasury  notes  will  not  be  effected  with  funds  raised 
from  any  source  other  than  Chinese." 
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Mr.  SzE  {speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  I  shall  first  say  a  brief  word  with  reference 
to  the  various  resolutions  that  you  have  read  to  this  Con- 
ference at  the  beginning  of  to-day's  session.  I  do  not  in- 
tend, however,  to  detain  you  long  with  statements  that 
the  Chinese  Delegation  had  the  honor  of  making  in  the 
full  committee  meeting  of  the  Far  Eastern  Committee. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  declarations  made  by  the 
Chinese  Delegation  in  the  committee  meeting  remain  the 
same.  These  declarations  have  already  been  given  out  to 
the  public  in  the  official  communiques  of  the  committee. 
I  shalU  therefore,  with  your  permission,  not  read  those 
declarations,  but  simply  ask  that  they  be  considered  as 
read,  and  I  shall  now  hand  them  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. 

(The  following  statements  were  handed  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  by  Mr.  Sze:) 

"  Foreign  Troops  in  China. 

"'  With  reference  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  January  5,  1922,  with  reference  to  foreign 
troops  in  China,  the  Chinese  Delegation  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: 

*''The  Chinese  Dele«ration  takes  note  of  the  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
China  and  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  offer  of  the 
eight  Powers  approving  this  resolution  to  instruct  their 
respective  diplomatic  representatives  at  Peking  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
(lovernment,  when  that  (lovernment  shall  so  recjuest,  in 
order  to  conduct  collectively  a  full  and  im)jartial  in<iuiry 
as  to  the  necessity  for  continuing  to  maintain  foreijrn 
armed  forces  in  China.  The  Chinese  Delegation  will 
assume,  unless  now  notified  to  the  contrary,  that,  should 
their  (iovernment  at  any  future  time  desire  to  avail 
itself  of  the  foregoing  offer  in(|uiries  an<l  resulting  recom- 
mendations may  be  asked  for  with  reference  to  the  pres 
ence  of  foreign  armed  forces  at  particular  places  or  in 
particular  localities  in  (^hina. 

**'The  Chinese  Delegation  desires  further  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  general  matter  of  maintaining  armed 
f<»n*es  by  a  nation  or  nations  within  the  b(»rders  of  other 
States  which  have  not  given  their  express  consent  thereto, 
that  it  is  its  understanding  that,  according  to  a('(*ei)te(l 
principles  of  international  law,  the  sending  or  stationing 
of  sucn  forces  can  rightfully  be  only  a  temporary  ineus- 
ure  in  order  to  meet  emergencies  that  threaten  imminent 
danger  to  the  lives  or  property  of  the  nationals  of  the 
States  taking  such  action,  and  that,  upon  the  passing  of 
such  emergency,  the  forces  sent  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn.  It  is  also  the  understanding  of  the  Chinese 
Delegation  that  the  obligation  to  make  such  withdrawal 
can  not,  as  a  general  principle,  be  rightfully  postponed 
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until  the  Government  of  the  State  where  they  are  located 
has  consented  to  an  inquiry  by  the  representatives  of 
other  Powers  into  its  own  domestic  conditions  as  regards 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  a  report  has  been 
made  declaring  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  such  foreign  armed  force.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  that  accepted 
international  law  recognizes  the  basic  right  of  every 
sovereign  State  to  refuse  its  consent  to  the  sending  into 
or  the  stationing  within  its  borders  of  foreign  armed 
forces,  and  that  while  it  may,  bv  the  exercise  of  its  own 
will,  consent  that  an  inquiry  shall  be  made  as  to  necessity 
in  fact  of  the  continuance  within  its  borders  of  such  for- 
eign armed  forces  as  may  be  therein,  such  action  upon 
its  part,  is  not  to  be  deemed  in  derogation  or  limitation  of 
the  inherent  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  refuse  entrance 
to,  or  further  continuance  within  its  borders,  of  foreign 
armed  forces.' 

"radio  stations. 

"  With  regard  to  the  resaolution  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  January  27,  1922,  with  reference  to  radio  sta- 
tions in  China,  Mr.  Sze  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Delega- 
tion at  the  session  held  January  25,  1922,  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration : 

" '  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  on  a  previous  occasion 
that  wireless  stations  not  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  at  present  found  in  China,  should, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  by  negotiation  with 
owners,  be  handed  over  to  the  operation  and  control  of 
the  Chinese  (lovernment.  To  state  it  clearly,  I  may  say 
that  the  continuance  of  such  radio  stations  under  foreign 
operation  as  now  exist  in  China,  without  its  express  con- 
sent, is  only  a  matter  of  sufferance  upon  the  part  of 
China,  and  that  their  existence  and  continuance  can  be 
legalized  only  when  the  foreign  nations  concerned  have 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  Government  its  formal  con- 
sent thereto. 

'*  *  It  is  known  to  the  world  that  in  China  wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  it  will  be  a  logical 
development  to  this  Government  monopoly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  establish  and  maintain  all  wireless  com- 
munications within  the  territorv  of  China  as  a  Govern- 
ment  monopoly.  The  two  systems  of  communication 
iuust  cooperate,  and  in  order  that  this  cooperation  may  be 
harmonious  and  efficient  it  is  necessary  that  both  should 
be  owned,  controlled,  and  operated  by  the  Government. 

'' '  The  nature  of  international  wireless  communication 
makes  international  cooperation  highly  desirable.  This 
cooperation  is  needed  in  order  that  several  stations  of 
different  nationality  may  not  interfere  with  each  other's 
wave  lengths  and  that  unnecessarily  high  powered  sta- 
tions mav  not  be  established,  or  at  improper  places,  and 
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that  suitable  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  distribu- 
tion by  wire  telegraph  or  otherwise  within  the  individual 
states  of  the  wireless  messages  when  received.  There- 
fore, this  important  subject  oi  international  wireless  com- 
munication is  a  matter  which  should  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion looking  toward  cooperation  between  all  stations 
concerned,  miile  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
wireless  communications,  it  seems  to  me  that  so  import- 
ant an  international  question  should  be  dealt  with  as  a 
^hole,  and  not  by  taking  China  as  a  single  unit  for  inter- 
national discussion.  As  this  Conference  has  been  called — 
and  its  work  had  proved — for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
China  by  the  removal  of  existing  limitations  on  her  sov- 
ereign rights,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  public  might 
have  misapprehension  should  any  such  commission  be 
appointed  to  deal  with,  even  if  only  to  discuss  and  report 
on  such  a  subject,  which  is  manifestly  China's  own  and 
sole  problem.  My  honored  friend,  Senator  Root,  has 
truly  remarked  that  it  is  a  'grave  question  of  policy, 
which  primarily  and  fundamentally  should  be  determined 
by  the  Government  of  China.'  Senator  Root  also  re- 
marked yesterday  that  the  question  of  competition  or 
controlled  cooperation  are  not  uniform  in  practice  in  all 
countries.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  importance  of 
the  whole  subject  of  wireless  communications,  China, 
while  determining  for  herself,  wishes  to  have  time  to 
consider  carefully  the  practices  of  other  countries  before 
deciding  for  herself  which  course  to  follow. 

**'The  Chinese  Government  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  other  Powers  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  common 
policies  applicable  to  all  Governments  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  all,  with  regard  to  radio  communications  between 
herself  and  those  Powers,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  conference  or  other  joint  action  for  the  deter- 
mination of  general  principles  and  methods  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  the  (iovernments  concerned  whereby  this 
general  matter  may  be  mutually  regulated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  by  which  international  postal  interests 
are  harmonized  and  promoted."'' 

•*At  the  twenty-seventh  meeting,  at  the  time  of  the  final 
adoption  of  the  resolution  given  above,  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation made  the  following  formal  declaration  : 

•*'The  Chinese  Delegation  takes  tliis  occasion  formally 
to  declare  that  the  (liinese  (fovernment  does  not  recog- 
nize or  concede  the  right  of  any  foreign  Power,  or  of  the 
nationals  thereof,  to  install  or  operate,  without  its  express 
consent,  radio  stations  in  legation  grounds,  settlements, 
conc-essions,  leased  territorities,  railway  areas  or  othei 
similar  areas.'"' 


"OPEX  POOR. 


**Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  Chinese  delegation  had  noted 
with  great  interest  the  proposal  made  by  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes.    In  reganl  to  the  first  paragraph  he  desired  to 
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say  it  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment— ^a  policy  that  was  well-known  and  the  whole  idea 
of  which  was  to  develop  foreign  trade — ^to  welcome  for^ 
eign  shippers  or  passengers  and  to  afford  them  equal 
treatment,  and  he  wished  to  add  that  there  had  never  been 
a  single  complaint  by  any  shipper  of  unfair  treatment  or 
discrimination.  This  policy  had  proved  to  be  the  best 
policy,  and  it  was  still  the  wish  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  foster  foreign  trade. 

"  He  noted  that  while  the  Chinese  Government  made  a 
certain  declaration  in  the  resolution,  the  other  powers 
made  a  similar  declaration. 

^^  In  regard  to  the  third  paragraph,  he  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  resort  to  it,  as  all  Fowers  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  were  anxious  that  trade  in  the 
Far  East  should  be  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis;  oc- 
casions might,  however,  arise  when  it  would  prove  useful. 
He  suggested  one  small  amendment,  namely,  the  insertion 
of  the  words  'any  of  before  'Powers.' 

"  He  wished  to  mention  in  this  connection,  in  order  that 
any  possible  future  misunderstanding  might  be  avoided, 
that  in  giving  assent  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  resolu- 
tion China  reserved  to  herself  the  sole  right  to  classify 
the  rates  on  any  of  her  railways. 

"  The  chairman  said  he  understood  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  this  resolution  which  affected  the  authority  to 
classify  rates. 

"Mr.  Sze  said  that  he  wished  to  avoid  any  question 
arising  in  the  future  and  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the 
right  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  classify  railway  rates. 

"unification   of   railways   under  CHINESE   OON^ERNMENT 

CONTROL. 

"  With  reference  to  the  resolution  adopted  bv  the  Con- 
ference on  January  19,  1922,  regarding  the  unification  of 
the  railways  of  China  under  Chinese  control,  Mr.  Sze,  in 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  Delegation,  made  the  following 
statement : 

"'The  Chinese  Delegation  notes  with  svmpathetic  ap- 
preciation the  expression  of  the  hope  of  tKe  Powers  that 
the  existing  and  future  railways  of  China  may  he  unified 
imder  the  control  and  operation  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment with  such  foreign  financial  and  technical  assistance 
as  may  l)e  needed.  It  is  our  intention  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  this  result.  It  is  our  purpose  to  de- 
velop existing  and  future  railways  in  accordance  with  a 
general  program  that  will  meet  the  economic,  industrial 
and  commercial  requirements  of  China.  It  will  be  our 
policy  to  obtain  such  foreign  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance as  mav  be  needed  from  the  Powers  in  accordance 
with  the  princinles  of  the  opc»n  door  or  equal  opportunity ; 
and  the  iriendly  support  of  these  Powers  will  be  asked 
for  the  effort  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  bring  all 
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the  railways  of  China,  now  existing  or  to  be  built,  under 
its  effective  and  unified  control  ana  operation.' " 

I  wish,  however,  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  addition  to 
the  declarations  that  the  Chinese  Delegation  made  at 
the  committee  meeting  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  open  door,  and  also  add  a  word  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  Chinese  railroads. 

China  took  note  but  did  not  vote  on  the  first  article 
of  the  resolutions  on  open  door  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  January  18,  1922,  defining  and  declaring  acceptance 
by  the  Powers  of  the  principle  of  the  open  door,  since 
the  purpose  of  that  article  of  the  resolution  was  to  fix 
the  policies  of  the  Powers  in  their  dealimys  with  China 
or  with  each  other  with  reference  to  China.  It  was 
not  the  purpose  of  that  article  to  interfere  with  the  ap- 
propriate relations  between  the  Chinese  (xovemment  and 
its  nationals,  as  was  expressly  indicated  by  the  chairman 
in  reply  to  a  ({uestion  from  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  How- 
ever, as  indicated  by  the  second  of  the  ten  principles 
or  declarations  which  the  Chinese  Delegation  had  tlie 
honor  to  submit  to  this  Conference  on  November  16,- 1921, 
the  Government  of  China  is  glad  to  give  assurance  that 
in  the  future,  as  has  been  constantly  done  in  the  past, 
it  will  make  no  discriminations  in  trade  or  industry  be- 
tween the  Powers  having  treaty  relations  with  China, 
or  between  their  respective  citizens  or  subjects,  because  of 
their  nationality. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  brief  word  with  reference  to 
the  resolution  on  railways  adopted  by  the  committee  on 
January  19,  1922. 

Concerning  the  railways  in  China,  Sir  Auckland  (ied- 
des,  who  had  presented  the  resolution,  stated  that  tlie 
resolution  did  not  indicate  that  past  practices  upon  the 
Chinese-administered  railways  had  been  in  any  way  in- 
consLstent  with  the  open-door  doctrine. 

As  a  matter  of  domestic  policy — and  from  this  policy 
we  have  no  intention  to  depart — China  has  always  ac- 
corded equal  facilities,  without  discrimination,  to  all 
foreign  nationals  that  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  her 
railways,  whether  as  passengers  or  shippers. 

With  reference  to  the  Shantung  question,  the  Chinese 
Delegation,  speaking  in  l)ehalf  of  its  (iovernment  and 
of  the  Chinese  people,  gladly  avail  itself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  expression  to  its  thanks  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  you,  Mr.  Balfour  {applaui<e)^  for  the 
extension  of  the  good  offices  which  have  made  possible 
the  Shantung  conversations  now  brought  to  such  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States, 
in  his  invitation  to  the  Powers  to  attend  the  C^onference, 
expressed  the  hope  that,  through  the  facilities  of  inter- 
course which  it  would  provide,  it  might  he  ])ossible  to 
arrive  at  understandings  with  respect  to  matters  which 
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have  been  of  international  concern,  and  thus  to  promote 
enduring  friendship  among  the  nations  whose  interests 
have  been  involved.  Animated  by  the  same  hope  and 
desire,  the  Chinese  Delegation,  in  the  conversations 
which  were  held,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  ob- 
servers so  kindly  designated  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  sought  to  accommodate  its  views,  so  far  as  it 
could  consistently  with  China's  rights  and  legitimate 
interests,  to  those  of  the  Japanese  Delegation,  in  order 
that  a  meeting  of  minds  might  be  arrived  at  and  a  pro- 
gram provided  whereby  an  end  might  be  put  to  a  con- 
troversy which  not  only  has  disturbed  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  people  but  has 
furnished  a  cause  of  concern  to  the  other  ±*owers. 

This  hope  and  this  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  of  the  Chinese  people  now  appears  cer- 
tain to  be  realized.  Such  a  program  has  found  embodi- 
ment in  the  series  of  agreements  and  understandings 
which  are  to  be  incorporated  into  a  treaty  to  be  signed 
by  the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  rejoices  in  the  settlement  of 
this  question  not  only  because  a  source  of  friction  be- 
tween its  Government  and  that  of  Japan  has  been  re- 
moved, but  because  the  Chinese  Government  is  thus  able 
to  aid  in  the  realization  of  the  beneficent  aim  for  the 
attainment  of  which  this  Conference  was  convened. 

The  Chairman  {apedking  in  English)  :  Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Baltour  {speaking  in  English)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  (ientlemen: 

I  should  not  have  intervened  at  this  stage  of  our  dis- 
cussions but  for  two  reasons :  The  first  is  the  most  kindly 
references  made  by  the  representative  of  China  to  sucn 
assistance  as  Mr.  Hughes  and  I  have  been  able  to  give  to 
tlie  happy  settlement  of  this  great  and  long  controverted 
question. 

I  am  sorry  that,  from  physical  defects,  I  missed  a  simi- 
lar statement  which  Lord  Lee  tells  me  was  made  by  my 
friends  from  Japan.  {Laughter  and  applause.)  I  did 
not  doubt  the  warmth  of  their  feelings,  although  I  hap- 
l)ened  to  have  missed  this  particular  expression  of  them. 

I  beg  for  myself — it  would  be  impertinent  to  do  it  on 
the  part  of  your  chairman,  but  I  doubt  not  that  he  shares 
my  sentiments — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done. 

None  can  doul)t  that  through  all  this  great  assembly 
there  is  not  an  individual  who  does  not  rejoice  at  this 
most  happy  settlement.  {Applause.)  But  if  there  are 
two  who  especially  rejoice,  I  think  it  must  be  our  chair- 
man, and,  in  a  secondary  degree,  myself,  who  have 
worked  togt^ther  in  absolute  harmony  to  do  what  lay  in 
our  power  to  end  this  long-standing  and  most  unfortunate 
dispute.  That  is  the  first  reason  that  I  intervene  upon 
your  patience. 
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The  second  reason  is  one  iA  which  I  speak  for  the 
British  Empire  Delepration  and  for  them  alone.  The 
result  of  the  termination  of  this  Shantung  dispute  be- 
tween China  and  Japan  is  to  hand  back  to  the  sovereignty 
of  China  a  great  port  and  a  most  important  railway, 
the  port  giving  access  to  and  the  railway  giving  com- 
munications within  what  I  believe  is  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  thickly  populated  province  of  China.  But 
there  is  another  leased  territory  within  that  province,  and 
its  keeper  is  the  British  Government.  I  refer  to  Wei- 
faaiwei. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  course  of  events 
in  China  during  the  last  generation  are  aware  that  a 
roost  critical  position  arose  when  Russia  and  Germany 
began  to  attempt  to  dominate  more  and  more  the  Chinese 
Empire.  It  was  when  Russia  seized  Port  Arthur  that, 
in  order  to  bring  some  foreign  equipoise  to  the  assistance 
of  China,  and  to  maintain  international  equality  in  the 
East,  an  arrangement  was  come  to  between  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  British  Government  by  which  Wei- 
haiwei  was  leased  to  Great  Britain  for  a  term  of  years 
under  conditions  w^hich  left  it  possible  to  use  that  port 
as  a  defense  against  Russia,  though  impossible  to  develop 
it  as  a  great  commercial  center  or  as  a  rival  to  any  exist- 
ing commercial  interests. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Weihaiwei  thus  came 
under  the  control  of  Britain  have  now  not  only  pro- 
visionally changed,  but  they  have  altogether  disappeared. 
The  rest  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  is  now  handed 
back  under  suitable  conditions  to  the  complete  sovereignty 
of  China.  Tender  like  suitable  conditions  I  have  to 
announce  that  (Jreat  Britain  proposes  to  hand  back 
Weihaiwei  to  the  country  within  whose  frontier  it  lies. 
(Appl/iujte.) 

It  has  so  far  been  used  merely  as  a  sanatorium  or  sum- 
mer resort  for  ships  of  war  coming  up  from  the  tropi- 
cal or  more  southern  portions  of  the  (^hina  station.  I 
doubt  not  that  arrancrenients  can  be  made  under  which 
it  will  remain  available  for  that  innocent  and  henlthful 
purpose  in  time  to  come.  (Laitf/htrr.)  But  Chinese 
sovereignty  will  now  be  restored,  as  it  has  been  restored 
in  other  parts  of  the  Province,  and  we  shall  be  largely 
guided  in  the  arrangements  that  we  propose  at  once  to 
initiate  by  the  example  so  happily  set  us  by  the  Japanese 
an<l  Chinese  negotiators  in  the  case  of  Shantung.  They 
have  received  from  this  great  assembly  unmistakable 
proof  of  your  earnest  approval,  and  most  surely  they 
deserve  it. 

When  that  is  accomplished,  this  great  Province  of 
China  will  airain  be  what  everv  Chinese  citizen  must  de- 
sire  that  it  should  be,  in  the  fullest  sense  an  integral  part 
of  that  great  Empire,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  I  am  in 
a  position  to-day  to  add,  if  I  may  so  say  so,  this  crown- 
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In  the  case  of  Japan,  as  I  have  said,  the  difference  is 
that  the  Mutsu  is  retained  and  the  Settsu  is  scrapped. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  comparison 
that  very  likely  you  will  be  attempting  to  make,  to  refer 
to  the  proposal  of  the  American  Government  on  No- 
vember 12,  I  may  recall  to  you  that  four  general  prin- 
ciples were  then  stated  as  the  principles  according  to 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Government,  the 
limitation  shoudl  be  effected.    The  principles  were  these : 

"(1)  That  all  capital-ship  building  programs,  either 
actual  or  projected,  should  be  abandoned ; 

"(2)  That  further  reduction  should  be  made  through 
the  scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships; 

"(3)  That  in  general  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
existing  naval  strength  of  the  Powers  concerned;  and 

"(4)  That  the  capital-ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as 
the  measurement  of  strength  for  navies  and  a  proportion- 
ate allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed." 

Those  principles  have  been  applied  and  govern  the 
agreements  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  with  these  exceptions : 

That  in  the  case  of  capital-ship  building  programs,  all 
programs  are  abandoned  by  the  united  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  British  Empire,  and  Japan  save  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  two  ships  of  the  West  Virginia  class  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  building  of 
two  ships  as  stated  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire, 
upon  the  completion  of  which  in  the  one  case  two  of 
the  old  ships  retained  by  the  United  States  are  to  be 
scrapped,  and  in  the  other  case  four  ships  retained  by  the 
British  Empire  are  to  be  scrapped. 

There  is  another  exception  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  Treaty  for  the  allowance  of  auxiliary 
combatant  craft;  but  with  respect  to  the  capital-ship 
program  it  is  in  its  essence  maintained,  and  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  applied. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  further  fact — and  I 
state  it  merely  to  avoid  any  possible  public  misappre- 
hension and  in  order  that  discussion  of  the  matter  may 
proceed  intelligently.  In  the  proposal  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  make  on  November  12  I  said  this : 

"  The  United  States  proposes,  if  this  plan  is  accepted — 

"(1)  To  scrap  all  capital  ships  now  under  construc- 
tion. This  includes  6  battle  cruisers  and  7  battleships  on 
the  ways  and  in  course  of  building,  and  2  battleships 
launched. 

"  The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  thus  to  be 
scrapped  is  15.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  new  capital 
ships  when  completed  would  be  618,000  tons, 

"(2)  To  scrap  all  of  the  older  battleships  up  to,  but 
not  including,  the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota,  The 
number  of  these  old  battleships  to  be  scrapped  is  15. 
Their  total  tonnage  is  227,740  tons. 

"  Thus  the  number  of  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  by 
the  United  States,  if  this  plan  is  accepted,  is  30,  with  an 
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aggregate  tonnage  (including  that  of  ships  in  construc- 
tion, if  completed)  of  846,740  tons." 

Fnder  this  arrangement  as  made,  instead  of  the  15 
ships  under  construction  being  scrapped,  there  are  13 
of  those  ships  scrapped  or  disposed  of,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  ships  to  be  scrapped  or  disposed  of  instead  of  30 
is  28.  The  tonnage  is  substantially  the  same — a  very 
slight  difference. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  proposal  was  this : 

^  The  plan  contemplates  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
shall  take  action  which  is  fairly  commensurate  with  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

'*  It  is  proposed  that  Great  Britain — 

'*(!)  Shall  stop  further  construction  of  the  4  new 
^oods^  the  new  capital  ships  not  laid  down  but  upon 
^hich  money  has  been  spent.  These  4  ships,  if  completed, 
^^>uld  have  tonnage  displacement  of  172,000  tons. 

**{2)  Shall,  in  addition,  scrap  her  predreadnaughts, 
?^^oncl  line  battleships,  and  first  line  battleships  up  to, 
^^  '^ot  including,  the  King  George  V  class. 

These,   with   certain    predreadnaughts   which   it   is 

''nderstood  have  already  been  scrapped,  would  amount 

to  i^  capital  ships  and  a  tonnage  reduction  of  411,375 

**  ^he  total  tonnage  of  ships  thus  to  be  scrapped  by 
(wr^At   Britain  (including  the  tonnage  of  the  4  lioods^  if 
<3c>mpleted)  would  be  583,375  tons." 

^  o w,  the  fact  is  that  under  the  present  treaty,  Great 

-Bnt^.i^^  as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  I  have  just 

r^^^^  ^"^as  stopped  the  further  construction,  has  abandoned 

tfie    c^'ojxstruction  of  the  four  new  Hoods  which  are  men- 

^o^^*scl .     Great  Britain  is  permitted  under  the  treaty  to 

*^*^     ^wo  new  ships,  but  these  are  not  ships  of  the  size 


c^w  ships  are  completed. 
"'^^^  *^  ^  1  the  provision  for  the  scrapping  of  the  three  dread- 


r«  <-^«mts,  second-line  battleships,  and  first-line  battle- 
'.i^lj^*^-*  is  substantially  unaffected,  the  fact  being  that 
.^^**'^     "will  be,  I  think,  under  the  treaty  20  ships  scrapped 


^^^**^<1  of  the  19  that  were  mentioned  in  the  proposal. 
J^TJ.    ^  he  case  of  Japan  the  proposal  was  this: 
^  ^^    is  proposed  that  Japan — 
«^    ^  ^  )  Shall  abandon  her  program  of  ships  not  yet  laid 
,^^*^-*^  viz,  the  Kii^  Otcari^  Xo.  7,  and  Xo.  8  battleships^ 
^    Y     *^"o^.  />,  ff,  7,  and  ^,  battle  cruisers." 

^^^ould  say  that  that  is  carried  out  and  that  program 
^  JJy«^tidoned'by  Japan. 
V  ^^  Shall  scrap  3  capital  ships  (the  Mutm  laun(*hed, 
tn^  7^o#a  and  Kago  in  course  of  building)  and  4  battle 
^^^^^rs  (the  A  ma-gl  and  Akagi  in  course  of  building,  and 
^"^•?^Of/a  and  Taka/f  not  yet  laid  down,  but  for  which 
certain  niaterial  has  been  assembled). 
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ing  word  to  the  statement  of  policy  made  by  our  chair- 
man on  behalf  of  the  Conference  and  responded  to  in 
such  felicitous  terms  by  our  Japanese  and  our  Chinese 
colleagues. 

The  Chairman  {speaJclng  in  English) :  I  desire  to  say, 
as  a  personal  word,  that  I  appreciate  most  deeply  the  ref- 
erence that  has  been  made  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
representatives  to  the  part  that  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Balfour  and  myself  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  controversy  relating  to  Shantung. 
It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  be  associated  in  any  way 
with  those  efforts^  and  having  by  way  of  anticipation  a 
vision  of  the  possibility  of  this  result,  it  seemed  that  no 
effort  should  be  lacking  to  produce,  if  possible,  a  conclu- 
sion of  these  negitiations  which  should  be  satisfactory  to 
Japan  and  China  alike,  because  of  the  fairness  of  the 
terms  of  the  disposition.     (Applaiise,) 

Let  me  also  express  the  gratification  that  is  felt  at  this 
announcement  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Delegation  with  respect  to  Weihaiwei.  Thus,  by  what 
he  fittingly  calls  the  crowning  act  in  relation  to  this 
Province,  there  has  been  restored  to  China  her  ancient 
and  most  sacred  possession  in  its  entirety,  free  from  any 
foreign  domination.     {Applause,) 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  report  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee of  tlie  Conference  whicli  has  been  dealing  with  tlio 
subject  of  armament,  that  the  proposals  of  the  American 
Government  in  relation  to  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ment have  been  considered  and  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  whic  h  is  embodied  in  a  treaty  now  presented  for 
your  adoption.     {Applause.) 

The  treatv  is  a  long  document,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  read  it.  It  is  before  you  in  the  English  and  the  French 
version.  With  your  permission,  however,  I  shall  make 
an  effort  to  state  succinctly  the  purport  of  the  treaty. 

May  I  say  in  advance,  that  with  respect  to  capital 
ships,  while  there  are  certain  changes  in  detail,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  plan  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  American 
(iovernment  has  been  maintained  {appl<iuj<e).  and  the 
spirit,  in  which  that  proposal  was  made,  and  in  which  it 
was  received,  has  dominated  the  enfire  negotiations  and 
brought  them  to  a  very  successfijl  conclusion. 

This  treatv  is  in  three  parts  or  chapters : 

First,  a  chapter  containing  the  general  principles  or 
provisions  relating  to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament; 
second,  a  chapter  containing  the  rules  for  the  execution 
of  the  agreement;  and,  third,  a  chapter  with  certain  mis- 
cellaneous provisions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  the  substance  of  the 
treaty  in  the  order  of  this  arrangement,  but  rather  to 
submit  it  to  you  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  manner  better 
fitted  to  the  full  understanding  of  it. 

The  first  subject  with  which  the  treaty  deals  is  that  of 
the  limitations  as  to  capital  ships. 
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The  treaty  defines  a  capital  ship  as  follows: 

•^'A  capital  ship,  in  the  case  of  ships  hereafter  built,  is 
defined  as  a  vessel  of  war,  not  an  aircraft  carrier,  whose 
displacement  exceeds  10,000  tons  standard  displacement, 
or  which  carries  a  ^un  with  a  calibre  exceeding  eight 
inches." 

The  treaty  specifies  the  capital  ships  which  each  of  the 
five  Powers  may  retain.  Thus,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  to  retain  18  capital  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
r>(K),Gr)()  tons;  the  British  Empire,  22  capital  ships,  with 
a  tonnage  of  580,450  tons;  France,  10  ships  of  221,170 
tons;  Italy,  10  ships  of  182,800  tons;  Japan,  10  ships  of 
301.320  tons. 

The  treaty  provides  that  all  other  capital  ships  of  these 
Powers,  either  built  or  building,  are  to  be  scrapped  or 
disposed  of  as  provided  in  the  treaty.     {Ajyplmise.) 

It  is  provided  that  the  present  building  programs  are 
to  l)e  abandoned  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  building  of 
capital  ships  hereafter,  except  in  replacement  and  as  the 
treaty  provides.     {Applause,) 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  a  comparison  with 
the  proposal  which  was  made  on  November  12  on  behalf 
of  the  American  (lovernment  in  respect  to  capital  ships. 

That  i)roi)osal  set  forth  that  18  ships  were  to  be  re- 
tained by  tne  United  States,  with  a  tonnage  of  500,650 
tons.    In  this  treaty  the  same  ships  are  to  be  retained. 

In  that  proposal  there  were  set  forth  22  capital  ships 
to  l)e  retained  by  the  British  Empire.  Under  the  treaty, 
the  same  number  of  ships  is  to  be  retained ;  in  fact,  the 
same  shins,  with  the  single  substitution  of  the  Thunderer 
for  the  krin^  with  a  tonnage  of  580,450  tons,  as  against 
the  calculation  in  the  proposal  of  604,450  tons  for  ships 
retained. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  proposal  set  forth  10  ships 
to  l)e  retained.  By  the  treaty,  the  same  numl)er  of  ships 
is  to  be  retained,  the  difference  being  that  the  Miitsu  is 
to  }ye  retained  and  the  Seff/tu  is  to  l>e  scrapped.  The 
t<mnage  retained  by  Japan,  as  indicated  in  the  proposal, 
was  2109,700.  The  tonnage  retained  under  the  treaty  is 
301^320.  The  effect  of  the  retention  of  the  Mutsu,  a  ship 
just  completed,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  was  to  make  neces- 
sary' certain  changes  for  which  the  treaty  provides. 

The  changes  are  these:  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  is  provided  that  two  ships  of  the 
Writt  Virginia  class  may  be  completed,  two  ships  being 
now  under  construction,  and  that  on  their  completion, 
two  of  the  ships  which  it  is  provided  may  be  retained, 
to  wit,  the  Xorth  Dakota  and  the  Delaware,  are  to  l>e 
scrapped. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is  provided  that 
two  new  ships  may  be  built  not  exceeding  35,000  tons 
each.  And  on  the  completion  of  those  two  ships,  four 
ships*  the  Thunderer^  Kin<f  Geortje  T',  tlie  Aja^r^  and  the 
(*enturian^  are  to  be  scrapped. 
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In  the  case  of  Japan,  as  I  have  said,  the  difference  is 
that  the  Mutsu  is  retained  and  the  Settsu  is  scrapped. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  comparison 
that  very  likely  you  will  be  attempting  to  make,  to  refer 
to  the  proposal  of  the  American  Government  on  No- 
vember 12,  I  may  recall  to  you  that  four  general  prin- 
ciples were  then  stated  as  the  principles  according  to 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  Government,  the 
limitation  shoudl  be  effected.    The  principles  were  these : 

"(1)  That  all  capital-ship  building  programs,  either 
actual  or  projected,  should  be  abandoned ; 

"(2)  That  further  reduction  should  be  made  through 
the  scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships ; 

"(3)  That  in  general  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
existing  naval  strength  of  the  Powers  concerned;  and 

"(4)  That  the  capital-ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as 
the  measurement  of  strength  for  navies  and  a  proportion- 
ate allowance  of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed." 

Those  principles  have  been  applied  and  govern  the 
agreements  set  lorth  in  the  treaty,  with  these  exceptions : 

That  in  the  case  of  capital-ship  building  programs,  all 
programs  are  abandoned  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  British  Empire,  and  Japan  save  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  two  ships  of  the  West  Virginia  class  in  the 
case  of  the  United  otates  of  America  and  the  building  of 
two  ships  as  stated  in  the  case  of  the  British  Empire, 
upon  the  completion  of  which  in  the  one  case  two  of 
the  old  ships  retained  by  the  United  States  are  to  be 
scrapped,  and  in  the  other  case  four  ships  retained  by  the 
British  Empire  are  to  be  scrapped. 

There  is  another  exception  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  Treaty  for  the  allowance  of  auxiliary 
combatant  craft;  but  with  respect  to  the  capital-ship 
program  it  is  in  its  essence  maintained,  and  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  applied. 

I^et  me  call  your  attention  to  this  further  fact — and  I 
state  it  merely  to  avoid  any  possible  public  misappre- 
hension and  in  order  that  discussion  of  the  matter  may 
proceed  intelligently.  In  the  proposal  that  I  had  the 
honor  to  make  on  November  12  I  said  this : 

"  The  United  States  proposes,  if  this  plan  is  accepted — 

"(1)  To  scrap  all  capital  ships  now  under  construc- 
tion. This  includes  6  battle  cruisers  and  7  battleships  on 
the  ways  and  in  course  of  building,  and  2  battleships 
launched. 

"  The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  thus  to  be 
scrapped  is  15.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  new  capital 
ships  when  completed  would  be  618,000  tons. 

"(2)  To  scrap  all  of  the  older  battleships  up  to,  but 
not  including,  the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota,  The 
number  of  these  old  battleships  to  be  scrapped  is  15. 
Their  total  tonnage  is  227,740  tons. 

"  Thus  the  number  of  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  by 
the  United  States,  if  this  plan  is  accepted,  is  30,  with  an 
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aggregate  tonnage  (including  that  of  ships  in  construc- 
tion, if  completed)  of  846,740  tons." 

Under  this  arrangement  as  made,  instead  of  the  15 
ships  under  construction  being  scrapped,  there  are  13 
of  those  ships  scrapped  or  disposed  of,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  ships  to  be  scrapped  or  disposed  of  instead  of  30 
is  28.  The  tonnage  is  substantially  the  same — a  very 
slight  difference. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  proposal  was  this : 

**  The  plan  contemplates  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
shall  take  action  which  is  fairly  commensurate  with  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

•*  It  is  proposed  that  Great  Britain — 

*'(1)  Shall  stop  further  construction  of  the  4  new 
Iloodn^  the  new  capital  ships  not  laid  down  but  upon 
which  money  has  been  spent.  These  4  ships,  if  completed, 
would  have  tonnage  displacement  of  172,000  tons. 

^'(2)  Shall,  in  addition,  scrap  her  predreadnaughts, 
second  line  battleships,  and  first  line  battleships  up  to, 
but  not  including,  the  Kitig  George  V  class. 

**  These,  with  certain  predreadnaughts  which  it  is 
understood  have  already  been  scrapped,  would  amount 
to  19  capi^l  ships  and  a  tonnage  reduction  of  411,375 
tons. 

^^The  total  tonnage  of  ships  thus  to  be  scrapped  by 
Great  Britain  (including  the  tonnage  of  the  4  Hoods^  if 
completed)  would  be  583,375  tons." 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  under  the  present  treaty.  Great 
Britain,  as  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  I  have  just 
read,  has  stopped  the  further  construction,  has  abandoned 
the  construction  of  the  four  new  Hoods  which  are  men- 
tioned. Great  Britain  is  permitted  under  the  treaty  to 
have  two  new  ships,  but  these  are  not  ships  of  the  size 
contemplated  in  the  case  of  the  four  Iloods^  which  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  48,000  or  49,000  tons,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  there  are  four  ships  to  be  scrapped  when  these 
two  new  ships  are  completeci. 

And  the  provision  for  the  scrapping  of  the  three  dread- 
naughts,  second-line  battleships,  and  first-line  battle- 
ships, is  substantially  unaffected,  the  fact  being  that 
there  will  be,  I  think,  under  the  treaty  20  ships  scrapped 
instead  of  the  19  that  were  mentioned  in  the  proposal. 

In  the  case  of  Japan  the  proposal  was  this: 

*'  It  is  proposed  that  Japan — 

**(1)  Snail  abandon  her  program  of  ships  not  yet  laid 
down,  viz,  the  A'/*,  Owotk  Xo,  7,  and  Xo,  8  battleships, 
and  So^,  fu  6?,  7,  and  ^,  battle  cruisers." 

I  should  say  that  that  is  carried  out  and  that  program 
is  abandoned  by  Japan. 

"(2)  Shall  scrap  3  capital  ships  (the  Mutsu  launched, 
the  Tona  and  Kago  in  course  of  building)  and  4  battle 
cruisers  (the  A  magi  and  Akiuji  in  course  of  buihling,  and 
the  Atoga  and  Takao  not  yet  laid  down,  but  for  which 
certain  material  has  been  assembled). 
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struments  and  range  finders ;  all  ammunition,  explosives, 
and  mines;  all  torpedoes,  wa;rheads,  and  to^edo  tubes; 
all  wireless  telegraphy  installations;  the  conning  tower, 
and  all  side  armor,  et  cetera. 

There  are  set  forth  the  periods  in  which  the  scrapping 
is  to  be  effected.  In  the  case  of  the  vessels  that  are  to  be 
immediately  scrapped,  the  work  of  rendering  them  in- 
capable of  further  war-like  service  is  to  be  completed 
within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Treaty,  and  the  scrapping  is  to  be  finally  effected 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  vessels  which  are  to  be  scrapped, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  to  be  scrapped  after 
the  completion  of  the  two  ships  of  the  West  Virginia 
class  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  two  new 
ships  which  the  British  Empire  may  build,  the  scrapping 
of  those  ships  is  to  begin  not  later  than  the  completion 
of  the  successor  in  each  case,  and  to  be  finished  witnin  six 
months  from  that  time,  and  the  final  scrapping  is  to  be 
completed  within  ei*^hteen  months  from  that  time. 

The  Treaty  provides  the  replacement  limits.  I  have 
given  you  the  tonnage  of  the  reduced  fleets,  according  to 
the  capital  ships  that  may  be  retained.  The  Treaty  in 
Article  IV  sets  forth  the  total  capital  ship  replacement 
tonnage;  that  is,  the  maximum  limit.  It  provides  that 
it  shall  not  exceed  in  standard  displacement  for  the 
United  States,  525,000  tons;  for  the  British  Empire, 
525,000  tons ;  for  France,  175,000  tons ;  for  Italy,  175,000 
tons;  for  Japan,  315,000  tons. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  Treaty  limiting  the 
size  of  each  capital  ship  to  35,000  tons,  providing  that 
no  capital  ship  exceeding  that  limit  shall  oe  acquired  by 
or  constructed  by,  for,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  contracting  Powers. 

It  is  also  nrovided  that  no  capital  ship  shall  carry  a 
gun  of  a  caliber  in  excess  of  16  inches.  The  periods  of 
replacement  of  the  capital  ships  are  set  forth  in  charts 
which  form  Section  II  of  Part  3  of  Chapter  II  of  the 
Treaty. 

You  will  there  find  the  ships  that  are  to  l)e  scrapped, 
the  ships  that  may  \ye  laid  down,  the  time  when  they  may 
be  laid  down,  the  time  of  their  completion.  In  the  case 
of  the  Ignited  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  and 
Japan,  aside  from  the  two  ships  that  may  be  completed 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  two 
to  which  I  have  referred  which  may  be  built  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  first  replacement  is  to  begin 
with  the  laying  down  of  ships  in  1931  for  completion  in 
1934,  and  replacement  takes  place  thereafter  according 
to  the  n^e  of  the  ships. 

In  the  case  of  France  and  Italy,  the  first  replacement 
by  laying  down  is  permitted  in  1927,  for  completion  in 
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1930  in  the  case  of  France,  and  in  19f31  in  the  case  of 
lUly. 

The  next  subject  with  which  the  Treaty  deals  is  that 
of  aircraft  earners.  It  is  important  to  note  the  defini* 
tion  of  aircraft  carriers;  that  is,  the  definition  in  the 
Treaty.  An  aircraft  carrier  is  defined  as  a  vessel  of 
war.  with  a  displacement  in  excess  of  10,(KK)  tons  stand- 
ard displacement,  desired  for  the  specific  and  exclu- 
sive purposes  of  carrying:  aircraft.  It  must  be  so  con- 
structe<l  that  aircraft  can  be  launched  therefrom  and 
landed  thereon,  and  not  designed  and  constructed  to 
carry  a  more  powerful  armament  than  that  allowed  to  it 
un<ler  Article  IX  or  Article  X,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  you  refer  to  Articles  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X  of  the 
Treaty,  you  will  find  special  provisions  relatin£c  to  air- 
craft carriers.  Thus  the  total  tonnage  of  each  of  the 
contracting  Powers  for  aircraft  carriers  shall  not  exceed 
for  the  United  States  1H5,0(K)  tons;  for  the  British  Em- 
pire,  i:i5,(HK)  tons;  for  France,  6(),(KK)  tons;  for  Italy, 
tVMNNi  tons:  and  •for  Japan,  81,(K)0  tons. 

In  view  of  the  experimental  nature  of  existing  air- 
rruft  carriers  owned  by  the  Powers,  that  fact  is  recog* 
nized  and  there  is  provision  for  replacement  without  re- 
gard to  age. 

It  is  provided  that  there  shall  \te  a  limit  on  the  size  of 
«*ach  aircraft  carrier  of  *27,(K)0  tons.  There  is,  however, 
n  sf>erinl  exception  which  {xsrmits  the  contracting  Powers 
t4i  build  not  more  than  two  aircraft  carriers,  each  of  a 
tonnage  of  not  more  than  *W.(MH)  tons.  And  what  I  have 
<aid  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  existing  capital 
shifM  and  their  scrapping  is  to  be  qualified  by  the  state- 
ment that,  in  order  to  effect  e<*onomv,  any  of  the  con- 
tractmg  Powers  may  use,  for  the  pun)ost»  of  rcmstructing 
aircraft  carriers  as  defined,  any  two  of  their  ships, 
whether  c^mstrinted  or  in  course  of  construction,  %vhich 
would  otherwise  l>e  S(Tap|>ed  under  the  Treaty,  and  these 
niav  lie  of  a  tonnage  of  not  more  than  HH,(MM)  tons. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  armament  of  any  air- 
craft carrier  exceeding  27,(MK)  tons  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  requireuu*nts  of  the  general  arti<*le  to  which  I 
hhall  pre--ently  refer,  except  that  the  total  numl>er  of 
gims  to  lie  carried  in  case  any  of  such  guns  Ih»  of  a  calilier 
exo'ee^ling  ft  inches,  except  antiaircraft  guns  and  jruns  not 
excfHHiing  5  inches,  can  not  mmdier  more  than  eight. 

Then  there  is  a  general  provision  as  to  the  armament 
f>f  aircraft  carriers.  If  it  has  gims  exceeding  r>  imlies, 
then,  with  the  exception  I  have  just  stated,  tlie  total  num- 
lier  of  guns  .shall  not  excved  ten.  It  can  n<»t  carry  a  gun 
in  exiviw  of  H  inches.  It  may  carry,  without  limit,  Tj-incli 
gtiUM  and  antiaircraft  gims. 

Now,  there  are  certain  s|)ecial  rules  which  I  shall 
briefly  mention.    One  relates  to  auxiliary  craft.     I  have 

•  » 

Kaid  that  the  provisions  relating  to  auxiliary  craft  am- 
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stniments  and  range  finders;  all  ammunition,  explosives, 
and  mines;  all  torpedoes,  wa;rheads,  and  toi^do  tubes; 
all  wireless  telegraphy  installations;  the  conning  tower, 
and  all  side  armor,  et  cetera. 

There  are  set  forth  the  periods  in  which  the  scrapping 
is  to  be  effected.  In  the  case  of  the  vessels  that  are  to  w 
inmiediately  scrapped,  the  work  of  rendering  them  in- 
capable of  further  war-like  service  is  to  be  completed 
within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Treaty,  and  the  scrapping  is  to  be  fintOly  effected 
within  eighteen  months  from  uie  time  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  vessels  which  are  to  be  scrapped, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  to  be  scrapped  after 
the  completion  of  the  two  ships  of  the  West  Virginia 
class  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  two  new 
ships  which  the  British  Empire  may  build,  the  scrapping 
of  those  ships  is  to  begin  not  later  than  the  completion 
of  the  successor  in  each  case,  and  to  be  finished  within  six 
months  from  that  time,  and  the  final  scrapping  is  to  be 
completed  within  eighteen  months  from  that  time. 

The  Treaty  provides  the  replacement  limits.  I  have 
given  you  the  tonnage  of  the  reduced  fleets,  according  to 
the  capital  ships  that  may  be  retained.  The  Treaty  in 
Article  IV  sets  forth  the  total  capital  ship  replacement 
tonnage;  that  is,  the  maximum  limit.  It  provides  that 
it  shall  not  exceed  in  standard  displacement  for  the 
United  States,  525,000  tons;  for  the  British  Empire, 
625,000  tons ;  for  France,  175,000  tons ;  for  Italy,  175,000 
tons;  for  Japan,  315,000  tons. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  Treaty  limiting  the 
size  of  each  capital  ship  to  35,000  tons,  providing  that 
no  capital  ship  exceeding  that  limit  shall  be  acquired  by 
or  constructed  by,  for,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  contracting  Powers. 

It  is  also  nrovided  that  no  capital  ship  shall  carry  a 
gun  of  a  caliber  in  excess  of  16  inches.  The  periods  of 
replacement  of  the  capital  ships  are  set  forth  in  charts 
which  form  Section  IT  of  Part  3  of  Chapter  II  of  the 
Treaty. 

You  will  there  find  the  ships  that  are  to  be  scrapped, 
the  ships  that  may  l)e  laid  down,  the  time  when  they  may 
be  laid  down,  the  time  of  their  completion.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  and 
Japan,  aside  from  the  two  ships  that  may  be  completed 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  two 
to  wliioli  I  have  referred  which  may  be  built  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  first  replacement  is  to  begin 
with  the  layinir  down  of  ships  in  1931  for  completion  in 
1934,  and  repiacoment  takes  place  thereafter  according 
to  the  an^o  of  the  ships. 

In  the  case  of  France  an<l  Italy,  the  first  replacement 
by  laying  down  is  permitted  in  1927,  for  completion  in 
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1930  in  the  case  of  France,  and  in  1931  in  the  case  of 
Itahr. 

The  next  subject  with  which  the  Treaty  deals  is  that 
of  aircraft  earners.  It  is  important  to  note  the  deiini- 
tion  of  aircraft  carriers;  that  is,  the  definition  in  the 
Treaty.  An  aircraft  carrier  is  defined  as  a  vessel  of 
war,  with  a  displacement  in  excess  of  10,000  tons  stand- 
anl  displarement,  desired  for  the  specific  and  exclu- 
sive purposes  of  carrying  aircraft.  It  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  aircraft  can  be  launched  therefrom  and 
landed  thereon,  and  not  designed  and  constructed  to 
carry  a  more  powerful  armament  than  that  allowed  to  it 
under  Article  IX  or  Article  X,  as  the  case  mav  be. 

If  you  refer  to  Articles  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X  of  the 
Treaty,  you  will  find  special  provisions  relating  to  air- 
craft carriers.  Thus  the  total  tonnage  of  each  of  the 
c«intracting  Powers  for  aircraft  carriers  shall  not  exceed 
for  the  Ignited  States  185,(KK)  tons;  for  the  British  Em- 
pire, i:^,0(K)  tons:  for  PVance,  60,0(H)  tons:  for  Italy. 
tVO.OOO  tons :  and  ^'or  Japan,  81  ,(K)0  tons. 

In  view  of  the  experimental  nature  of  existing  air- 
rruft  carriers  owned  by  the  Powers,  that  fact  is  recog* 
niased  and  there  is  provision  for  replacement  without  re- 
gard to  age. 

It  is  provifled  that  there  shall  l)e  a  limit  on  the  size  of 
i*ncU  nircnift  c»arrier  of  ii7,<KK)  tons.  There  is,  however, 
n  sr>ecial  exrt»ption  which  permits  the  contracting  Powers 
to  huild  not  more  than  two  aircraft  carriei-s,  eucli  of  a 
tonnage  of  not  more  than  «)8.(MM)  tons.  And  what  I  have 
sale!  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  existing  capital 
shi|>s  and  their  scrapping  is  to  be  qualified  by  the  state- 
ment that,  in  onler  to  effect  economv,  anv  of  the  con- 
tract ing  Powers  may  use,  for  the  purpose*  of  con.structing 
aircraft  carriers  as  defined,  any  two  of  their  ships, 
whetlier  constnuted  or  in  course  of  ronstruction,  which 
would  €»therwise  lie  scTap|>ed  under  the  Treaty,  and  these 
mav  \fe  of  a  tonnage  of  not  more  than  3:i,<KK)  tons. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  anntiment  of  any  air- 
f-raft  carrier  exceeiling  ^LCMH)  tons  shall  be  in  acconlance 
with  the  r«|uireinents  of  tlie  general  arti<'le  to  whi<h  I 
^hall  pre-<»ntly  refer,  except  that  th«»  total  nuniU»r  of 
giin>  to  lie  carried  in  raM»  any  of  snrh  guns  Ik»  of  a  calil>er 
pxi*<-«N|ing  0  inches,  except  antiaircraft  guns  and  guns  not 
r\r«Mling  r>  inches,  can  not  nunilier  moie  than  eight. 

Tlien  there  is  a  general  provision  ns  to  the  armament 
of  aircraft  carriers.  If  it  has  guns  ex^HMMling  (i  inches, 
Clien.  with  the  exception  I  have  just  stated,  tlie  total  num- 
•»^r  iif  guns  shall  not  exa-ecl  ten.  It  can  not  earry  a  gun 
in  nrem  of  M  inches.  It  muv  carrv,  without  limit,  ri-inrli 
guns  and  antiaircraft  gims. 

Now,  there  nw  certain  s|)ecial  rule>  whieh  I  shall 
Itri^flv  mention.  One  relates  to  auxiliarv  craft.  I  have 
•»aid  that  the  provisions  relating  to  auxiliarv  craft  con- 
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tained  in  the  proposal  made  on  behalf  of  the  American 
fiovemment  were  not  carried  into  the  final  agreement, 
and  we  have  no  limitations  of  auxiliary  craft  except  as 
I  am  about  to  state  them.  The  Treaty  does  provide 
that  no  vessel  of  war  exceeding  10,000  tons,  other  than  a 
capital  ship  or  aircraft  carrier,  shall  be  acquired  by  or 
constructed  by,  for,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  contracting  Powers.  That  is  a  limitation  of 
lO.O^'K)  tons  in  the  case  of  auxiliary  craft  individually. 
N'essels  not  specifically  built  as  fighting  ships,  nor  taken 
in  time  of  peace  under  government  control  for  fighting 
purposes,  which  are  employed  on  fleet  duties  or  as  troop 
transports  or  in  some  other  way  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  otherwise  than 
as  fighting  ships,  shall  not  be  within  the  limitation  of 
10,000  tons. 

Then  we  have  certain  provisions  of  a  protective  nature ; 
that  is,  to  protect  the  faithful  execution  of  the  agreement. 

The  first  is  that  no  vessel  of  war  of  any  of  the  con- 
tracting Powers,  hereafter  laid  down,  except  a  capital 
ship  which  is  under  the  limitations  I  have  stated,  shall 
carry  a  gun  in  excess  of  8  inches;  that  no  ship  desig- 
nated in  the  present  treaty  to  be  scrapped  may  be  recon- 
verted into  a  vessel  of  war ;  that  no  preparation  shall  be 
made  in  merchant  ships  in  time  of  peace  for  the  installa- 
tion or  warlike  armament,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
such  vessels  into  vessels  of  war,  other  than  the  necessary 
stiffening  of  decks  for  the  mounting  of  guns  not  exceed- 
ing 6  inches. 

With  respect  to  foreign  powers,  there  are  certain 
provisions.  No  vessel  of  war  constructed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  contracting  powers  for  a  non- 
contracting  power  shall  exceed  the  limitations  as  to  dis- 
placement and  armament  prescribed  by  the  present 
treaty  for  vessels  of  a  similar  type  which  may  be  con- 
structed by  or  for  any  of  the  contracting  powers:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  displacement  for  aircraft  car- 
riers constructed  for  a  noncontracting  power  shall  in 
no  case  exree<l  *J7,()(K)  tons  standard  displacement.  There 
is  a  |>n) vision  for  information  to  the  Powers  in  case 
orders  are  received  from  foreign  powers  for  the  building 
of  vessels  of  war. 

There  is  the  further  ]>rovision  that  in  the  event  of  a 
contracting  jH>wer  l>eing  engageil  in  war,  such  power 
shall  not  use,  as  a  vessel  of  war,  any  vessel  of  war  which 
niav  Ih»  under  construction  within  its  jurisdiction  for  any 
other  ^>ower,  or  which  may  have  been  constructed  within 
its  jurisdiction  for  another  power  and  not  delivered. 

'I'here  is  also  this  very  imf>ortant  provision,  that  each 
of  tlu»  contracting  i>owers  agi'cos  not  to  disjH>se  of,  by 
irift,  sale,  or  anv  mtnle  of  transfer,  anv  vessel  of  war  in 
>ut*h  a  numner  that  such  vessel  may  l>CHH>me  a  vessel  of 
war  in  the  navy  of  any  foreign  |X)wer,  and  it  is  recorded 
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in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  that  that  under- 
taking as  a  matter  of  honor  is  regarded  as  made  now. 

There  is  a  further  article  with  respect  to  fortifications 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Article  XIX,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  full — a  special  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  and  Japan. 
They  agree  that  the  status  quo  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  present  treaty,  with  regard  to  fortifications  and 
naval  bases,  shall  be  maintained  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories and  possessions  specified  hereunder : 

"  (1)  The  insular  possessions  which  the  United  States 
now  holds  or  may  hereafter  acquire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
except  (a)  those  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  Alaska,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  not  inchid- 
ing  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  (b)  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  perfect  freedom  with  regard  to 
the  insular  posE^essions  of  the  United  States  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  not  including  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  likewise  perfect  freedom  with  respect  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

ParaCTaph  2  is  the  agreement  on  status  quo  in  the  case 
of  the  British  Empire,  defining  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions in  which  tne  status  quo  shall  be  maintainea,  to 
wit: 

'^  Hongkong  and  the  insular  possessions  which  the 
British  Empire  now  holds  or  may  hereafter  acquire  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  east  of  the  meridian  of  110  degrees 
East  longitude,  except  (a)  those  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
Canada,  (b)  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  its  ter- 
ritories, and  (c)  New  Zealand." 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  territories  and  possessions  to 
which  the  status  quo  provision  applies  are  defined  as 
follows : 

^  The  following  insular  territories  and  possessions  of 
Japan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  wit :  the  Kurile  Islands^ 
the  Bonin  Islands,  Amami-Oshima,  the  Loochoo  Islands, 
Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores,  and  any  insular  territories 
or  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  Japan  may 
hereafter  acquire." 

Then  there  is  a  statement  of  obvious  import  with  i*e- 
spect  to  the  meaning  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  in  these  places  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  treaty  are  certain  miscel- 
laneous provisions.  The  first  in  Article  XXI  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  during  the  term  of  the  present  treaty,  which  is  fif- 
teen years,  the  requirements  of  the  national  security  of 
any  contracting  power  in  respect  of  naval  defense  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  Power,  materially  affected  by  any 
change  of  circumstances,  the  contracting  Powers  will,  at 
the  request  of  such  Power,  meet  in  confen^nce  with  a  view 
to  the  reconsideration  of  the  provisions  oi  the  treaty  and 
its  amendment  by  mutual  agreement. 


It  is  also  provided  that  in  view-  of  possible  technical 
and  scientific  developments  the  United  States,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  other  contracting  Powers,  shall  arrange 
for  a  conference  of  all  the  contracting  Powers,  which 
shall  convene  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of 
eight  yeare  from  the  coming  into  force  of  tne  present 
treaty  to  consider  what  changes,  if  any,  in  the  treaty  may 
be  necessary  to  meet  such  developments. 

There  is  in  Article  XXII  a  special  provision  as  to  the 
effect  of  an  outbreak  of  war,  that  is,  the  effect  of  any 
one  of  the  contracting  Powers  becoming  engaged  in  war. 
That  mere  fact  does  not  affect  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty,  but  if  a  contracting  Power  becomes  engaged  in  a 
war  which  in  its  opinion  affects  the  naval  defense  of  its 
national  security,  such  Power  may  after  notice  to  the 
other  contracting  Powers  suspend  for  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities its  obligations  under  the  present  treaty,  other 
than  certain  obligations  which  obviously  are  to  be  main- 
tained throughout,  and  which  are  specified,  provided  that 
such  Power  shall  notify  the  other  contracting  Powers 
that  the  emergency  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  require 
such  suspension. 

In  such  case  the  remaining  contracting  Powers  are  to 
consult  together  and  ascertain  what  temporary  modifi- 
cations may  be  required.  If  such  consultation  does  not 
produce  agreement,  duly  made  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  methods  of  the  respective  Powers,  any  one 
of  the  contractnig  Powers  may,  by  giving  notice  to  the 
other  contracting  Powers,  suspend  for  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities its  obligations  under  the  treaty,  with  the  excep- 
tions already  mentioned. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  contracting  Powers 
will  meet  in  conference  to  consider  what  modifications, 
if  any,  are  required. 

You  will  observe  that  it  is  not  a  mere  technical  war, 
or  any  sort  of  war,  which  suspends  or  may  be  used  to 
suspend  the  obligations  of  the  treatv.  It  is  onlv  where 
the  Power  thus  engaged  in  war  notices  the  other  Powers 
that  the  emergency  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  require 
such  suspension. 

Then,  in  Article  XXIII,  it  is  provided  that  the  present 
treaty  shall  remain  in  force  until  December  31.  19:^6,  and 
in  case  none  of  the  contracting  Powei's  shall  have  given 
notice  two  years  before  that  date  of  its  intention  to  ter- 
minate the  treaty,  it  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  from  the  date  on  which  notice  of 
toimination  shall  be  given  by  one  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  whereupon  the  treaty  shall  terminate  as  regards 
all  the  rontracting  Powers. 

Thei^  is  a  })rovision  for  the  giving  of  the  notice  and 
as  to  the  tim»»  when  the  notice  sliall  take  effect,  and  for 
the  ratifirnti<Mi  of  the  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional methods  of  the  respective  contracting  Powers. 
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That  is  the  summary  of  the  treaty  engagements.  I 
have  not  the  time  to  state  all  the  details.  I  have  en- 
deavored faithfully  to  represent  the  purport  of  the  en- 
ga|rement8. 

Alay  I  say  in  conclusion  that  no  more  extraordinary  or 
si^^ncant  treaty  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary because  we  no  longer  merely  talk  of  the  de- 
sirability of  diminishing  the  burdens  of  naval  arma- 
ments, but  we  actually  limit  them.  {Applause.)  It  is 
extraordinary  because  this  limitation  is  effected  in  that 
field  in  which  nations  have  been  most  jealous  of  their 
power,  and  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  disposed 
to  resent  any  interference  with  their  power. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  significance  of  the  engage- 
ment. Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  it  means  an  enormous 
saving  of  money  and  the  lifting  of  a  very  heavy  and 
unnecesary  burden  from  the  peoples  of  the  countries  who 
unite  in  this  agreement. 

Tliis  treaty  ends,  absolutely  ends,  the  race  in  competi- 
tion in  naval  armament.  (Applcmae.)  At  the  same  time 
it  leaves  the  relative  security  of  the  great  naval  powers 
unimpaired. 

The  significance  of  the  treaty  is  far  more  than  that. 
In  this  treaty  we  are  talking  of  arms  in  the  language  of 
peace.  The  best  thin^  about  the  engagement  is  the  spirit 
which  has  lieen  manifested  throughout  our  negotiations 
and  to  which  is  due  our  ability  to  reach  this  fortunate 
conclusion.  In  other  words,  we  are  taking  perhaps  the 
greatest  forward  step  in  history  to  establish  the  reign  of 
peace.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Sarraut. 

(Mr.  Sarraut  addressed  die  Committee  in  French,  his 
address  being  interpreted  into  English  by  the  official  in- 
terpreter as  follows) : 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  the  adhesion  of 
the  French  Delegation  to  the  draft  treaty  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Naval  Armament.  This  adhesion  is  sincere  and 
confident.  Under  other  circumstances,  no  doubt,  I  might 
have  been  content  with  merely  affirming  this,  while  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  of  France  at  having  cooperated 
in  an  undertaking  which,  alleviating  the  burden  of  mili- 
tary expenditure  that  weighs  upon  the  peoples,  forestalls 
the  happy  future  time  when  a  lasting  peace  will  be  built 
in  the  world  on  the  conscious  and  universal  consensus 
of  Nations. 

But  if  I  were  to-day  to  limit  myself  to  a  short  state- 
ment, I  would  feel  that  I  did  not  answer  the  expectations 
of  those  that  are  now  listening  to  me,  and  that  I  should 
be  equally  failing  in  the  total  fulfillment  of  the  duty 
which  it  is  my  intimate  desire  to  discharge.  For  indeed 
protected  controversies,  which  have  been  echoed  every- 
where by  public  opinion,  and  the  commentaries  with 
which  the  mighty  voice  of  the  Press  has  accompanied  its 
preparation  to  the  last  moment,  have  created  round  the 
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Treaty  that  we  are  now  bringing  into  fall  daylight  an 
uncertain  and  troublous  atmosphere.  There  are  still 
mists  hanging  around,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  some 
darkness  left  in  which  doubt,  skepticism,  and  after- 
thoughts may  still  be  obscurely  lurking. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  should  not  be.  For  if  that 
sort  of  impression  were  to  persist,  it  would  be  the  worst 
thing  for  the  grand  deed,  of  considerable  political  and 
human  importance,  that  to-day  we  submit  to  the  medita- 
tions of  the  World.  When  the  example  of  such  a  deed  is 
notified  to  nations  at  large,  if  it  is  to  exercise  its  full  ef- 
fect, if  it  is  to  keep  all  its  force,  influence,  and  persuasion 
on  their  minds,  it  must  appear  highly  upheld,  vivified^ 
animated  with  a  powerful  spirit  of  hope  and  faith,  by 
the  moral  value  arising  from  the  full  acquiescence,  the 
loyal  conviction,  the  unreserved  assent  of  those  that  have 
signed  it.  Nobody  must  be  able  to  think  that  this  con- 
tract has  been  won  from  some  of  us  through  a  kind  of 
constraint,  and  accepted  by  them  against  their  own  wishes. 
It  must  not  appear  threatened  with  a  precarious  existence 
and  exposed  in  the  future  to  the  reaction  and  fermentation 
of  ill-disguised  disappointments  or  persistent  spite. 

I  have  risen  in  my  place  to  state  here  clearly,  so  that 
everybody  may  know,  that  the  minds  of  the  French  dele- 
gates  are  free  from  any  such  feeling.  Definitely  and 
without  any  mental  reservation  do  we  now  bring  our 
signatures  to  this  treaty.  We  did  not  receive  it  with 
closed  eyes.  We  have  weighed  its  effects,  results,  and  ob- 
ligations. We  have  discussed  the  substance  and  the  form. 
Nor  did  we  reach  the  conclusion  without  experiencing 
difficulties  or  encountering  obstacles.  We  did  not  consent 
without  debating  or  even  without  fighting  the  serious 
sacrifices  that  France  is  making,  and  at  certain  times  we 
did  not  try  to  dissemble  the  surprise  felt  at  the  conditions, 
under  which  she  was  asked  to  consent.  We  did  it  because 
it  was  our  duty  to  do  it,  and  since  it  was  our  duty,  we 
regret  nothing  of  what  we  have  done.  The  French  dele- 
gation yielded  what  they  felt  they  should  yield,  and  re- 
sisted oh  the  points  where  they  had  to  do  it.  We  marked 
the  line  to  show  how  far  we  could  go  and  traced  the  limit 
which  we  would  not  pass;  and  therefore  when  to-day  we 
come  and  say  "/  assent^^  everybody  must  know  that  what 
France  has  signed  shall  be  respected  and  defended  by  her 
with  the  same  sincerity  and  the  same  mill. 

However  great  may  be  this  Treaty,  as  I  shall  prove, 
the  contribution  of  France  to  the  noble  work  of  naval 
disarmament,  and  although  this  contribution  has  been  so 
broadly  consented  because  we  had  such  a  deep  feeling  of 
trust  and  affection  for  our  American  friends  who  were 
asking  it  of  us,  some  people  have  fancied  that  France 
might  go  further  and  should  yield  still  more.  This 
thought  was  not  concealed  from  us;  it  was  even  stated, 
in  the  leading  papers  of  this  country,  in  vigorous  terms 
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which  frequently  assumed  the  greatest  freedom.  If  I 
recall  the  fact,  it  is  not  in  order  to  complain  or  to  ex- 
press any  astonishment.  I  may  have  at  times  regretted 
the  misuse  of  this  freedom,  but  it  leaves  me  no  concern. 
For  if  I  were  to  take  offense,  in  a  democracy,  of  the 
frankness  of  pen  and  word,  even  drawn  to  extremes,  I 
should  not  be  the  son  of  Republican  France,  who  has 
suffered  and  struggled  so  much  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  of  the  platform;  nor  do  I  wonder  at  the  mis- 
takes which  may  have  been  committed  by  our  critics,  for 
the  most  obvious  truths  will  often  escape  the  most  ex- 
perienced eyes,  specially  if  the  translucent  atmosphere 
where  they  should  appear  has  already  been  clouded  and 
darkened  by  the  fumes  that  transfoim  or  distort  the 
natural  aspect  of  things.  I  have  met,  in  the  distant 
colonies  under  my  administration,  with  instances  of 
that  optical  illusion  called  mirage  which,  under  the  clear- 
est Ay^  turn  upside  down  or  disfigure  the  images  of 
reality.  The  true  position,  the  exact  attitude  of  France, 
in  the  naval  debate  carried  on  here,  also  strikes  me  as 
having  been  submitted,  in  surroundings  now  nebulous 
and  now  overheated,  to  those  distorting  effects  which 
were  all  the  more  calculated  to  take  by  surprise  bona  fide 
spectators  as  they  were  only  recently  informed  on  the 
matters  which  they  were  called  upon  to  consider. 

And  now  in  this  open  session,  there  would  be  indecR) 
for  me  a  favorable  and  tempting  opportunity  to  address 
myself  direct  to  the  American  Nation,  to  the  great 
American  public,  to  our  friends  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  try  and  dispel  before  them  all  deceitful  mirages 
and  set  up  apiin  in  their  true  light  the  imperative  rea- 
sons which  inspired  our  attitude  and  justified  our  de- 
cision. But  however,  strong  the  temptation  may  be  to  do 
this,  I  will  resist  it,  like  all  other  splendid  opportunities 
offered  by  your  beautiful  country.  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
open here  the  ample  debate  which  has  found  its  conclu- 
sion in  the  treaty  that  we  are  going  to  register  to-day. 
If  that  debate  has  left  in  ^Vmerican  public  opinion  im- 
pressions or  shadows  which  we,  Frencnmcn,  may  rightly 
regret^  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  on  the  other  hand  it 
has  sown  in  the  sincere  conscience  of  your  people  germs 
of  truth  which  will  grow  and  ripen  one  day.  In  this, 
as  in  everything,  we  must  allow  time  to  do  its  work  with- 
out trying  to  force  or  precipitate  its  march.  Beason  and 
justice  will  sometimes  go  along  slowly,  but  surely, 
through  the  temporary  obstacles  raised  by  error. 

On  the  path  we  were  following  to  come  here,  with  a 
cheerful  feeling  of  confidence  which  needed  to  throw  no 
light  in  advance  on  the  bends  or  curves  of  the  road,  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves  in  the  dark  at  the  crossing  of 
the  ways;  and  there  the  old  German  spirit,  in  order  to 
deceive  and  frighten  credulous  souls,  had  cunningly  con- 
cealed, for  us  to  strike  against  it,  the  old  scarcecrow  of 
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French  imperialism.  Time  will  promptly  dispose  of  this 
^host  of  a  legend,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  is  more  absurd  than  it  is  despicable.  Time  will  do  full 
justice,  as  it  has  done  for  other  legends,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  light  and  frivolous  France,  which  nobody 
dares  mention  any  more  since  the  Mame  and  Verdun. 
On  this  point  we  can  also  trust  to  the  future;  we  have 
full  trust  in  all  our  friends,  here  and  elsewhere.  And  if 
public  opinion  has  been  insufficiently  informed,  we  can 
serenely  appeal  to  a  better  informed  opinion,  and  peace- 
fully await  the  not  distant  hour  when,  after  time  and 
meditation  have  permitted  them  to  see  things  in  their 
true  perspective,  those  that  know  who  we  are  and  love 
us  will  soon  have  discerned  the  obvious  truths  that  have 
been  but  temporarily  darkened  to  their  eyes. 

The  camouflaged  ghost  of  imperialistic  France  may 
have  still  deceived  a  few  artless  minds.  It  will  soon 
evoke  nothing  but  smiles.  There  is  no  more  room  for 
any  form  of  imperialism  in  the  world  which  has  been 
liherated  hy  our  common  effort;  the  hateful  criminal 
dream  of  supremacy  which  the  heroism  of  the  allied 
soldiers  has  broken  down,  the  destruction  of  German 
ambition  have  cost  France  the  lives  of  1,500,000  of  her 
best  sons  and  the  devastating  ravage  of  her  most  pros- 
perous  regions.  Shall  France  have  made,  to  save  the 
World,  such  a  frightful  sacrifice,  in  order  to  be  charged 
now  with  wanting  to  recommence  the  crime  which  she 
has  helped  to  chastise?  If  she  keeps  a  strong  enough 
army,  which  she  is  now  reducing,  if  she  must  still  bear 
the  crushing  burden  of  military  charges,  is  it  not  because 
her  territory,  twice  invaded  in  fifty  years  bv  the  same 
enemy,  still  remains  exposed  to  the  insolent  threat  of  re- 
venge, and  because  the  world  is  menaced  along  of  us? 
Ana  if,  together  with  this  army,  France  needs  an  ade- 
quate naval  strength,  is  it  not  because,  without  those 
naval  means,  she  can  not  maintain  her  army,  she  can  not 
muster  her  frontiers'  effectives  that  are  not  all  found 
within  the  mother  country,  but  are  scattered  abroad  in 
distant  colonies?  Nor  can  she  without  warships  insure 
the  safety  of  transport  vessels  that  bring  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  home  forces  the  indispensable  colonial  con- 
tingents, which  during  the  last  war  supplied  the  mother 
country,  in  its  hour  of  peril,  with  nearly  a  million  men — 
a  figure  probably  unknown — hastening  from  all  French 
possessions  bevond  the  seas,  through  the  dangers  of 
o(»oan«5  infested  by  (Terman  pirates,  whom  we  could  find 
there  again  if  we  did  not  taice  proper  precaution. 

Serious  therefore  were  tlie  reasons,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  national  safety,  that  justified  our  need  of  naval  forces. 
Powerful  arguments  besides  might  have  been  drawn  from 
the  pressure  of  material  and  moral  interests,  hardly 
negligible  for  a  country  which,  after  having  ranked  as 
the  fourth  naval  power  of  the  world,  still  remains  the 
second  colonial  nation  in  the  universe.     But  so  great  was 
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the  desire  of  France  to  cooperate  in  the  great  work  ini- 
tiated by  the  Washington  Conference  that  she  did  not 
recoil  before  sacrifices  the  extent  of  which  should  not 
pass  unmentioned  here  in  a  day  like  this.  Two  figures, 
just  two  figures  more  eloquent  than  any  words,  will  sallow 
you  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  her  share  in  the  re- 
duction of  naval  armament.  In  1914,  on  the  eve  of  the 
war,  l^'rance  was  fully  occupied  in  carrying  out  a  naval 
plan  through  which,  if  war  had  not  interfered,  she  would 
now  possess  700/)00  tons  of  capital  ships. 

Instead  of  this,  by  reason  of  the  Treaty  which  the 
French  Delegation  are  prepared  to  sigfn,  my  country  re- 
duces to  175,000  tons  ner  strength  in  capital  ships — 
namely  a  reduction  of  three-fourths  of  herprogram. 

To  state  the  facts  more  definitely  still,  France,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  war,  would  possess  since  1st  of  Novem- 
ber last,  28  capital  ships ;  with  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
she  is  now  content  with  five.  Thus  does  France,  repre- 
sente<l  as  an  imperialist  country,  abandon  the  very  wea- 
ppn  of  attack,  the  essential  arm  of  ag^essive  militarism. 
Even  before  the  Conference,  and  without  waiting  for 
its  suggestions,  France  had  spontaneously  eliminated, 
given  up  or  scrapped  more  than  500,000  tons  of  capital 
ships.  Henceforth,  she  will  not  even  have  ships  enough 
to  form  a  squadron.     So  much  for  naval  imperialism. 

She  has  only  preserved,  she  only  wishes  to  keep  a  de- 
fensive force  for  the  protection  of  her  coasts,  her  colonies, 
ports  and  lines  of  communications  with  her  distant  pos- 
sessions. And  even  in  this  it  is  only  a  possibility,  an 
opportunity  which  she  eventually  reserves.  She  does 
not  assert  her  intention,  her  will,  to  build  such  defensive 
force.  It  is  certain  she  will  not  want  to  incur  the  bur- 
den, if  circumstances  turn  out  so  that  she  can  give  it  up 
without  danger.  She  would  await  the  better  hour  when 
to-day's  scrapping  will  be  only  preamble  destruction  of 
arms  with  which  men  kill  each  other. 

Besides  France  gives  a  spontaneous  adhesion  to  the 
resolutions  so  loftily  expressed  by  Senator  Root's  clear 
conscience.  Those  resolutions,  as  you  know,  brand  the 
abominable  use  made  by  Germany  of  oiffensive  weapons 
in  naval  and  submarine  warfare,  and  unite  all  of  us  in  a 
gentlemen's  undertaking,  binding  each  to  repudiate  tho«:^ 
infamous  practices  forever. 

Thus,  and  to  the  last  act  of  the  highly  humane  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  here,  France  deems  it  an 
honor  to  have  been  able  to  second  and  support  the  noble 
initiative  taken  at  Washington.    And  so  intense  is  hor 

Sride  at  havinff  thus  effectively  cooperated  that,  in  the 
epths  of  her  inner  conscience,  it  overrides  the  painful 
surprise  she  felt  at  sometimes  seeing  her  sentiments  and 
sacrifices  misunderstood.  True,  it  is  not  the  first  time 
such  astonishment  has  been  caused  her. 

This  explains  why  neither  France  nor  her  representu- 
tives  will  allow  themselves  to  be  disheartened  in  their 
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defense  of  the  most  legitimate  rights,  any  more  than  in 
the  gallant  endeavor  on  the  road  of  progress  to  bring 
those  better  days  when  a  fruitful  peace,  based  on  justir^ 
and  right,  will  rule  the  relations  and  destinies  of  man- 
kind. 

This  future  of  peace  and  happiness  was  never  sought 
more  earnestly  by  anybody  than  by  France,  who  has  been 
through  the  ages  the  indefatigable  champion  of  justice 
and  human  law.  And  no  nation  at  present  in  the  world 
can  yearn  for  that  future  more  passionately  than  the 
country  whose  frightfully  ravaged  territories  cry  out 
every  day  to  Heaven,  through  the  tragical  wounds  that 
are  still  gaping  in  her  devastated  regions,  its  hatred  of 
an  abominable  war. 

Together  with  all  those  that  yesterdajr,  in  the  greatest 
of  struggles  for  human  freedom  and  civilization,  were 
the  heroical  Allies  she  has  not  forgotten,  and  who  to- 
morrow will  remain,  she  feels  sure,  her  faithful  friends, 
France  wants  to  help  and  build  this  future  world  of 
peace,  that  can  only  rise  and  endure  forever  if  it  is 
rounded  on  justice. 

Peace  will  be  lasting,  sure,  and  strong  between  men 
only  when  those  that  might  still  feel  tempted  to  disturb 
it  shall  know  that  they  could  no  longer  do  so  with  im- 
punity. If  the  culprits  are  sure  that  they  can  esca|>e 
punishment,  and  elude  the  penalties  attached  to  their 
guilt,  if  it  is  enough  of  fraud  or  craft  for  them  to  shirk 
the  obligations  incurred,  after  defeat,  in  order  to  give 
reparation  for  their  assault,  then  the  future  of  mankind 
will  always  remain  exposed  to  the  threat  of  war.  And  it 
might  be  feared  that  tlie  mere  example  set  to  the  world 
by  the  reduction  of  armament  would  not  have  in  itself 
sufficient  virtue  and  force  to  bring  at  last  peace  to  the 
universe. 

Two  months  ago,  at  this  same  place,  M.  Briand  uttered 
this  pregnant  thought:  "Moral  disarmament  must  go 
side  by  side  with  material  disarmament."  And  in  that 
the  Conference  of  Washington,  so  bold  already  in  the 
material  results  achieved,  will  have  more  considerable 
and  happier  consequences  still  by  the  moral  results  that 
will  reach  far  and  deep  throughout  the  imces  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  |>ossible  that  the  grand  example  set  liere  to  the 
world  bv  the  greatest  countries,  which  all  together  decide 
to  weaken  or  destroy  the  weapons  of  combat  and  instru- 
ments of  domination,  should  not  move  profoundly  in  their 
nmscionce  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  cannot  l>o  that  the  hatred  of  war,  which  has  been  so 
powerfully  expresse<l  throuirh  all  the  labors  of  this  Con- 
fen*noe,  should  not  suoceeil  in  penetrating  the  souls  of 
all  the  peoples,  and  in  creating  a  form  of  universal  con- 
science so  full  of  life  and  power  that  it  will  make  it 
impossible  for  any  criminal  government  to  start  on  a 
new  war.  If  the  <iay  of  the  final  |>eare  has  not  risen  yet, 
at  least  the  dawn  seems  to  break  and  spread  above  the 
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horizon.  It  will  be  for  America  an  everlasting  title  of 
honor  to  have  raised  this  radiant  hope  for  mankind. 
Five  years  ago,  the  United  States  came  to  fight  heroic- 
ally by  the  side  of  France,  to  help  in  the  victory  of  the 
civilized  world.  Today  does  France  come  proudly  to 
range  herself  with  all  her  friends  on  the  side  of  the 
Ignited  States,  to  help  in  the  work  of  giving  to  the  uni- 
verse the  great  peace  of  ri^ht  thanks  to  which  the  peoples 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  The  Commit- 
tee on  Limitation  of  Armament  has  adopted  resolutions 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  submarines  in  war,  and 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  poison  gas.  These  resolutions 
have  beeti  embodied  in  a  treaty  which  is  now  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference.  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Boot  to  present 
that  treaty. 

Mr.  Root  (specking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  this  treaty  supplements  the  treaty  which 
limits  armaments  by  imposing  certain  limitations  upon 
the  use  of  armaments. 

It  is  brief  and  I  will  read  it. 

"The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Sipatory  Powers,  desiring  to  make  more  effective  the 
rules  adopted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants  at  sea  in  time 
of  war,  and  to  prevent  the  use  in  war  of  noxious  gases 
and  chemicals,  have  determined  to  conclude  a  Treaty  to 
this  effect,  and  have  appointed  as  their  Plenipotentiaries : 

**The  President  of  tne  United  States  of  America : 

'^Charles  Evans  Hughes, 

"Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

"Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

"Elihu  Root,  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 

"His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India ; 

"•The  Right  Honourable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  O.  M., 
M.  P.,  Ix)rd  President  of  His  Privy  Council ; 

"The  Right  Honourable  Baron  Lee  of  Fareham, 
«.  B.  E.,  K:  C.  B.,  First  Lord  of  His  Admiralty: 

'*The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Auckland  Campbell  Ged- 
des,  K.  C.  B.,  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiarv  to  the  United  States  of  America ; 
"and 

^*For  the  Dominion  of  Canada : 

"The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden, 
G.  C.  M.  (;.,  K.  C. ; 

'*For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia : 

"Senator  the  Right  Honourable  (Jeorge  Foster  Pearce, 
Minister  for  Home  and  Territories ; 

"For  the  Dominion  of  Xew  Zealand : 

"The  Honourable  Sir  John  William  Salmond,  K.  C, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand ; 
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"For  the  Union  of  South  Africa : 

"The  Eight  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  O.  M,, 
M.  P.; 

"For  India : 

"The  Bight  Honourable  Valingman  Sankaranarayana 
Srinivasa  Sastri,  Member  of  the  Indian  Council  of  State; 

"  The  President  of  the  French  Republic : 

"  Mr.  Albert  Sarraut,  Deputy,  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
nies: 

"  Mr.  Jules  J.  Jusserand,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
Grand  Cross  of  the  National  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour ; 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy : 

"  The  Honourable  Carlo  Schanzer,  Senator  of  the 
Kingdom : 

"The  Honourable  Vittorio  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  of 
the  Kingdom,  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Washington; 

"  The  Honourable  JLuigi  Albertini,  Senator  of  the 
Kingdom ; 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan : 

"Baron  Tomosaburo  Kato,  Minister  for  the  Navy, 
Jnnii,  a  member  of  the  First  Class  of  the  Imperial  Order 
of  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Rising  Sun  with  the  Paul- 
ownia  Flower; 

"  Baron  Kijuro  Shidehara,  His  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  Joshii,  a 
member  of  the  First  Class  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun ; 

"  Mr.  Masanao  Hanihara,  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Joshii,  a  member  of  the  Second  Class  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun ; 

"  Who,  having  communicated  their  Full  Powers,  found 
in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

"I. 

» 

"  The  Signatorv  Powers  declare  that  among  the  rules 
adopted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war, 
the  following  are  to  be  deemed  an  established  part  of 
international  law; 

"(1)  A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  submit  to 
visit  and  search  to  determine  its  character  before  it  can 
be  seized. 

"A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it 
refuse  to  submit  to  visit  and  search  after  warning,  or  to 
proceed  as  directed  after  seizure. 

"A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed  unless  the 
crew  and  passengei's  have  been  first  placed  in  safety. 

"(2)  Belligerent  submarines  are  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances exempt  from  the  imiversal  rules  above  stated ; 
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and  if  a  submarine  can  not  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in 
conformity  with  these  rules  the  existing  law  of  nations 
requires  it  to  desist  from  attack  and  n'om  seizure  and 
to  permit  the  merchant  vessel  to  proceed  unmolested. 

"  IL 

"  The  Signatory  Powers  invite  all  other  civilized  Pow- 
ers to  express  their  assent  to  the  foregoing  statement  of 
established  law  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  public  under- 
standing throughout  the  world  of  the  stanaards  of  con- 
duct by  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass 
iudgment  upon  future  belligerents. 

"  vin. 

^*  The  Signatory  Powers,  desiy ng  to  insure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  humane  rules  of  existing  law  declared  by 
them  with  respect  to  attacks  upon  and  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  merchant  ships,  further  declare  that  any 
person  in  the  service  of  any  JPower  who  shall  violate  any 
of  those  rules,  whether  or  not  such  person  is  under  orders 
of  a  governmental  superior,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  the  laws  of  war  and  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and 
punishment  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy  and  may  be  brought 
to  trial  before  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  any 
Power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  may  be  found. 

"IV. 

"  The  Signatory  Powers  recognize  the  practical  impos- 
sibility of  using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  with- 
out violating,  as  they  were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of 
1914-1918,  the  requirements  uniA'ersally  accepted  by  civi- 
lized nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals 
and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end  tliat  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  submarines  as  commerce  destrovers  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations  they 
now  accept  that  prohibition  as  henceforth  binding  as 
between  themselves  and  they  invite  all  other  nations  to 
adhere  thereto. 

"V. 

**  The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other 
gases,  and  all  analogous  liquids,  materials,  or  devices, 
having  been  justly  condemned  bv  the  general  opinion  of 
the  civilized  world  and  a  prohibition  of  such  use  having 
been  declared  in  Treaties  to  which  a  majority  of  the 
civilized  Powers  are  parties, 

**  The  Signatory  Powers,  to  the  end  that  this  prohibi- 
tion shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  mterna- 
tional  law  binding  alike  the  conscience  and  practice  of 
nations,  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohibition,  agree  to 
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be  bound  thereby  as  between  themselves  and  invite  all 
other  civilized  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

"VI. 

"  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  methods  of  the 
Signatory  Powers,  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  deposit  of 
all  the  ratifications,  which  shall  take  place  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
transmit  to  all  the  Signatory  l^owers  a  certified  copy  of 
the  proces- verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications. 

"  The  present  Treaty,  in  French  and  in  English,  shall 
remain  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  duly  certified  copies 
thereof  will  be  transmit^d  by  that  Government  to  each 
of  the  Signatory  Powers. 

"  VIL 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
further  transmit  to  each  of  the  Non-Signatory  Powers 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  present  Treaty  and  invite  its 
adherence  thereto. 

"Any  Non-Signatory  Power  may  adhere  to  the  present 
Treaty  by  communicating  an  Instrument  of  adherence 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  will  thereupon  transmit  to  each  of  the  Signatory 
and  Adhering  Powers  a  certified  copy  of  each  Instrument 
of  Adherence. 

"  In  faith  whereof,  the  above  named  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Treaty. 

"  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the day  of 

February,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two." 

Mr.  Root:  You  will  observe  that  this  treaty 
docs  not  undertake  to  codify  international  law  in  re- 
spect oif  visit,  search,  or  seizure  of  merchant  .vessels. 
What  it  does  undertake  to  do  is  to  state  the  most  im- 
portant and  effective  provisions  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  merchant  vessels  by  bel- 
ligerent warships,  and  to  declare  that  submarines  are, 
under  no  circumstances,oxempt  from  these  humane  rules 
for  the  protection  of  the  life  of  innocent  noncombatants. 
(Applause.) 

It  undertakes  further  to  vStigmatize  violation  of  these 
rules,  and  the  doing  to  death  of  women  and  children  and 
noncombatants  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  merchant 
vessels  upon  which  they  are  passengers  and  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war,  which  as  between  these  five  great 
powers  and  all  other  civilized  nations  shall  give  their 
adherence  shall  be  henceforth  punished  as  an  act  of 
piracy.     (Applause.) 
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It  undertakes  further  to  prevent  temptation  to  the  vio- 
lation of  these  rules  by  the  use  of  submarines  for  the 
capture  of  merchant  vessels,  and  to  prohibit  that  use  al- 
together. It  undertakes  further  to  denounce  the  use  of 
poisonous  gases  and  chemicals  in  war,  as  they  were  used 
to  the  horror  of  all  civilization  in  the  war  of  1914-1918. 
Cynics  have  said  that  in  the  stress  *of  war  these  rules 
will  be  violated.  Cynics  are  always  nearsighted,  and  oft 
and  usual  the  decisive  facts  lie  beyond  the  range  of  their 
vision. 

We  may  grant  that  rules  limiting  the  use  of  imple- 
ments of  warfare  made  between  dip^matists  will  be  vio- 
lated in  the  stress  of  conflict.  \Ve  may  grant  that  the 
most  solemn  obligation  assumed  by  gbvernments  in  re- 
spect of  the  use  of  implements  of  war  will  be  violated 
in  the  stress  of  conflict ;  but  beyond  diplomatists  and  be- 
yond governments  there  rests  the  public  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  can 
punish.  It  can  bring  its  sanction  to  the  support  of  a 
prohibition  with  as  terrible  consequences  as  any  criminal  . 
statute  of  Congress  or  of  Parliament. 

We  may  grant  that  in  matters  which  are  complicated 
and  difScult,  where  the  facts  are  disputed  and  the  ail- 
ment is  sophistic,  public  opinion  may  be  confused  and 
ineffective,  yet  when  a  rule  of  action,  clear  and  simple,  is 
based  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of  humanity  and  right 
conduct,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  has  reached 
a  decisive  judgment  upon  it,  that  rule  will  be  enforced 
by  the  greatest  power  known  to  human  history,  the 
power  that  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  will  be  a  hope 
justified. 

That  power  was  the  object  of  all  the  vast  propaganda 
of  the  late  war ;  that  power  was  the  means  of  determin- 
ing the  conflict  in  the  late  war;  and  that  power,  the 
clear  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  stigmatizing  as  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  humanity  and  right 
a  specific  course  of  conduct,  will  visit  a  nation  that 
violates  its  conclusion  with  a  punishment  that  means 
national  ruin.     (Applause.) 

This  treaty  is  an  attempt  to  crystallize,  in  simple  and 
unmistakable  terms,  the  opinion  of  civilization  that  al- 
ready exists.  This  treaty  is  an  appeal  to  that  clear  opin- 
ion of  the  civilized  world,  in  order  that  henceforth  no 
nation  shall  dare  to  do  what  was  done  when  the  women 
and  children  of  the  Ijusitania  went  to  their  death  by  wan- 
ton murder  upon  the  high  seas.     (Applause,) 

Senator  Schanzer  (apeaking  in  Knglish) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  the  Conference: 

I  will  venture  briefly  to  outline  in  a  few  words  only 
the  ideas  which  have  directed  the  Italian  Delegation, 
while  collaborating  with  the  other  members  of  the  Con* 
ference  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  naval  arma- 
ment 
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The  naval  policy  of  a  country  is  but  a  side  aspect  of 
its  general  policy-  For  the  greater  naval  Powers,  such 
as  the  United  btates,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  their 
naval  policy  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  essential 
part  of  their  general  pobcy.  But  even  for  other  coun- 
tries^ such  as  France  and  Italy,  it  assumes  to-day  a  very 
considerable  imporCance.  We  have  already  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, on  previous  occasions,  of  exposing  the  main  lines 
of  Italy's  international  policy.  Our  country,  which 
entered  into  the  war  not  only  in  response  to  the  unques- 
tionable necessities  of  her  national  rights,  but  also  in 
order  to  insure  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  justice, 
of  liberty,  and  of  democracy  among  nations,  is  to-day 
animated  by  a  profound  and  sincere  spirit  of  peace.  The 
policy  of  the  Italian  Government  tends  to  contribute  on 
all  occasions  and  wherever  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure 

guaranties  for  the  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and  to 
elp  in  the  solution  of  conflicts  arising  between  other 
nations,  not  by  means  of  violence,  but  through  friendly 
and  open  discussion,  and  obtain  the  return  to  normal 
economical  conditions  in  the  world  in  general  and  in 
Europe  in  particular. 

Such  are  the  tendencies  which  also  dictate  our  naval 
policy,  a  policy  which  is  of  a  purely  defensive  character, 
and^  IS  absolutely  foreign  to  aU  intentions  of  aggression 
against  other  nations. 

Of  course,  our  naval  policy  has  certain  special  re- 
quirements which  are  determined  by  Italy's  particular 
geographical  and  economical  position.  Italy  is  a  penin- 
sula, but  with  respect  to  her  supplies  of  food  and  raw 
materials  she  is  in  a  position  more  difScult  not  only  than 
that  of  France,  which  has  two  seas  from  which  to  receive 
her  supplies  and  is  largely  self-supporting,  but  also  than 
that  of  England,  which,  bein^  an  island,  is  rich  in  iron 
and  coal,  which  the  Italian  soil  is  deprived  of. 

England  is  surrounded  by  the  open  seas,  while  the 
Mediterranean  surrounds  Italy  like  a  lake.  Our  country, 
therefore,  can  be  blockaded  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  mtist  rely  upon  her  maritime  communications  in 
order  to  avoid  being  cut  off  from  her  supplies  and  re- 
duced to  starvation,  besides  having  her  railways  and  in- 
dustries completely  paralyzed. 

Furthermore,  from  a  strategical  point  of  view,*  Italy 
is  easily  vulnerable,  the  length  of  her  coast  line  being 
very  great,  in  fact  double  that  of  France. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  first  fundamental  principle 
of  our  naval  policy  consists  in  this;  that  Italy's  fleet 
should  be  equal  to  the  strongest  fleet  of  any  of  the  Powers 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean.  If  we  consider  that  Italy 
has  many  maritime  neighbors  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  that  to-day  she  can  not  count,  as 
was  the  case  before  the  war,  on  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  a  strong  allied  fleet,  these  will  not  seem  excessive 
pretentions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  since  Italy's  feelings  toward  her 
neighbors  are  sincerely  peaceful^  she  has  been  able  to 
second  with  the  utmost  cordiality  the  American  pro- 
ponds  and  to  advocate  the  principles  underlying  the  Imii- 
tation  of  naval  armament. 

We  have  given  accordingly  our  warmest  and  most  sym- 
pathetic support  to  the  limitation  of  the  tonnage  of  capi- 
tal ships. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  the  great 
result  which  the  Conference  has  achieved.  If  on  one 
hand  the  limitation  of  capital  ships  will  constitute  the 
surest  guarantee  against  conflicts  in  the  Pacific,  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  enable  the  three  great  naval  Powers 
concerned  to  realize  an  enormous  economy  in  money, 
which  will  be  usefully  turned  to  increasing  the  produc- 
tion and  commerce  of  the  world. 

We  would  not  be  absolutely  sincere,  however,  were  we 
not  to  express  our  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
reach  an  agreement  tor  the  limitation  of  auxiliary  craft, 
submarines,  and  military  and  naval  aviation.  We  can 
not  avoid  being  seriouslv  concerned  bv  the  fact  that 
if  on  the  one  hand  we  have  succeeded  in  closing  the 
door  to  competition  with  respect  to  battleships,  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  left  it  open  to  a  new  competition  in 
the  future  for  other  kinds  of  naval  armaments  and  for 
military  and  naval  aviation,  the  future  development  of 
which  may  prove  to  be  of  a  very  formidable  nature. 
This  situation  involves  dangers  not  only  from  the  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  but  also  from  the  political  one. 

But  we  sincerely  trust  that  what  has  been  impossible 
to  accomplish  to-day  may  be  achieved  in  the  future,  for 
it  is  already  evident  that  the  policy  of  peace  and  wisdom 
which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence will  have  further  developments  and  will  undoubt- 
edly take  an  ever  stronger  hold  on  the  public  opinion  of 
civilized  nations. 

A  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  position 
taken  by  the  Italian  Delegations  in  the  question  of  sub- 
marines. 

The  honorable  representatives  of  the  British  Empire 
have  brought  before  the  Conference  and  the  entire  world 
the  proposal  of  suppressing  submarines  from  naval  war- 
fare. They  have  aone  so  with  great  eloquence  and  with 
abundance  of  arguments  and  demonstrations. 

Now.  though  fully  appreciating:  the  importance  of  the 
statements  made  by  our  distinguished  British  colleagues, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  share  unconditionally  their 
opinion  or  to  support  their  proposal  of  abolishing  sub- 
marines. The  question  is  essentially  a  technical  one, 
which  in  our  minds  requires  further  study.  Our  tech- 
meal  naval  authorities  believe  that  owing  to  Italy's  par- 
ticular geographical  position,  the  submarine  is  still  a 
necessary  weapon,  not  for  offensive  but  for  defensive 
purposes.    Nevertneless,  we  are  always  disposed  to  con- 
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tinue  the  study  of  this  qnestion,  which  in  pur  minds 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  conference,  in  which  all  na- 
tions should  participate  which  are  liable  eventually  to 
avail  themselves  of  submarines.  Only  an  agreement  in- 
cluding all  these  States  could  offer  us  sufficient  ^aran- 
tees,  while  an  agreement  including  only  a  few  Powers 
would  place  us  m  a  position  of  manifest  inferiority  in 
respect  to  the  nonadhering  States  and  would  expose  us 
to  serious  dangers. 

But  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  associate  ourselves, 
for  the  aforesaid  reasons,  with  the  proposal  for  suppress- 
ing submarines^  we  have  readily  declared  ourselves  pre- 
pared, on  condition  of  equality  with  all  other  Mediter- 
ranean powers,  to  limit  our  total  submarine  tonnage  to 
the  minimum  required  for  defensive  purposes,  and  we 
have  agreed  with  Mr.  Root's  resolutions  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers. 

We  have  also  supported  with  full  conviction  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  oy  the  American  Delegation  for  sup- 
pressing poisonous  gases  as  agencies  of  warfare,  the  more 
so  as  the  same  proposal  had  been  made  by  the  Italian 
Delegate  in  the  subcommittee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  other  words  are  necessary,  gentle- 
men, to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  Italian  Delegation  all 
through  the  discussions  which  have  led  to  the  present 
agreements.  We  welcome  these  agreements,  ana  espe- 
cially the  naval  treatv,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
for  it  represents  the  nrst  decisive  step  which  has  been 
made  toward  eliminating  the  danger  of  future  wars  and 
creating  more  solid  foundations  for  the  financial  policy 
of  the  great  nations.  And  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  establish  definite  limits  for  all  categories 
of  naval  and  air  armaments,  we  feel  justified  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  actual  absence  oi  con- 
crete agreements,  the  different  nations  in  their  political 
discretion  will  limit  the  programs  of  their  minor  naval 
constructions  in  order  to  avoid  contradicting  and  dis- 
avowing the  purposes  and  the  high  spirit  which  has 
inspired  this  Conference. 

It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  no  nation  would  wish  to  take 
such  a  responsibility  before  the  present  and  the  future 
generations. 

The  Chairman  {8peakin<j  in  English) :  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  1  think  that  the  fact  of  the  naval 
agreement  which  has  been  reached  in  resi>ect  to  capital 
ships,  and  the  public  opinion  that  has  so  manifestly  sup- 
ported it  throughout  the  world,  will  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  any  Powei^s  to  engage  in  a  verv  serious  competi- 
tion in  the  production  of  the  craft  which  unfortunately 
are  not  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  naval  treaty. 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  January  5  and  6  in  the 
Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armaments  in  relation  to 
submarine  warfare  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
same  committee  January  7  in  respect  to  the  use  of  poison- 
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ous  gas  and  other  gases  and  analogous  liquids  are  pre- 
sent^ here  and  will  be  regarded  as  having  been  read.  I 
ask  you  now  to  approve  and  adopt  these  resolutions  as 
recommended  by  the  committee  and  also  to  record  your 
approval  of  the  treaty  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Root. 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  E!mpire? 

Mr.  Balfoxtr:  Assents. 

The  Chairmak  :  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Italy  ? 

Senator  Schanzer  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Japan  ? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Unanimously  adopted  and  approved. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Sze  (speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  I  can  not  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without 
rising  and  asking  your  permission  to  say  just  a  word  or 
two — although  if  time  permitted  I  woulcl  have  taken  con- 
siderably longer — to  express  the  gratification  of  the 
Chinese  Delegation  at  hearing  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Balfour  in  the  early  part  of  this  meeting,  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Empire  Delegation. 

There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  friendly  senti- 
ments which  we  know  always  animate  the  British  Em- 
«ire  for  China  than  this  spontaneous  offer  to  return 
Teihaiwei  to  China.  The  people  of  China  have  always 
hoped  for  the  restoration  of  the  various  Leased  Ter-  , 

ritories,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  declaration  to-day  will  always  j 

be  remembered  gratefully  by  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
generous  act  of  international  friendship  ana  as  in- 
augurating a  new  era  in  the  observance  ox  the  principle 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Chinese  people.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  With  your 
pennission,  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  stand  ad- 
journed subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  2.40  p.  m.,  the  fifth  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  ad- 
journed subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 


SIXTH  PLENARY  SESSION. 

•  (Uncorrected  text.) 
WASHINGTON,  FEBRUARY  4,  1922. 

The  sixth  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament,  in  connection  with  which  Pa- 
cific and  Far  Eastern  questions  will  also  be  discussed,  was 
held  at  Washington  on  Saturday,  February  4,  1922,  at 
10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall.  The 
chairman,  the  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  presided. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  The  minutes 
of  the  last  plenary  session  have  been  distributed  and  the 
necessary  corrections  have  been  made.  Unless  there  is 
objection,  these  minutes  will  be  deemed  to  be  approved 
as  corrected.     (After  a  pause.)     It  is  so  ordered. 

On  behalf  oi  tne  committee  dealing  with  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  questions,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
the  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  in  relation  to 
matters  concerning  China  have  been  put  in  the  form  of 
a  proposed  Treaty,  which  is  now  presented  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Conference.  The  Treaty  is  not  very  long 
and  I  will  read  its  substantive  portions. 

"Draft  Treaty. 

"  The  United  States  of  America,  Bel^um,  the  British 
Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands 
and  Portugal: 

"  Desiring  to  adopt  a  policy  designed  to  stabilize  con- 
ditions in  tne  Far  East,  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  China,  and  to  promote  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  other  Powers  upon  the  basis  of  equality 
of  opportunitv; 

"  Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  that  end  have  app>ointed  as  their  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries ; 

^     m     m    *     m 

"  Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as 
follows : 

"article  I. 

"  The  Contracting  Powers,  other  than  China,  agree : 
"  ( 1 )  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and 
the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China ; 

(166) 
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^^(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed 
opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself 
an  effective  and  stable  j^ovemment; 

^(Z)  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectu- 
ally establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
throughout  the  territory  of  China ; 

"(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  conditions 
in  China  in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges 
which  would  abridge  the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of 
friendly  States,  and  from  countenancing  action  inimical 
to  the  security  of  such  States. 

"abticus  n. 

^  The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  enter  into  any 
treaty,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding,  either 
with  one  another  or,  individually  or  collectively,  with 
any  Power  or  Powers,  which  would  infringe  or  impair 
the  principles  stated  in  Article  I. 

"article  III. 

"  With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectually  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  open  door  or  equality  of  opportunity  in 
China  for  the  trade  and  industry  of  all  nations,  the  Con- 
tracting Powers,  other  than  China^  agree  that  they  will 
not  seek,  nor  support  their  respective  nationals  in  seek- 
ing— 

***  (a)  Any  arrangement  which  might  purport  to  estab- 
lish in  favour  of  Uieir  interests  any  general  superiority 
of  rights  with  respect  to  commercial  or  economic  develop- 
ment in  any  designated  region  of  China ; 

""{h)  Any  such  monopoly  or  preference  as  would  de- 
prive the  nationals  of  any  other  Power  of  the  right  of 
undertaking  an^  legitimate  trade  or  industry  in  China, 
or  of  participating  with  the  Chinese  Government,  or  with 
any  local  authority,  in  any  category  of  public  enterprise, 
or  which  by  reason  of  its  scope,  duration,  or  geographical 
extent  is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity. 

^It  IS  unaerstood  that  the  foregoing  stipulations  of 
this  article  are  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  the 
acquisition  of  such  properties  or  rights  as  majr  be  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  commercial,  industrial, 
or  llinancial  undertaking  or  to  the  encouragement  of  in- 
vention and  research. 

^  China  undertakes  to  be  guided  bv  the  principles  stated 
in  the  foregoing  stipulations  of  this  article  m  dealing 
with  applications  for  economic  rights  and  privileges  from 
Governments  and  nationals  of  all  foreign  countries, 
whether  parties  to  the  present  Treaty  or  not. 
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"aBTICLE  IV- 


"The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  support  any 
agreements  by  their  respective  nationals  with  each  other 
designed  to  create  spheres  of  influence  or  to  provide  for 
the  enjoyment  of  mutually  exclusive  opportunities  in 
designated  parts  of  Chinese  territory. 


"article  v. 


'^  China  agrees  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rail- 
ways in  China,  she  will  not  exercise  or  permit  unfair 
discrimination  of  any  kind.  In  particular  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  re- 
s[>ect  of  charges  or  of  facilities  on  the  ground  of  the 
nationality  of  passengers  or  the  countries  from  which  or 
to  which  they  are  proceeding,  or  the  origin  or  ownership 
of  goods  or  the  country  from  which  or  to  which  they  are 
consigned,  or  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  the  ship 
or  other  means  of  conveying  such  passengers  or  goods 
before  or  after  their  transport  on  the  Chinese  railways. 

"  The  Contracting  Powers,  other  than  China,  assume  a 
corresponding  obligation  in  respect  of  any  of  the  afore- 
said railways  over  which  they  or  their  nationals  are  in 
a  iwsition  to  exercise  any  control  in  virtue  of  any  con- 
cession, special  agreement,  or  otherwise. 


"  ARTICLE  VI. 


"The  Contracting  Powers,  other  than  China,  agree 
fully  to  respect  China's  rights  as  a  neutral  in  time  of  war 
to  which  (riina  is  not  a  party;  and  China  declares  that 
when  she  is  neutral  she  will  observe  the  obligations  of 
noutralitv. 


"  ARTICLE  VII. 


**The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that,  whenever  a  sit- 
uation arises  which  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  them 
involves  the  application  of  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
Trt^aty,  and  ivndoi's  (lesirable  discussion  of  such  appli- 
cation, there  sluUI  l>e  full  and  frank  communication  be- 
tweiMi  the  Contracting  Powers  concerned. 


*\\RT1CI.K  VIII. 

**  Po\wrs  not  signatory  to  the  present  Treaty,  which 
have  tiovenunonts  ixvognizod  by  the  Signatory  Powers 
and  which  ha>v  tn^aty  rt^Utioiis  with  China,  shall  be 
invited  to  adheiv  to  the  prosinit  Treaty*  To  this  end 
the  iu>\ernnuMU  of  the  I'niUHl  States  will  make  the 
ne\vss5»ry  \x>n«nu!\ioanons  to  non-Signatorv  Powers  and 
will  inform  the  Contniotiiur  Powers  of  tKe  replies  re- 
vvive^^.  .Vdhcivuvv  by  any  IVwer  5>haU  Uvi>me  effective 
on  nnvipt  of  notuv  thenx^f  by  the  iiowmment  of  the 
I'niusl  states. 
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^ASTICIiEJ   IX. 

^  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional methods  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  all  the  ratifications,  which  shall  take  place  at 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Govemment  of  the 
United  States  will  transmit  to  the  other  Contracting 
Powers  a  certified  copy  of  the  proces-verbal  of  the  de- 
posit of  ratifications. 

"The  present  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and 
French  texts  are  both  authentic,  shall  remain  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  duly  certified  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by 
that  Govemment  to  the  other  Contracting  Powers. 

"  In  faith  whereof  the  above-named  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Treaty. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  the  sixth  day  of 
February,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twentjr-two." 

Are  you  ready  to  proceed  to  the  approval  of  this  pro- 
posed treaty?    Is  there  any  discussion? 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium? 

Babon  de  Cartier:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  BAiiFOUR:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  ICato:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Bix)KiJiND :  Assents. 

The  Chahiman:  Portugal? 

ViacoirNT  d'Alte  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  The  proposed 
treaty  is  unanimously  approved.     (Applause,) 

The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions 
on  February  3  adopted  the  following  resolution  and 
recommended  it  to  the  Conference  for  adoption : 

**  The  representatives  of  the  Powers  assembled  at  the 
present  Conference  at  Washington  to  wit : 

**  The  United  States  of  America,  Bel^um,  the  British 
Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal: 

"Desiring  to  provide  a  procedure  for  dealing  with 
questions  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  Articles  III  and  V  of  the  treaty  to 
be  signed  at  Washington  on  February  6,  1922,  with  ref- 
erence to  their  general  policy  designed  to  stabilize  con- 
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ditions  in  the  Far  East,  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  China,  and  to  promote  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  other  Powers  upon  the  basis  of  equality 
of  opportunity; 

^^Kesolve  that  there  shall  be  established  in  China  a 
board  of  reference  to  which  any  questions  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  of  the  aforesaid  articles  may 
be  referred  for  investigation  and  report. 

"  The  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Article  II 
of  the  treaty  to  be  signed  at  Washington  on  Februarv  6, 
1922,  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  customs  tariff,  shall 
formulate  for  the  approval  of  the  Powers  concerned  a 
detailed  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the  board." 

This  resolution  is  presented  for  your  consideration.  Is 
there  any  discussion  desired?    Are  you  ready  to  act! 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belfi^ium? 

Ba^n  de  Cartier  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

VisooxTXT  d'Ai/te  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  resolution  is  unanimously 
adopted.     ( A  pplattse. ) 

The  Chairman  {BpeaJcing  in  English) :  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  certain  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
committee,  and  on  its  recommendation  adopted  by  the 
Conference,  are  put  in  treaty  form,  and  other  resolu- 
tions are  not  put  in  that  form.  The  distinction  is  that 
those  engagements  which  it  is  deemed  require  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  treaty  are  put  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  and  pro- 
posed for  execution  by  the  Powers.  In  other  cases,  the 
resolutions  are  of  a  character  not  requiring  such  sanction 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty^  and  are  deemed  to  be  binding 
upon  the  Powers  according  to  their  tenor  when  adopted 
by  the  Conference. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions,  the  follow- 
ing declaration  on  the  part  of  China  is  presented,  to  he 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Conference,  as  follows: 

"  China  upon  her  part  is  prepared  to  give  an  under- 
taking not  to  alienate  or  lease  any  portion  of  her  territory 
or  littoral  to  any  Power.'' 
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Shiill  this  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  Confer- 
ence ?     Do  you  defiire  to  discuss  it  ? 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium? 

Baron  de  Cartier  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  The  British  Empire  ? 

Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Italy  ? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Japan  ? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscount  d'Alte:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  statement  will  be  placed  upon 
the  record  of  the  Conference. 

The  Chairman  Upeakmg  in  English) :  The  Commit- 
tee on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  the  Chinese  customs  tariff.  Certain  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  on  January  16  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  These  resolutions  have  been  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty,  which  is  now  proposed,  together  with 
the  resolutions  tnus  embodied,  for  the  approval  of  the 
Conference.  I  will  ask  Senator  Underwood  to  present 
that  treaty. 

Senator  Underwood  {speaking  in  English) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  realize  fully  that  the  delegates  seated  at  this 
table  understand  why  the  nine  Powers  have  agreed  with 
China  on  the  adoption  of  a  customs  tariff,  but  in  this 
twentieth  century  treaties  have  ceased  to  be  compacts 
of  fiovernments.  If  they  are  to  live  and  survive,  must 
be  the  understandings  of  the  people  themselves.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

It  may  seem  an  anomaly  to  the  people  of  the  world 
who  have  not  studied  this  question  that  this  Conference, 
after  declaring  that  it  recognizes  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China,  should  engage  with  China 
in  a  compact  about  a  domestic  matter  which  is  a  part  of 
her  sovereignty.  To  announce  the  treaty  without  an 
explanation  may  lead  to  misunderstanding,  and  therefore 
I  ask  the  patience  of  the  Conference  for  a  few  minutes 
that  I  may  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  historic 
facts  leading  up  to  present  conditions,  which  make  it 
necessary  that  this  Conference  should  enter  into  this 
agreement. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  with  respect 
to  the  Chinese  maritime  customs  tariff  are  two  in  num- 
ber, the  first  being  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  for  an 
immediate  revision  of  existing  schedules,  so  as  to  bring 
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the  rate  of  duty  up  to  a  basis  of  5  per  cent  effective.  The 
second  is  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  provides  for  a  spe- 
cial conference  which  shall  be  empowered  to  levy  sur- 
taxes and  to  make  other  arrangements  for  increasing  the 
customs  schedules  above  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  effective. 
In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  the  reasons  for 
these  agreements,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  historical 
background   of   the   present   treaty   adjustment,  which 

E laces  such  a  large  control  of  the  Chinese  customs  in  the 
ands  of  foreign  powers. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinese  customs  tariff  dates  back  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  administration  system 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  constant  friction  arose  with 
foreign  merchants  engaged  in  trade  with  that  country, 
and  culminated  in  an  acute  controversy  relating  to  the 
smuggling  of  opium,  sometimes  known  as  the  Opium 
War  of  1839-1842. 

This  controversy  ended  in  1842  with  the  Treaty  of 
Nankin,  between  China  and  Great  Britain.  The  Treaty 
of  Nankin  marked  the  beginning  of  Chinese  relations 
on  a  recognized  legal  basis  with  the  countries  of  the 
Western  World,  and  is  likewise  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  China's  present  tariff  system. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  it  was  agreed  that  five  ports 
should  be  opened  for  foreign  trade,  and  that  a  fair  and 
regular  tariff  of  export  and  import  customs  and  other 
dues  should  be  published. 

In  a  subsequent  treaty  of  October  8,  1843,  a  tariff 
schedule  was  adopted  for  both  imports  and  exports, 
based  on  the  general  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  1844  the  first  treaty  between  China  and  the  United 
'States  was  concluded.  In  this  treaty  the  tariff  upon 
which  China  had  agreed  with  Great  feritain  was  made 
an  integral  part  oi  its  provisions,  and  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  was  secured  for  the  United  States  in 
the  following  terms : 

"Citizens  of  the  United  States  resorting  to  China 
shall  in  no  case  be  subject  to  other  or  higher  duties  than 
are  or  shall  be  required  of  the  people  of  any  other  nation 
whatever,  and  if  additional  aavantages  or  privileges  of 
whatever  description  be  conceded  hereafter  by  China  to 
any  other  nation,  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof  shall  be  entitled  thereupon  to  a  complete,  equal, 
and  impartial  participation  in  the  same." 

In  the  same  year  a  similar  treatv  between  China  and 
France  was  conchided,  and  in  1847  a  like  treaty  was 
entered  into  with  Sweden  and  Norway. 

After  an  interval  of  a  little  over  a  decade,  friction 
again  developed  and  a  war  ensued. 

In  1851,  when  negotiations  were  again  resumed,  silk 
had  fallen  in  vahie,  prices  of  foreign  commodities  had 
changed,  and  the  former  schedule  of  duties  no  longer 
represented  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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In  1858  China  concluded  what  was  known  as  the 
Tientsin  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  Bussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  France. 

The  British  treaty,  which  was  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, being  completed  by  an  agreement  as  to  the  tariff  and 
rules  of  trade,  was  signed  at  Shanghai  on  November  8, 
1858.  By  this  agreement  a  schedule  of  duties  was  pro- 
vided to  take  the  place  of  the  schedule  previously  in 
force.  Most  of  the  duties  were  specific,  calcnlated  on 
the  basis  of  5  per  cent  of  the  then  prevailing  values  of 
articles. 

The  tariff  schedule  thus  adopted  in  1858  underwent  no 
revision,  except  in  reference  to  opium,  until  1902. 

The  beginning  of  foreign  administrative  supervision 
of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  when,  in  September,  1853,  the 
city  of  Shanghai  was  captured  by  the  Taiping  rebels. 
As  a  consequence  the  Chinese  customs  was  closed  and 
foreign  merchants  had  no  offices  to  collect  customs  duties. 

In  order  to  meet  the  emergency,  the  foreign  consuls 
collected  the  duties  until  June  29,  1854,  when  an  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  with  the  British,  American,  and 
French  consuls  for  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  lK)ard 
of  inspectors.  Under  this  agreement  a  board  of  foreign 
inspectors  was  appointed,  and  continued  in  office  until 
1858,  when  the  tariff  commission  met  and  agreed  to  rules 
of  trade,  of  which  Article  X  provided  that  a  uniform 
customs  sj^'stem  should  be  enforced  at  every  port,  and  that 
a  high  officer  should  be  appointed  by  the  Chmese  (lovern- 
ment  to  superintend  the  foreign  trade,  and  that  thi^ 
officer  might  select  any  British  subject  whom  he  might 
see  fit  to  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  the  customs 
revenue,  and  in  a  number  of  other  matters  connected 
with  commerce  and  navigation.  In  1914,  just  as  the 
Great  War  was  breaking,  there  were  1,357  foreigners  in 
the  Chinese  customs  service,  representing  20  nationalities 
amonp:  a  total  of  7,441  employees. 

It  IS  appropriate  to  observe  tliat  the  present  admin- 
istrative system  has  given  very  great  satisfaction  in  the 
matter  of  its  efficiency  and  its  fairness  to  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  and  in  that  connection  I  desire  to  say 
that,  when  the  consideration  of  this  tariff  treaty  was 
before  the  subcommittee  that  prepared  it,  there  was  a 
general,  and,  I  may  say,  universal  sentiment  al)out  the 
table  from  the  delegates  representing  the  nine  Powers. 
that  on  account  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  China 
to-day,  unsettled  governmental  conditions,  it  was  desir- 
able, if  it  met  with  the  approval  of  China,  that  there 
should  be  no  disturbance  at  this  time  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  the  customs  system.  In  response  to  that 
sentioDient,  which  was  discussed  at  the  table.  Dr.  Koo, 
speakincr  for  the  Chinese  Government,  made  a  statement 
which  1  have  been  directed  by  the  full  committee  to  re- 
port to  this  plenary  session,  which  is  as  follows : 
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^^  The  Chinese  Delegation  has  the  honor  to  inform  the 
Committee  on  the  Far  Eastern  Questions  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  that  the  Chinese 
Government  have  no  intention  to  effect  any  change  which 
may  disturb  the  present  administration  of  the  Chinese 
maritime  customs/' 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  I  hope  that  the  day  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  China  will  have  established  a 
parliamentary  government  representing  her  people,  and 
that  thus  an  opportunity  will  be  given  her  to  exercise  in 
every  respect  her  full  sovereignty  and  regulate  her  own 
customs  tariffs. 

But  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  con- 
ditions in  China,  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  an 
agreement  and  understanding  between  China  and  the 
otlier  nations  involved  in  her  trade,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  this  agreement  as  it  is  presented  to  the  Conference 
to-day,  meets  the  approbation  of  the  representatives  of 
the  (^hinese  Government. 

Between  the  period  of  1869  and  1901  a  series  of  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  which  establish  special  tariff 
privileges  with  various  Powers  respecting  movements  of 
trade.  This  period  culminated  in  a  greatly  involved 
state  of  affairs  which  led  to  the  Boxer  Bevolution,  out  of 
which  grew  the  doctrine  of  the  open  door. 

In  1902,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Boxer 
protocol,  a  commission  met  at  Shanghai  to  revise  the 
tariff  schedule.  This  revision  applied  only  to  the  import 
duties  and  to  the  free  list.  Most  of  the  duties  were  spe- 
cific in  character,  and  the  remainder  were  at  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Nonenumerated  goods  were  to  pay  6  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  All  the  duties  remained  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  earlier  treaties,  and  those  of  the  ex- 
port duties  which  are  still  in  force  are  the  specific  duties 
contained  in  the  schedule  of  1858. 

In  1902  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  China  and 
(ireat  Britain  which  laid  a  basis  for  the  subs^uent 
treaties  between  (^hina  and  the  United  States  and  (Jhina 
and  Japan  in  1903,  along  similar  lines.  In  the  preamble 
of  the  liritish  treaty  the  Chinese  Government  undertakes 
to  discard  completely  the  system  of  levying  likin  and 
other  dues  on  goods  at  the  place  of  production,  in  transit, 
antl  at  destination. 

The  British  Government  in  turn  consents  to  allow  a 
surtax  on  foreign  goods  imported  by  British  subjects, 
the  amount  of  tliis  surtax  on  imports  not  to  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  existing  import 
duty.  The  levy  of  this  additional  surtax  lieing  con- 
tingent upon  the  abolition  of  the  likin  has  never  gone  into 
effect,  but  remains,  nevertheless,  the  broad  basis  upon 
which  the  general  schedules  of  Chinese  tariff  duties  may 
be  increased. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  brief  summary  that  two 
measures  were  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  cus- 
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toms,  the  first  being  that  of  the  revising  of  the  tariff 
schedules  as  they  exist,  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to 
tiie  rate  of  5  per  cent  effective,  as  provided  by  the  treaty. 

Second,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  likin, 
which  constitutes  the  basis  of  higher  rates.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  it  is  recognized  tnat  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment requires  additional  revenue,  and  in  order  that  this 
may  be  supplied,  a  special  conference  is  charged  with  the 
levying  of  a  surtax  of  2|  per  cent  on  ordinary  duties, 
and  a  surtax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  luxuries,  in  addition  to . 
the  established  rate  of  5  per  cent  effective. 

In  1896  an  agreement  was  made  between  Russia  and 
China  for  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way, and  as  a  part  of  this  agreement,  merchandise  enter- 
ing China  from  Russia  was  allowed  to  pass  the  border  at 
one-third  less  than  the  conventional  customs  duties. 
Afterwards,  similar  reductions  were  granted  to  France, 
Japan,  and  Great  Britain,  where  the  merchandise  entered 
China  across  her  land  frontiers  and  not  by  sea. 

This  discrimination  was  unfair  to  the  other  nations, 
and  not  the  least  important  paragraph  in  the  proposed 
treaty  is  the  one  which  abolishes  this  discrimination 
entirely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  read  the  formal  parts  of  the 
treaty;  I  shall  merely  read  the  articles  that  are  sub- 
stantive. 

The  first  article  reads: 

"Abticle  I. 

**The  representatives  of  the  Contracting  Powers  hav- 
ing adopted,  on  the  fourth  da^  of  February,  1922,  in  the 
city  of  Washin^n,  a  resolution,  which  is  appended  as 
an  Annex  to  this  article,  with  respect  to  the  revision  of 
Chinese  customs  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such* 
duties  equivalent  to  an  effective  5  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
in  accordance  with  existing  treaties  concluded  by  China 
with  other  nations,  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  con- 
firm the  said  resolution  and  undertake  to  accept  the  tariff 
rates  fixed  as  a  result  of  such  revision.  The  said  tariff 
rates  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
earlier  than  two  months  after  publication  thereof.'^ 

Then  follows  an  annex.  It  was  intended  originally 
for  a  separate  resolution  by  the  Conference  to  make  the 
present  rate  effective.  As  I  have  stated,  the  rates  of 
Chinese  customs  tariff  were  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but 
they  have  been  worked  into  specific  rates,  and  China  was 
not  receiving  under  the  old  customs  system  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  she  was  entitled  to  under  her  treaty. 
But  it  was  found  when  it  was  proposed  to  pass  this 
merely  as  a  resolution  that  as  these  rates  had  been  fixed 
in  some  of  the  treaties  and  specifically  named,  it  was 
necessarv  to  include  the  resolution  in  tne  treaty  so  that 
it  would  abolish  the  binding  power  of  the  treaties  that 
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had  already  been  made  and  substitute  this  new  provision 
in  their  stead. 
The  annex  reads  as  follows : 

"Annex. 

"With  a  view  to  providing  additional  revenue  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  Powers  repre- 
sented at  this  Conference,  namely,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Bel^um.  the  British  Empire,  China,  France, 
Italy.  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  agree : 

"Tnat  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on  imports  into 
China  adopted  by  the  Tariff  Revision  Commission  at 
Shanghai  on  December  19,  1918,  shall  forthwith  be  re- 
vised so  that  the  rates  of  duty  shall  be  equivalent  to  5 
per  cent  effective,  as  provided  for  in  the  several  com- 
mercial treaties  to  which  China  is  a  party. 

"A  revision  commission  shall  meet  at  Shanghai,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  to  effect  this  revision  forthwith 
and  on  the  general  lines  of  the  last  revision. 

"This  commission  shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  above  named  and  of  representatives 
of  any  additional  Powers  having  Governments  at  present 
recognized  by  the  Powers  represented  at  this  Confer- 
ence and  who  have  treaties  with  China  providing  for  a 
tariff  on  imports  and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  who  desire  to  participate  therein. 

"  The  revision  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
a  view  to  its  completion  within  four  months  from  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions. 

"The  revised  tariff  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as 
j)ossible,  but  not  earlier  than  two  months  after  its  publi- 
cation by  the  revision  commission. 

"  TheCTOvernment  of  the  United  States,  as  convener  of 
the  present  Conference,  is  requested  forthwith  to  com- 
municate the  terms  of  this  resolution  to  the  Governments 
of  Powers  not  represented  at  this  Conference  but  who 
participated  in  the  revision  of  1918,  aforesaid.'' 

Then,  the  actual  treaty  provisions  are  incorporated, 
beginning  with  Article  ll,  as  follows: 

"Akticle  II. 

^'  Immeiliate  steps  shall  be  taken,  through  a  special 
conference,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  speedy  abolition 
of  Hkin  and  for  the  fulfiUmeht  of  the  other  conditions 
laid  down  in  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  September  5, 
19<>2,  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  in  Articles  IV 
and  V  of  the  Treaty  of  October  8,  1903,  between  the 
Unitoil  States  and  China,  and  in  Article  I  of  the  Supple- 
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mentary  Treaty  of  October  8,  1908,  between  Japan  and 
China,  with  a  view  to  levying  the  surtaxes  provided  for 
in  those  articles. 

^The  special  conference  shall  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Signatory  Powers,  ana  of  such  other 
Powers  as  mav  desire  to  participate  and  may  adhere  to 
the  present  Ireaty,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  VIII,  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  their  repre- 
sentatived  to  take  part.  It  shall  meet  in  China  within 
three  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  on  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the 
Chinese  Government. 

"Artiolb  III. 

"The  special  conference  provided  for  in  Article  II 
shall  consider  the  interim  provisions  to  be  applied  prior 
to  the  abolition  of  likin  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  other 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  articles  of  the  treaties  men- 
tioned in  Article  II ;  and  it  shall  authorize  the  levying  of 
a  surtax  on  dutiable  imports  as  from  such  date,  for  such 
purposes,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  it  may  deter- 
mine. 

"  The  surtax  shall  be  at  a  uniform  rate  of  2|  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  provided,  that  in  case  of  certain  articles  of 
luxury  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  special  conference, 
can  hesLT  a  greater  increase  without  unduly  impeding 
trade,  the  total  surtax  may  be  increased  but  may  not 
exceed  5  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"Article  IV. 

"Following  the  immediate  revision  of  the  customs 
schedule  of  duties  on  imports  into  China,  mentioned  in 
Article  I,  there  shall  be  a  further  revision  thereof  to  take 
effect  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  aforesaid  immediate  revision,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  customs  duties  shall  correspond  to  the  ad 
valorem  rates  fixed  by  the  special  conference  provided 
for  in  Article  II. 

"  Following  this  further  revision  there  shall  be,  for  the 
same  purpose,  periodical  revisions  of  the  customs  schedule 
of  duties  on  imports  into  China  every  seven  years,  in  lieu 
of  the  decennial  revision  authorized  by  existing  treaties 
with  China. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  delay,  any  revision  made  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Article  shall  tie  effected  in  accordance  with 
rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  special  conference  provided 
for  in  Article  II. 

"Article  V. 

"  In  all  matters  relating  to  customs  duties  there  shall 
be  effective  equality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity  for 
all  the  Contracting  Powers. 

S.  Doc.  126,  67-2 12 
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"Article  VI. 

"The  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  customs' 
duties  levied  at  all  the  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of 
China  is  hereby  recognized.  The  special  conference  pro- 
vided for  in  ^ticle  II  shall  make  arrangements  to  give 
practical  effect  to  this  principle;  and  it  is  authorized  to 
make  equitable  adjustments  in  those  cases  in  which  a  cus- 
toms privilege  to  be  abolished  was  granted  in  return  for 
some  local  economic  advantage. 

"  In  the  meantime,  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  customs 
duties  resulting  from  tariff  revision,  or  any  surtax  here- 
after imposed  m  pursuance  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall 
be  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  ad  valorem  at  all  land  and 
maritime  frontiers  of  China. 

"AimctiE  VII. 

"  The  charge  for  transit  passes  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
2J  per  centum  ad  valorem  until  the  arrangements  pro- 
vided for  by  Article  II  come  into  force. 

"Article  VIII. 

"Powers  not  signatory  to  the  present  Treaty  whose 
Governments  are  at  present  recognized  by  the  Signatory 
Powers,  and  whose  present  treaties  with  China  provide 
for  a  tariff  on  imports  and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the 
present  Treaty. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  undertakes  to 
make  the  necessary  communications  for  this  purpose  and 
to  inform  the  Governments  of  the  Contracting  Powers  of 
the  replies  received.  Adherence  by  any  Power  shall  be- 
come effective  on  receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

"Article  IX. 

"The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  override 
all  stipulations  of  treaties  between  China  and  the  re- 
spective Contracting  Powers  which  are  inconsistent  there- 
with, other  than  stipulations  according  most  favored  na- 
tion treatment. 

"Artici^  X. 

"  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional methods  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  all  the  ratifications,  which  shall  take  place  at 
Washington  as  st)on  as  possible.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  transmit  to  the  other  Contracting 
Powers  a  certified  copy  of  the  proces- verbal  of  the  deposit 
of  ratifications. 
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"*  The  present  Treaty^  of  which  the  English  and  Frencli 
texts  are  both  authentic,  shall  remain  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
duly  certified  copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  that 
(iovemment  to  the  other  Contracting  Powers. 

**In  faith  whereof  the  above-named  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Treaty. 

**Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  sixth  day  of 
February,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two." 

(The  following  Agreement  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  on  January 
16,1922:) 

-*  With  a  view  to  providing  additional  revenue  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Chmese  Government,  the  Powers  repre- 
sented at  this  Conference,  namely,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Bel^um.  the  British  Empire,  China,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  and  l*ortugal,  agree: 

**  That  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on  imports  into 
China  adopted  by  the  Tariff  Revision  Commission  at 
Shanghai  on  December  19,  1918,  shall  forthwith  be  re- 
vised so  that  the  rates  of  duty  shall  be  equivalent  to  5  per 
cent  effective,  as  provided  for  in  the  several  commercial 
treaties  to  which  China  is  a  party. 

''^A  revision  commission  shall  meet  at  Shanghai,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  to  effect  this  revision  forthwith 
.  and  on  the  general  lines  of  the  last  revision. 

**'  This  commission  shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Powers  above  named  and  of  representatives  of  any 
additional  Powers  having  Governments  at  present  recog* 
nized  by  the  Powers  represented  at  this  Conference  and 
who  have  treaties  with  China  providing  for  a  tariff  on 
imports  and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
ana  who  desire  to  participate  therein. 

^  The  revision  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
a  view  to  its  completion  within  four  months  from  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  "Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  questions. 

^'^The  revised  tariff  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as 
possible  but  not  earlier  than  two  months  after  its  publi- 
cation by  the  revision  commission. 

•*The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  convener 
of  the  present  Conference,  is  requested  forthwith  to  com- 
municate the  terms  of  this  resolution  to  the  Governments 
of  Powers  not  represented  at  this  Conference  but  who 
participated  in  the  Revision  of  1918,  aforesaid." 

The  following  resolution  on  Chinese  customs  duties  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
questions  on  January  16,  19^22. 

•*  With  a  view  to  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  United  Suites  of  America,  Belgium,  the 
British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Tlie  Nether- 
lands, and  Portugal  agree: 
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^'ssion  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
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January,  nineteen  twenty-two,  there  shall  be  a  farther 
revi^on  to  take  effect  at  the  expirati<m  of  four  years 
followinir  the  completion  of  the  aforesaid  revision,  in 
or\)er  to  ensure  that  the  customs  duties  shall  correspond 
ti>  the  ad  ralonm  rates  fixed  by  the  special  conference 
hi^it^iu  provided  for. 

"  That  following  this  revision  there  shall  be  periodical 
i-f^visions  of  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on  imports 
into  China  every  seven  years  for  the  same  purpose,  in 
lieu  of  the  deoVnnial  revision  authorized  by  existing 
treaties  with  China. 

"  That,  in  order  to  prevent  delay,  such  periodical  re- 
visions shall  be  effected  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be 
settled  by  the  special  conference  mentioned  in  Article  I 
herein. 

"IV.  That  in  all  matters  relating  to  customs  duties 
there  shall  be  effective  equality  of  treatment  and  of  op- 
portunity for  all  Powers  parties  to  this  Convention. 
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"  V.  That  the  principles  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of 
customs  duties  levied  at  all  the  land  and  maritime 
frontiers  of  China  is  hereby  recognized ;  that  the  special 
conference  above  provided  for  shall  make  arrangements 
to  give  practical  effect  to  this  principle;  and  it  is  au- 
thorized to  make  equitable  adjustments  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  customs  privilege  to  be  abolished  was  granted 
in  return  for  some  local  economic  advantage. 

^^  In  the  meantime,  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  customs 
duties  resulting  from  tariff  revision  or  any  surtax  here- 
after imposed,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  Convention, 
shall  be  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  ad  valorem  at  all  land 
and  maritime  frontiers  of  China. 

"  VI.  That  the  charge  for  transit  passes  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  cent  ad  valorem  until  the  arrangements 
contemplated  in  Article  I  herein  come  into  force. 

"  VIl.  That  the  Powers  not  signatory  to  this  Conven- 
tion having  governments  at  present  recognized  by  the 
Powers  represented  at  this  Conference,  but  whose  present 
treaties  with  China  provide  for  a  tariff  on  imports  and 
exports  not  to  exceea  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  shall  be  in- 
vited to  adhere  to  the  present  Convention,  and  upon 
such  adherence  by  all  of  tnem  this  Convention  shall  over- 
ride all  provisions  of  treaties  between  China  and  the 
respective  Contracting  Powers  which  are  inconsistent 
with  its  terms. 

"That  the  United  States  Government,  as  convener  of 
the  present  Conference^  undertakes  to  make  the  necessary 
oommunications  for  this  purpose  and  to  inform  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Contracting  Powers  of  the  replies  re- 
ceived. 

"VIII.  (Batification  clause  of  usual  form.) 

"  Separate  Resolution. 

"That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  con- 
vener of  the  present  Conference,  be  requested  to  com- 
municate forthwith  the  terms  of  the  agreement  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  tariff  to  the  Governments 
of  the  Powers  concerned  as  stated  in  this  Agreement, 
wiUi  a  view  to  obtaining  their  adherence  to  the  Agree- 
ment as  soon  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  say  that  the  adoption  of  this  treaty 
and  putting  it  into  effect  will  in  all  probability  double 
the  existing  revenues  of  China  received  from  maritime 
and  inland  customs.  I  say  in  all  probability,  l)ecause  the 
amount  of  revenue  of  course  is  governed  by  the  amount 
of  imports  and  exports  coming  into  a  country  and  going 
out  of  a  country,  and  naturally  no  one  can  predict  with 
absolute  certainty. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  badly  in  need  of  this  reve- 
nue, and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  existing  conditions 
there  if  the  treaty  is  ratified  at  an  early  date.  I  request 
its  ratification. 
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The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  The  French 
Delegation  has  been  kind  enough  to  waive  the  translation 
into  French  of  Senator  Underwood's  speech. 

The  resolutions  to  which  Senator  Underwood  referred, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  committee,  and  the 
Treaty  embodying  these  resolutions,  are  before  you  for 
adoption  and  approval.  Is  there  any  discussion?  Mr. 
Sze.     {Applause?) 

Mr.  Sze   {speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 

fentlemen,  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  tariff  question, 
desire  to  thank  Senator  Underwood  for  his  clear  expo- 
sition of  its  origin  and  its  historical  development,  and 
also  for  his  sympathetic  appreciatijDn  of  the  united  and 
ardent  aspiration  of  the  Chinese  people  toward  the 
recovery  of  tariff  autonomy,  so  essential  to  the  well- 
being  oi  China.  As  the  views  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 
on  the  various  aspects  of  this  question  have  been  fully 
set  forth  in  the  various  statements  made  by  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Koo,  at  several  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Far 
Eastern  Questions,  I  shall  content  myself,  Mr.  Chair^ 
man,  with  a  request  that  the  following  statements  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  this  session,  namely:  the 
statement  of  January  5,  1922 ;  the  statement  of  January 
16,  1922;  and  the  statement  of  February  3,  1922. 

(The  following  statement  on  behalf  of  the.  Chinese 
Delegation  was  made  in  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  Questions  on  January  5,  1922:) 

"  Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  wished  to  rise  chiefly  to  express 
his  appreciation  for  what  Senator  Underwood  had  ac- 
complished. Having  sat  on  the  subcommittee  of  which 
Senator  Underwood  had  been  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, he  wished  to  give  expression  to  his  admiration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  deliberations  of  that  body  had  been 
pruided.  Thanks  to  Senator  Underwood's  skill  and  abil- 
ity, important  results  had  been  accomplished,  which  were 
now  embodied  in  the  resolution  before  the  committee. 
On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  he  was  glad  to 
endorse  the  agreement  just  reached.  In  giving  thife 
assent  he  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a 
statement  regarding  the  reestablishment  of  tariff  au- 
tonomy— a  matter  to  which  the  Chinese  people  attached 
extreme  importance. 

"  On  November  23d  last,  I  had  the  honor,  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Delegation,  to  lay  the  tariff  question  of 
China  before  the  committee.  Three  propositions  were 
submitted ;  the  principal  one  of  them  was  for  the  restora* 
tion  to  China  of  her  tariff  autonomy,  the  other  two  being 
intended  merely  as  provisional  measures  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  «arly  consummation  of  the  main  object. 
At  the  same  time  I  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  effect  anv  change  that  might 
disturb  the  present  administration  or  the  Chinese  mari- 
time customs,  though  this  statement  obviously  could  not 
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be  reasonably  construed  to  preclude  China's  legitimate 
aspirations  gradually  to  make  this  important  branch  of 
the  Chinese  Government  more  national  in  character. 

^^I  explained  the  reasons  why  China  was  desirous  of 
recovering  her  freedom  of  action  in  respect  of  the  matter  ' 
of  levying  customs  duties.  The  committee,  after  some 
discussion,  referred  the  whole  question  to  a  subcommit- 
tee, of  which  Senator  Underwood  has  been  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  The  results  of  the  discussions  in  the 
subcommittee  are  embodied  in  an  agreement  which  has 
just  been  laid  before  you.  It  is  a  valuable  agreement, 
embodying,  as  it  does,  a  number  of  important  points,  con- 
nected with  the  effective  application  of  tne  present 
regime  of  treaty  tariff.  But  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
question  of  the  restoration  of  tariff  autonomy  to  China 
is  not  included^  it  being  the  opinion  of  some  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  fix 
at  present  a  definite  period  within  which  the  existing 
treaty  provisions  on  tariff  were  to  be  brought  to  an  en^ 
and  that  the  question  should  be  decided  in  the  light  of 
conditions  that  might  arise  in  the  future. 

**The  (Chinese  Delegation,  however,  can  not  but  wish 
that  a  different  view  had  prevailed.  Tariff  autonomy  is 
a  sovereign  right  enjoyed  by  all  independent  states.  Its 
free  exercise  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state. 
The  existing  treatv  provisions,  by  which  the  levy  of  cus- 
toms duties,  transit  dues,  and  other  imposts  is  regulated, 
constitute  not  only  a  restriction  on  China's  freedom  of 
action,  but  an  infringement  on  her  sovereignty.  Restora- 
tion to  her  of  tariff  autonomy  would  only  be  recognition 
of  a  right  which  is  hers  and  which  she  relinquished 
against  her  will. 

'^  I'he  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff  regime  means, 
moreover,  a  continued  loss  of  revenue  to  the  (Uiinese  (iov- 
ernment.  The  customs  import  duty  under  this  regime  is 
limited  to  the  very  low  rate  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem 
for  all  classes  of  dutiable  goods,  compared  with  the  aver- 
age rate  of  15  per  cent  to  00  per  cent  levied  by  other  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  because  the  duties  are  levied  on  the  basis  of 
a  previously  fixed  schedule,  the  actual  collections  amount 
to  only  three  and  a  half  per  cent  effective.  Tlie  customs 
revenue,  therefore,  constitutes  only  about  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  China's  total  revenue,  while  the  average  for 
principal  countries  in  the  West  ranges  from  12  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  at  present,  and  still  higher  before  the  war. 
When  the  proposed  surtax  of  2^  per  cent  for  ordinary 
articles  anu  of  5  per  cent  on  certain  luxuries  eventually 
goes  into  effect,  more  revenue  will  be  produced,  but  even 
then,  it  will  hardly  be  commensurate  with  the  rapidly 
growing  needs  of  tlie  Chinese  Government.  Much  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  other  states  depends 
upon  their  freedom  to  regulate  their  customs  <luties.  To 
provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  opportunity 
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to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective 
and  stable  government,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  tariff 
autonomy  to  her  at  an  early  date. 

'^The  necessity  to  levy  a  uniform  low  duty  has  en- 
couraged a  disproportionate  increase  in. the  import  of 
luxuries  such  as  wine  and  tobacco;  and  apart  from  the 
loss  of  revenue  consequent  upon  giving  these  things  the 
same  rate  as  is  levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  effect 
on  the  social  and  moral  habits  of  the  Chinese  people  has 
been  altogether  deleterious.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  agreement  before  the  Committee  m  authorizing  a 
levy  of  an  additional  surtax  of  2^  per  cent  on  certain 
articles  of  luxury,  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  greater  in- 
crease is  needed  if  a  restraining  influence  is  to  I^  exercised 
in  the  use  of  these  articles  of  luxury. 

^^Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  the  present  treaty 
tariff  regime  is  an  impediment  to  China's  economical  de- 
velopment. Under  this  regime  China  enjoys  no  reciproc- 
ity from  any  of  the  powers  with  which  she  stands  in  treaty 
relations.  Though  every  treaty  power  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  its  wares  imported  into  China  at  the 
exceptionally  low  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the 
Chinese  produce  and  merchandise,  on  entering  into  any 
of  these  countries,  is  subjected  to  the  maximum  rates 
leviable,  which  are  in  some  cases  sixty  or  seventy  times 
the  rate  which  she  herself  levies  on  foreign  imports.  The 
necessity  of  levying  uniform  duties  on  all  articles  imported 
into  China,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  these  duties  on  such 
articles  as  machinery  and  raw  materials  for  Chinese  in- 
dustries a  handicap  to  China's  industrial  development. 
At  present  there  are  more  than  one  thousand  Chinese 
factories  employing  foreign  machinery  and  methods  and 
engaged  in  over  thirty  different  kinds  of  important  in- 
dustries. To  enable  them  to  live  and  develop  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  China's  foreign  trade  in  which 
all  nations  are  deeply  interested,  some  latitude  is  necessary 
in  the  regulation  of  the  customs  duties. 

"Besides,  regulation  of  China's  tariff  by  treaty  inevi- 
tably in  the  nature  of  things  must  work  unjustly  and  to 
her  great  detriment.  Thus,  whenever  China  makes  a  pro- 
posal, be  it  for  revision  of  the  tariff  to  bring  it  more  into 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  prices  or  for  an  increase  of 
the  customs  duty  to  meet  her  increased  needs,  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  more  than  a  dozen  treaty  powers  is  neces- 
sary. As  each  country  naturally  desires  to  protect  and 
promote  its  own  commercial  interest  in  China,  and  as  the 
industries  of  these  treaty  powers  vary  in  character  and 
export  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  they  all  seek  to 
avoid  the  burden  of  the  new  revision  or  increased  rate 
falling  upon  the  industries  of  their  own  countries*  With 
this  end  in  view,  different  conditions  are  not  infrequently 
attached  by  different  powers  to  their  consent  to  revise  the 
customs  tariff  or  increase  the  rate. 
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^^  ^Phus,  though  this  matter  of  customs  tariff  is  inti- 
mat^lj  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  Chinese 
StAt^e,  the  interests  of  the  treaty  powers  appear  to  be 
d  at  times  before  the  legitimate  intoreste  of  China. 
IT  such  circumstances  the  difficulty  of  effecting  any 
adj  Y^stment  or  arrangement  favorable  to  China  can  easily 
be  oomceived,  and  it  has  at  times  been  well-night  insur- 
mou.xm table.  On  one  occasion  or  another  there  is  always 
^oa^  power  who  considers  its  own  interest  in  the  matter 
of  CZ71:iinese  customs  tariff  more  important  than  the  su- 
PfpKEie  intereste  of  China.  The  experience  of  the  Chinese 
^^^^^ation  in  the  subcommittee  on  tariff,  much  as  it  has 
^<^(^oznplished,  has  not  altogether  removed  the  ground 
for  t^ijs  opinion.  But  as  unanimity  is  required,  the  dis- 
sent; of  one  power  is  sufficient  to  defeat  and  upset  a 
lener-al  arrangement  agreed  to  by  all  the  others,  while 
^y  V'ixrtue  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  a  concession 
^^  I>Piv^e^  granted  by  China  to  one  nation  for  a  specific 
ooosicleration  is  at  once  claimed  by  all  without  regard 
*<>^th«  quid  pro  quo. 

•Iki    view  of  inherent  difficulty  and  injustice  of  the 

P^wiMhMxt^   ri^gime,  and  of  the  wholesome  and  desirable 

?"^^^     ^whicn  restoration  of  tariff  autonomy  is  sure  to 

"^^^  Upon  the  trade  and  economic  development  of  China, 

5S  ^^iX  as  upon  the  evolution  of  her  fiscal  system,  the 

^'^^^^^se  Delegation  feel  in  duty  bound  to  declare  that 

fS^^^firla.  this  committee  does  not  see  ite  way  to  consider 

Cttrn^^^  claim  for  the  restoration  of  her  toriff  autonomy, 

t\^  x^ot  their  desire,  in  assenting  to  the  agreement  now 

.    tP**^    ^ou,  to  relinquish  their  claim ;  on  the  contrary,  it 

*?^*^^i*'  intention  to  oring  the  question  up  again  for  con- 

^  c^^^^ion  on  all  appropriate  occasions  in  the  future." 

^^^^7^^^^  ^oo  concludea  by  saving  that  in  making  this 

^Jv^^^^nt  he  had  wished  to  aefine  the  position  of  the 

\^niixf>i  J^j  Delegation  with  regard  to  a  matter  which  was 

h*Y   ^^^^*®  ^  ^^  hearts  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  that 

f  tK^^   ^^^  intended  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  value 

^ti  statement  just  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 

^?^i*tee  on  Chinese  revenue." 

•i^^^     the  eighteenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pa- 

~*^  ^*fcd  Far  Eastern  Questions,  held  January  16,  1922, 

•J  ]^^>rted  in  the  Chinese  procfes- verbal,  Mr.  Koo  further 

fttiok^  "^^*^  ^  *^^  *  ^®^  words  concerning  the  actual  situ- 


u£^   ^-»*  China  with  reference  to  the  nontreaty  Powers. 

^^^^^^rdin^  to  the  draft  resolution  it  was  evident  that 

™^y   ^  conditions  were  required  to  qualify  a  Power  to 

^^?^ipate  in  the  proposea  revision,  and  one  of  the  con- 

—.  J?^«  was  that  such  a  Power  should  have  a  treaty  tariff 

^^^^^^^hina  on  imports  and  exporte.    If  a  Power  did  not 

^\^[?^^  such  a  qualification  then  she  would  naturally  be 

?r^^^ed  from  taking  part  in  the  revision.    The  Chinese 

^^^^"^mient  had  promulgated  a  national  teriff  for  the 
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nontreaty  Powers.  If  the  rates  in  the  national  tariff  were 
lower  than  those  prescribed  in  the  treaty  tariff,  then  all 
the  treaty  Powers  could  immediately  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  lower  rates  through  the  operation  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause.  Generally,  however,  the  rates  in 
the  national  tariff  were  higher  than  the  rates  in  the 
treaty  tariff.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  open  door 
could  not  be  invoked  to  reduce  the  application  of  the 
Chinese  national  tariff  with  reference  to  the  nontreaty 
Powers.'* 

(The  following  statement  for  the  Chinese  Delegation 
was  made  in  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
Questions  on  February  3, 1922) : 

"  Mr.  Koo  said  that  while  the  committee  was  discussing 
this  matter  he  might  possibly  be  allowed  to  say  a  woro. 
This  declaration  was  a  voluntary  declaration  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  his  colleagues 
around  the  table  would  no  doubt  recall  that  when  he  (Mr. 
Koo)  had  had  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  his  delegation,  to 

E resent  the  Chinese  viewpoint  on  the  tariff  question,  he 
ad  made  that  declaration  without  any  suggestion  or 
request  from  any  quarter.  He  had  made  it  because  it 
represented  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government — ^as 
that  policy  had  been  pursued  for  many  decades  in  the 
past ;  no  departure  from  this  policy  was  contemplated  at 
the  present  time. 

"  So  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was  no  international 
treaty  or  convention  in  which  this  policy  had  been  stipu- 
lated. It  occurred  only  in  two  loan  contracts  which  the 
Chinese  Government  had  made  in  1896  and  in  1898,  with 
two  groups  of  foreign  bankers.  Of  course,  those  con- 
tracts were  still  in  force  and  their  terms  were  still 
binding. 

"  He  therefore  desired  to  say  that,  when  this  subject 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  subcommittee,  he  did  not 
recall  that  any  question  of  signature  had  been  raised. 
If  he  remembered  correctly  the  form  in  which  it  was  re- 
ported to  this  committee  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee some  time  before  was  exactly  the  form  which 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  had  accepted.  He  felt 
certain  that  his  colleagues  around  the  table  would  not 
wish  to  make  a  treaty  obligation,  an  international  obli- 
gation, out  of  a  matter  which  fell  within  the  domestic 
jwlicy  of  the  Chinese  Government.  He  felt  certain  that, 
thus  explained,  his  colleagues  would  be  i>erfectly  satis- 
fied with  this  declaration  of  policy,  which  was  made 
voluntarily  in  the  original  instance  and  made  in  all  good 
faith,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  Delegation  were  concerned,  they  did  not  feel 
quite  the  necessity  of  putting  it  in  just  the  form  in  which 
it  had  been  suggested.^' 

"  Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  also  wished  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  committee,  who  had  sat  on  Senator  Under- 
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^^'s  subcommittee  on  Chinese  tariff,  of  the  statement 

JfWch  he  (Mr.  Koo)  had  made  in  the  subcommittee  that 

^*t  declaration  of  intention  not  to  disturb  the  present 

•^Jministration  could  not  be   reasonably   construed   to 

Pelade  the  Chinese  people  from  realizing  their  legiti- 

^He  aspiration  to  make  the  Chinese  maritime  customs 

^rvice    an    institution    more    national    in    character. 

Jmufrh  the  present  system  of  administration  had  been 

1^  existence  for  nearly  60  years,  very  few  Chinese  had 

^n  trained  by  that  service.    Out  of  44  Commissioners 

jp    Customs,  distributed  amonc^  the  treaty  ports,  Mr. 

'^oo    was  not  aware  of  a  single  post  being  at  present 

^^Qpied  by  a  Chinese.    He  had  no  desire  to  make  any 

P^'^^cular  comment  on  this  state  of  affairs,  but  he  merely 

^^stked    to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  in  order  to 

mk^    olear  the  [K)int  he  had  in  mind.    The  services  of 

the    pr-^sent  maritime  customs  administration  had  been 

^'5^?*^^^  and  efficient,  as  had  been  often  testified  to  by 

Cnin^^b^  officials  in  manv  ways,  but  there  was  neverthe- 

1^  fi>     ^v^ery  general  feefing  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 

Pwpl^     ^hat  more  Chinese  should  be  trained  to  assume  the 

uinctic>:Kis  of  the  more  responsible  posts  in  the  service. 

"'•  -Kr^:>o  felt  confident,  however,  that  in  suggesting  to 

P^e  ^1:^^  Declaration  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  the  sol- 

^?J"^>^      of  a  public  announcement  of  a  plenary  session 


^Tonference,  his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Balfour, 
desire  to  see  the  policy,  embodied  in  the  declara- 
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tion,    m»^  vested  with  the  character  of  permanency." 

^eTi^^  ^j,  "[Tnderwood's  statement  that  the  present  cus- 
toms   f^  :«:*eaty  is  drawn  up  to  meet  only  the  present  tem- 
ia^V*^^     conditions  in  China  coincides  with  the  under- 
**^J^I    **>e:  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  and  the  aspirations 
r^y^^     Chinese  people,  who  look  eagerly  toward  the  ear- 

^     ^^>storation  of  full  tariff  autonomy. 

.      r^5!;^y  ^^^  ^^^^  *h®  present  seeming  disarray  and  unrest 

^Y^A-  *^iiia*is  only  a  transition,  unavoidable  in  the  great 

m^?^  of  a  country  from  a  despotic  form  of  government 

v>  tl\^|.  of  a  democratic  republic.    This  has  been  the  ex- 

Y^^^tice  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world.    The  Chinese 

^?^ple  are  fully  convinced  that,  with  their  genius  and 

tV^^*^  experience  of  four  thousand  years  of  government, 

lA  ^^  ^     ^  *^^®  ^  evolve,  at  an  early  date,  a  united  and 

^f'^^ng  China.     {Applcmse.) 

The  Chairman   {speaking  in  English)  :  Is  there  any 
iMtther  discussion?    Are  you  ready  to  act?     The  United 
States  of  America  assents. 
Belgium  ? 

Babon  de  Cartier:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 
>b.  Bai.four:  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  China? 
Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 
The  Chairman  :  France  ? 
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Mb.  Sabbaut:  Assents. 
The  Chaibmak:  Italy? 
Senatob  Schanzeb:  Assents. 
Tub  Chaibman:  Japan? 
Admibai>  Babon  Kato  :  Assents. 
The  Chaibman:  The  Netherlands? 

JONKHEEB  BeELAEBTS  VAX  BliOKLANDI   AsSentS. 

The  Chaibman:  Portugal? 
Viscount  d'Alte  :  Assents. 

The  Chaibman  :  The  resolutions  are  adopted,  and  the 
form  of  treaty  is  unanimously  approved. 

The  Chaibman  (speaking  in  English)  :  The  Commit- 
tee on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  with  relation  to  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway: 

"  Resolved^  That  the  preservation  of  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway  for  those  in  interest  requires  that  better 
protection  be  given  to  the  railway  and  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  its  operation  and  use,  a  more  careful  selection 
of  personnel  to  secure  efficiency  of  service,  and  a  more 
economical  use  of  funds  to  prevent  waste  of  the  property; 
that  the  subject  should  be  immediately  dealt  with  through 
the  proper  diplomatic  channels.'* 

This  resolution  is  submitted  for  your  approval.  Do 
you  desire  to  discuss  it? 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 
'  Babon  de  Cabtieb:  Assents. 

The  Chaibman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mb.  Balfottb:  Assents. 

The  Chaibman:  China? 

Mb.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chaibman:  France? 

Mb.  Sabbaut:  Assents. 

The  Chaibman  :  Italy  ? 

Senatob  Schanzeb:  Assents. 

The  Chaibman:  Japan? 

Admibal  Babon  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chaibman:  The  Netherlands? 

Jonkheer  Beei^epts  von  Blokland:  Assents: 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscount  d'Alte:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  The  Powers 
other  than  China,  have  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion  relating  to  this  railway  in  the  committee,  and  rec- 
ommend it  for  adoption  by  the  Conference : 

"The  Powers  other  than  China  in  agreeing  to  the  ri^- 
lution  regarding  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  reserve 
the  riglit  to  insist  hereafter  upon  the  responsibility  of 
China  for  performance  of  nonperformance  of  the  obliga- 
tions toward  the  foreign  stockholders,  bondholders,  and 
creditors  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company 
which  the  Powers  deem  to  result  from  the  contracts 
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tinder  which  the  railroad  was  built  and  the  action  of 
China^  thereunder  and  the  obligations  which  they  deem 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  resulting  from  the  exercise 
of  power  by  the  Chinese  Government  over  the  posses- 
sion and  administration  of  the  railroad." 

Do  you  desire  to  discuss  this  resolution? 

Mr.  SzE  {speaking  in  English) :  May  I  request  that  the 
statements  made  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Koo,  in  the  full 
committee  on  February  2,  with  reference  to  the  Resolu- 
tion just  adopted,  and  also  the  Kesolution  that  now  has 
been  placed  before  this  Conference,  be  accepted  as  read, 
and  spread  in  the  minutes  of  this  session? 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  If  there  is 
no  objection,  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Koo  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions,  in 
relation  to  the  resolution  already  adopted  and  the  pres- 
ent resolution  now  offered,  will  be  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  the  Conference  as  if  read. 

(There  was  no  objection.  The  remarks  referred  to  are 
as  follows:) 

**  Mr.  Koo  stated  that  he  rose  to  say  a  few  words  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  views  oi  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation on  this  important  question.  As  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation viewed  it,  this  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  question, 
so  far  as  the  other  Powers  were  concerned,  naa  arisen 
out  of  the  inter-allied  agreement  of  1919  to  which  China 
^as  a  party  and  to  which  five  other  Powers  around  the 
table  were  also  parties. 

"There  were  several  considerations  guiding  the  Chi- 
nese Delegation  in  dealing  with  this  question.  In  the 
^rst  place,  as  the  inter-allied  agreement  provided  for 
?^pcrvision  over  the  operation  or  the  whole  trans-Siber- 
i!*  system,  including  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  the 

e'*T^{egfation  felt  that  perhaps  it  might  give  rise  to  mis- 
^^^gB  in  China  if  this  one  particular  railway  should 
|vi  ^^'^gled  out  for  separate  treatment.    In  the  second 
jP^ace,    4he  chief  value  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
^j[  "^  the  fact  that  it  constituted  a  link  in  the  communi- 
Q^*io»i    between  Europe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Pacific 
<^rn^ *^    on  the  other,  and  therefore  any  arrangement  con- 
^ai   *^^^  Uie  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  would  Ite  of  limited 
*Si{k!^-    if  that  arrancement  did  not  include  the  Trans- 
t^su  *^*  ^n  Railway  which  connected  with  Europe  and  the 

u  -J*^    Railway  which  assured  its  access  to  the  sea. 
(^'jj-      *^     the  third  place,  he  said  this  railroad  ran  through 
of  ^J^^^  territory  in  its  entirety  and  the  sovereign  rights 

«  j^ijia  must  be  safeguarded, 
^be  ^-i^  would  not  enter  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of 
t^e^^^  ilway  company,  he  said,  or  into  the  relations  be- 
Chii:^^^_  the  railway  company  on  the  one  side  and  the 
clea^^*^^  Government  on  the  other.  These  points  were 
U^i^^  •^'^  set  forth  in  the  various  agreements  which  China 
^    Xvith  Russia  and  also  with  the  Russo- Asiatic  Bank, 
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which  controlled  and  owned  all  the  stock  in  the  railway 
company. 

*'On  the  basis  of  those  three  considerations,  namely, 
that  the  Chinese  Eastern  Bailway  could  not  be  singled 
out  for  separate  treatment  under  the  inter-allied  agree* 
ment  of  1919;  that  any  arrangement  would  be  of  little 
value  so  far  as  the  Eastern  Bailway  was  concerned,  un- 
less the  same  arrangement  applied  to  the  Usuri  Bailway, 
which  assured  exit  to  the  sea;  and,  that  no  arrangement 
should  be  made  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  China  as  a  territorial  sovereign  whose  vital  in- 
terests were  involved.  On  the  basis  of  those  three  con- 
siderations, the  representative  of  the  Chinese  Delegation 
first  on  the  expert  committee  and  later  Mr.  Koo  himself 
on  the  subcommittee,  tried  to  collaborate  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committees,  with  a  view  to  finding  a 

f)ractical  working  arrangement,  and  at  one  stage  of  their 
abors,  Mr.  Koo  said,  he  was  encouraged  to  think  that 
they  had  almost  reached  an  agreement.  He  and  Mr. 
Kammerer  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  worK  out  a  working  basis  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  draft  which  had  subsequently  been  laid  before 
the  suDCommittee ;  but  it  was  found  that  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  opinion  of  other  Delegations  were  necessar3', 
which  modifications,  in  the  view  of  the  Chinese  Delega- 
tion, could  not  be  reconciled  with  those  considerations 
which  Mr.  Koo  had  stated;  and  in  view  of  these  compli- 
cated difficulties  the  subcommittee  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  which  had  been  laid  before  this  committee  by 
Senator  Boot. 

"  Mr.  Koo  further  stated  that  in  the  second  resolution 
the  Powers  other  than  China  proposed  to  make  a  reserva- 
tion of  their  right  to  insist  hereafter  on  the  responsibility 
of  China  for  the  performance  or  nonperformance  of  the 
obligations,  etc.*  and  that  in  doing  so  the  Powers  were, 
of  course,  perfectly  within  their  rights,  and  it  was  not  for 
him  to  make  any  comment.     He  wished  merely  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  views  of  China  concerning  her 
relations  witli  the  railway.     In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
the  legal  position  of  the  railway,  that  was,  of  c^ourse^, 
expressly  defined  in  the  agreements  between  China  and 
Bussia  and  between  China  and  the  railway,  and   the 
Busso-Asiatic  Bank,  and  later  with  the  railwav  company, 
and  whatever  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  internal 
organization  of  the  railway  had  been  effected  by   due 
process,  reference  having  sometime  been  made  to  the  most 
recent  contract   (October  2,  1920)  entered  into  between 
the  Chinese  (iovernment  and  the  Busso-Asiatic   Bank. 
Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  knew  it  was  not  the  desire  of  the 
Committee*  nor  was  it  his  own  desire,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  contract,  but  that  he  merely  referred  to  that 
as  a  matter  of  information,  pointing  out  that  the  .said 
contract  with  the  bank  was  entered  into  by  the  Chinese 
(iovernment  after  it  had  satisfied  itself  that  the   bank 


represmied  all  the  stockholder^  and  all  of  the  shares. 
which  fact  had  been  certified  through  the  French  (Jov- 
ernxnent. 

''-A.S  regards  the  extent  of  the  trust  which  China  had 
assumed,  that  trust  could  only  apply  to  the  functions 
whioh  formerly  were  exercised  by  the  Russian.  (lovern- 
nient,  under  the  agreements  with  China,  and  which  were 
no¥v  exercised  by  China  as  a  provisional  measure,  be- 
caii.se  of  the  absence  of  a  recognized  Russian  Govern- 
njent,  for  the  time  being.  To  that  extent,  of  course, 
Chiiia,  assumed,  so  to  speak,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  its  relation  with  the  railroad 
company. 

'*'^I>eaking  of  the  practical  situation,  Mr.  Koo  said  that 

of  oourse  there  was  room  for  improvement,  undoubtedly, 

?n   the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  as  there  was  room  for 

'^provement,  he  supposed,  on   every   railwav   in  the 

^^rf<l ;  but  he  thought  that  the  difficulties  that*  beset  the 

^*^*^^«se  Government  had  been  very  great;  the  political 

J^v^oliation  in  Russia,  with  its  consequent  disorganization, 

l*^\'*g'   injected  problems  which  were  not  expected  at 

*^*'    *»^   tihis  railway  area,  Russian  workmen  having  time 

and  ^  a.^v^ain  gone  on  strike,  and  the  Red  and  White  forces 

^A^rx^^  struggled  for  control  of  the  line.    He  thought  it 

fJJ^'^^^^fessary  to  go  into  details  further  than  to  recall  to 

cne  nai»xds  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Committee  the  extraor- 

^u^^Ty  steps  taken  in  1920  by  General  Horvath  as  director 

tot^*^^  of  this  railway,  to  declare  himself  supreme  dic- 

.   ^^.  ^*i  this  railway  area,  investing  himself,  according 

1?^^*^      proclamation,  witn  governmental  powers.    Mr. 

-^^?    ^f^^rther  stated  that  in  every  instance  so  far,  if  the 

^^^**^^:niy  of  the  foreim  press  could  be  trusted,  the 

iVi^K^^^  authorities  had  nandled  the  critical  situation  to 

mu  ^^^*  ^^  their  ability,  and  so  far  had  relieved  the  com- 

?  ^l^-i^s  in  the  railway  area  of  anxiety  and  of  appre- 

thfi^*^^*^*    ^®  Chinese  Government  in  accordance  with 

emir^***'^®  of  the  original  contract  with  the  Russion  Gov- 

and^*^^'  had  been  providing  protection  for  the  railway 

•bili^^^*  the  persons  in  its  service  to  the  very  best  of  its 

^f  1%^^^^  and  if  it  had  been  found,  in  the  opinion  of  some 

qij^l^^^     Powers,  that  that  protection  had  not  been  ade- 

Jjjj^^      the  inadequacy  really  had  been  due  more  to  the 

Qfg^  ^*|^ties  which  were  consequent  upon  the  political  dis- 

li^jjj^*^^  nation  in  Russia*  than  to  any  lack  of  determina- 

l\^^    ^-^^^  the  part  of  China  fully  to  discharge  her  obliga- 

(;jjj  *  In  fact,  thanks  to  the  protection  thus  ^iven,  the 

som*^^*^^  Eastern  Railway  was  still  in  oi>eration  while 

^^j.^    ^^f  the  other  railways  in  the  Trans-Siberian  system 

j^^^  in  very  unsatisfactory  condition.    Therefore,  he 

erii^^^^  1  to  express  the  hoj^e  that  the  comniittee  in  consid- 

J,^!^^^^     this  second  resolution,  would  be  ^ood  enough  to 

t^l  ^  ^•^  mind  the  observations  which  he  had  Ween  perniit- 

^^^   make  at  this  time." 
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The  Chairhax:  Upon  the  resolution  by  the  Powers 
other  than  China,  are  you  ready  to  act! 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 

Babon  de  Cartier  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  France  ? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

JoNKHEER  Beelaerts  VAN  Blokland  :  Asseuts. 

The  Chairman  :  Portugal  ? 

VisoouNT  d'Ai/te  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  resolution  is  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Conference. 

The  Chairman  {speakmg  in  English) :  At  the  last 
plenary  session  of  the  Conference  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Delegates  had 
informed  me  that  thej  had  agreed  upon  a  settlement  of 
the  controversy  relating  to  Shantung.  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  stating  that  I  am  informed  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  representatives  that  the  proposed  treaty 
on  the  question  of  Shantung  has  been  agreed  upon, 
the  form  of  text  approved,  and  is  ready  for  signature. 
{Aj>plau8e,) 

1  am  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  to  read,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
statements  formalljr  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  following  declarations  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Twenty-one  Demands  on  the  Sino-Japanese 
treaties  and  not^  of  1915. 

The  first  statement  that  I  shall  read  is  the  statement 
made  in  the  committee  by  Baron  Shidehara  on  behalf 
of  the  Japanese  Government.    It  is  as  follows : 

^'At  a  previous  session  of  this  committee  the  Chinese 
Delegation  presented  a  statement  urging  that  the  Sino- 
Japanese  Treaties  and  Notes  of  1915  be  reconsidered  and 
cancelled.  The  Japanese  Dele^tion,  while  appreciating 
the  difficult  position  of  the  Chinese  Delegation,  does  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  concur  in  the  procedure  now  resorted  to 
by  China  with  a  view  to  cancellation  of  international 
engagements  which  she  entered  into  as  a  free  sovereign 
nation. 

^^It  is  presumed  that  the  Chinese  Delegation  has  no 
intention  of  calling  in  question  the  legal  validity  of  the 
compacts  of  1915,  which  were  formally  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, and  for  which  the  exchange  of  ratifications  was 
eiFected   in   conformity   with  established   international 
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usages.  The  insistence  by  China  on  the  cancellation  of 
those  instruments  would  in  itself  indicate  that  she  shares 
the  view  that  the  compacts  actually  remain  in  force  and 
will  continue  to  be  effective,  unless  and  until  they  are 
cancelled. 

"  It  is  evident  that  no  nation  can  have  given  ready  con- 
sent to  cessions  of  its  territorial  or  other  rights  of  im- 
portance. If  it  should  once  be  recognized  that  rights 
solemnly  granted  by  treaty  may  be  revoked  at  any  time 
on  the  ground  that  they  were*  conceded  against  the  spon- 
taneous will  of  the  grantor,  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
precedent  will  be  established,  with  far-reaching  conse- 
quences upon  the  stability  of  the  existing  international 
relations  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  everywhere. 

"The  statement  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  under  re- 
view declares  that  China  accepted  the  Japanese  demands 
in  1915,  hoping  that  a  day  would  come  when  she  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  them  up  for  reconsider- 
ation and  cancellation.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  assertion.  It  can  not  be  the 
intention  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  intimate  that 
China  may  conclude  a  treaty,  with  any  thought  in  mind 
of  breakinfiT  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"The  Chinese  Delegation  maintains  that  the  Treaties 
and  Notes  in  question  are  derogatory  to  the  principles 
adopted  bv  the  Conference  with  regard  to  China's  sover- 
eignty and  independence.  It  has,  however,  been  held  by 
the  Conference  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  conces- 
sions made  by  China  ex  contractAi^  in  the  exercise  of  her 
own  sovereign  rites,  can  not  be  regarded  as  inconsistent 
^»th  her  sovereignty  and  independence. 

^  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  term  '  Twenty- 

2P^  Demands,'  often  used  to  denote  the  Treaties  and 

*Votefi  of  1915,  is  inaccurate  and  grossly  misleading.    It 

'^f-^.  ^ve  rise  to  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  whole 

^'^eitiaX  proposals  of  Japan  had  been  pressed  by  Japan 

•«rf  accepted  in  toto  bv  China.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 

?''fT  *  Group  V,'  but  also  several  other  matters  contained 

^*tV'r>an's  first  proposals  were  eliminated  entirely  or 

i^^^^fied  considerably,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 

^"''*^*5^  Government,  when  the  final  formula  was  pre- 


U  K  ^?    ^  China  for  acceptance.     Official  records  pub- 
fi»*^        by  the  two  Governments  relating  to  those  nego- 
~    "  '         will  further  show  that  the  most  important  terms 


^j     **^^    Treaties  and  Notes,  as  signed,  had  already  been 
^l^^^^lly  agreed  to  by  the  Chinese  negotiators  before  the 


;\^       ^^*7  of  the  ultimatum,  which  then  seemed  to  the 

Y^^*^^*9e  Government  the  only  way  of  bringing  the  pro- 

tt»*J^l  negotiations  to  a  speedy  close. 

^^^  "^^  Japanese  Delegation  can  not  bring  itself  to  the 

^^^  *^^ion  that  any  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  re- 

•^■^     and   re-examination  at  this  Conference  of  old 

^•^  ^ces  which  one  of  the  nations  represented  here 
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may  have  against  another.  It  will  be  more  in  line  with 
the  high  aim  of  the  Conference  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  hope  and  confidence. 

"Having  in  view,  however^  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  situation  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Sino-Japanese  Treaties  and  Notes  of  1915,  the  Japanese 
Delegation  is  happy  to  avail  itself  of  the  present  oc- 
casion to  make  the  following  declaration :    ^ 

" '  1.  Japan  is  ready  to  throw  open  to.  the  joint  activity 
of  the  International  Financial  Consortium  recently  or- 
ganized, the  right  of  option  granted  exclusively  in  favor 
of  Japanese  capital,  with  regard,  first,  to  loans  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  South  Manchuria  and  East- 
ern Inner  Mongolia,  and,  second,  to  loans  to  be  secured 
on  taxes  in  that  region;  it  being  understood  that  noth- 
ing in  the  present  declaration  shall  be  held  to  imply  any 
modification  or  annulment  of  the  understanding  recorded 
in  the  officially  announced  notes  and  memoranda  which 
were  exchanged  among  the  Governments  of  the  countries 
i-epresented  in  the  Consortium  and  also  among  the  na- 
tional financial  groups  composing  the  Consortium,  in 
relation  to  the  scope  of  the  joint  activity  of  that  organi- 
zation. . 

"*2.  Japan  has  no  intention  of  insisting  on  her  prefer- 
ential right  under  the  Sino-Japanese  arrangements  in 
question  concerning  the  engagement  by  China  of  Japa- 
nese advisers  or  instructors  on  political,  financial,  mili- 
tary, or  police  matters  in  South  Manchuria. 

'^ '  3.  Japan  is  further  ready  to  withdraw  the  reserva- 
tion which  she  made,  in  proceeding  to  the  signature  of 
the  Sino-Japanese  Treaties  and  Notes  of  1915,  to  the 
effect  that  Group  V  of  the  original  proposals  of  the 
Japanese  Government  would  be  postponed  for  future 
negotiations.' 

"It  would  be  needless  to  add  that  all  matters  relating 
to  Shantung  contained  in  those  Treaties  and  Notes  have 
now  been  definitely  adjusted  and  disposed  of. 

"  In  coming  to  this  decision,  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  announce,  Japan  has  been  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  moderation,  having  always  in  view  China's 
sovereign  rights  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity." 

In  response  to  that  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  Government,  Dr.  Wang  made  to  the  committee 
the  following  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Delega- 
tion: 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  has  taken  note  of  the  state- 
ment of  Baron  Shidehara  made  at  yesterday's  session 
of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  Sino-Japanese 
Treaties  and  Notes  of  May  25,  1916. 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  learns  with  satisfaction  that 
Japan  is  now  ready  to  throw  open  to  the  joint  activity 
of  the  banking  interests  of  other  Powers  the  right  of 
option  granted  exclusively  in  favor  of  Japanese  capital 
with  regard,  first,  to  loans  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
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^avs  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia, 

^iia,  second,  to  loans  secured  on  taxes  in  that  region;  and 

^httt,    «fapan  has  no  intention  of  insisting  upon  a  pre- 

^erTeJitial  right  concerning  the  engagement  by  China  of 

<^a  D^xiese  advisors  or  instructors  on  political,  financial, 

^ili  t:iM.iry  or  police  matters  in  South  Manchuria ;  also  that 

«^aj:>4a*:i    now  withdraws  the  reservation  which  she  made 

^o  f:!^^  effect  that  Group  V  of  her  original  demands  upon 

Chirxa,    should  be  postponed  for  future  negotiation. 

*^  T'iie  Chinese  Delegation  greatly  regrets  that  the  Gov- 
ern x*:i«^r^t  of  Japan  should  not  have  beeh  led  to  renounce 
the    <:>^l:ker  claims  predicated  upon  the  Treaties  and  Notes 

^  TTFi.^  Japanese  Delegation  expressed  the  opinion  that 
abr^o^^^^ion  of  these  agreements  would  constitute  '  an  ex- 
cee<Jix^^^ly  dangerous  precedent,'  'with  far-reaching  con- 
seqxic^i^<j;es  upon  the  stability  of  the  existing  international 
relgm> y  i <  >  yis  in  Asia,  in  Europe  and  everywhere.' 

/*■   T^ta.  ^  Chinese  Delegation  has  the  honor  to  say  that  a 

still     XXX ^re  dangerous  precedent  will  be  established  with 

cork^'*^^^  viences  upon  the  stability  of  international  relations 

'^"^^^^Vk     <ran  not  oe  estimated,  if,  without  rebuke  or  protest 

frorx>        other   Powers,   one   nation   can   obtain   from   a 

fn^n^j^jy  {jy|.^  \^  j^  military  sense,  weaker  neighbor,  and 

uncl^x^       circumstances  such  as  attended  the  negotiation 

**^K^    ^i^^ing  of  the  Treaties  of  1915,  valuable  concessions 

^''^?^lx      were  not  in  satisfaction  of  pending  controversies 


anci      'F^zMT  which  no  autd  pro  quo  was  offered.     These 


^  ,  -^ — S3  and  notes  stand  out,  indeed,  unique  in  the  annals 
^  ^^^t^rnational  relations.  History  records  scarcely 
\  ^^^"^r  instance  in  which  demands  of  such  a  serious 
2c>?^?r^^^<er  as  those  which  Japan  presented  to  China  in 
gy^l*^-  liave,  without  even  pretense  of  provocation,  lieen 
^j^  j^*^*^ly  presented  by  one  nation  to  another  nation  with 

•.i  ^5^     it  was  at  the  time  in  friendly  relations. 
Ij^^^  <:*  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  the  abroga- 
fQ^       ^^  tne  agreements  of  1916  will  serve  as  a  precedent 
fij^^  ^«>.^  annulment  of  other  agreements,  since  it  is  con- 
sirn/i^^-^*  hoped  that   the   future   will   furnish   no   such 

*-<i^  ^^^  ^- occurrences. 
a«-^^^^~>    exceptional  were  the  conditions  under  which  the 


of    ^"1  **^ients  of  1915  were  negotiated,  that  the  Government 

th^^     ?^*'     United  States  felt  justified  in  referring  to  them  m 

C>^'j   ^^^^ntical  note  of  Mav  13,  1915,  which  it  sent  to  the 

wi^^T^^^e  and  Japanese  (Governments.     That  note  began 

wl^^^      "^he  statement  that  'in  view  of  the  cinumstances 

l^s^^.y**^    have  taken  place  and  which  are  now  pending  be- 

Jj4|^   *^     the  Government  of  China  and  the  (lovernnient  of 

ih^   *^*~^  and  of  the  agreements  which  have  been  reached  as 

h^^  ^^^ult  thereof,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

R^w^^  «>€  honor  to  notify'  the  Government  of  tlie  Cliine>e 

ni^^^^^:klic  (Japan^  that  it  can  not  recognize  any  agree- 

t\v^^         or  undertating  which  has  been  entered  into  U*- 

''^    the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan  impairing 
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the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in 
China,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  or  the  international  policy  relative  to  China 
commonly  blown  as  the  Open  Door  Policy.' 

"  Conscious  of  her  obligations  to  the  other  Powers, 
the  Chinese  Government,  immediately  after  signing  the 
agreements,  published  a  formal  statement  protesting 
a^inst  the  agreements  which  she  had  been  compelled  to 
sign,  and  disclaiming  responsibility  for  consequent  viola- 
tions of  treaty  rights  of  the  other  Powers.  In  the  state- 
ment thus  issued  the  Chinese  Grovemment  declared  that 
although  they  were  '  constrained  to  comply  in  full  with 
the  terms  of  the  (Japanese)  ultimatum'  they  neverthe- 
less '  disclaim  any  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  any 
revision  which  may  be  thus  effected,  of  the  various  con- 
ventions and  agreements  concluded  between  the  other 
Powers  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  China's  terri- 
torial independence  and  integrity,  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo^  and  the  principle  or  egual  opportunity  for 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China.' 

"  Because  of  the  essential  injustice  of  these  provisions, 
the  Chinese  Delegation,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  of  the  Chinese  people,  has  felt  itself  in 
duty  bound  to  present  to  this  conference,  representing  the 
Powers  with  substantial  interests  in  the  Far  East,  the 
question  as  to  the  equitv  and  justice  of  these  agreements 
and  therefore  as  to  their  fundamental  validity. 

"  If  Japan  is  disposed  to  rely  solely  upon  a  claim  as 
to  the  teclmical  or  juristic  validity  of  the  agreements  of 
1915,  as  having  been  actually  signed  in  due  form  by  the 
two  Governments,  it  may  be  said  that  so  far  as  this  Con- 
ference is  concerned  the  contention  is  largely  irrelevant, 
for  this  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  the  nine 
Powers  has  not  had  for  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of 
the  legal  status  quo.  Fpon  the  contrary,  the  purpose  has 
l)een,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  such  changes  in  existing 
conditions  upon  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Far  jEast  as  migM 
be  expected  to  promote  that  enduring  friendship  among 
the  nations  of  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
spoke  in  his  letter  of  invitation  to  the  Powers  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Conference. 

"For  the  following  reasons,  therefore,  the  Chinese 
Delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sino<Japanese 
Treaties  and  Exchange  of  Notes  of  Mav  25,  1915,  should 
form  the  subject  of  impartial  examination  with  a  view  to 
their  abrogation: 

"1.  In  exchange  for  the  concessions  demanded  of 
China,  Japan  offered  no  quid  pro  quo.  The  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  agreements  were  wholly  unilateral. 

**  2.  The  agreements,  in  imjwrtant  respects,  are  in  vio- 
lation of  treaties  between  China  and  the  other  powers, 

*':^.  The  agreements  are  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples relating  to  China  which  have  lHH»n  adopted  by  the 
conference. 
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''  4.  The  as^reements  have  engendered  constant  misun- 
derstanding between  China  ana  Japan,  and,  if  not  abro- 
^ted,  will  necessarily  tend,  in  the  luture,  to  disturb 
'rienaly  -relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  will 
"^^  constitute  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  realizing  the 
Purpose  for  the  attainment  of  which  this  Conference 
^^s  convened.    As  to  this,  the  Chinese  Delegation,  by 
^*y  of  conclusion^  can,  perhaps,  do  no  better  than  quote 
*^m  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  Japanese  Parliament, 
^'^  June,  1915,  by  Mr.  Hara,  later  Premier  of  Japan,  a 
^^hition  which  received  the  support  of  some  one  hun- 
'^red  and  thirty  of  the  members  of  the  parliament. 
*'  The  resolution  reads : 
^^  '\ '  Remlved^  That  the   negotiations  carried   on   with 
^  hinsi  by  the  present  Government  have  been  inappropri- 
ate in  every  respect ;  that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  ami- 
^hle  relationship  between  the  two  countries,  and  provo- 
.  «^i  ve  of  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Powers;  that  they 
j^«  ve    the  effect  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  Japanese 
,^^^f>ir^'^  and  that,  while  lar  from  capable  of  establish- 
y^^    tli^  foundation  of  peace  in  the  Far J5ast,  they  will 
c?^  tlie  source  of  future  trouble.' 

.     ^^tx^  foregoing  declaration  has  been  made  in  order 
tnat  t:!-^^  Chinese  Government  may  have  upon  record  the 


^^^'^'^^lich  it  takes,^nd  will  continue  to  take,  regarding 
%    as,  1915." 


i  x^o-Japanese  Treaties  and  Exchange  of  Notes  Oi 


.  ^'^^^^^upon,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Government,  I 
*7*^^     *o  the  Committee  the  position  of  the  Government 
«te     TTnited  States: 

^*  *>^  important  statement  made  by  Baron  Shidehara 

on  t>^f-^  ^|£  ^f  ^j^g  Japanese  Government  makes  it  appro- 

men^^     *hat  I  should  refer  to  the  position  of  the  Govern- 

.  ^    ^^  :f  the  United  States  as  it  was  set  forth  in  identical 

^    addressed  by  that  Government  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 

*g,g    ^^*>t  and  to  the  Japanese  Government  on  May  13, 


„i  ^  -^  note  to  the  Chinese  Government  was  as  follows: 
whict  *^  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations 
.  have  taken  place  and  which  are  now  pending  be- 

j      *^     *he  Government  of  China  and  the  Government  of 
«^?^^^      Jind  of  the  acreements  which  have  l)een  reached 


has  «!^^^^  thereof,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
g^^^^  honor  to  notify  the  Government  of  the  Chinese 
dert^3  ^^  *^*^  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  recognize  any  agreement  or  un- 
cntei^^^'^  which  has  been  entered  into  or  which  may  be 
j^^^^  into  between  the  Governments  of  China  and 
and  ^  impairinfr  the  Treaty  rights  of  the  United  States 
l^gj.*^^^^  citizens  in  Cliina,  the  f)olitical  or  territorial  in- 
^jj  *^^^  of  the  Bepublic  of  China,  or  the  international 
J5q^^  ^.relative  to  China  commonly  known  as  the  Oi)en 

tt  ^^  **olicy. 
yyj  ^\^  identical  note  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Impe- 
^^panese  Government.' 


^  Tr^u  ^jz^msess  wis  is.  iccord  with  the  historic  policy 
of  zh^  Uzjteii  Scales  i=.  its  rebtiaa  to  China,  and  its 
f^i5(:cL  as  il:s  statei  has  beea,  and  still  is,  consist- 

•ti  Lk?  't««i  grarfring  to  kam  that  the  matters  con- 
^ztlIzs  ScAcnr;?.  ^Li.ri  f«:»niied  the  substance  of  Group 
.1  of  tbe  ofTgfrAl  ifirar-is,  and  wore  the  sabject  of  the 
Tr*^ty  aiL'i  ex  r..irje  of  i>d<c5  with  respect  to  the  prov- 
in-i-e  *:  f  ShannnLar.  Lare  i:«n  settled  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faoti.:'Q  of  ibt  two  parties  bj  negotiations  conducted  col- 
laterallj  with  this  Lotferen  e,  as  reported  to  the  Plenary 


Session  on  Febmarr  l5t- 

*~It  is  also  gratifrin^  to  be  adrised  by  the  statement 
made  by  Ban^n  Shidehara  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese 
GoTemment  that  Japan  is  now  ready  to  withdraw  the 
reserration  which  she  made,  in  proceeding  to  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaties  and  notes  of  1915.  to  the  effect  that 
Group  5  of  the  oricrinal  proposals  of  the  Japanese  Oov- 
emment — namely,  those  concerning  the  employment  of 
influential  Japanese  as  political,  financial,  and  military 
advisers :  land  %r  schools  and  hospitals ;  certain  railw^ays 
in  South  China:  the  supply  of  arms,  and  the  right  of 
preaching — would  be  postponed  for  future  negotiations. 
This  de&iite  withdrawal  of  the  outstanding  questions 
under  Group  5  removes  what  has  been  an  occasion  for 
considerable  apprehension  on  the  part  alike  of  China  and 
of  foreign  nations  which  felt  that  the  renewal  of  these 
demands  could  not  but  prejudice  the  principles  of  the 
Integrity  of  China  and  of  the  Open  Door. 

*'With  respect  to  the  Treaty  and  the  notes  concerning 
South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  Baron 
Shidehara  has  made  the  reassuring  statement  that  Japan 
has  no  intention  of  insisting  on  a  preferential  right  con- 
cerning the  engagement  by  China  of  Japanese  advisers  or 
instructors  on  political,  financial,  military,  or  police  mat- 
ters in  South  Manchuria. 

"Baron  Shidehara  has  likewise  indicated  the  readiness 
of  Japan  not  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  option  granted 
exclusively  in  favor  of  Japanese  capital  with  regard, 
first,  to  loans  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  South 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia;  and,  second, 
with  regard  to  loans  secured  on  the  taxes  of  those  re- 
gions; but  that  Japan  will  throw  them  open  to  the  joint 
activity  of  the  international  financial  Consortium  recently 
organized. 

^As  to  this,  I  may  say  that  it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that 
nnv  enterprise  of  the  diameter  contemplated,  which  may 
l)e 'undertaken  in  these  regions  by  foreign  capital,  would 
in  all  probabilitv  be  undertaken  by  the  Consortium.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  existing  treaties  would  leave 
the  opportunitv  for  such  enterprises  open  on  terms  of 
LH|ualitv  to  the  citizens  of  all  nations.  It  can  scarcely  be 
assume<l  that  this  general  right  of  the  Treaty  Powers  of 
China  can  be  effeitively  restricted  to  the  nationals   of 
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^ose  countries  which  are  participants  in  the  work  of  the 

^nsortiiun,  or  that  anjr  of  the  Governments  which  have 

^ken  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Ctonsortium  would 

^Bei  themselves  to  be  in  a  position  to  denv  all  rights  in 

^Ae  rnatter  to  anj  save  the  members  of  their  respective 

^^tioiial  groups  in  that  organization.    I  therefore  trust 

Wiat   it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  properlv  interpret 

^be  «Ta.panese  Government's  declaration  of  willingness  to 

'^lincjuish  its  claim  under  the  1915  treaties  to  any  exclu- 

^^e  position  with  respect  to  railway  construction  and  to 

Ij^anoial  operations  secured  upon  local  revenues,  in  South 

-M^ancliuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia. 

^^  It;    is  further  to  be  pointed  out  that  by  Articles  II, 

*^*-   and  IV  of  the  Treatv  of  May  25,  1915,  with  respect 

p    /^ovith  Manchuria  ana  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  the 

.'*''^«^««  Government  granted  to  Japanese  subjects  the 

"^li^    to  lease  land  for  building  purposes,  for  trade  and 

PJ^^'^^if  acture,  and   for  agricultural  purposes  in   South 

^'^^^tiiiria,  to  reside  and  travel  in  South  Manchuria, 

fl^        ^^^   engage  in  any  kind  of  business  and  manufacture 

.^^^>    find  to  enter  into  joint  undertakings  with  Chinese 

j^  *^^ixs  in  agriculture  and  similar  industries  in  Eastern 

^W^ir_  Mongolia. 

p  .^^^ith  respect  to  this  grant,  the  Government  of  the 
to'Vi^^^  States  will,  of  course,  regard  it  as  not  intended 
r«  P^  exclusive,  and,  as  in  the  past,  will  claim  from  the 
^*^^se  Government  for  American  citizens  the  benefits 
^^^^^ing^  to  them  bjr  virtue  of  the  most  favored  nation 
—  ^s^s^  in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 

val'  -^  •  »iiay  pause  here  to  remark  that  the  question  of  the 
^l^  *  ?  *  ^y  ^'  treaties  as  between  Japan  and  China  is  dis- 
g^^^T"  ^rom  the  question  of  tlie  trea^  rights  of  the  United 
bc^^^^^  under  its  treaties  with  China;  these  rights  have 
g^    ^    ^>mphasizcd  and  consistently  asserted  by  the  United 
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^P^^^*>  this,  as  in  all  matters  similarly  affecting  the  gen- 
ij^^  **ijfht  of  its  citizens  to  engage  in  commercial  and 
ti^j^^^^rial  enterprises  in  China,  it  has  been  the  tradi- 
tl^^^^l  policy  of  the  American  Government  to  insist  upon 
nY^  I  ^^:^trine  of  equality  for  the  nationals  of  all  countries, 
ti^^*  "^liis  policy,  together  with  the  other  policies  men- 
^^•^^^^^  in  the  note  of  May  13,  1915,  which  I  have  quoted, 
s^^  ^^^^nsistently  maintained  by  this  government.  I  may 
of  t^v^^*^  it  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  the  (iovernment 
o-f  -fc^^  United  States  finds  itself  now  engaged  in  the  act 
r^,^^^?^^^^ffirming  and  defijiing,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  add, 
p^^j^^^^lizing,  l)y  the  proposed  Nine-Power  Treaty,  these 

X^^^®  with  respect  to  China."     (Applause.) 

t\x^     ^^^  these  statements  it  was  proposed  and  decided  in 

'^^^^^^>3mmittee  that  the  statements  thus  made  should  be 

\ii*i5*^^  to  the  Conference  to  be  spread  upon  its  record. 

^^*^^  course  of  the  vote  Mr.  Koo  stated  in  the  committee 

^  liis  colleagues  and  he  himself  desired  to  indorse  the 
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Chairman's  suggestion  that  all  of  the  statements  on  this 
very  important  question  should  be  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Conference,  it  being  understood  of  course 
that  the  Chinese  Delegation  reserved  their  right  to  seek 
a  solution  on  all  future  appropriate  occasions  concerning 
those  portions  of  the  treaties  and  notes  of  1915  which 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  expressly  relinquished  by 
the  Japanese  Government.    The  Chairman  stated: 

"  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  rights  of  all 
Powers  are  reserved  with  respect  to  the  matters  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Koo." 

The  question  now  is  upon  the  approval  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  these  statements  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Conference  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  record.  Do 
you  desire  to  discuss  it? 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 

Baron  de  Cartier  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  China  ? 

Mr.  Sze  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Italy  ? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

Thb  Chairman  :  Japan  ? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

JoNKHEER  Beelaerts  VAN  Blokland  :  Asseuts. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscount  d'Alte  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  I  am  permit- 
ted to  announce  to  the  Conference  that  a  supplement  to 
the  Four  Power  Treaty  has  been  agreed  upon  and  its 
terms  will  be  stated  by  Senator  Lodge.    (Appl-ause). 

Senator  I^hkse  (h peaking  in  Kngllnh) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  the  Conference  the 
following  supplementary  ti'eaty : 

"The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France  and  Japan  have,  through  their  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries, agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations  sup- 
plementary to  the  Quadruple  Treaty  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  December  13,  1921: 

*'The  term  *  insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions' 
used  in  the  aforesaid  Treaty  shall,  in  its  application  to 
«Tapan,  include  only  Kara fu to  (or  the  Soutnern  portion 
of  the  island  of  Sakhalin),  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores, 
and  the  islands  under  the  mandate  of  Japan. 

^'  The  present  a&Teement  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  the  said  Treaty  to  which  it  is  supplementary. 

" The  pnnisions  of  Article  IV  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty 
of  December  18,  1921,  relating  to  ratification  shall  b!e 
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applicable  to  the  present  Agreement^  which  in  French 
and  En/i^Iish  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  duly  certified 
copies  thereof  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Government 
to  each  of  the  other  Contracting  Powers. 

"  In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Agreement. 

*'  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  sixth  day  of 
February,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
two/' 

T^HE  Chairman  {npeaking  in  English)  :  I  am  directed 
by  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
to  report  to  the  Conference  that  in  the  discussion  of 
matters  relating  to  Sil>eria  the  following  statement  was 
made  to  the  Committee  by  Baron  Shidehara  on  behalf 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  The  statement  is  as 
follows : 

**  The  military  expedition  of  Japan  to  Siberia  was 
originally  undertaken  in  common  accord  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Ignited  States  in  1918.  It  was  primarily 
intended  to  render  assistance  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops 
who  in  their  homeward  journey  across  Siberia  from 
European  Russia,  found  themselves  in  grave  and  pressing 
danger  at  the  hands  of  hostile  forces  under  German  com- 
mand. The  Japanese  and  American  expeditionary  forces 
together  with  other  allied  troops  fought  their  way  from 
Vfadivofitok  far  into  the  region  of  the  Amur  and  die 
Trans-Baikal  Provinces  to  protect  the  railway  lines  which 
afforded  the  sole  means  of  transportation  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  to  the  port  of 
\Tadivostok.  Difficulties  which  the  Allied  forces  had  to 
encounter  in  their  operations  in  the  severe  cold  winter  of 
Siberia  were  immense. 

**  In  January,  192(),  the  United  States  decided  to  termi- 
nate its  military  undertaking  in  Siberia,  and  ordered  the 
withdrawal  of  its  forces.  For  some  time  thereafter,  Jap- 
anese troops  continued  alone  to  carry  out  the  dutv  of 
guarding  several  points  along  the  Trans-Sil^erian  Rail- 
ways in  fulfillment  of  Inter- Allied  arrangements,  and  of 
affording  facilities  to  the  returning  Czecho- Slovaks. 

^  The  last  column  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops  safely  em- 
barked from  Vladivostok  in  September,  1020.  Ever  since 
then,  Japan  has  been  looking  forward  to  an  early  mo- 
ment for  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from  Sil)eria. 
The  maintenance  of  such  troops  in  a  foreign  land  is  for 
her  a  costly  and  thankless  undertaking,  and  she  will  be 
only  too  happy  to  be  relieved  of  such  responsibility.  In 
fact,  the  evacuation  of  the  Trans-Baikal  and  the  Amur 
Provinces  was  already  complete  in  1920.  The  only  region 
which  now  remains  to  be  evacuated  is  a  southern  portion 
of  the  Maritime  Province  around  Vladivostok  and 
Xikolsk. 

*'It  will  be  ai)preciated  that  for  Japan  the  question  of 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Siberia  is  not  quite  as 
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simple  as  it  was  for  ocher  Allied  P-cm^nsw    Ix  a^  fen 

Slace.  there  is  a  coof^ideraUe  Docl^r  •c*f  Ji^iuiffi»  irv^ 
ents  who  had  lawfidlT  and  under  g^TnatHf^-^-^  ^xrvtitT es- 
tablished theniselves  inSi^jeria  k^i^  l^rfv-cit  ixfttt  Bnfiii^ri 
eruption,  and  were  there  entirelj  wei^MoneL  In  U.r. 
prior  to  the  joint  Anierican-Japancse  eJIjUtj  emei^iraL 
the  number  of  such  residents  was  alrcafr  m:  ieat  maji 
9.717.  In  the  actual  situation  prev-^il:z;r  iiiiwf-  txaiwa 
Japanese  re^iietis  can  hardly  be  expwt^^i  iv  i>j&  i5*r  uSit 
protection  of  their  live*  and  prop«ertT  to  aiij  "ruftjer  Mr 
thorities  than  Japanese  trrx»f>s-  Whrnever  iiXirajiLs  :^sst 
tn>  ♦p?  have  ev^/^^iaie*!  in  the  j*^^  hane  liZtfUi  2ic»'  ri*- 
onler.  an-i  pra'.t!«-ai]iv  all  Jaj/aDene  re^-ieats  iinn^  ij*i 
precip:t;^i«!*]j  u.  withdraw,  to  seek  f»>r  iL*tbr  "z^ir^oasiL 
safetT.  In  so  with  irawii:^.  thev  havip  ^*Mft  •:*  «l.jHi{^i  &> 
leave  behind  large  p*->n!^»n!?  of  their  p'rcr^wtx.  ACtanijoi^i 
and  cnp»p»tt-»-tei-  and  lh«rir  homes  and  pLi*nes  -.f  "rrasouftas 
have  I'een  destn>ve'L  AVl,:]^-  the  h^ri^t-pts  -lzji  j.tsees 
thus  f,^ii:re-l  the  Jaj:«a&e?e  in  the  Traiiis-Rkikil  xljL  Oit 
Amur  prcivin'r-es  have  h-een  sen«>Tis  ei>  :i^ri-  !r>:n*  ext«i- 
sive  dam^i:res  are  likely  to  f«  How  fr*;»m  ir^e  ev^.:i.is> c  '.^f 
AHadivi^stok.  in  whi.h  a  larse  numl^r  of  J^piALttsit  OAve 
always  b«e^n  ivsident  and  a  gT*-ater  ani^-jjjt  of  JapiLC^ise 
capital  investeiJ. 

-There  is  an«>ther  diffculty  by  which  Jap^an  b  btxd 
in  pnxve-IiniT  to  the  re* -till  of  her  tn>>p<5  frvm  the  M-nri- 
time  Pn->vin-:T?.  Ihie  to  ge»'<!T^ phical  prv^pinquity.  the 
♦general  situaiiMn  in  the  di-trict-  an>un«i  YladiTostok 
and  Xikidsk  is  N>imd  to  ^S^rt  the  security  of  Kon»a 
fnuitier.  In  f»articular,  it  is  known  thit  these  •listri'Cts 
have  K»asi  Iven  the  l-ase  of  Korean  ojuspiracies  against 
Japan.  Those  hc^stile  Koreans.  j«»Lniiig  han«is  with  law- 
less elements  in  Russia,  attemp»ce«l  in  V>2^^  to  inv^ile 
Korea  thnniirh  the  Chinese  territory  of  Chienta.  They 
s**t  tire  to  the  Japanese  (.V.nsulate  at  Hunchun.  and  cum- 
mitteil  indiscriminate  acts  of  munler  and  pillage.  At 
the  pivsent  time,  they  are  un-Ier  the  effective  control  of 
Japam^se  tnH^jxs  stationed  in  the  ilaritime  Province,  bat 
thev  will  no  douV't  renew  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
Korea  at  the  first  favorable  opp>rtunity  thai  may  present 
itself. 

"  Haviuir  repinl  to  th»>se  c»»nsi derations,  the  Japanese 
(lovonuncnt  have  felt  U>und  to  exercise  precautioQ  in 
carry inff  out  the  contemplite^i  evacuation  of  the  ilari- 
time  Provimv.  Should  they  take  hasty  action  without 
adiHjuate  prt>vision  for  the  future  they  would  be  delin- 
quent in  their  duty  of  alTor  iinir  protection  to  a  large 
nmnlHT  of  their  nationals  resident  in  the  di^ricts  in  ques- 
tion and  of  maintainincr  order  and  securitr  in  Korea. 

*'  It  should  lie  made  clear  that  no  part  oi  the  Slaritime 
Province  is  under  Japan's  military  o^vupation.  Japm- 
ne-e  triM>|>s  are  still  stations  1  in  the  southern  portion  of 
that  Proviui^e,  but  they  have  not  set  up  any  civil  or  mili- 
tary administration  to  displace  local  authorities.    Their 
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activity  is  confined  to  measures  of  self-protection  against 
the  menace  to  their  own  safety  and  to  the  safety  of  their 
country  and  nationals.  They  are  not  in  occupation  of 
those  districts  any  more  than  American  or  other  Allied 
troops  could  be  said  to  have  been  in  occupation  of  the 
places  in  which  they  were  formerly  stationed. 

^The  Japanese  Government  are  anxious  to  see  an 
orderly  and  stable  authority  speedily  reestablished  in 
the  Par  Eastern  possessions  of  Russia.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  they  manifested  a  keen  interest  in  the  patriotic 
but  ill-fated  struggle  of  Admiral  Kolchak.  They  have 
shown  readiness  to  lend  their  good  offices  for  prompting 
the  reconciliation  of  various  political  groups  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  But  they  have  carefully  retrained  from  sup- 
porting one  faction  against  another.  It  will  be  recalled, 
for  instance,  that  they  withheld  all  assistance  from  Gen- 
eral Rozanow  against  the  revolutionary  movements 
which  led  to  his  overthrow  in  January,  1920.  They 
maintained  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality,  and  refused 
to  interfere  in  these  movements,  which  it  would  have 
been  quite  easy  for  them  to  suppress,  if  they  had  so  de- 
sired. 

"  In  relation  to  this  policy  of  nonintervention,  it  may 

^  useful  to  refer  briefly  to  the  past  relations  between 

*he  Japanese  authorities  and  Ataman  Semenoff,  which 

®^ni  to  have  been  a  source  of  popular  misgiving  and 

^P^ulation.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the  growinc: 

^Pprochement  between  the  Germans  and  the  Bolshevik 

^^^ernment  in  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  1918  naturally 

^^^  Hse  to  apprehensions  in  the  Allied  countries  that  a 

W^^c/erable  quantity  of  munitions  supplied  by  those 


OY»4^    "^as  organizing  a  movement  to  check  such  Bolshevik 

^.c^^'^^i^ies  and  to  preserve  order  and  stability  in  that 

r^g^^M^-    It  was  in  this  situation  that  Japan,  as  well  as 

^J^°?^   c>f  the  Allies,  began  to  give  support  to  the  Cossack 

vni^-f  ^      After  a  few  months,  such  support  by  the  other 

jP^^^^i^  was  discontinued ;  the  Japanese  were  reluctant  to 

?/^^*^*"lon  their  friend,  whose  efforts  in  the  Allied  cause 

^^  tiad  originally  encouraged;  and  they  maintained  for 

,7^^  t:  ime  their  connection  with  Ataman  Semenoff.    They 

I  ^^■'*  l\owever,  no  intention  whatever  of  interfering  in  the 

.1?*^^  -^tic  affairs  of  Russia,  and  when  it  was  found  that 

1^  'Assistance  rendered  to  the  Ataman  was  likely  to  com- 

^ji*^'^^^  the  internal  situation  in  Siberia,  they  terminated 

j^      ''^lations  with  him  and  no  support  of  any  kind  has 

iP^l>een  extended  to  him  by  the  Japanese  authorities. 

-,    -\He  Japanese  Government  are  now  seriously  con- 

tW^^^  plans  which  would  justify  them  in  carrying  out 

^1^**    decision  of  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese 

^^p3  from  the  Maritime  Province,  with  reasonable  pre- 

^*on  for  the  security  of  Japanese  residents  and  of  the 
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Korean  frontier  re^ons.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  nego- 
tiations were  open^  some  time  ago  at  Dairen  between  the 
Jaj^anebe  representatives  and  the  agents  of  the  Chita 
i^fOvemmenL 

**  Those  negotiations  at  Dairen  are  in  no  way  intended 
U)  secure  for  Japan  any  right  or  advantage  oi  an  exclu- 
sive nature.  Thev  have  been  solelv  actuated  bv  a  desire 
U}  adjust  some  of  the  more  pressing  questions  with  which 
Japan  Ls  confronted  in  relation  to  Liberia.  They  have, 
essentially  in  view  the  conclusion  of  provisional  commer- 
cial arrangements,  the  removal  of  the  existing  menace  to 
the  secfurity  of  Japan  and  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
Japanese  residents  in  Eastern  Siberia,  the  provision  of 
guarantees  for  the  freedom  of  lawful  undertakings  in 
that  region  and  the  prohibition  of  Bolshevik  propaganda 
over  the  Siberian  border.  Should  adequate  provisions 
be  arranged  on  the  line  indicated,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  at  once  proceed  to  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  Japanese  troops  from  the  ilaritime  Province. 

"  The  occupation  of  certain  points  in  the  Russian  Prov- 
ince of  Sakhalin  is  wholly  different,  both  in  nature  and 
in  origin,  from  the  stationing  of  troops  in  the  Maritime 
Province.  History  affords  lew  instances  similar  to  the 
incident  of  1920  at  Nikolaievsk,  where  more  than  seven 
hundred  Japanese,  including  women  and  children^  as 
well  as  the  duly  recognized  Japanese  Consul  and  his 
family  and  his  official  staff,  were  cruelly  tortured  and 
massacred.  No  nation  worthy  of  respect  will  possibly 
remain  forbearing  under  such  a  strain  of  provocation. 
Xor  was  it  possible  for  the  Japanese  Government  to  dis- 
regard the  just  popular  indignation  aroused  in  Japan 
bv  the  incident.  I  nder  the  actual  condition  of  things^ 
•fapan  found  no  alternative  but  to  occupy,  as  a  measure 
of  reprisal,  certain  points  in  the  Russian  Province  of 
Sakhalin  in  which  the  outrage  was  committed,  pendin&^ 
the  establishment  in  Russia  of  a  responsible  authority 
with  whom  she  can  communicate  in  order  to  obtain  due 
satisfaction. 

"  Nothing  is  further  from  the  thought  of  the  Japanese 
Government  than  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  help- 
less conditions  of  Russia  for  prosecuting  selfish  designs, 
Japan  recalls  with  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  the 
brilliant  role  which  Russia  played  in  the  interest  of  civi- 
lization during  the  earlier  stage  of  the  (ireat  War.  The 
Japanese  peoijle  have  shown  and  will  continue  to  show 
every  sympatnetic  interest  in  the  efforts  of  patriotic  Rus- 
sians aspiring  to  the  unity  and  rehabilitation  of  their 
country.  The  military  occupation  of  the  Russian  Prov- 
ince of  Sakhalin  is  oiily  a  temporary  measure,  and  will 
naturally  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  settle* 
ment  of*  the  question  shall  have  been  arranged  with  an 
orderly  Russian  Government. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Japanese  Delegation  is  authorized 
to  declare  that  it  is  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  Japaja 
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to  r«sp€ct  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  and  to  ob- 
setrv-e  the  principle  of  nonintervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  ttiat  country,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  equnl 
opf>ort;unity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
in  ^  v^ry  part  of  the  Russian  possessions." 

X  stxn  also  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and 
Par  Eastern  Questions  to  present  to  the  Conference  for 
inoliision  in  its  records  the  statement  which  I  made  in 

to  this  statement  by  Baron   Shidehara   with 
to  Siberia.     This  statement  is  made  on  behalf 
^f  t,t%e  American  Government: 

**  The  American  Delegation  has  heard  the  statement 
^^  ^^WLiron  Shidehara  ana  has  taken  note  of  the  assurance 
gi'V'^x^  ^ji  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Government  with  re- 
9P^<^^  to  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  the 
^^'•i'time  Province  of  Siberia  and  from  the  Province  of 
Sakl^ttlin.  The  American  Delegation  has  also  noted  the 
•^^y*  ••a.xice  of  Japan  by  her  authorized  spokesman  that  it 
^  *^^i^  fixed  and  settled  policy  to  respect  the  territorial  in- 
\^tS.k  Mt,y  of  Russia,  and  to  observe  the  principle  of  non- 
mt^i^v-^ntion  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country,  as 
^^*1     as  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  com- 

and  industry  of  all  nations  in  every  part  of  the 


^^  •"-^^■'^  possessions. 

T*l:^ese  assurances  are  taken  to  mean  that  Japan  doe?3 

noc    gjoek,  through  her  military  operations  in  Sioeria,  to 

^''^I^^iH*  the  rights  of  the  Russian  people  in  any  respect, 

^r^*^     obtain  any  unfair  commercial  advantages,  or  to 

^TTf**^**^  for  her  own  use  the  Siberian  fisheries,  or  to  set 

H^»  ^*^    exclusive  exploitation  either  of  the  resources  of 

*    cl^*^*^lin  ox  of  the  Maritime  Province. 

^^-^^    Baron  Shidehara  pointed  out,  the  military  ex- 

^^*^ion  of  Japan  to  Siberia  was  originallv  umlertaken 

^.  ^^^liimon  accord  and  in  cooperation  with  the  I''^nited 

r^tat^^^    It  will  be  recalled  that  public  assurances  were 

P^^^    at  the  outset  by  both  Governments  of  a  firm  inten- 

Ksi  ^^~*  ''^P®^^  ^^®  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  and  to 

5^*^4x1  from  all  interference  in  Russian  internal  politics. 

?ri^w  of  the  reference  by  Baron  Shidehara  to  the 

F-rcit^ipation  of  the  American  Government  in  the  expe- 

rj^^**>>  of  1918, 1  should  like  to  place  upon  our  records  tor 

^*^s*iiis8ion  to  the  Conference  the  purposes  which  were 

t^^^^learly  stated  by  both  Governments. 

!• '■Tie  American  Government  set  forth  its  aims  and 

Sti^^  publicly  in  July,  1918.     The  purposes  of  the 

^.*^^^ition  were  said  to  be,  first,  to  help  the  Czecho- 

lir^^^ks  consolidate  their  forces:  second,  to  steadv  any 


J*     -  ^;;«»  at  self-government  or  self-defense  in  which  the 

^ians  themselves  might  be  willing  to  accept  assist- 

vo»r  ^    "*^'  third,  to  guard  the  military  stores  at  Madi- 

jj^j|JT*lie  American  Government  opposed  the  idea  of  a 

^^*^Ty  intervention,  but  regarded  military  action  as 

^'^■^ible  at  the  time  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
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the  Czecho-SIoTmks  coosoli date  their  forces  and  get  into 
succesEfuI  cooperation  with  their  Shivic  kinsmen,  and  to 
steady  any  efforts  at  self-^oTemment  or  self-deiense  in 
which  the  Kossians  themselYes  might  be  willing«to  accept 
assistance.  It  was  stated  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  ask  all  associated  in  this  course  of  action 
to  unite  in  assuring  the  people  of  Bussia,  in  the  most 
public  and  solemn  manner,  that  none  of  the  Grovernments 
uniting  in  acti<m  either  in  Siberia  or  in  northern  Bussia 
contemplated  any  interference  of  any  kind  with  the 
political  sovereignty  of  Bussia,  any  intervention  in  her 
internal  affairs  or  any  impairment  of  her  territorial 
integrity  either  now  or  thereafter,  but  that  each  of  the 
Associated  Powers  had  the  single  object  of  affording  such 
aid  as  should  be  acceptable,  and  only  such  aid  as  snould 
be  acceptable,  to  the  Bussian  people  in  their  endeavor  to 
regain  control  of  their  own  affairs,  their  own  territory, 
and  their  own  destiny. 

**  What  I  have  just  stated  is  found  in  the  public  state- 
ment of  the  American  Government  at  that  time. 

'*  The  Japanese  Government,  with  the  same  purpose,  set 
forth  its  position  in  a  statement  published  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government  on  August  2,  1918,  in  which  it  was 
said : 

'* '  The  Japanese  (jovernment,  being  anxious  to  fall  in 
with  the  desires  of  the  American  Government  and  also 
to  act  in  harmony  with  tlie  Allies  in  this  expedition, 
have  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  dispatch  suitable  forces 
for  the  proposed  mission.  A  certam  number  of  these 
t  loops  will  be  sent  forthwith  to  Vladivostock.  In  adopt-. 
ing  tliis  course,  the  Japanese  Government  remain  un- 
shaken in  their  constant  desire  to  promote  relations  of 
I'lnhiring  friendship  with  Bussia  ana  the  Bussian  people, 
ntu\  rcaflinn  their  avowed  policy  of  respecting  the  terri- 
toriiil  int<»grity  of  Bussia  and  of  abstaining  xrom  all  in- 
U'tfi't't'titi*  in  her  internal  politics.  They  further  de- 
f'lttvi*  that,  upon  the  realization  of  the  projects  above 
ifi'liraU'd.  they  will  immediately  withdraw  all  Japanese 
irf9^i\)H  from  Bussian  territory  and  will  leave  wholly  un- 
i(ii\t:i'm'il  the  sovereignty  of  Bussia  in  all  its  phases, 
••  '.^r'  ^-r  political  or  military.' 

-  Th*'  I'nited  States  of  America  withdrew  its  troops 
frrr:.  S:'*?ria  in  the  spring  of  1920,  because  it  considered 
r  it  :!.•>  Mriirinul  purposes  of  the  expedition  had  either 
'.-rr-  1.  .":::rl|<hed  or  would  not  longer  be  subserved  by 
•  -:  :\r':  aif.itarv  activity  in  Siberia.  The  American 
-  -^ ::  - :  i  rLen  ceasod  to  W  a  party  to  the  expedition, 
':  :  .:  rvriiiiusl  a  close  lUvs^^rver  of  events  in  Eastern 
'^  t-.T  i  i:i  :  hjis  had  an  extended  diplomatic  cori'e- 
'\  -   •  *r»:i   thi<  Mibi^vl   with  the  Governmeni   of 


^  •  I, 


17a::- 


-•    <  *o  f:-:4v.klY  ^w\\o\)  that  this  corres[K)ndence 
•'  1   •  r.  V  I  xv\vMsl  uu  iHU^niity  of  views  between  the 

Vl;o  \*iM\sl  Siati*s  has  not  been  un- 
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tninclful  of  the  direct  exposure  of  Japan  to  bolshevisni 
in  Siberia  and  the  special  problems  which  the  conditions 
^xistiiifr  there  have  created  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, but  it  has  been  strongly  disposed  to  the  belief  that 
the    i>ublic  assurances  given  by  the  two  Governments  at 
the*     inception  of  the  joint  expedition  nevertheless  re- 
quired the  complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from 
all     Russian  territory — if  not  immediately  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops,  then  within  a  rea- 
soriAble  time. 

**--Vs  to  the  occupation  of  Sakhalin  in  reprisal  for  the 

massa^cre  of  the  Japanese   at  Nikolaievsk,  the  United 

*^ta.tjes,  not  unimpressed  by  the  serious  character  of  that 

catastrophe,  but,  having  in  mind  the  conditions  accepted 

"y  lx>th  governments  at  the  outset  of  the  joint  expedition, 

of    whioh  the  Nikolaievsk  massacres  must  be  considered 

an    i  no  i  dent,  it  has  regretted  that  Japan  should  deem  ncc- 

cessa.ry  the  occupation  of  Eussian  territory  as  a  means  of 

jSf^^^i^ir^g  a  suitable  adjustment  with  a  future  Russian 

C»o\rex-rfcment. 

e  general  p>osition  of  the  American  Government 


^^^    s^t  forth  in  a  communication  to  Japan  of  May  31, 
f^^'         In   that  communication   appears  the   following 


**  c 


ie  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  lin- 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  led  it,  in  the 
^rr^^^^^  of  1918,  upon  an  understanding  with  the  Gov- 
^elV^^^^^  of  Japan,  to  dispatch  troops  to  Siberia,  if  it 
*^  ^f^^-ted  to  point  out  that,  in  its  view,  continued  occu- 
py I  ^»>    of  the  strategic  centers  in  Eastern  Siberia — ^in- 
^^ ^y**"^^  the  indefinite  possession  of  the  port  of  Vladi- 
^  ^  ^^^^  the  stationing  of  troojxs  at  Habarovsk,  Nikolai- 
^    ^^-^    X>e  Castries,  Mago,  Sopniesk,  and  other  important 
^Jp^^^  the  seizure  of  the  Russian  portion  of  Sakhalin, 
?/*^  ^^lie  establishment  of  a  civil  administration,  which 
t  ^^^^'^•l^'y  lends  itself  to  misconception  and  antagonism — 
o^d  M^ier  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  unrest  and  dis- 

tt^^in  that  region. 
^  ^TTie  military  occupation ' — 
u  r-^'^  ^m^  reaciing  from  the  note  of  May  31,  U921— 
I  .       *Tie  military  occupation  in  reprisal  for  the  Niko- 
P^^l<  affair  is  not  fundamentally  a  question  of  the 
-...l^^  ^  tv  of  procedure  under  the  recognized  rules  of  inter- 

.^^kl  law.' 
Ilj^*  «ie  note  goes  on  to  say  that  *the  issue  presented  is 
Iq  J^^'^  ^^c  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  the  assurances  given 
^j^  J*^^  Russian  people,  which  were  a  matter  of  frank 
^J[^^»iges  and  ot  apparently  complete  understanding  be- 
Tij^^^  tihe  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  Japan. 
jl^^^J^  assurances  were  intended  by  the  Government  of 
pp^^^CTnited  States  to  convey  to  tKe  people  of  Russia  a 
(^^  ^iae  on  the  part  of  the  Wo  Governments  not  to  use 
)^>int  expedition,  or  any  incidents  which  might  arise 
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out  of  it,  as  an  occasion  to  occupy  territory^  even  tempo- 
rarily, or  to  assume  any  military  or  administrative  con- 
trol over  the  people  of  Siberia/ 

"  Further,  in  the  same  note,  the  American  Government 
stated  its  position  as  follows : 

•"*In  view  of  its  conviction  that  the  course  followed 
by  the  Government  of  Japan  brings  into  question  the 
very  definite  understanding  concluded  at  the  time  troops 
were  sent  to  Siberia,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  in  candor  explain  its  position  and  say  to  the  Jap- 
anese Government  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  neither  now  nor  hereafter  recognize  as  valid 
any  claims  or  titles  arising  out  of  the  present  occupation 
and  control,  and  that  it  can  not  acquiesce  in  any  action 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Japan  which  might  impair 
existing  treaty  rights  or  the  political  or  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Russia. 

"'The  Government  of  Japan  will  appreciate  that^  in 
expressing  its  views,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  desire  to  impute  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  motives  or  purposes  other  than  those  which  have 
heretofore  been  so  frankly  avowed.  The  purpose  of  this 
Government  is  to  inform  the  Japanese  Government  of 
its  own  conviction  that,  in  the  present  time  of  disorder 
in  Russia,  it  is  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  those  who  look 
forward  to  the  tranquillization  of  the  Russian  people,  and 
a  restoration  of  normal  conditions  among  them,  to  avoid 
all  action  which  might  keep  alive  their  antagonism  and 
distrust  towards  outside  political  agencies.  Now,  espe- 
cially, it  is  incumbent  upon  the  friends  of  Russia  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  domestic  contentions  of  the  Russian 
people,  to  be  scrupulous  to  avoid  inflicting  what  might 
appear  to  them  a  vicarious  penalty  for  sporadic  acts  of 
lawlessness,  and,  above  all  to  abstain  from  even  the  tem- 
porary and  conditional  impairment  by  any  foreign  Power 
of  the  territorial  status  which,  for  them  as  ror  other 
peoples,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  sensitive  national  feeling 
transcending  perhaps  even  the  issues  at  stake  among 
themselves.' 

"  To  that  American  note  the  Japanese  (Jovemment  re- 

glied  in  Julv,  1921,  setting  forth  in  substance  what  Baron 
hidehara  has  now  stated  to  this  Committee,  pointing 
out  the  conditions  under  which  Japan  had  taken  the 
action  to  which  reference  was  made,  and  giving  the  as- 
surances, which  have  here  been  reiterated,  with  respect  to 
its  intention  and  policy. 

"While  the  discussion  of  these  matters  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  friendliest  feeling,  it  has  naturally  been 
the  constant  and  earnest  hope  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment— and  of  Japan  as  well,  I  am  sure— that  this  occa- 
sion for  divergence  of  views  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments might  be  removed  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It 
has  l>een  with  a  feeling  of  special  gratification,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  American  Delegation  has  listened  to^  the 
assurance  given  by  their  Japanese  colleague,  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  friendliness  that  they  reiterate  the  hope 
that  J&pan  will  find  it  possible  to  carry  out  within  the 
near  :fiiture  her  expressea  intention  of  terminatinjg  finally 
the  Siberian  expeaition  and  of  restoring  Sakhalin  to  the 
RuHsian  people.  (Applause.) 
M;.  tSarraut  addressea  the* committee  as  follows: 
'*He  said  he  gave  his  full  and  unreserved  adherence  to 
this  resolution.  In  giving  this  unreserved  adherence,  he 
liked  to  remember  that  France  was  the  oldest  ally,  per- 
hai>s,  of  Russia,  and  in  this  respect  it  was  with  a  par- 
ticiil3.r  feeling  of  Ratification  that  he  would  state  that 
^^  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  exchange  of 
vie^^^s  that  had  just  taken  place  before  the  committee 
bet'^een  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  French  Government  would  hear  with  the 
s^*^«  feelings  the  formal  assurance  given  by  Baron  Shide- 
'^^^^^.^  of  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Government  con- 
^I'^iiig  Siberia ;  of  Japan's  desire  to  withdraw  her  troops 
^^^p^  Russia  as  soon  as  possible ;  of  its  firm  intention  not 
^  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Russia ;  and  of  its 
"*^**   purpose  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Russia. 

*^i^nce  had  full  trust  in  Japan,  who  had  alwajs 
P'^'^'^^tl  a  loyal  and  trustworthv  friend.  It  was  quite 
^^'^^in  that  this  assurance  woula  be  carried  out.  France 
aocej>ted  this  with  all  the  more  i)leasure  because  it  was 
^^^^^ly  the  program  which  the  French  Government  had 
^il^?^-^^  in  1918  and  which  led  them  to  interfere  in 
^  *^>ei*i»  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  set  forth  so 


^^^^tly  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
^^  ^His  point  he  could  not  fail  to  restate  quite  clearly 
r  ^'^oci's  intention,  like  that  of  her  Allies,  to  respect  the 
*^^^?^*ity  of  Russia,  and  to  have  the  integrity  or  Russia 
'^^^^^^d?  a^d  not  to  interfere  in  her  internal  policy, 

t.     *"^nce  remained  faithful  to  the  friendship  of  Kussia. 

ff^F-r^    she  could  not  forget.    She  entertainea  feelings  oi 

P^yitvide  to  the  Russian  people,  as  she  did  to  her  other 

1  ^^^*      Russia  had  been  her  friend  of  the  first  hour^nd 

?®  ^^^^^  loyal ;  she  had  stuck  to  her  word  until  the  Kus- 

th^    ^^ovemment  was  betrayed  in  the  way  with  which 

ful^  present  were  familiar.    France  also  remained  f aith- 

^r    ^^>    the  hope  that  the  day  would  come  when  through 

-g^  ^«annel  of  a  normal  and  regular  government  great 

rr?^^^^  would  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  rulfill  her  destiny. 

^^    it  would  be  good  for  her  to  find  unimpaired  the 

P^^*j*^ony  that  had  oeen  kept  for  her  by  the  honesty  and 

T^T  *^  01  her  Allies.    It  was  with  this  feeling  that  the 

ado^^-    Delegation  with  great  pleasure  concurred  in  the 

JP^ion  of  trie  present  resolution." 

^■^^^  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  recommended  by  the 

^"^**^ittee  that  these  statements  be  spread  upon  the  min- 

**  ^f  the  Conference  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  record. 

S.  Doc.  126,  67-2 14 
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Do  you  desire  to  discuss  the  matter?    Are  you  ready  U» 
act) 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium? 

Baron  de  Cartier  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China?    • 

Mr.  Szb:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  France  ? 

Mr.  Sarraitt:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Sohanzer  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Netherlands  ? 

JoNKHEER  BeeliAerts  VAN  Blokland  :  Asseuts. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscount  d'Alte  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  That  con- 
cludes the  report  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  Questions. 

For  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armament,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  resolution  has  been 
adopted  providing  for  a  commission  to  examine  the  rules 
maae  necessary  by  recent  experience  with  respect  to  the 
new  agencies  of  warfare.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Root  to  present 
the  resolution.     {Applause,) 

Mr,  Root  {speaking  in  k'nglish) :  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  agr^Bed : 

'^  I.  That  a  commission  composed  of  not  more  than  two 
members  representing  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
Powers  shall  be  constituted  to  consider  the  following 
questions : 

'^  (a)  Do  existing  rules  of  international  law  adequately 
cover  new  methods  of  attack  or  defense  resulting  from 
the  introduction  or  development,  since  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  19(^7,  of  new  agencies  of  warfare? 

*'(/>)  If  not  so,  what  changes  in  the  existing  rules 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  thereof  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations? 

"  II.  That  notices  of  appointment  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  shall  be  transmitteil  to  the  Government 
of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  within  three  months 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Conference,  which, 
after  consultation  with  the  Towers  vxineemed,  will  fix 
the  dav  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  commission. 

**Ill.  That  the  commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
quest assistance  and  advice  from  experts  in  international 
law  and  in  land,  naval,  and  aerial  wmrfareL 
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^  IV.  That  the  commission  shall  report  its  conclusions 
to  each  of  the  Powers  represented  in  its  membership. 
Those  Powers  shall  thereupon  confer  as  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  report  and  the  course  to  be  followed  to  secure 
the  consideration  of  its  recommendations  by  the  other 
civilized  Powers." 

The  committee  also  adopted  a  resolution  which  is  in 
effect  a  part  of  the  resolution  I  have  just  read : 

^*  Resolved^  That  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Powers 
agreeing  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  rules  of  international  law  respect- 
ing new  agencies  of  warfare  that  the  commission  shall 
review  or  report  upon  the  rules  or  declarations  relating 
to  submarines  or  the  use  of  noxious  gases  and  chemicals 
Already  adopted  by  the  Powers  in  this  conference." 

I  submit  these  resolutions  for  action,  as  constituting 
one  body  of  resolutions. 

The  Chairman:  The  resolutions  are  before  you  for 
approval.    Are  you  ready  to  act? 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Baijpour  :  Assents. 

The  Cilairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Italy  ? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Japan  ? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  resolutions  are  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chairman  (speaking  in  English) :  I  have  also 
to  rMK)rt  that  the  following  resolution  was  recorded  in 
the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armament  and,  by  its 
direction,  is  reported  to  be  included  in  the  record  of  the 
ftiH  C  onierence.  This  relates  to  a  provision  in  the  Five- 
Power  Treatv  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  capital 
dims. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

"  It  should  therefore  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
^hcommittee  and  before  the  full  Conference  that  the 
l^owers  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Naval  Limitation  re- 

Efd  themselves  in  honor  bound  not  to  sell  any  sliips 
tween  the  present  date  and   the   ratification  of   the 
Treaty  when  such  a  sale  would  be  a  breach  of  Article 

Shall  this  be  spread  upon  the  record  of  the  Conference? 

The  United  otates  of  America  assents. 

The  British  Empire? 

yisL  BaIjFour:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  France  ? 

Mil  Sarraitt  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Sghakzer:  Assents. 
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The  Chaibman:  Japan? 
Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 
The  Chairman:  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chairman  (speixking  in  English) :  I  assume  that 
we  should  provide  tor  the  closing  of  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
retariat General.  The  minutes  of  the  present  meeting 
may  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  next  and  closing 
session  of  the  Conference.  Provision  has  already  been 
made  in  the  committees  by  which  the  Secretary  General 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  correction  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  by  representatives  appointed  for  that 
purpose  on  behalf  of  the  several  delegations,  and  to  take 
the  minutes  as  thus  corrected  and  provide  for  their  print- 
ing and  publication  in  permanent  form.  I  assume  that 
that  action  on  the  part  of  the  committees  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Conference,  and  the  Secretary  General  be 
directed  accordingly,  and  also  that  the  Secretary  General 
be  directed  to  take  the  minutes  of  the  plenary  sessions 
of  the  Conference,  as  finally  corrected,  and  provide  for 
their  printing  and  publication  in  permanent  form.  Do 
you  desire  any  discussion  of  that  question?  Are  you 
ready  to  act  upon  the  matter? 

Tlie  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium? 

Baron  de  Cartier  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour:  Assents. 

The  Chahiman  :  China  ? 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  France  ? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Italy? 

Senator  Schanzer:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscount  d'Alte  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English)  :  Is  there  any 
further  matter  that  any  of  the  Delegates  desire  to  bring 
before  the  Conference  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  {speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen : 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  November,  exactly  12  weeks 
ago,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  xn  an  elo- 
quent speech  with  which  he  inaugurated  our  meet- 
ings, asked  us  to  approach  our  labors  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness that  we  were  working  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind, and  that  the  spirit  that  should  animate  us  was  the 
spirit  of  simplicity,  honor,  and  honesty. 
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Looking  back  over  that  12  weeks,  I  think  we  may  say. 
without  undue  self-esteem,  that  that  advice*  so  nobly 
tendered  by  the  head  of  the  State  under  whose  hospi- 
tality our  meetings  have  been  carried  on,  has  been  taken, 
and  that  we  have  had  the  consciousness  that  we  were 
working  in  the  service  of  mankind ;  that  we  had  the  con- 
sciousness that  if  that  service  was  to  be  of  any  avail,  it 
must  be  carried  out  in  the  s[)irit,  to  use  the  President's 
words,  of  simplicity,  honesty,  and  honor.     {ApplmiHe.) 

You  have  listened  «t  this  Plenary  Conference  to  the 
rer«)rd  of  our  work :  and  I  om  well  l)elieve  that  the  mass 
of  treaties,  of  resolutions,  of  statements  put  on  record 
may  almost  prcMlucc  in  tlie  minds  of  the  audit*>rs  a  feel- 
ing of  confusion,  as  if  the  mass  of  work  turned  out  was 
inde<Hl  formidable  in  quantity,  but  that  tliere  was  no 
underlying  idea  regulating  its  character;  that  it  was  a 
mighty  mass  of  which  the  phin  was  by  no  means  obvious. 
I  think  that  those  who  have  Ix^en  engiige<l  in  the  work 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  who  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  calmly  c<msidering  it  as  a  whole,  will  see  the  great 
resnilts  we  have  attained,  as  well  as  the  extraordmary 
niaKs  of  detail  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.  We  have 
had  to  travel  over  the  globe  and  we  liave  dealt  both  with 
things  most  trifling,  anparently,  and  with  things  of  the 
deepest  importance.  Vve  have  si)ent  much  time  over 
discussing  a  traffic  manager  of  a  small  railway  in  the  Far 
Kast:  and  connected  with  that  are  the  great  moral  (|ues- 
tions  which  under  Mr.  Root's  guidance  we  have  attempted 
to  doal  with :  and  if  we  have  touched  up<m  po>t  offices  in 
China,  so  also  we  have  traveled  over  the  immense  area 
of  the  Pacific,  and  have  dealt  with  questions  which  touch 
not  merely  the  Pacific,  but  the  whole  interests  of  all 
the  civilize<l  world.  If  you  would  really  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  our  accomplishment,  and  the  method  by 
which  our  results  have  l)een  achieved,  may  I  ask  you  to 
i-ast  your  memories  back  only  a  few  nKmths  ago,  when  a 
spirit  of  deep  anxiety  overshadowed  the  minos  of  every 
man  who  contemplated  the  state  of  publi<»  feeling  in  the 
great  Pacific  area.  You  will  n'inenilH»r  that  at  that  time, 
although  the  world  was  still  bleeding  from  rerent  wounds, 
although  every  nation  was  groaning  umler  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  nevertheless  men  who  profess  to  have  the  gift 
of  foi-esight  talked  glil)ly  alK>ut  inevitable  naval  wars, 
and  when  the  greatest  maritime  powers  in  the  world  felt 
that  thev  were  almost  committed  to  that  fatal  rivalrv  of 
shipbuilding,  which  meant  not  only  ruin  to  the  finances 
of  the  worhl,  but  was  a  stan<ling  menace  to  its  peace. 
I  am  not  talking  alKMit  ancient  history.  I  am  talking 
•Imut  a  state  of  things  which  was  prevalent  within  the 
laat  12  months,  and  incleed  up  to  a  time  more  rerent  than 
a  vear  ago. 

^!av  we  not  see  in  the  change<l  feelings  of  men  that 
alpwiAy  the  work  of  this  ('onferen<*e  has  produceil  benefi- 
rfnt  results?  Aln»adv  this  feelingr  of  mutual  suspicicm, 
of  mutual  fear,  has  given  way  to  a  8i)irit  of  very  differ- 
ent character.    Confidence  has  taken  the  place  of  mis- 
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trust.  AH  those  who  either  from  the  financial  or  the 
moral  side  looked  with  horror  upon  this  competitive 
building  in  armaments  now  feel  that  by  the  labors  of 
this  Conference,  by  the  spirit  it  has  shown,  by  the  de- 
cisions to  which  it  has  come,  a  new  era  has  .really  begun 
over  the  whole  world,  but  more  than  anywhere  else  over 
that  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  great  maritime 
powers  are  most  intimately  and  deeply  concerned.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  if  you  think  for  a  moment,  you  will  See  how 
closely  all  the  apparently  infinitely  varied  labors  that 
we  have  undertaken  combine  to  cooperate  with  those 
great  results  that  we  are  happy  to  proclaim  to-day. 

The  center  of  our  troubles  has  been  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems with  which  the  special  conditions  of  China  have 
given  rise  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Through 
the  whole  of  that  quarter  of  a  century  the  relations  be- 
tween China  and  foreign  Powers — and  still  more  between 
foreign  Powers  themselves  in  relation  to  China — have 
given  endless  cause  of  anxiety  and  preoccupation  to 
statesmen.  I  do  not  say  that  difficulties  arising  in  the 
Far  East  are  forever  at  an  end.  It  is  impossible  to  apply 
to  China  the  simple  formul®  which  content  us  when  we 
are  dealing  with  western  nations.  That  great  and 
ancient  civilization  does  not  easily  fit  into  our  more  re- 
cent schemes  of  political  thought,  and  China  suffers 
under  sources  of  weakness  which  we  citizens  of  western 
countries  do  not  find  it  always  easy  to  understand,  while 
she  certainly  enjoys  sources  of  strength  which  all  of  us 
would  be  happy  to  share.  But  we  have  to  recognize,  in 
the  first  place,  that  China  must  work  out  her  own  destiny 
in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  a  changing  world; 
that  all  we  can  do  is  to  help  her  along  her  path ;  that  she 
has  little  to  gain  from  our  advice;  and  tnat  it  is  upon 
sources  of  strength  drawn  from  within  herself,  and  these 
alone,  in  the  last  resort,  that  she  must  rely.  Neverthe- 
less, the  great  commercial  nations  that  trade  with  China 
have  suflfered  in  the  relations  between  themselves  owing 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  problem  which  I  have 
vaguely  indicated,  and  for  these  many  years  past  it  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  reconcile,  not  merely  the 
difficulties  arising  between  China  and  this  or  that  Power, 
but  between  all  the  Powers  in  their  common  relations  to 
the  great  empire  of  the  Far  East. 

I  hope — I  do  more  than  hope,  I  believe — that  the  great- 
est step  in  regularizing  those  relations  has  been  taken 
by  this  Conference,  under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States.  I  firmly  believe  that  though  difficulties  may  arise 
in  the  future,  people  will  never  have  to  go  further  back 
than  the  date  of  this  Conference.  -Here  it  is  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  lay  deep  and  solid  the  foundations  of 
honest  dealings  l>etween  one  another  and  between  our- 
selves and  the  Chinese  Empire;  and  if  any  nation  here- 
after deliberately  separates  itself  from  the  collective 
action  that  we  have  taken  in  Washington  in  this  year 
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of  ^ace,  that  nation  will  not  be  able  to  plead  ignorance, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  discuss  private  arrangements  which 
it  may  have  made  with  this  or  that  Chinese  government. 
We  shall  all  feel  that  we  belong  to  the  comity  of  nations 
in  our  dealings  with  China,  that  China  is  one  of  our- 
selves, and  that  as  we  owe  her  duties,  so  we  owe  corre- 
sponding duties  to  every  one  of  those  other  nations 
which  have  commercial  or  treaty  relations  with -the  Far 
East.     {Applause.) 

If  the  Far  Eastern  difficulties  were  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble,  if  it  was  from  them  that  this  brood  of 
suspicions  arose,  how  were  the  difficulties  thus  arising 
to  be  dealt  with?  Those  difficulties  were  aggravated  by 
a  grouping  of  naval  powers  in  the  Pacific  which  had 
indeed  a  very  solid  justification  in  the  historic  past, 
although  it  had  no  relevance  to  the  existing  situation, 
and  the  first  thing  therefore  to  do  was  to  clear  away  that 
which,  while  it  had  no  present  value  for  any  purpose  I 
know  of,  was  nevertheless  the  cause,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  unhappy  suspicions  and  discussions  as  to  what  would 
ocvur  should  this  or  that  serious  international  contin- 
gency arise,  and  these  suspicions  thus  aroused  made  the 
most  fatal  contribution  to  the  destruction  of  that  peace 
and  international  amity  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
prosperity,  either  East  or  West.  Those  cause's  of  mis- 
understandings have  been  removed;  and  now,  under  the 
quadruple  arrangement,  all  the  great  maritime  Powers 
of  the  Pacific  have  entered  into  a  formal  and  public 
undertaking  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  must  remove  all 
further  causes  of  international  offense.  That,  you  will 
notice,  is  the  second  stage  of  the  proceedings.  I  regard 
the  Chinese  problem  as  the  root,  as  the  first  stage.  I  re- 
gard the  quadruple  arrangement  as  the  second  stage; 
and  the  third  stage  of  this  great  policy  of  peace  and 
disarmament  is  the  diminution  of  fleets  and  the  cessation 
of  rival  building  between  the  great  maritime  Powers. 
{Applause.) 

These  are  all  interconnecting;  one  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  the  other.  The  effect  of  one  can  not  be 
estimated  unless  the  effect  of  all  the  others  is  taken  into 
account.  Thus  we  come  to  the  crown  and  summit  of  the 
great  effort  that  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  armaments,  and  with  the  diminution  of  arma- 
ments a  great  diminution  in  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
ever  required.  It  is  to  the  genius  and  inspiration  ot 
those  who  have  directed  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  this  matter  that  this  stage  stands  out  unique  in  history, 
90  far  as  I  know  {applause"^ ;  unique  in  history  as  a  great 
and  successful  effort  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  peace,  and 
to  render  more  remote  the  horrors  of  war.  If  the  United 
States  had  not  had  the  courage,  the  boldness  of  concep- 
tion which  enabled  them  to  announce  on  that  fateful 
Saturday,  the  12th  of  November,  what  their  view  of  dis- 
armament was,  all  the  rest  of  our  labors  would  have  losi 
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half,  and  I  think  much  more  than  half,  the  value  that 
they  now  possess.  Everything  turned  upon  that  first  da^, 
everything  turned  upon  the  nrst  announcement  of  their 
policy.  Iirom  that  moment  I  had  little  doubt  that  we 
^ould  achieve  great  results.  I  remember  speaking 
wrongly  about  this  subject  on  the  first  opportunit;^  I  had. 
I  thiSk  it  was  on  the  Tuesday  following  our  chairman's 
speech.  •  I  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  every 
consideration  which  I  have  since  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  every  result  which  I  have  seen  flowing  from  it, 
has  strengthened  my  conviction  that  on  this  everything 
depended,  and  that  it  was  the  admirable  inspiration  of 
this  policy  which  has  given  to  an  expectant  world  all  that 
anybody  possibly  could  hope  for,  and  far  more  than  ex- 
perienced statesmen  ever  dared  to  expect.  {Applause,) 
Let  no  one  think  that  this  abandonment  of  rivalry  in 
shipbuilding,  this  diminution  of  fleets,  this  scrapping  of 
great  weapons  of  war,  carries  with  it  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  diminution  of  security  on  the  part  ot  any  na- 
tion. I  do  not  think  we  need  have  feared  that  no  matter 
what  supplementary  arrangements  had  been  made;  but 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  mdke  a  supplementary 
arrangement  that  puts  the  question  beyond  doubt  or 
cavil.  I  do  not  think  any  clause  in  any  treaty  is  more 
happily  conceived  to  deal  with  the  special  peculiarities 
and  difficulties  of  the  Pacific  situation  than  that  which 
limits  and  fixes  the  places  where  the  great  naval  Powers 
are  permitted  to  extend  and  increase  their  naval  bases. 
I  do  not  say  that  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  policy.  I  do 
say  it  is  a  most  happy  and  fortunate  addition  to  it ;  that 
with  this  clause  in  the  treatj  we  can  say  with  absolute 
assurance  that  this  diminution  of  weapons  of  war  has 
been  accompanied  by  great  augmentation  in  the  sense 
of  national  security. 

Can  anything  be  more  happy  ?  Can  anything  be  more 
pregnant  of  good  results  for  the  future  of  the  world? 
Can  anything  more  surely  allay  those  suspicions  which 
make  peace  intolerable  and  war  probable? 

To  that  great  consummation  all  have  contributed ;  but 
in  particular  I  can  not  insist  too  repeatedly,  or  with 
greater  earnestness,  that  it  was  the  inspired  moment  of 
November  12  on  which  all  the  greatness  of  this  great 
transaction  really  depends.  Yet  I  think  I  must  add  some- 
thing more,  or  I  should  do  but  scanty  justice  to  the  char- 
acter and  labors  of  my  colleagues.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  has  been  ac- 
complished, let  me  assure  you  that  probably  nobody  ex- 
cept those  who  have  had  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  such  matters  know  how  difficult  the  machinery  of  an 
international  conference  inevitably  is.  Its  difficulties  are 
inevitable  for  this  simple  reason,  that  a  conference  does 
not  work  by  majorities.  One  recalcitrant  Power  can  stop 
the  whole  machine.  If  one  Power  refuses  its  assent,  the 
best  laid  devices  for  securing  the  felicity  of  mankind  are 
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l^iXiught  to  naught.    Unanimitjr  is  obligatory ;  and  when 
^c  remember  that  there  are  nine  Powers  concerned  in 
9ne  set  of  treaties,  and  no  less  than  five  Powers  concerned 
^Q  another,  and  that  each  of  them,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  approaches  every  separate  question  from  the 
*^gle  of  its  own  country^  looks  at  it  first  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  own  national  interests,  and  secondarily 
*f€»  that  the  interests  of  every  country  here  are  really 
'^ountl  up  with  the  interests  of  the  whole — when  you  re- 
member that  this  is  the  method  under  which  we  work, 
*  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  could  never  have 
^ttMXMxed  the  results  we  have,  if  the  statesmen  collected 
^tound  this  table  had  not  shown  themselves  sympathetic, 
^'eajr    of  comprehension,  unselfish  in  their  views,  and 
''iLx^ious  above  all  to  see  that  we  should  work  by  common 
^^J^is  toward  a  great  and  common  end. 
,  V^^    have  been  blessed  indeed — thrice  blessed — in  our 
^aix-xn^an  (^applause) ;  but  even  his  skill,  his  clearness  of 
j^^**firlBt,  his  invariable  courtesy,  his  unworried  patience 
TOixlcJ     have  been  insufficient  to  bring  us  to  this  happy 
^oael  lA^ion  of  whicli  we  shall  see  the  final  act  on  Monday, 
naci    1^^  not  had  for  his  assistants  a  body  of  men  who  I 
i^  jtiave  shown  themselves  possessed  of  all  the  highest 
9uaii^£^g  ^f  statesmanship.    If  the  countries  which  they 
repr^^^^n^  are  fortunate  enough  in  the  future  to  be  guided 
^y    ^^^i»lom  like  theirs,  I  almost  feel  that  perhaps  the 
tre^t;,^^     is  less  necessary  than  I  believe  it  to  be. 

'^^'^v",  ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  far  I  have  ventured  to 

5P^^|^      for  myself,  and  I  hope  with  the  approval  of  the 

r*-^^^li  Delegation.    I  am  now  happy  to  carry  out  a  duty 

^^^*^     has  been  entrusted  to  me  by  all  my  colleagues  sit- 

^^^  ^  ^•ound  this  table.    I  have  to  express  on  their  behalf 

'^'"^atitude  for  the  labors  which  the  General  Secre- 


y^^^^^  .^*  this  Conference  have  carried  out,  for  the  un- 

^j^^  **^^g  zeal  and  inexliaustible  patience  and  industry, 

j^^,  ^^tirtesy,  the  ability  and  the  good-will  which  they 

Qxxi^     ^t*ought  to  their  most  difficult  task.     {Appkmse^ 

ji^^j^    those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 

^^^^^M^  Working  of  the  machine  know  how  much  of  its  suc- 

tVit)s«>k  ^^^  depended  upon  the  labors  of  Mr.  Garrett  and 

PfJ^^.'^^ho  have  worked  with  him.     (Applattse.)     I  am 

j^  1   .^  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  expressing 


tbev  1?   and  to  all  his  colleagues  our  high  sense  of  what 
(^    *^«^ve  done  for  us. 


wesH      ^^ord  and  one  word  only  more  must  1  say.     I  think 

Q^^  5i^-^U.ld  all  feel  that,  if  we  separated  without  expressing 

^vh^^   K^*^     ^  ^^^*  Camerlynck,  the  translator  (applause)^ 

Aoxc^xk     ^^^  served  us  so  faithfully,  we  should  be  accounted 

luis      ^  the  most  ungrateful  of  mankind.    Mr.  Camerlynck 

{A/fm^    absolute  genius  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken. 

smi\^^^*^^')     I  3o  not  know  whether  to  admire  most  the 

akiJi  ^'"ith  which  he  translates  English  into  French  or  the 

Frei^^JJ^ith  which  he  translates,  when  necessity  arises, 

*^    into  English.    I  do  not  know  what  my  French 
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colleagues  think  when  they  hear  their  speeches  translated 
into  the  English  tongue.  I  know  what  I  always  think 
when  I  hear  my  speeches  translated  into  the  French 
tongue,  which  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  most  agreeable  sur- 
prise {laughter)  to  think  that  I  have  lapsed  into  such  un- 
usual felicity  in  the  effort  to  express  my  ideas. 

If  all  my  colleagues  around  this  table  entertain  the 
same  views  that  I  do— and  I  believe  they  do— they  will 
thank  me  for  setting  myself  up  as  their  mouthpiece  and 
giving  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Camerlynck,  our  warmest  trib- 
ute of  thanks  and  admiration.     (Applause,) 

(The  foregoing  remarks  of  Mr.  Balfour,  with  the  exr 
ception  of  the  last  two  paragraphs,  were  thereupon  ren- 
dered in  French  by  the  official  interpreter.) 

Mr.  Sabbaut  (speaking  in  French^  which  -was  inter- 
preted into  English  as  follows) :  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  no  longer  a  time  for  words,  especially  after 
the  eloquent  speech  delivered  by  our  most  venerated 
doyen,  Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  made  his  admirable  synthesis 
of  the  work  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  this  Con- 
ference. 

Our  work  is  now  concluded ;  and  at  the  moment  that  our 
work  is  now  being  concluded,  we  are  warned  that  it  is 
now  our  duty  to  leave  the  scene,  because  others  are  now 
coming  in  whose  part  and  duty  it  is  to  judge  us.  We 
cannot  rightly,  perhaps,  appreciate  our  work  in  full  im- 
partially and  independence^  because  it  is  too  near,  and  we 
lack  the  necessary  perspective.  We  can  not  really  do  it. 
Others  will  be  better  able  to  do  it.  But,  gentlemen,  we 
can — and  that  is  something— do  justice  to  ourselves  in  our 
common  endeavor;  we  can  state  and  recognize  the  good 
will  that  has  been  shown  on  every  side.  We  know  that. 
We  know  that  behind  us  and* above  us  here  is  a  supreme 
authority  which  is  rising  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  our 
work.  The  nations  which  have  delegated  us  to  come  here 
are  going  to  study  our  task  and  to  judge  it,  in  the  various 
forms  prescribed  by  the  methods  in  operation  in  the 
various  countries.  They  will  say  whether  or  not  they  are 
^oing  to  validate  and  confirm  our  acts.  This  is  the  mov- 
ing hour  in  which  each  of  us,  penetrating  to  the  bottom 
of  his  innermost  conscience,  will  await  the  final  verdict 
of  his  country,  will  ask  himself  whether  he  did  what  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  whether  he  rightly  served  the 
cause  for  which  he  had  come  here.  I  am  deeply,  sincerely 
convinced  that  each  of  us  will  be  able  to  return  to  his 
country  with  his  heart  full  of  confidence,  with  his  head 
erect  and  with  an  easy  mind  to  face  the  great  conclave  of 
public  opinion  in  his  country  which  is  to  judge  our  com- 
mon work.  I  believe  that  everybody  here  can  go  and  face 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  world,  of  the  court  of  the 
universe,  and  put  before  them  the  results  of  our  efforts, 
and  our  ardent  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  mankind.  It 
is  for  mankind  in  general  that  we  have  worked.  It  is  to 
mankind  that  we  now  offer  the  tribute  of  our  labors  and 
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our  pains,  the  sincerest,  the  crowning  effort  of  our  labors 
as  a  guarantee  of  peace  for  the  world  and  of  a  better 
future  for  humanity. 

Gentlemen,  when  the  list  is  drawn  up,  when  the  inven* 
tory  is  being  taken  of  what  we  have  done  here,  I  am 
sure  that  no  sordid  Aought  will  enter  the  mind  of  any 
of  us  to  estimate  what  he  may  have  gained  on  the  one 
side,  or  what  he  may  have  lost  on  the  other.  No  one 
of  us  will  want  to  measure  his  advantages  by  those  that 
may  have  been  ^ined  bv  his  neighbor;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  sacrinces  which  have  been  made  by 
us  all.  Nothing  would  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Conference^  because  here  we  have  never  lost  sight 
of  this  altruistic,  leading  idea,  of  the  establishment  of 
the  final  peace  of  the  world  and  its  safeguarding,  and  that 
that  must  be  sought  for  through  the  suppression  of  gen- 
eral causes.  The  beautiful  part  of  our  work  is  the  ad- 
mirable effort  that  has  been  made  by  the  Conference, 
the  day  after,  one  might  say,  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  devastated  the  whole  world — the  admirable  enort 
to  drive  out  any  causes  of  conflict,  by  diminishing  the 
causes  and  also  by  decreasing  the  weapons  which  might 
still  remain  and  which  might  be  a  temptation  to  resort 
to  force.  What  is  great  and  noble  here  is  the  example 
which  has  been  set  by  the  great  countries  here  repre* 
sented  to  other  countries;  and  when  these  treaties  are 
signed,  they  will  be  an  example  to  other  countries  to 
settle  their  differences  and  disputes  amicably^  in  an 
amicable  spirit,  and  not  to  drain  their  resources  m  order 
to  arm,  but  to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
fruits  of  their  prosperity. 

Such  is  the  task  we  have  accomplished,  and  we  may 
well  be  proud  to  have  cooperated  in  it.  It  is  in  the 
example  set  by  the  Conference  at  Washington  that  resides 
the*loftie6t  lesson  we  can  give  to  mankind.  We  are  en- 
titled to  hope  that  other  nations  will  imitate  what  has 
been  done  here  and  that  on  parallel  lines  to  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  Washington  has  here 
struck  upon  a  path  on  which  all  nations  will  be  able  to 
enter  for  the  greater  happiness  of  the  whole  world. 

You  must  remember,  f^ntlemen,  that  our  treaties  and 
conventions  will  never  give  beneficent  results  unless  all 
the  countries  ultimately  fix  their  signatures  to  these 
agreements  and  these  additions  are  as  sincere  and  earnest 
as  our  adherence  to  these  principles  has  been.  This  will 
be  all  the  more  so  as  the  United  States  will  understand 
that  the  results  reached  here  are  more  respectful  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  other  countries,  whether 
great  or  small.  So  that  the  journey  we  have  undertaken 
here  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain  and  our  most 
ardent  wishes  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  these  hospitable  shores  we  feel 
a  pang  of  heart  as  when  separating  from  our  best  friends. 
This  adds  to  the  profound  emotion  witli  which  the  dele- 
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Do  you  desire  to  discuss  the  matter?    Are  you  ready  to 
act? 

The  United  States  of  America  assents. 

Belgium  ? 

Baron  de  Caktier  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  British  Empire? 

Mr.  Balfour  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  China?    * 

Mr.  Sze:  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  France? 

Mr.  Sarraut:  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Italy  ? 

Senator  Sohanzer  :  issents. 

The  Chairman:  Japan? 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  The  Netherlands? 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman:  Portugal? 

Viscount  d'Aitte  :  Assents. 

The  Chairman  :  Unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  That  con- 
cludes the  report  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  Questions. 

For  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armament,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  resolution  has  been 
adopted  providing  for  a  commission  to  examine  the  rules 
made  necessary  by  recent  experience  with  respect  to  the 
new  agencies  of  warfare.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Root  to  present 
the  resolution.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Root  {speaking  m  English) :  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"  The  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  agi^eed : 

'^  I.  That  a  commission  composed  of  not  more  than  two 
members  representing  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
Powers  shall  be  constituted  to  consider  the  following 
questions : 

'^  (a)  Do  existing  rules  of  international  law  adequately 
cover  new  methods  of  attack  or  defense  resulting  from 
the  introduction  or  development,  since  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1907,  of  new  agencies  of  warfare? 

"  (6)  If  not  so,  what  changes  in  the  existing  rules 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  thereof  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations? 

"  II.  That  notices  of  ap|)ointment  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Government 
of  the  Ignited  States  of  America  within  three  months 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  present  Conference,  which, 
after  consultation  with  the  Powers  concerned,  will  fix 
the  dav  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  commission. 

'*III.  That  the  commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
quest assistance  and  advice  from  experts  in  international 
law  and  in  land,  naval,  and  aerial  warfare. 
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Italy,  with  her  40,000,000  inhabitants,  has  already  re- 
duced her  army  from  5,0()0.000  men,  which  was  its 
strength  during^  the  war,  to  only  200,000  men.  {Ap- 
plause.)  Italy  has  introduced  a  great  many  new  and 
very  heavy  taxes  in  order  to  balance  her  budget.  Our 
total  taxation  is  to-day  six  times  what  it  was  before  the 
war.  Our  income  tax  is  to-day  nine  times  what  it  was  in 
1914. 

The  deficit  of  the  Italian  budget,  which  was  43,000,- 
000,000  lire  in  the  financial  year  immediately  following 
the  war,  gradually  decreased  to  only  3,000,000,000  lire, 
and  there  is  reasonable  hope  that  in  the  next  financial 
year  it  will  be  completely  eliminated. 

If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  value  of  our  money  is  still 
greatly  depreciated,  this  is  not  only  due  to  conditions  in 
Italy,  but  to  a  great  extent  to  the  conditions  of  Europe 
in  general.  Therefore,  it  is  a  question  of  vital  importance 
for  us,  as  it  is  for  all,  that  the  settlement  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  Europe  should  take  place.  We  must  not  con- 
tinue to  turn  in  this  vicious  circle  of  the  impossibility 
of  reducing  armaments  because  certain  economic  ques- 
tions are  not  settled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eco- 
nomic questions  in  Europe  can  not  be  settled  because  it  is 
impossible  to  reduce  armaments.  {Applause. )  It  is  neces- 
sary to  break  this  vicious  circle,  and  this  can  not  be 
accomplished  without  the  joint  cooperation  and  the  good- 
will ox  all  nations. 

It  is  necessary  to  promote,  as  we  have  done  in  this  Con- 
ference, a  spirit  of  peace  and  solidarity  among  nations. 
We  all  agree  that  the  problem  of  limitation  of  armaments 
is  not  only  a  technical  military  one.  It  is  alto,  above  all. 
a  moral  problem.  It  would  be  useless  to  obtain  a  mate- 
rial reduction  of  armaments  if  the  profound  and  inti- 
mate causes  of  conflict  and  dissent  between  nations  should 
remain.   . 

Therefore  let  us  continue  on  the  path  we  have  followed 
in  this  Conference.  Let  us  devote  all  our  efforts  to  dissi- 
pating such  causes  and  to  bring  about  an  atmosphere  of 
friendly  coexistence  and  reciprocal  tolerance,  failing 
which  enduring  peace  is  impossible. 

What  matters  most  of  all  is  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
of  peace,  and  of  cooperation  which  inspired  this  Con- 
ference should  continue  to  live  and  to  remain  the  direct- 
ing spirit  of  future  international  enterprises. 

We  fondly  hoj^e  that  the  great  people  of  the  Ignited 
States  will  not  renounce  the  glory  of  continuing  to  give 
their  powerful  and  necessary  contribution  to  the  noble 
effort  of  humanity  toivard  the  achievement  of  always 
hiriier  ideals  and  destiny. 

To  conclude,  allow  tme  to  express  our  most  cordial 
thanks  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  I'^nited 
States,  to  the  honorable  t'hairman  of  this  assembly,  the 
eminent  statesman  who  has  directetd  our  debates  with 
insuperable  ability,  authority,  and  patience ;  to  the  whole 
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American  Nation  for  the  kind  welcome  and  courtesies 
which  the  Italian  Delegation  has  found  in  this  country. 

The  harmony  of  political,  spiritual,  and  moral  tenden- 
cies and  the  aspirations  of  our  country  and  of  your  own 
for  which  we  have  the  sincerest  feeling  of  profound 
friendship  and  admiration,  have  received  here  new  and 
solemn  confirmation.  It  will  consolidate,  I  hope,  always 
more  strongly  the  ties  which  link  our  two  countries  to- 
gether, to  the  benefit  of  both  nations,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  restoration  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  world. 
yplause.) 

'he  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  Baron  Shide- 
hara. 

Baron  Shidehara  {speaking  in  English) :  Mt.  Chair- 
man, we  have  listened  with  great  emotion  to  the  report 
made  by  the  chairman  upon  the  final  outcome  of  the 
labors  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
Questions,  and  of  the  committee  relating  to  naval  mat- 
ters. The  task  imposed  upon  those  committees  has,  by 
no  means,  been  easy  or  simple.  Unanimity  of  views 
could  hardly  be  expected  on  all  questions  submitted  for 
consideration,  but,  after  numerous  sessions,  one  broad 
fact  has  been  brought  markedly  to  the  fore.  It  has  been 
found  that  all  differences  of  opinion  which  have  divided 
those  committees  relate  not  so  much  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
poses, the  great  aims  of  the  nations  represented  here,  as 
to  the  means  by  which  such  purposes  are  to  be  attained. 

It  has  been  found  that  we  are  all  striving  for  the  same 
goal  of  life,  and  that  goal  is  now  perceptibly  within  sight. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Chinese  problem,  which,  it  was 
often  asserted,  would  one  day  lead  to  world-wide  confla- 

f ration.  What  has  the  Conference  revealed?  No  sooner 
ad  Mr.  Root  formulated  and  presented  the  four  great 
rules  of  international  conduct  with  regard  to  China  than 
those  proposals  met  a  ready,  spontaneous,  and  whole- 
hearted approval  on  all  sides.  They  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  work  of  the  delegations  and  of  friendly  under- 
standings among  nations. 

No  one  denies  to  China  her  sacred  right  to  govern 
herself.  No  one  stands  in  the  way  of  China  working  out 
her  own  great  national  destiny.  No  one  has  come  to  the 
Conference  with  any  plan  of  seeking  anything  at  the 
expense  of  China.  On  the  contrary,  every  participating; 
nation  has  shown  readiness  at  all  times  to  help  China  out 
of  her  present  difficulties. 

Japan  believes  that  she  has  made  to  China  every  pos- 
sible concession  compatible  with  a  sense  of  reason,  j&,ir- 
ness,  and  honor.  She  does  not  regret  it.  She  rejoices 
in  the  thoupht  that  the  sacrifice  which  she  has  offered 
will  not  be  m  vain,  in  the  greater  cause  of  international 
friendship  and  goodwill. 

We  are  vitally  interested  in  a  speedy  establishment  of 
peiice  and  unity  in  China  and  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  her  vast  natural  resources.    It  is,  indeed,  to  the 
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Asiatic  mainland  that  we  must  look  primarily  for  raw 

Materials  and  for  the  markets  where  our  manufactured 

Aiticles  may  be  sold.     Neither  raw  materials  nor  the 

Markets  can  be  had,  unless  order,  happiness  and  pros* 

pentj  rei^  in  China,  under  good  and  stable  govern* 

Aient.     With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  nationals 

-resident  in  China,  with  enormous  amounts  of  our  capi- 

tal  invested  there,  and  with  our  own  national  existence 

^* '•finely  dependent  on  that  of  our  neighbor,  we  are  natu- 

''^ily  interested  in  that  country  to  a  greater  extent  than 

^^y  of  the  countries  remotely  situated. 

To  say  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China  is 
s'^i^l^ly  to  state  a  plain  and  actual  fact.  It  intimates  no 
^'laina  or  pretension  of  any  kind  prejudicial  to  China  or 
to  ^jTky  other  foreign  nation. 

^i^or  are  we  actuated  by  any  intention  of  securing  pref- 
^''^■^tial  or  exclusive  economic  rights  in  China.  Why 
^'*<>t.il<l  we  need  them?  Why  should  we  be  afraid  of 
xor^^^i^i  competition  in  the  Chinese  market  provided  it 
*^  oodducted  squarely  and  honestly?  Favored  by  geo- 
S«~»»I>liical  position,  and  having  fair  knowledge  of  the 
*^^^ia.l  requirements  of  the  Chinese  people,  our  traders 
^^<^  l)usine88  men  can  well  take  care  of  themselves  in 
J^J^ix-  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  activities  in 
^**i»x»  without  any  preferential  or  exclusive  rights. 

^^«  do  not  seek  any  territory  in  China,  but  we  do  seek 
^  fi^ld  of  economic  activity  beneficial  as  much  to  China 
^^  ^^o  Japan,  based  always  on  the  principal  of  the  open 
*^  ^^S^  and  equal  opportunity. 

^   ^^e  came  to  Washington  with  full  confidence  in  the 

/^itllx^e  of  international  relations.    We  are  now  depart- 

.'^BT   '^rith  reassured  confidence.    We  knew  that  the  Con- 

^.^r^erice  would  do  good,  and  it  has  done  good.    Competl- 

htJ^i^^  naval  armament,  ruinous  to  national  welfare  and 

pj\f*^'ul  to  international  peace,  is  now  a  matter  of  the 

Bi^JrZ,        The  relief  from  tension  is  provided  by  the  agree- 

u^^P^^    reached  by  the  Conference  for  the  limitation  of 

tii^^^      Armament,  for  the  suppression  of  the  brutal  prac- 

mm^t-t^M*^     warfare,  and  for  the  definition  of  a  policy  on 

^^^^^^•^^  relating  to  China.    The  Conference   has  also 

cjj,^^     ^Dccasion  to  the  Powers  directly  interested  to  con- 

ti(^^  ^    ^he  Pacific  Treaty  and  to  adjust  the  difficult  ques- 

qu^^^^^  the  Pacific  mandates  and  the  still  more  diincult 

X  ^  ^^^n  of  Shantung. 

laisti*^  Arriving  at  this  happy  result,  we  are  under  ever- 

wU^i,^*^  debt  to  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  at 

W^T^^      gracious  initiative  the  Conference  was  convoked. 

-^Vv^^^J^^^  no  less  gratefid  to  our  trusted  Chairman,  to 

^\Je/^^     *^^®  leadership  the  success  of  our  work  is  largely 

^^pW       -I^^nnit  me  further  to  express  on  behalf  of  the 

f^U^^^se  Delegation  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  un- 

coop^^^'  spirit  of  generosity,  of  conciliation,  and  of  ready 

^rotiw^^*^*^'*  shown  by  all  of  our  colleagues  and  friends 

^^^  this  table. 
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Freed  from  suspicion  by  frankness,  assured  of  peace  by 
good  will,  we  may  devoutly  give  thanks  for  the  oppor- 
hinity  given  by  the  Washington  Conference,^  which,  we 
believe,  ushers  into  a  troubled  world  a  new  spirit  of  inter- 
national friendship  and  good  understanding. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  Baron  de 
Cartier. 

Bason  de  Cartier  {speaking  in  French^  his  remarks 
beiiia  interpreted  into  English  as  foUows) : 

mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

At  this  time,  when  the  Washington  Conference  is 
drawing  to  its  close,  I  would  not  have  fulfilled  my  duty 
if  I  did  not,  in  the  name  of  Belgium,  whose  representa- 
tive I  have  the  honor  to  be,  express  my  sincere  homage 
for  the  work  accomplished  by  this  assembly. 

In  presenting  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  the  assurance  of  her  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, Belgium  echoes  with  all  her  heart  the  words  that 
have  been  uttered  here.  She  would  be  unworthy  of  her 
past  and  of  the  sacrifice  that  she  has  willingly  made  for 
the  cause  of  humanity  if  she  did  not  make  her  voice 
heard  in  recognition  of  the  importance  and  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  noble  and  generous  action  taken  by 
the  head  of  the  American  Government. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction  that  we 
mark  the  unanimous  agreement  that  has  been  reached  on 
the  questions  of  China  and  the  Far  East ;  a  region  to  which 
we  are  bound  by  so  many  ties,  material  and  moral.  We 
have  been  happy  to  have  a  share  in  the  consummation  of 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  with  the  object 
of  aiding  China  in  the  complete  development  of  her  polit- 
ical and  economic  existence. 

Belgium,  who  throughout  her  history  has  suffered  such 
deep  and  grievous  wounds  from  international  disputes, 
hails  with  joy  the  various  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  this  Conference  to  diminish  in  the  future  the 
ravages  and  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  this  Conference  will  remain 
an  everlasting  historical  monument  and  history  will  tell 
with  what  zeal,  what  ardor,  and  what  devotion  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  has  been  our  president,  has  placed  his 
ener£:y  and  knowled^  at  the  service  of  the  great  ideal 
which  was  his  inspiration.  Belgium  thanks  you,  Mr. 
Hughes,  for  having  contributed,  through  the  guidance  of 
our  debates  and  by  the  brinmng  together  ot  your  col- 
leagues in  a  spirit  of  good  will,  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
those  principles  of  justice  for  which  no  country  has  a 
deeper  attachment  than  my  own,  and  to  establish  tne  solid 
foundations  of  an  age  of  peace  and  international  cooper- 
ation for  which  the  Belgian  people  long  with  all  its 
strength. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Sze.  {Ap^ 
pJause,) 
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Mr.  Sze  {speaking  in  English) :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen : 

Mr.  Balfour  has  most  eloquently  expressed  for  us  our 
high  esteem  and  praise  for  our  distinguished  Chairman, 
our  appreciation  of  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  and  the  most  efficient  services,  ably  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Garrett  and  the  secretariat  under  him,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  most  admirable  help  that  Mr. 
Camerljmck  gave  to  the  labors  of  the  Conierence.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  associate  myself  and  the  col- 
leagues of  the  Chinese  Delegation  with  all  the  words  of 
appreciation  said  by  my  ri^ht  honorably  friends. 

I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  add  a  word  of  thanks 
and  of  congratulation  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Delega- 
tion. 

On  the  eve  of  the  close  of  this  Conference,  the  Chinese 
Delegation  desires  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  through  you  the  President  and  the  Government  oi 
the  United  States  on  the  splendid  success  which  crowns 
its  labors.  This  great  event  has  brought  about  great 
results,  and  its  influence  is  bound  to  grow  more  and  more 
with  time.  Not  only  have  the  dangers  of  war  been  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  extent,  by  calling  a  halt  in  tlie 
race  of  naval  armament,  but  the  prospect  of  peace  has 
been  enhanced  through  the  settlement  of  several  impor- 
tant questions  which  were  at  one  time  powerful  factors 
of  international  misunderstanding.  The  C^hinese  Delega- 
tion has  implicit  confidence  in  the  principles  adopted  by 
this  Conference,  which  China  will  not  fail  to  invoke  to 
guard  against  any  renewed  claim  to  s[)ecial  interests  in 
China  on  the  part  of  any  nation. 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  the  Questions  which  are 
of  direct  concern  to  my  country,  the  Chinese  Delegation 
has  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  sympathy 
which  animated  their  discussions,  llie  frank  and  cordial 
exchange  of  views  which  accompanied  this  discussicm  has 
served  very  usefully  to  clarify  the  cloudy  atmosphere  that  * 
used  to  envelop  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  Much  that 
it  has  seemed  possible  to  accomplish  at  the  present  has  l)een 
accomplished,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  future  development  of  China.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  Shantung  question  alone,  thanks  to  the 
friendly  offices  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
is  an  achievement  greatly  conducive  to  the  course  of 
concord  and  good  understanding  between  nations. 

While  oertnin  que.stions  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the 
future,  the  Chinese  Delegation  wishes  to  express  its  satis- 
faction with  the  results  of  this  Conference  and  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  sympathetic  cooperation  with  China  of  all 
the  other  Delegations,  and  to  extend  its  hearty  felicita- 
tions to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  great  achievements  which  have  been 
attained  by  this  epoch-making  gathering  of  nations. 
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I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  for  the  manifold 
manifestations  of  sympathy  and  friendship  shown 
towards  China  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  all 
parts  of  this  great  country.  We  have  been  profoundly 
touched  by  these  manifestations,  for  which  we  shall 
always  remain  grateful.     (Applause.) 

JoxKHEER  Beelaerts  VAN  Bix)KLAXD  (speaking  in 
English) :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  solemn  moment  that  the 
work  of  this  Conference  has  come  to  an  end  affords  me  the 
great  privilege  of  expressing  on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands 
Delegation  the  sincere  satisfaction  with  which  it  reviews 
the  results  achieved  under  your  most  able  guidance. 

Clouds  hanging  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  dis- 
pelled. Difficulties  have  been  straightened  out.  Prob- 
lems have  found  a  just  and  fair  solution.  Causes  of  ap- 
prehension have  been  removed  and  as  a  result  confidence 
between  the  nations  has  been  restored.  Conditions  of 
international  relationship  have  been  created  under  which 
all  our  efforts  can  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  peaceful 
development  of  our  colonial  empire  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  welfare  of  its  population. 

We  rejoice  in  acknowledging  our  part  in  the  world's 
debt  of  gratitude  to  America.  That  gratitude  is  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  most  noble  initiative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ignited  States.  We  owe  it  no  less  to  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  who  have  been  our  presiding  genius  and  whose 
fair  and  straightforward  statesmanship  had  so  great  a 
suggestive  strength.  We  owe  it  also  to  our  indefatigable 
and  high-minded  colleagues  Senators  Lodge,  Root,  and 
Underwood,  who  have  been  the  distinguished  leaders  of 
our  subcommittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,  our  thanks  are 
not  limited  to  Government  and  official  circles.  I  can  not 
help  thinking  that  the  great  results  accomplished  by  this 
Conference  may  be  ascribed  for  not  a  small  part  to  the 
highly  sympathetic  atmosphere  in  which  we  have  been 
invited  to  do  our  work. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  have  been  favored  by  the 
most  cordial  hospitality,  u  e  could  not  fail  to  undergo  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  cordiality  which  appears  to  be 
an  innate  gift  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. It  is  not  the  least  during  the  recent  days  of  Wash- 
ington's sorrow  that  we  felt  how  much  we  have  grown 
together  with  this  generous  city. 

And  now,  within  a  few  days,  we  shall  have  to  separate. 
It  will  not  be  without  regret,  and  I  feel  sure  that  each 
of  us  will  take  to  his  home,  together  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  great  ends  attained,  the  most  gratifying  recollec- 
tion of  American  hospitality.     (Applause,) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  hi  Enqlish) :  Viscount 
d\\lte. 
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ViscouxT  d'Alte  {speaJcing  in  English) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Ladies,  and  (ifentlemen: 

As  the  first  among  the  nations  of  the  West  to  estab- 
lish, nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  continuous  rela- 
tions with  China,  Portugal  has  always  participated  with 
keen  interest  in  the  efforts  made  to  bring  the  most  an- 
cient of  existing  civilizations  into  closer  touch  with  the 
western  nations. 

The  measures  taken  at  the  Conference  will,  I  am  sure, 
contribute  powerfully  to  bring  about  that  result,  and  to 
permit  the  emergence  of  a  united,  strong,  and  prosperous 
China  prepared  to  take  the  part  in  the  general  develop- 
ment that  the  high  attainments  of  her  people  confidently 
lead  us  to  expect  that  she  will  eventually  take.  {Ap- 
plause.) 

In  every  word  of  the  resolutions  adopted  is  written  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  the  powers  participating  at  the  Con- 
ference that  this  may  be  the  outcome  of  our  labors. 

(lentlemen,  we  owe  to  America  much  besides  the  gen- 
erous hospitalitv  that  she  has  extended  to  our  Conf erejice. 
We  owe  to  her  tne  inspiration  that  has  made  it  what  it  is. 
This  (Conference  has  been  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
other  that  I  can  recall,  a  conference  of  renunciation.  AVe 
have  here  seen  great  nations  abandon  long-established 
and  deeply  cherished  national  policies  and  renounce  ad- 
vantages once  thought  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their 
people,  and  this  not  for  value  received,  but  simply  out  of 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

In  this  connection,  the  supreme  achievement  of  tlie 
Conference,  the  Treatv  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments, 
presents  itself  to  our  minds,  and  also  the  generous  part 
taken  in  the  begetting  of  that  treaty  by  PortugaFs  an- 
cient ally,  the  iTritish  Empire.  In  this  treaty  England 
has  of  her  own  free  will  relinquished  the  command  of  the 
seas  that  she  held  undisputed  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
although  she  is  dej^endent,  as  no  other  nation  in  the  workl 
is  dependent,  on  the  safetv  of  her  communications  by  sea, 
for  her  very  existence.  When  P^ngland  thought  that  the 
welfare  of  the  world  was  in  the  balance  she  did  not  sto») 
to  calculate  to  a  nicety,  as  others  perhaps  would  have 
done,  what  dangers  niight  under  the  new  conditions 
threaten  her  life  as  a  nation. 

To  what  is  due,  gentlemen,  this  distinctive  character 
of  the  Conference  of  Washington  i  It  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence at  our  deliberations  of  two  members  of  the  C<m- 
ference,  who,  though  invisible,  were  not  silent,  for  they 
spoke  <lirectly  to  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  had  a  de- 
cisive influence  in  shaping  our  decisions.  I  refer  to  that 
epic  of  human  generosity  that  is  the  story  of  American 
Relief,  and  to  the  shining  example  of  the  nation  which, 
after  being  the  deciding  factor  in  the  greatest  war  the 
world  has  ever  known,  retired  from  the  struggle  with 
empty  hands,  with  not  one  advantage  to  show  for  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  she  had  made.    For  that  great  na- 
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tion  those  hateful  words,  "  The  fruits  of  victory,"  have 
no  meaning. 

In  the  presence  of  these  august  shadows  we  could  not 
revert  entirely  to  the  policies  of  the  past. 

Oentlemen,  as  it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  the  closing 
words  of  this  Conference  of  high  achievement,  on  behalf 
of  those  invited  to  attend  it,  I  will  try  to  express  what  I 
believe  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  minds  oi  us  all,  that 
is  that  America  justifies  her  leadership  of  the  world. 
{Applause.) 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English) :  Words  so  elo- 
quent, comprehensive,  felicitous,  have  been  spoken  in  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  Conference  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  make  any  additional  statement.  The 
measure  of  success  we  have  attained,  I  think,  is  due  to 
two  thin^.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  a  definite  and 
limited  aim.  We  have  not  occupied  ourselves  in  en- 
deavoring to  elucidate  the  obvious,  but  rather  we  have 
set  ourselves  determinedly  to  the  removal  of  causes  of 
controversy  and  to  the  reduction  of  armament  so  far  as 
that  was  possible  of  attainment.  We  have  been  success- 
ful because  we  have  not  contented  ourselves  with  the 
expression  of  pious  hopes,  but  rather  have  devoted  our- 
selves to  the  realization  of  the  hopes  which  for  a  genera- 
tion have  been  entertained. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  had  what  each  of  the  Dele- 
gations who  has  spoken  has  emphasized — the  spirit  of 
generous- cooperation.  When  we  gathered  all  promised 
cooperation,  and  that  promise  has  been  faithfully  kept. 
{Applause,) 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  difficult  machineiy  of 
an  international  conference  and  the  limitation  necessarily 
imposed  by  the  rule  which  requires  unanimity  of  action. 
That  rule,  of  course,  has  carried  with  it  the  consequence 
that  when  it  l)ecame  evident  that  any  proposal  would 
meet  with  resistance,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  pro- 
posal forward.  As  I  remark^  the  other  day  in  com- 
mittee, thinking  of  an  early  judicial  experience,  this  is 
the  sort  of  a  lx)dy  or  tribunal  in  which  the  dissenting 
opinion  is  the  prevailing  opinion.  But  I  am  happv  to 
add  that  in  the  work  of  this  Conference  there  have  been 
no  unnecessary  difficulties  caused  by  any  controversy 
over  rules  of  procedure.  You  have  been  very  generous 
in  these  statements  that  have  been  made  regarding  the 
part  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  taking  in  oonnec* 
tion  with  the  deliberations  of  the  delegates  in  oommittee 
and  in  plenary  sessions.  I  could  not  make  anv  adeouate 
response  to  such  generous  comments,  but  I  do  wish  on 
my  own  part  to  say  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
any  Delegate  has  raised  with  the  chairman  a  question  re- 
garding procedure  but  it  has  been  always  apparent  that 
all  the  Delegates  were  desirous  that  in  the  most  direct 
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manner  we  should  get  at  the  heart  of  our  problems  and 
that  no  parliamentary  obstacles  should  be  interposed  in 
any  national  interest.    (Applause.) 

It  is  because  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation  that  we  have 
been  able  so  fully  to  agree.  No  one  in  an  international 
conference  is  expected  to  renounce  a  well-conceived  na- 
tional interest.  It  would  be  futile  to  make  a  suggestion 
of  such  a  renunciation.  What  we  have  sought  is  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  highest  national  interest  in  efforts  mak- 
mg  for  peace  and  the  removal  of  unnecessary  causes  of 
controversy.     (Applause. ) 

It  is  because,  despite  particular  interests,  this  higher 
and  controlling  interest  has  been  so  well  denned  that  we 
have  been  able  in  so  large  a  degree  to  secure  the  unanim- 
ity of  action  which  is  recorded  in  the  resolutions  and  the 
treaties  which  have  been  approved. 

If  you  will  permit  a  personal  word,  I  should  like  to 
add  tnat  this  association  with  my  colleagues  in  this  Con- 
ference has  been  the  happiest  in  my  life,  and  while  I  am 
flad  that  there  is  an  end  to  the  labors  of  the  Conference, 
greatly  regret  that  I  shall  no  longer  have  the  privilege 
of  the  (laily  and  intimate  contacts  which  the  Conference 
has  afforded.     (Applause.) 

And  now  I  take  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Delegates,  without  any  formal  motion,  in  expressing  our 
thanks  to  those  who  have  attended  and  aided  our  enorts. 

Permit  me,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  the  numerous 
company  of  advisers  and  technical  assistants,  whose  days 
and  nights  of  anxious  toil  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Delegations  to  be  furnished  with  complete  and  accurate 
information  on  all  the  subjects  that  have  engaged  our 
attention.  (Applause.)  These  are  the  silent,  perhaps 
unobserved,  participants  in  our  labors,  to  whom  we 
should  not  fail  to  give  full  credit. 

Again,  we  have  been  accompanied  by  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  witnesses.  They  have  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  have  spread  broadcast  in  all  lands  in- 
formation with  respect  to  our  proceedings.  We  are  in- 
debted in  a  special  manner  to  the  foreign  correspondents 
who  have  honored  us  with  their  attendance,  and  through 
their  efforts,  I  suppose,  there  has  been  a  better  under- 
standing in  other  lands  of  conditions  and  events  in  this 
land  than  ever  before:  and  I  sliould  not  omit  those  in- 
dustrious, zealous,  and  patriotic  American  correspond- 
ents whom  we  have  with  us  always  [laughter]  and  whose 
labors  to  make  thoroughly  understood  both  the  perfec- 
tion and  the  imperfection  of  our  efforts  have  always  been 
under  our  observation.  But  I  believe  that  we  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  this  company  of  men  who  have  had  un- 
usual experience  and  have  been  selected  for  their  tasks 
because  of  their  extraordinary  experience,  and  through 
whom  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  here  is  now 
known  of  all  men,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that 
public  opinion  aroused  in  all  nations  which  sup{K>rts  our 
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work  and  which  will  translate  these  words  and  sentences 
and  formulas  into  action,  conduct  promoting  peace. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Delegation,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  advisory  committee 
appointed  bj^  the  President,  who  have  been  constantly 
associated  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  delegation  and 
whose  careful  monographs  and  studies  upon  the  various 
problems  which  have  engaged  our  attention,  have  so 
greatly  contributed  to  our  understanding  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country,  and  our  better  appreciation  of  the 
factors  in  the  problems  under  consideration.  The  ad- 
visory committee  has  had  a  place  in  the  work  of  this 
Conference  which  I  am  sure  will  never  be  forgotten. 

And,  finally,  let  me  on  ^our  behalf  thank  the  governing 
board  of  the  Pan  American  l^nion,  and  Dr.  Kowe,  the 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  putting  at  our 
disposal  the  convenient  rooms  in  which  the  deliberations 
of  our  committees  have  been  held. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Latin  America  rejoices  in  this  effec- 
tive participation  in  the  work  of  the  Conference,  in  which 
indeed  we  should  have  been  glad  if  representatives  of 
Latin  American  countries  could  have  taken  part  di- 
rectly. Our  work  had  this  limited  sphere  to  which  I 
have  referred ;  but  meeting  in  that  l>eautif ul  building  we 
have  been  constantly  reminded  of  those  who  in  the  gov- 
erning board  of  this  Pan  American  organization  are  con- 
stantly working  in  this  hemisphere  to  maintain  the  peace 
which  we  desire  to  have  secured  throughout  the  world. 
(Applause,) 

And  now  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  (applavne)^  particularly  to  Mrs. 
Minor,  the  president-general,  and  Mrs.  Hanger*  the  secre- 
tary-general, for  permitting  us  to  meet  in  this  commodi- 
ous building  where  we  are  the  guests  of  this  important 
patriotic  organization. 

This  building  has  many  memories,  but  I  trust  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  it 
is  now  invested  with  a  special  sanctity  and  with  a  most 
])recious  memory,  l)ecause  here  the  spirit  of  democracy 
which  they  desire  to  see  supreme  has  been  evidenced  in 
our  collaboration  together  as  representatives  of  great 
peoples,  in  order  that  we  may  have  in  place  of  a  worse 
than  fruitless  comi)etition  a  ^nerous  cooperation  expres- 
sive not  of  the  sinister  ambitions  of  des|X)tic  governments 
but  of  tlie  true  spirit  of  the  |)eoples  represented  in  these 
(IcnxKTatic  goveinments,  and  it  is  that  spirit  which  we, 
as  rt»pn»M»ntatives,  have  sought  here  to  evince,  l)ecause 
whatever  governments  want  the  peonies  of  the  earth 
wan* — justice,  peace,  and  seeurity.     (Applause.) 

The  Conference  will  now  stand  adiourneil  until  Mon- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock.  The  only  proceedings  on 
Monday  will  be  the  signing  of  the  treaties  which  have 
been  approved,  and  the  closing  address  by  the  Pres^idenl 
of  the  I'niteti  States. 

(Theivupon,  at  l±iV}  p.  m.,  the  Conference  adjourned.) 


SEVENTH  PLENARY  SESSION. 

(Uncorrected  text.) 
WASHINGTON,  FEBRUARY  6,  1922. 

The  seventh  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Lunitation  of  Armament,  in  connection  with  which  Pa- 
cific and  Far  Eastern  Questions  will  also  be  discussed, 
was  held  at  Washington  on  Monday,  February  6,  1922, 
at  10.10  a.  m.,  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall.  'The  Chair- 
man, Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  presided. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  in  English):  The  minutes 
for  the  sixth  plenai-y  session,  held  on  February  4,  have 
been  distributed  and  corrected,  and  unless  there  is  objec- 
tion the 'minutes  will  stand  approved. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  treaty  between  China 
and  Japan  relating  to  Shantung  was  signed  on  Saturday. 
(.ipplause.) 

The  treaties  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Confer- 
ence will  now  be  signed.  The  delegations  will  sign  in 
alphabetical  order : 

The  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British 
Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal. 

It  is  rec]uested  that  each  of  the  delegations  sipi  in  its 
turn  all  the  treaties  to  which  they  are  resj^ectively  signa- 
toiT.    The  American  delegation  will  now  si^n. 

The  following  five  treaties  were  then  signed  by  the 
respective  delegations : 

Annex  to  the  Four-Power  Treaty  defining  the  term 
^insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions'^; 

Naval  Treaty ; 

freatv  relative  to  Submarines  and  Poisonous  Gases: 

Nine-lPower  Treatv ; 

Cliinese  Revenue  'treaty. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

President  Harding  {speaking  in  English)  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  memlx^rs  of  the  Conference: 

Nearly  three  months  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  utter 
to  you  sincerest  words  of  welcome  to  the  Cai)ital  of  our 
Kepublic,  to  suggest  the  spirit  in  which  you  were  invited, 
and  to  intimate  the  atmosphere  in  which  you  were  asked 
to  confer.    In  a  ver^'  general  way,  i>erhaps,  1  ventured 

(2,'?l) 
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to  express  a  hope  for  the  things  toward  which  our 
aspirations  led  us. 
To-day  it  is  my  greater  priviW  and  an  eyen  greater 

fieasure,  to  come  to  make  acknowledgment.  {Applause.) 
t  is  one  of  the  supreme  satisfactions  and  compensations 
of  life  to  contemplate  a  worth-while  accomplishment. 
{Applause.) 

It  can  not  be  other  than  seemly  for  me,  as  the  only 
Chief  of  Government  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to 
address  the  Conference,  to  speak  congratulations,  and  to 
offer  the  thanks  of  our  Nation  and  our  people ;  perhaps  I 
dare  volunteer  to  utter  them  for  the  world.  {Applause,) 
My  own  gratification  is  beyond  my  capacity  to  express. 
{Applause,) 

This  Conference  has  wrought  a  truly  great  achieve- 
ment. It  is  hazardous  sometimes  to  speaK  in  superlatives, 
and  I  will  be  restrained.  But  I  will  say,  with  every  confi- 
dence, that  the  faith  plighted  here  to-day,  kept  in  na- 
tional honor,  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
better  epoch  in  human  affairs.    {Applause,) 

Stripped  to  the  simplest  fact,  wnat  is  the  spectacle 
which  has  inspired  a  new  hope  for  the  world?  Grathered 
about  this  table  nine  great  nations  of  the  earth — ^not  all, 
to  be  sure,  but  those  most  directly  concerned  with  the 
problems  at  hand — ^have  met  and  have  conferred  on  Ques- 
tions of  great  import  and  common  concern,  on  problems 
menacing  their  peaceful  relationship,  on  burdens  threat- 
ening a  common  peril.  In  the  revealing  light  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  without  surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty, without  impaired  nationality  or  affronted 
national  pride,  a  solution  has  been  found  in  unanimity, 
and  to-day's  adjournment  is  marked  by  rejoicing  in  the 
things  accomplished.  {Applause,)  ti  the  world  has 
hungered  for  a  new  assurance,  it  may  feast  at  the  banquet 
which  this  Conference  has  spread. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  supremely 
gratified,  and  yet  there  is  scant  appreciation  how  mar- 
velously  you  have  wrought.  When  the  days  were  drag- 
ging ana  agreements  were  delayed,  when  there  were 
obstacles  within  and  hindrances  without,  few  stopped  to 
realize  that  here  was  a  Conference  of  sovereign  powers 
where  only  unanimous  agreement  could  be  made  the  rule. 
Majorities  could  not  decide  without  impinging  on  na- 
tional rights.  There  were  no  victors  to  command,  no 
vanquished  to  yield.  All  had  voluntarily  to  agree  in 
translating  the  conscience  of  our  civilization  and  give 
concrete  expression  to  world  opinion. 

And  you  nave  agreed  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  and  the 
agreements  are  proclaimed  to  the  world.  No  new  stand- 
ards of  national  honor  have  been  sought,  but  the  indict- 
ments of  national  dishonor  have  been  drawn,  and  the 
world  is  ready  to  proclaim  the  odiousness  of  perfidy  or 
infamy.     {Applause,) 
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It  is  not  pretended  that  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  the 
limitation  of  armament  are  new  conceits,  or  that  the  Con- 
ference is  a  new  conception  either  in  settlement  of  war 
or  in  writing  the  conscience  of  international  relationship. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  new  to  have  met  in  the  realization  of 
war's  supreme  penalties.  The  Hague  conventions  are 
examples  of  the  one,  the  conferences  of  Vienna,  of  Berlin, 
of  Versailles  are  outstanding  instances  of  the  other. 

The  Hague  conventions  were  defeated  by  the  antag- 
onism of  one  strong  power  whose  indisposition  to  cooper- 
ate and  sustain  led  it  to  one  of  the  supreme  tragedies 
which  have  come  to  national  eminence.  Vienna  and 
Berlin  sought  peace  founded  on  the  injustices  of  war  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  future  conflict,  and  hatred  was  armed 
where  confidence  was  stifled. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  human  progress,  the  grown  inti- 
macy of  international  relationsnip,  developed  communi- 
cation and  transportation,  attended  by  a  directing  world 
opinion,  have  set  the  stage  more  favorably  here.  You 
have  met  in  that  calm  deliberation  and  that  determined 
resolution  "which  have  made  a  just  peace,  in  righteous 
relationship,  its  own  best  guaranty. 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  Conference  to  sit  in  a 
day  far  enough  removed  from  war's  bitterness,  vet  near 
enough  to  war's  horrors,  to  gain  the  benefit  of  Doth  the 
hatred  of  war  and  the  yearning  for  peace.  Too  often, 
heretofore,  the  decades  following  sucn  gatherings  have 
been  marked  by  the  difficult  undoing  of  their  decisions. 
But  your  achievement  is  supreme  because  no  seed  of  con- 
flict has  been  sown ;  no  reaction  in  regret  or  resentment 
ever  can  justify  resort  to  arms.    (ApplauHe.) 

It  little  matters  what  we  appraise  as  the  outstanding 
accomplishment  Any  one  of  them  alone  would  have 
justified  this  Conference.  (Applause.)  But  the  whole 
achievement  has  so  cleared  the  atmosphere  that  it  will 
seem  like  breathing  the  refreshing  air  of  a  new  morn 
of  promise. 

lou,  |2:entlemen  of  the  Conference,  have  written  the 
first  dehberate  and  effective  expression  of  great  powers, 
in  the  consciousness  of  peace,  oi  war's  utter  futility,  and 
challenged  the  sanity  of  competitive  preparation  for  each 
other's  destruction.  {Applause.)  You  nave  halted  folly 
and  lifted  burdens,  and  revealed  to  the  world  that  the 
one  sure  way  to  recover  from  the  sorrow  and  ruin  and 
staggering  obligations  of  a  world  war  is  to  end  the  strife 
in  preparation  for  more  of  it,  and  turn  human  energies 
to  the  constructiveness  of  peace. 

Not  all  the  world  is  yet  tranquilized.  But  here  is  the 
example,  to  imbue  with  new  hope  all  who  dwell  in  appre- 
hension. At  this  table  came  understanding,  and  under- 
standing brands  armed  conflict  as  abominable  in  the  eyes 
of  an  enlightened  civilization.     {Anplause.) 

I  once  oelieved  in  armed  prepareaness.  I  advocated  it. 
But  I  have  come  now  to  believe  there  is  a  better  prepared* 
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ness  in  a  public  mind  and  a  world  opinion  made  readj 
to  grant  justice  precisely  as  it  exacts  it.  And  justice  is 
better  served  in  conferences  of  peace  than  in  conflicts  at 
arms. 

How  simple  it  all  has  been.  When  you  met  here 
twelve  weeks  ago  there  was  not  a  commitment,  not  an 
obligation  except  that  which  each  delegation  owed  to  the 
Government  commissioning  it.  But  human  service  was 
calling,  world  conscience  was  impelling,  and  world  opin- 
ion directing. 

No  intrigue,  no  offensive  or  defensive  alliances,  no 
involvements  have  wrought  your  agreements,  but  reason- 
ing with  each  other  to  common  understanding  has  made 
new  relationships  among  Governments  and  peoples,  new 
securities  for  peace,  and  new  opportunities  for  achieve- 
ment and  its  attendmg  happiness. 

Here  have  been  established  the  contacts  of  reason,  here 
have  come  the  inevitable  understandings  of  face-to-face 
exchanges  when  passion  does  not  inflame.  (Applause.) 
The  very  atmosphere  shamed  national  selfishness  into 
retreat.  Viewpoints  were  exchanged,  differences  com- 
posed, and  you  came  to  understand  how  common,  after 
all,  are  human  aspirations;  how  alike,  indeed^  and  how 
easily  reconciliable,  are  our  national  aspirations;  how 
sane  and  simple  and  satisfying  to  seek  the  relationships 
of  peace  and  security. 

When  you  first  met  I  told  you  of  our  America's  thought 
to  seek  less  of  armament  and  none  of  war;  that  we  sought 
nothing  which  is  another's^  that  we  were  unafraid,  but 
that  we  wished  to  join  you  m  doing  that  finer  and  nobler 
thing  which  no  nation  can  do  alone.  We  rejoice  in  the 
accomplishment. 

It  may  be  that  the  naval  holiday  here  contracted  will 
expire  with  the  treaties,  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  {Ap- 
plause.) Those  of  us  who  live  another  decade  are  more 
likely  to  witness  a  growth  of  public  opinion,  strengthened 
by  the  new  experience,  which  will  make  nations  more 
concerned  with  living  to  the  fulfillment  of  (Jod's  high 
intent  than  with  agencies  of  warfare  and  destruction. 
Since  this  Conference  of  Nations  has  pointed  with  una- 
nimity to  the  way  of  peace  to-day.  like  conferences  in 
the  future,  under  appropriate  conditions  and  with  aims 
both  well  conceived  and  definite,  may  illumine  the  high- 
wavs  and  bvAvavs  of  human  activitv.  The  torches  of 
understanding  have  been  lighted,  and  they  ought  to  glow 
and  encircle  the  globe. 

Again,  gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  congratulations 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Ignited  States.  To  Beljrium,  to 
the  British  Empire,  to  China,  to  France,  to  Italy,  to 
Japan,  to  The  Netherlands,  and  to  Portugal — 1*  can 
wish  no  more  than  the  same  feeling,  which  we  experience, 
of  honorable  and  honored  contribution  to  happy  human 
advancement,  and  a  new  sense  of  security  in  the  righteous 
pursuits  of  peace  and  all  attending  good  fortune. 
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From  our  own  delegates  I  have  known  from  time  to 
time  of  your  activities,  and  of  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  adjustment,  and  the  cheering  readiness  of  all  of  you 
to  strive  for  that  unanimity  so  essential  to  accomplish- 
ment Without  it  there  would  have  been  failure ;  with  it 
you  have  heartened  the  world. 

I  know  our  guests  will  pardon  me  while  I  make  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  the  American  delegation — ^to  you, 
Mr.  Secretary  Hughes  {applause) ;  to  you,  Senator  Lodge 
(applause);  to  you,  Senator  Underwood  {applause) ;  to 
you,  Mr.  Koot  {applause) ;  to  all  of  you  for  your  able 
and  splendid  and  highly  purposed  and  untiring  endeavors 
in  behalf  of  our  Government  and  our  people  and  the  srreat 
cause  {applause) ;  and  to  our  excellent  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  gave  to  you  so  dependable  a  reflex  of  that 
American  public  opinion  which  charts  the  course  of  this 
Republic.     {Applause, ) 

It  is  all  so  fine,  so  gratifying,  so  reassuring,  so  full  of 
promise,  that  above  the  murmurings  of  a  world  sorrow 
not  yet  silenced ;  above  the  groans  which  come  of  excessive 
burdens  not  yet  lifted  but  soon  to  be  lightened ;  above  the 
discouragements  of  a  world  yet  struggling  to  find  itself 
after  surpassing  upheaval,  there  is  the  note  of  rejoicing 
which  is  not  alone  ours  or  yours,  or  of  all  of  us,  but  comes 
from  the  hearts  of  men  of  all  the  world.  {Prolonged 
applause.) 

DR.  ABERNATHY's  PRATER. 

Our  Father,  holy  and  just  and  wondrously  gracious 
art  Thou.  We  bow  before  Thee  this  day  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  Thy  mercies  so  freely  bestowed.  We 
have  come  to  the  day  when  the  labors  of  many  weary 
weeks  are  ended.  Problems  vital  to  human  happiness 
and  progress  have  been  considered  and  decisions  reached. 
Overrule,  we  pray  Thee,  any  mistakes  that  may  have  been 
made.  Bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  good  that  has 
been  begim.  Inspire  us  to  labor  unceasingly,  each  in  his 
own  place,  that  the  era  of  permanent  peace  and  brotherly 
love  an<l  good  will  may  come.  May  hate  and  suspicion 
and  strife,  enemies  of  human  progress,  be  supplanted  by 
confidence  in  each  other  and  unselfish  service.  May  there 
Ire  in  the  heart  of  everv  man  and  every  nation  the  deter- 
mination to  bring  in  tliis  era  of  £^ood  will.  Hasten  the 
day,  we  pray  Thee,  when  the  will  of  (iod  shall  he  done 
among  men  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  Then  shall  the 
whole  earth  be  filled  with  Thy  glorv. 

We  offer  this  prayer  humbly  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 

The  Chairman  {speaking  In  English):  The  Confer- 
ence is  adjourned  sine  die. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  (m  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1922^  the  Conference  adjourned.) 


MINUTES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIMITATION  OF 

ARMAMENT. 


FXBST  XEETIKO — ^TVESDAT,  KOVEXBBB  15,  19S1.  4  P.  K. 

PRESENT. 

United  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Ix)d^e,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  bv  Mr.  J.  Butler  Wright. 

British  Empire, — Mr.  Balioiir,  I»rd  Lee,  Sir  Auckland- Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Mr.  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (for  Xew  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accom- 
panie<I  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey. 

Franre. — Mr.  Briand,  Mr.  Sarraut.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Massigli. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  AU)er- 
tini.     Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta. 

Japan. — Admiral  I^aron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Baron  Shide- 
hara.    Accompanied  by  Capt.  Yamanshi,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  general. 

Interpreter.  Mr.  Camerlynck. 

1.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armament 
met  'in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  the  Pan  American  Building  at  4 
p.  m.,  Tuesday,  November  15,  1921. 

2.  There  were  present  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Huphes,  Senator 
Lodge.  Mr.  Root,  and  Senator  Underwood:  for  the  British  P^mpire, 
Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
(for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond 
(for  New  Zealand),  and  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for  France,  Mr. 
Briand  and  Mr.  Sarraut  (MM.  Viviani  and  Jusserand  being  absent) ; 
for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  ami  Senator 
Albertini ;  for  Japan.  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  and 
Baron  Shidehara.  The  secretary  general  and  Mr.  Camerlynck,  as 
interpreter,  were  also  present. 

SECRETARIES. 

3.  It  was  resolved  that  all  secretaries  and  experts  should  temix>- 
rarily  withdraw,  with  the  exception  of  one  secretary  for  each  delega- 
tion. Accordingly  the  following  secretaries  remained:  Messrs. 
Wri|z:ht,  for  the  tTnited  States;  Hankey,  for  the  British  Empire; 
Maasigli,  for  France;  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  for  Italy;  and  Capt. 
Yamanashi,  for  Japan  (accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi,  interpreter 
for  Admiral  Baron  Kato). 
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SECRETAnY  TO  THE  COMMITTEE. 


4.  The  secretary  general  of  the  conference  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  committee  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  be 
allowed  one  assistant. 

RECORD  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

5.  It  was  agreed  that  no  verbatim  stenographic  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  should  be  kept,  but  that  each  secretary 
of  a  delegation  should  coordinate  with  the  secretary  general  for 
the  compilation  of  a  collective  and  mutually  satisfactory  proces- 
verbal. 

METHODS    OF    PROCEDURE    FOR    DEALING    WITH    AMERICAN    DELEGATION'S 

PROPOSALS. 

6.  The  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  method 
to  be  followed  in  conducting  the  study  of  the  proposals  advanced  by 
the  American  delegation  with  respect  to  naval  disarmament  and 
the  other  suggestions  advanced  during  the  discussion  of"  the  sub- 
ject at  the  second  plenary  meeting  of  the  conference.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  was  adopted  that  the  reference 
of  questions  to  expert  subcommittees  should  be  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  information,  settling  questions  of  fact,  and  ob- 
taining their  advice  and  recommendation,  the  committee  in  no 
way  thereby  delegating  its  authority  or  binding  itself  to  adopt  such 
reports  or  advice. 

TECHNICAL    SUBCOMMITTEE     CONSTITUTED. 

7.  The  committee  further  agreed  that  there  l>e  constituted  an  ex- 
pert subcommittee  consisting  of  one  technical  expert  designated  by 
each  delegation,  who  should  enjoy  the  right  at  meetings  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  advice  and  services  of  such  other  technical  ad- 
visers as  each  member  of  the  subcommittee  might  desire,  and  (2) 
that  one  technical  adviser  for  each  delegation,  in  addition  to  the 
secretary  of  such  delegation,  should  be  present  at  each  meeting  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

The  following  naval  advisers  were  nominated  and  appointed: 
Col.  Tlieodore  Koosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  for  the 
Ignited  States:  Admiral  of  the  P^leet  Beatty,  for  the  British  Empire: 
Admiral  de  Bon,  for  France;  Admiral  Acton,  for  Italy;  Admiral 
Baron  Kato,  for  Japan;  with  full  power  of  substitution  and  revoca- 
tion in  each  case.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Balfour,  Col.  Roosevelt 
was  appointed  chairman  of  this  technical  subcommittee.  The  com- 
mittee determined  that  the  technical  subcommittee  should  convene  at 
once  to  consider  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  American  delegation 
with  respect  to  naval  disarmament  and  the  other  suggestions  ad- 
vanced during  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  second  plenary 
meeting  of  the  conference,  the  subcommittee  to  report  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  committee  considering  the  questions  upon  which  it 
might  find  itself  in  agreement. 
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rUTITKE  MEETINGS  OE  THE  COMMITTEE. 

8.  The  chairman  expressed  the  desire  that  any  member  of  the 
(XMnmittee  who  might  consider  that  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
would  be  opportune  should  communicate  immediately  with  him. 

PUBLICTTT  OF  WORK  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE. 

9.  The  committee,  in  supporting  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Briand 
that  the  expert  subcommittee  should  submit  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  their  recommendations  on  questions  on  which  agreement 
could  easily  be  reached,  resolved  that  the  expert  subcommittee  should 
be  notified  that  it  is  the  instrument  of  the  committee  alone  and  that 
publicity  with  regard  to  any  of  the  subjects  under  discussion  should 
therefore  be  given  solely  through  the  medium  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 


SECOND  MEETING — WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMfiEB  23»   11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

rnited  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Butler  Wright. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Ijord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  I\yirce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (tor  Xew  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied by  Sir  Maurice  P.  Hankey,  (ien.  Lord  Cavan. 

France. — Sir.  Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Massigli. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  All)er- 
tini.    Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japari. — Admiral  Baron  Kato.  Prince  Tokugawa.  Accompanied 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Tanaka,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretarv  general.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cresson. 

Interpreter,  Mr.  Camerlynck. 

The  Committee  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  held  its  second 
meeting  in  the  Columbus  Room,  Pan-American  Union  Building,  at 
11  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  November  2vJ,  1921. 

There  were  present:  For  the  United  StAte,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Butler  Wriffht ;  for  the  British 
Empire.  Mr.  Balfour,  Ix)rd  Iaw  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir  Rolwrt 
Bonlen  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Sal- 
mond (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India),  accompanied  by 
Sir  Maurice  P.  Hankey,  Gen.  Lord  Cavan;  for  France,  Mr.  Briand, 
Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Jusserand,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Massigli:  for  Italy, 
.^^enator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Seimtnr  All>ertini,  accora- 
]>anie<l  bv  Marmiis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano;  for  Jaj)an, 
Admiral  iiaron  ivato.  Prince  Tokujrawa.  accompanied  by  Mrj.  Gen. 
Tanaka,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ci-esson,  was  i)re>ent. 
Mr.  Camerlynck  (interpreter)  was  also  present. 
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.  ^  ir.  *  iu^iit^  announced  that  he  had  been  informed 
^^    \  :...a^<^;^Jur  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  ap- 
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1  i;uiihara  a  plenipotentiary  delegate. 

.   x,u  -^ud  chat  the  committee  had  been  convened  to 

<.     .'wc  '^  ith  certain  questions  not  yet  taken  up.    The 

..I.V   v.k>  tiot  yet  ready  to  report,  so  he  supposed  the 

.w    a^vv  ui>  imch  other  questions  as  the  members  de- 

.  N,vv  vl  iov  the  floor  in  order  to  express  his  keen  regret 

.    V'  :^iv^  up  his  collaboration  in  the  work  of  the  con- 

;;iv  Htut  the  last  one  that  he  was  spending  in  Wash- 

.(ct>^l  it  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  his  political 

.,  V    Kva  iiL>W  to  participate,  even  for  a  time,  in  the  pro- 

V  v\nitVivnce,  which  had  followed  the  noble,  generous, 

,^sv^^x  ruiiiative  taken  by  the  American  Government.    He 

vo  v»4KV  moi^  something  which  he  had  been  unable  to  ex- 

.  .,     N  ^hM  plenary  session  with  all  the  emotion  which  he  felt: 

»     VN-'  ^^  i^  ^^^^  ifJ'^titude  to  his  colleagues  for  the  words  spoken 

^..;  iivi  uKli^vssed  to  France.    It  was  certain  that  the  exchange 

•,v,..   \   vuvliU^ations  which  had  taken  place  before  the  whole 

w.    ,      \  *.i  V  Hv'it^lod  Kurope  to  take  a  great  step  forward  on  the  road 

X'     Nv*vV.  r.Hx  b»\L  in  fact,  brought  about  a  moral  situation  with- 

v',,,     >v^  o\',stouKV  of  which  it  would  have  been  hard,  indeed,  to  reach 

4  -^v  ;\  \o  ixv^ult.     Xo  longer  would  anyone  be  able  to  say  that  the 

^  *;'  i»nonvN  v^t*  Kranoe  masked  offensive  intentions.    Speaking  frankly, 

\    »^xi  Uvu  junv^tically  a  necessity  for  France  that  these  words 

H.K^  \l  Iv  uUoivd:  she  had  been  so  sharply  attacked;  she  had  been 

v.xs«  wsi  wuh  M>  uuiny  hidden  motives  that,  in  foreign  lands,  some 

\\  \A  \\'\\\\\\v\i  to  doubt  her  real  purposes.    On  the  morrow — and  this 

v\  ^    \Mio  of  tho  iHMiHons  for  which  Mr.  Briand  had  to  return  to 

isu.     tho  Kivui'h  (ilovornment  and  the  French  Parliament  would 

uKo  up  tho  ooiisi<UM*ation  of  the  military  problem  as  it  presented 

w  Ai  Ht'tor  tho  war  and  the  victory;  they  would  take  it  up  with 

^  sIohuv  to  uuiko  tho  greatest  possible  progress  in  the  realm  of  the 

tvvhuuou  of  military  burdens.     The  duration  of  military  service 

\\\^\^l\l  \or\  i>h»hahly  be  reduced  by  one-half.    Thanks  to  the  words 

sp^^Koh  at  A\  ashington,  these  decisions  would  be  reached  in  a  serene 

ntuuvnphoiv, 

Mi\  UriHml  wi><hod  to  add  that  he  departed  without  anxiety, 
».\uvo  ho  h>ft  lii^  ujandate  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Viviani,  who,  during 
\\\n  iMVMoUH  tripH  to  America,  had  created  for  himself  universal 
nMUputhu^.  It  was  certain  that  in  his  hands  the  interests  of  France 
Vould  ho  woll  Hafoguarded. 

Iho  ohainuan  replied  that  he  was  sure  that  nothing  he  could  say 
\\\\\\\\\  adoquatoly  oxpivss  the  regret  that  all  the  delegates  felt  at  Mr. 
linuu\r*i  dopurtiiiHN  for  they  had  all  admired  his  eloquent  presen- 
tutHiu  of  tho  oam^  of  France,  and  had  all  felt  a  deep  affection,  which 
\>ouhl  ivnuiin  with  them  permanently,  for  Mr.  Briand.  [Applause.] 
Uo  folti  lu^  aaiil,  that  thev  were  about  to  suffer,  not  only  great  per- 
kohul  loHH,  hut  loHH  afl  well  in  the  progress  of  their  work.  The  mem- 
\u\  of  tho  luHt  |)humry  session  and  of  his  moving  address  would 
aiw  i\\  >  iHMUttin  with  thorn,  and  whatever  might  be  the  work  that  they 
\\\\i\\\{  HulwHMpiontly  perform,  there  was  nothing  whatever  that  woulcl 
ouM  iimpuii»»  tho  interest  of  that  occasion.    They  thought  they  under- 
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stood  the  situation  in  France ;  certainly  the  opportunity  had  not  been 
lacking  of  fairly  judging  it.  France,  they  realized,  was  moved  by 
a  common  desire  to  1^  &eed  from  the  burden  of  armament  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  assured  of  her  own  safety.  She  must  now  feel 
a  sense  of  moral  solidarity,  with  friends  and  well-wishers  who  would 
never  forget.  He  trusted  that  Mr.  Briand  left  with  the  sentiment 
that  it  had  been  a  privilege  for  him  to  assist  in  these  meeting.  On 
behalf  of  the  American  Government,  he  expressed  America's  sense 
of  the  high  honor  conferred  by  the  leader  of  the  Government  in 
France,  in  coming  here,  and  America's  recognition  of  the  lasting 
tie  that  united  the  two  peoples,  a  tie  that  had  never  been  stronger 
than  it  was  at  the  moment.     [Applause.*] 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  did  not  wish  to  add  to  or  modify  the  admirable 
and  eloquent  speech  made  by  the  chairman  in  response  to  Mr.  Briand. 
All  must  re^t  his  departure  on  private  no  less  than  on  public 
grounds.  I^  was  glad  that  Mr.  Briand  had  found  it  possiole  to 
attend  the  opening  of  this  conference,  notwithstanding  that  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  a  French  prime  minister  weighea  upon  him. 
He  rose,  not  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  in  worse  language  what 
the  chairman  had  stated,  but  to  raise  a  purely  business  question.  The 
subject  of  land  armaments  was  not  re^rded  as  settled  even  for 
France,  and  he  understood  it  was  to  be  raised  in  the  French  Chamber. 
He  wished  to  know  if  it  were  proposed  to  raise  it  at  the  present 
conference.  Although  the  Question  of  land  armaments  as  affecting 
France  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Briand,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there 
were  other  important  subjects  relating  to  land  armaments  which  de- 
served consideration.  He  would  like  to  know  in  what  order  it  was 
proposed  to  take  them  up.  He  did  not  suppose  they  were  regarded 
as  settled  by  the  speeches  made  in  public  discussion.  It  was  worth 
deliberating  what  steps  it  might  be  desirable  to  take  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  <juestion  of  limitation  of  armaments  affecting 
land  warfare.  If  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter,  there  would 
be  a  sense  of  disappointment  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
the  opportunity  could  hardly  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  con- 
sideration of  how  the  question  ou^ht  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  Air.  Balfour  had  any  suggestions  to 
nmke,  to  which  the  latter  replied  that  he  had  not. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  wished  to  join  cordially  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  regret  which  had  lieen  uttered  here  upon  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Briand^  approaching  departure.  The  situation  of  France 
had  been  most  eloquentlv  described  to  the  conference  by  Mr.  Briand, 
and,  speaking  for  the  Italian  delegiites,  he  said  they  were  glad  to 
have  been  able  to  express  their  feelings  of  friendship  for  France, 
and  to  say  that  they  understood  perfectly  the  peculiarities  and  diffi- 
culties of' her  situation.  Mr.  Briand  had  communicated  his  point  of 
view  to  the  conference  in  a  public  session.  The  question  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments  was  considered  of  the  highest  importance 
in  Italy.  And,  moreover,  public  opinion  in  other  countries  was 
agreed  that  something  ought  to  be  done  regarding  this  matter.  Italy 
rould  not,  indeed,  forget  the  heavy  burdens  that  armaments  had 
foroed  her  to  bear,  and  the  taxes  and  fiscal  necessities  which  resulted 
therefrom.  All  must  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  ameliorate  that 
sitiiAtion*   It  was  not  his  intention,  at  that  time,  to  advance  a  formal 
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proposal  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  Government,  although  Italy 
desired  to  act  in  this  matter  in  full  agreement  with  the  other  powers. 
However,  it  seemed  necessary  to  state  Italy's  definite  intention  to 
approach  this  question  practically,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  felt  that  the  committee  should  avoid  giving  to  the  world  the 
impression  that  this  conference,  called  to  examine  so  important  a 
question,  had  avoided  the  issue,  or  rather  that  it  had  sought  to  set 
aside  indefinitely  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Such  a  course,  he 
believed,  would  create  a  very  bad  impression  in  Italy. 

While  presenting  no  formal  motion  upon  the  subject,  and  while  de- 
siring to  conform  to  the  decisions  of  the  conference,  the  speaker 
ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue 
the  study  of  this  question,  without  neglecting  all  that  con-  emed  the 
traffic  in  arms  and  munitions,  the  means  of  war.  as  well  as  the  other 
points  indicated  in  the  agenda  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Briand  said  he  was  desirous  of  stating  his  opinion  that  the  con- 
ference was  facing  a  serious  situation.  Senator  Schanzer  and  Mr. 
Balfour  had  said  the  conference  had  taken  up  the  problem  under 
consideration  and  that  it  could  not  give  up  its  discussion  without 
creating  amon^r  the  peoples  of  the  earth  a  feeling  of  keen  disappoint- 
ment. But  what  solution  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  nations? 
Could  they  be  content  with  an  expression  of  platonic  aspirations! 
The  French  delegation  was  ready  to  join  in  such  an  expression  most 
heartily.  But  it  was  precisely  such  action  tliat  would  bring  disap- 
pointment to  the  nations. 

Was  it  the  intention  to  debate  the  problem  seriously  ?  One  country 
and  one  only  was  under  discussion — France.  Could  France  join  in 
such  an  undertaking?  The  conference  had  conceded  that  her  situa- 
tion was  exceptional.  Under  these  circumstances  and  since  the  Gov- 
ernments there  represented  did  not  offer  to  assume,  by  a  formal  con- 
tract, a  sliare  of  the  burdens  and  perils  that  had  fallen  to  her  lot, 
they  did  not  have  the  right  to  fix  a  limit  to  her  armament.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  most  sacred  principle  of  national  safety  and  sovereignty 
that  was  at  stake.  Since  a  full  knowledge  of  the  danger  did  nc^ 
elicit  the  declaration  that  the  peril  would  he  shared,  it  could  not 
e(^uitably  be  said  to  France:  Under  such  and  such  conditions  and 
with  such  and  such  an  army  you  are  to  face  this  danger. 

What  was  it  that  Senator  Schanzer  wanted?  Did  he  mean  that, 
France  being  left  to  her  own  resources,  her  military  situation  should 
be  determined  bv  the  confei-ence?  Mr.  Briand  did  not  l>elieve  so.  If 
such  an  undertaking  were,  at  tempted,  nothing  would  he  accomplishe<l 
and  France  would  be  placed  in  the  attitude  of  isolation,  which  he 
dreaded.  Soon  it  would  be  said  that  France  alone  had  l)een  an 
obstacle  to  the  great  work  of  the  limitation  of  armaments.  Mr. 
Briand  hoi>ed  that  no  such  situation  could  possibly  arise. 

The  terms  of  the  problem  woiiM  \ye  altogether  different  if  any 
other  country  were  exposed  to  similar  risks,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  conference  had  accepted  the  explanations  that  the  delegate 
from  France  had  presented  in  public  session;  Mr.  Briand  declared 
this  was  his  understanding,  if  the  words  that  had  been  spoken  had  any 
meaning.  In  view  of  this  fact,  he  did  not  see  what  could  be  gained 
by  creneral  discussion  of  the  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  series  of  limited  problems,  and, 
however  delicate  these  might  he,  they  could  be  taken  up  to  a<lvantage 
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for  instance,  aircraft  and  the  use  of  gases  in  warfare.  But  it  was  im* 
possible  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  problem  of  land  armament  and 
to  determine  a  maximum  of  effectives  and  of  materiel  for  each  nation 
as  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  navies. 

Mr.  Briand  desired  to  be  clearly  understood ;  while  obliged  to  leave 
Washington,  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  such  an  essential  point  in  doubt. 
He  was  unwilling  to  ri^  that  some  day  the  peoples  of  tne  earth  might 
be  told  that,  if  the  problem  of  the  limitation  of  land  armaments  had 
not  been  settled,  it  was  because  of  the  opposition  of  France. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  his  reply  would  be  very  precise  and 
very  clear,  for  it  would  be  deplorable  to  allow  any  misunderstand- 
ing to  arise.  The  question  of  limitation  of  armament  was  of  very 
s|)ecial  importance  to  Italy,  as  she  had  already  limited,  as  far  as 
possible,  her  own  armaments.  F'lirthermore,  he  "might  be  permit- 
ted to  observe  that  this  question  did  not  concern  France  alone;  it 
(concerned  central  Europe  also  and  the  new  countries  created  since 
the  war,  which  alreadv  possessed  considerable  armies,  or  were  en- 
piged  in  organizing  tliem.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  all  Europe 
that  this  problem  should  be  examined.  Mr.  Briand  had  asked 
the  question:  AVhat  was  it  Senator  Schanzer  wanted?  Senator 
Schanzer  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Balfour  had  expressed  the  same  anxiety  that  he  himself  had  just 
manifested  with  regard  to  the  results  of  this  conference.  Since  the 
question  had  been  asked,  it  must  l)e  answered,  if  not  that  day,  at 
least  at  some  other  time.  It  seemed  to  him  almost  useless  to  state 
that  no  one  had  any  intention  of  giving  advice  to  France  or  of  set- 
ting a  limit  to  what  she  considered  a  necessary  minimum  of  arma- 
ment for  insuring  her  own  safety.  In  his  speech  the  day  before 
he  had  publicly  expressed  the  most  friendly  feelings  for  France, 
and  he  wished  to  repeat,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  the  same  senti- 
ments. But  that  could  hardly  prevent  the  Italian  delegation  from 
explaining  its  point  of  view.  There  was,  moreover,  one  point  on 
which  he  coulu  scarcely  agree  with  Mr.  Briand.  The  latter  had 
thked:  If  the  conference  did  not  intend  to  reduce  armaments,  what 
was  the  use  of  an  expression  of  platonic  aspirations?  The  Italian 
delegation.  Senator  Schanzer  stated,  believed  that  in  this  matter 
the  affirmation  of  certain  principles  was  also  of  some  importance. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  useless  to  take  into  considera- 
tion questions  of  principle;  they  were  not  futile  questions,  and 
their  cx>nsideration  was  not  without  importance.  He  hoped  he  had 
made  himself  clear. 

Tlie  Italian  delegation  did  not  propose  immediate  reduction  of 
armament  in  Europe,  because,  among  other  reasons,  he  recognized 
Chat  there  were  several  nations  concerned  in  the  matter  whicli  were 
not  taking  part  in  the  meeting.  The  Italian  delegation  believed 
that  the  committee  should  come  to  an  agreement,  with  the  idea  that 
its  menil)ers  must  all  endeavor  to  secure  a  limitation  of  armament. 
They  also  believed  in  the  advantage  of  a  resolution  expro^ing  the 
hope  tliat  this  object  might  be  attained  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
agree<l  vrith  Mr.  Briand.  besides,  as  to  the  advantage  there  would 
lie  in  <]iKcussing  at  once  the  secondary  question^.  He  hoped  hejiad 
exDfes^aed  himself  with  all  necessary  clearness. 

Mr.  Balfour  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sav  one  or  two  word>  to  dis- 
sipate a  misconception  which  perhaps  Air.  Briand's  woril>  miirht 
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have  occasioned.  Mr.  Briand  had  suggested — indeed,  he  had  almost 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle — that  limitation  of  land  armaments 
could  only  apply  to  one  country,  namely,  France,  and  that  no  one 
who  recognized — as  Mr.  Balfour  had  himself  recopiized — ^the  spe- 
cial position  of  France,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  great  nation 
on  her  eastern  frontier,  ought  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  subject. 
After  the  words  he  had  spoJken  in  public  conference,  no  one  would 
suspect  him  of  misconceiving  the  cause  for  which  France  had  stood 
and  still  stood.  He  had  himself  signed  the  tripartite  agreement 
under  which  Great  Britain  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  France 
in  the  event  of  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression  against 
her  bein^  made  by  Germany.  Mr.  Briand  should  realize  from  the 
terms  ot  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  what  Great  Britain  felt  in  regard 
to  France's  position.  But  if  Mr.  Briand  said  that  the  question  of 
limitation  of  land  armaments  must  not  be  discussed,  he  was  press- 
ing his  argument  too  far.  It  was  impossible  entirely  to  disassoci- 
ate land  from  sea  armaments.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  were 
so  dependent  on  the  sea  for  their  being  and  existence  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  regard  the  question  of  sea  power  as  entirely 
disassociated  from  land  power. 

Another  point:  No  word  had  yet  been  said  at  the  conference 
on  the  question  of  aerial  warfare.  It  was  surely  not  proposed 
to  exclude  this  question  and  that  of  the  armaments  required  to 
repel  aerial  attack.  It  could  not  be  admitted  that  this  was  to 
be  barred  from  future  discussion  because  France  was  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  in  regard  to  her  eastern  frontier.  Great  Britain,  in 
spite  of  her  insular  |)osition,  was  exposed  to  air  attack,  and  could 
not  admit  that  this  question  should  be  set  aside.  It  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  the  conference  to  pass  a  resolution  excluding  from  the 
scope  of  its  agenda  land  {X)wer,  and  air  i)ower  in  relation  to  land 
power.  Mr.  Balfour  hoj)ed,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Briand  would  under- 
stand that  (vreat  Britain,  though  a  party  of  the  unratified  ti*eaty 
and  far  from  l^eing  indifferent  to  the  special  position  of  France,  could 
not  consent  to  the  whole  question  of  land  and  air  armaments  being 
on  that  account  withdrawn  from  the  purview  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Briand  observed  that  he  had  specially  wished  to  state  that 
the  conference  could  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  questions  such 
as  aircraft  and  use  of  gases.  On  these  points,  therefore,  he  met  Mr. 
Balfour's  wishes,  but  lie  would  like  to  have  more  definite  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  fii*st  part  of  his  s|)eech. 

If  the  conference  procee<led  with  the  problem  as  a  whole,  the 
Frencli  delegation  would  like  to  know  what  result  would  be  obtained. 
From  a  niival  point  of  view  a  definite  program  had  l)een  presented. 
But  the  same  thinjr  could  not  he  done  in  regard  to  land  armaments. 
If  the  committee  desired  to  (oniine  itself  to  a  recommendation,  well 
an<l  good:  the  French  delegation  had  prepared  a  text,  but  it  had 
given  up  the  plan  of  prest»nting  it,  in  onler  not  to  cause  embarrass- 
ment an«l  not  to  ])lace  certain  (loverninents  in  a  delicate  [)Osition 
before  their  pacifists. 

For  his  part,  however.  Mr.  Briand  had  no  fear  of  the  pacifists: 
theif  object  was  not  nearlv  so  much  i^eace  as  revolution.  In  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  Mr.  ftriand  undertook  to  vanquish  their  oppo- 
sition. Hut  if  it  api)eared  desirable  to  vote  upon  a  text,  the  French 
delegation  would  ask  that  it  should  contain  a  precise  statement  to 
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t  that  the  exceptional  situation  of  France  had  been  taken 
'It. 

I  recalled  to  the  committee  that  at  The  Hague  Con- 

(Jermany  that  opposed  the  presentation  of  the  dis- 

Mi ;  Mr.  Briand  could  not  allow  that,  by  reason  of 

olution,  France  might  be  put  in  the  position  of 

^   to  follow  the  other  Governments  m  the  path 

'  1(1  already  stated  w^hat  France  had  accom- 

»iu^  anything  different,  for,  if  she  had  re- 

1  iiiuler  the  colors,  she  had  not  modified 

•  .   loiibt  she  would  do  this  and  would  go  further 

•'  matter;  Mr.  Briand  envied  her  ability  to  do  so. 

.    «i>\i<)us;  the  new  States  of  central  Europe  were  not 

•»•-:   Vii<r(>slavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Bumania,  and  Poland 

.  .    r  created  or  enlarged  .by  the  Allies. 

ip  (*  was  alone  in  having  an  enemy  on  her  frontier.  Recently, 
ivioyd-Cieorge  in  an  eloquent  speech  had  acknowledged  this; 
■  •at  Britain  had  the  sea;  Italy  had  her  natural  frontiers.  Such 
>n;i'^  not  tlie  position  of  France.  She  had  rashly  reduced  the  term 
of  military  service  to  two  years.  In  consequence,  a  few  months  ago, 
at  a  critical  moment,  she  had  but  one  trained  class  at  her  disposal. 
The  tasks  which  had  devolved  upon  France  in  the  execution  of  the 
treaties  of  peace  and  which  had  no  especial  bearing  upon  French 
interests  had  compelled  her  to  maintain  180,000  soldiers  outside  of 
France;  thus,  she  had  on  the  Rhine  only  40,000  trained  soldiers. 
while  the  German  army  numbered  100,000  men.  What  would  have 
happened,  he  asked,  if  hostilities  had  broken  out  ? 

11,  therefore,  it  were  desired  to  formulate  a  general  recommenda- 
tion, Mr.  Briand  would  not  oppose  the  step.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
exceptional  position  of  France  must  be  recorded  and  it  must  be 
made  clear  that  she  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  land  disarma- 
ment so  long  as  the  situation  remained  unchanged.  It  w^as  true  that 
Great  Britain  had  offered  her  assistance  to  France  in  case  of  danger, 
but  a  condition  had  been  attached  to  this  assistance,  and  this  condi- 
tion had  not  been  fulfilled.  France  now  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  was  assuredly 
a  precious  ppssession  but  not  a  moral  suppoit.  In  case  of  attack, 
France  should  be  able  to  defend  herself  alone. 

Mr.  Briand  declared  himself  quite  ready  to  join  in  a  recommenda- 
tion, but  only  under  the  conditions  that  he  had  just  stated.  Other- 
wise it  might  be  said  that  the  conference  was  animated  by  the  best 
intentions  and,  but  for  the  obstacle  presented  by  France,  would  have 
accomplished  an  important  work  and  there  would  again  be  talk  of 
*•  French  imperialism." 

Should,  therefore,  a  recommendation  be  all  that  was  desired,  it 
mi^bt  be  drawn  up  at  once.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
prevent  the  conference  from  taking  up  the  definite  problems  that  had 
been  mentioned. 

The  chairman  said  that  in  making  a  list  of  topics  for  the  Ameri- 
can a^nda,  the  American  Government  had  been  fully  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  a  discussion  of  land  armament.  The 
American  Government  understood  the  special  sittiation  of  France, 
and  had  realized^  too,  that  other  Government^  miirht  expn»ss  their 
candidly  and  fully,  and  that  some  special  difficulty  might  be 
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found  in  the  case  of  each  of  them  which  would  prevent  such  a  reduc- 
tion as  Avould  satisfy  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Other  countries,  not 
represented,  would  have  to  be  considered.  But  this  subject  had  been 
included,  first,  because  the  American  Government  had  no  desii*e  to 
foreclose  any  helpful  consideration  of  views  and  their  presentation 
either  in  public  or  privately;  and,  second,  because  it  was  thought 
important  not  to  limit  discussion  exclusively  to  naval  limitation^ 
since  some  important  instruments  of  warfare  could  not  l>e  regarded 
as  exclusively  naval.  The  American  (government  desired  to  take 
account  of  actual  conditions.  Xo  one  wished  to  embarrass  France, 
but  what  was  wanted  was  to  make  progress  toward  the  desired  goal. 
It  seemed  to  be  recognized  that  there  were  some  subjects  which  the 
committee  could  discuss.  In  the  agenda  the  American  (Jovernment 
had  put  in  new  agencies  of  warfare.  The  chairman's  thought  was 
that  the  committee  should  consider  how  it  might  satisfy  the  liberal 
opinion  of  the  world  concerning  subjects  dealt  with.  It  might  estab- 
lish a  subcommittee,  similar  to  that  on  Chinese  revenue,  to  get  under 
way.  for  example,  on  the  subject  of  aircraft  and  gas.  These  ques- 
tions were  not  regarded  as  easy.  It  did  not  seem  fitting  to  call  a 
conference  for  the  limitation  of  armament  and  not  to  consider  these 
questions.  Anv  attempt  to  define  a  limit  for  military  forces  would 
be  in  vain,  ife  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  done  at  that  tiine. 
Each  nati(m  would  do  that  for  itself  under  the  pressure  of  its  own 
people.  Even  if  the  committee  were  not  able  to  agree  on  a  detailed 
statement  in  rosix^ct,  for  instance,  to  aircraft,  still  it  could  show  that 
it  was  giving  such  subjects  extensive  consideration.  It  was  known 
how  established  rules  on  international  law  had  been  blown  to  pieces. 
Some  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  in  this  regard 
should  bo  made  in  the  conference. 

Air.  Koot  said  he  wished  to  suggest  an  idea  in  connection  with  those 
so  ably  and  appropriately  expressed.  It  was  this:  Whether  the  com- 
mittee succeeded  or  not  in  reaching  a  definite  conclusion  upon  any 
matter  connected  with  the  limitation  of  land  armament,  sincere  and 
practical  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  subject  would  itself 
greatly  relieve  the  situation,  and  furnish  the  committee  with  a  Iwise 
from  which  some  advance,  not  otherwise  possible,  might  be  made 
thereafter.  The  mere  ascertaining  of  the  obstacles-  in  the  way  was 
itself  a  step  in  advance,  changing  vague  and  indefinite  impressions^ 
reganling  matters  to  which  they  had  not  addressed  their  minds,  into 
definite  asc*ertainment  of  the  particular  reasons  why  a  definite  agree- 
ment could,  or  could  not,  be  reached.  This  might  bring  many  minds 
to  a  consideration  of  methods  which  would  lead  to  future  progress. 
Many  failures  preceded  almost  every  success.  The  clear  and  cogent 
statement  by  Air.  Briand  in  the  plenary  session  of  the  particular  sit- 
uation wliicli  would  satisfy  France — still  l>earing  the  heavy  burden 
of  a  great  army — would  oi  itself  create  a  new  situation  by  carrying 
a  definite  concept  to  the  millions  of  minds  which  are  the  back- 
grounds to  the  governments  of  the  world.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
more  now  toward  the  reduction  of  land  forces  than  to  set  those 
minds  to  working  out  ways  of  overcoming  obstacles.  That  was  no 
slight  advantage  in  the  world  of  democracies.  The  committee  might 
rest  assured  that,  if  it  went  on  with  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  land  armament,  it  was  accomplishing  something  very  useful, 
even  though  it  did  not  reach  an  agreement. 
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The  chairman  pointed  out  that  one  of  two  courses  was  open  to  the 
committee  in  order  to  get  on  with  its  work.  In  the  first  place,  it 
mi^ht  refer  to  the  committee  on  program  and  procedure  (composed 
of  the  heads  of  the  five  powers),  the  subject  oi  land  armament  and 
of  new  agencies  of  warfare,  or  else  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
take  up  the  different  phases  of  the  subject.  Or,  as  a  second  solution, 
it  might  now  proceed  to  take  up  the  subject,  provided,  of  course,  that 
it  was  desired  to  take  up  the  discussion  of  particular  subjects  then 
and  there.  He  then  suggested  that  attention  be  focused  on  the  par- 
ticular points  that  had  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  committee's 
work. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  said  that  surely  no  member  of  the  committee 
would  think  of  imposing  upon  France,  the  victim  of  two  unprovoked 
attempts  in  the  last  50  years,  any  conditions  that  her  people  would 
regard  as  obnoxious,  i  et  he  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Government  of  France  might,  in  the  early  future,  find  conditions 
so  developed  as  to  enable  her  to  reduce  her  military  preparations 
even  below  the  point  suggested  by  Mr.  Briand.  That,  however,  was 
l)y  the  way.  lie  now  wished  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  minds 
oi  all  the  people  of  the  wH)rld  were  concentrated  on  the  conference 
and  its  works,  and  that  the  members  of  the  conference  would  be  left 
in  a  very  unfortunate  situation  if  they  took  the  position  that  they 
could  not  discuss  the  reduction  of  land  armament.  That  discussion 
must  take  place,  with  due  i-egard  to  what  had  been  ur«jed  by  France. 
The  stabilitv  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  and  the  return  to 
normal  conditions  depended  u|K)n  the  progress  made  with  this  ques- 
tion as  well  as  with  others.  The  situation  was  difficult,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  this  con^lition  could  be  best  met  by  a  conference  between 
the  heads  of  the  different  delegations.  He  ventured  to  express  the 
hope  that  a  clear  solution  might  be  arrived  at. 

The  chairman  now  formally  asked  what  disposition  it  was  desired 
to  make  of  the  matter. 

Jjord  Ijee  said  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  State  to  say  what  it 
liked  al)out  any  subject  or  to  decline  to  discuss  any  subject.  If  that 
were  a  general  right,  it  was  certainly  France's  right,  but  he  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  that  should  not  preclude  other  States  from  dis- 
cussing what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Briand  stated  that  the  French  delegation  was  ready  to  appoint 
three  sul)committees:  One  on  aircraft,  one  on  gases,  and  the  third  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  laws  of  war.  With  a  definite  program  in 
hand,  these  subjects  might  l)e  taken  up.  In  the  same  way  the  ques- 
tion of  naval  armaments  had  been  approached  with  a  definite  pro- 
gram in  view.  In  regard  to  the  general  question,  Mr.  Briand  re- 
peated that  he  needed  certain  further  explanations.  What  was  to  be 
discussed?  A  limitation  of  armament:  Matters  of  effectives  and 
war  materiel  ?  France  could  not  appoint  an  expert  to  take  part  in  a 
committee  of  that  nature.  If  a  definite  proposal  of  collalwration 
were  advanced,^  if  it  were  a  question  of  establishing  in  common  an 
international  force  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  order,  well  and 
pood — disarmament  might  be  considered.  If  the  ^>eoples  of  the  earth 
were  as  eager  as  was  claimed  to  see  armaments  limited,  their  repre- 
sentatives had  only  to  say:  A  danger  exists;  we  recognize  it;  we  will 
share  it  with  you  shoulder  to  shoulder;  here  is  our  signature.  In 
that  case  France  would  fully  agree  to  consider  the  problem  of  the 
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expert  advice.  He  now  suggested  that  this  procedure  be  modified 
and  that  in  its  place  a  subcommittee  be  appomted  consisting  of  the 
heads  of  delegations,  and  in  addition,  as  representing  each  delega- 
tion, a  civilian  (who  might  or  might  not  be  a  delegate),  and  a  naval 
expert.  The  chairman  stated  that  this  suggestion  had  been  made 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  expert  advice  and  expediting  decisions 
by  the  principal  delegates  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Schanzer  asked  whether  he  was  to  understand  that  the 
decisions  of  this  committee  were  to  be  referred  to  the  plenary  com- 
mittee or  whether  it  was  a  mere  change  in  subcommittees. 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  believed  the  latter  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Hanihara  asked  whether  it  was  in  order  to  bring  only  one 
naval  expert,  in  which  case  he  desired  that  Baron  Kato  be  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter. 

The  chairman  then  ruled  that  interpreters  would  not  count  in  this 
matter  and  could  attend. 

Senator  Schanzer  asked  whether  in  place  of  a  civil  and  technical 
delegate  he  might  bring  two  technical  delegates. 

The  chainnan  stated  that  the  permission  allowed  was  for  a  dele- 
gate, a  naval  expert,  and  a  civilian. 

Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  the  British  Empire  delegation  would  be 
composed  of  Lord  Lee,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Admiral  Chatfield. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  American  delegation  would  consist 
of  himself.  Col.  Roosevelt,  and  Admiral  Coontz. 

Mr.  Viviani  declared  that  the  French  delegation  would  1j©  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  and  Admiral  de  Bon. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  meeting  of  this  committee  would  be 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


POXTBTH  MEETING,  COLUMBUS  BOOM,  PAN  AMEBICAN  UNION 
BUILDING,  THUBSDAT,  DECEMBEB  22,  1921,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

r  Hi  fed  Sfatcfi. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
X^nderwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Clark. 

.British  Enipire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
land),Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Ilankey, 
Cant.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Mousley. 

r  ranee, — Mr.  Sarrant,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odendlial,  Mr. 
Ponsot. 

Itahj. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti- 
Venosta,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Celesia  di  Vegliasco. 

Japan, — Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
Capt.  Uyeda.    Accompanied  l)y  Mr.  Ichihashi,  Commander  Ilori. 
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bers  were  present  except  Baron  Shidehara  and  Signor  Meda.  After 
a  general  discussion  of  the  subjects  relating  to  land  armament  and 
new  a^ncies  of  warfare,  these  were  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  delegations  with  instructions  to  bring 
in  an  order  of  procedure  with  regard  to  these  subjects  and  with 
power  to  appoint  subcommittees  to  deal  with  the  questions  relating 
to  poison  gas,  aircraft,  and  rules  of  international  law. 


THIBD   MEETING,  COLUHBTTS  BOOM,  FAN  AMEBICAN  TTNION 
BTJILDINO,  MONDAY,  DECEMBEB  12,  1021,  1  F.  M. 

PRESENT. 

United  States, — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Boot.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Wright. 

BritUh  Empire.— Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
land), Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

France. — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Gamier,  Mr.  Duchfene. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer.  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Fileti,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Giannini. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Saito,  Mr.  Icnihashi. 

The  secretary  general.     Accompanied  bv  Mr.  Cresson. 

Interpreters,  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  on  Monday,  December  12,  1921,  at  1  p.  m. 

2.  The  following  were  present  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord 
I-<ee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for 
France,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato, 
Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 

3.  Secretaries  and  advisers  present  included  the  following  for  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wright;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli, 
Mr.  Gamier,  Mr.  Duchene;  for  Itah",  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta, 
Mr.  Fileti,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Giannini;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr. 
Saito,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

Tlie  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson,  was  present.  Mr. 
Camerlvnck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were  also  present. 

4.  All  the  members  being  present  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  and  far  eastern  committee,  the  chairman,  !Mr.  Hughes,  called 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Armament  to  discuss 
a  change  of  procedure.  The  chairman  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment to  deal  with  the  questions  of  naval  armament  and  to  which 
certain  persons  had  been  appointed  in  order  to  benefit  by  their 
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corporated  in  the  records  of  this  committee,  as  though  it  had  been 
stated  in  full,  as  follows : 

^'The  following  are  the  points  of  agreement  that  have  been  reached 
in  the  course  of  tne  negotiations  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Great  Britain,  and  Japan  with  respect  to  their  capital  fighting 
ships. 

''An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  three  powers — the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  and  Japan— on  the 
subject  of  naval  ratio.  The  proposal  of  the  American  (jrovemment 
that  the  ratio  should  be  5 : 5 : 3  is  accepted.  It  is  agreed  that  with 
respect  to  fortifications  and  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  region,  in- 
cluding Hongkong,  the  status  quo  shall  be  maintained,  that  is,  that 
there  shall  be  no  increase  in  these  fortifications  and  naval  bases  ex- 
cept that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  composing  Japan  proper, 
or,  of  course,  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  to 
which  the  respective  powers  retain  their  entire  freedom. 

''The  Japanese  Government  has  found  special  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mutsu^  as  that  is  their  newest  ship.  In  order  to  retain 
the  Mutsu  Japan  has  proposed  to  scrap  the  Settsu^  one  of  her  older 
ships,  which,  under  tne  American  proposal,  was  tq^have  been  re- 
tained. This  would  leave  the  number  of  Japan'^s  capital  ships  the 
same,  that  is,  10,  as  under  the  American  proposal.  The  retention 
of  the  Mutsu  by  Japan  in  place  of  the  Settsu  makes  a  difference  in 
net  tonnage  of  13,600  tons,  making  the  total  tonnage  of  Japan's  capi- 
tal ships  313,300  tons,  as  against  299,700  tons  under  the  original 
American  proposal. 

"  While  the  difference  in  tonage  is  small,  there  would  be  consider- 
able difference  in  efficiencv,  as  the  retention  of  the  Mutsu  would  give 
Japan  two  post-Jutland  ships  of  the  latest  design. 

''In  order  to  meet  this  situation  and  to  preserve  the  relative 
strength  on  the  basis  of  the  agreed  ratio,  it  is  agreed  that  the  United 
States  shall  complete  two  of  the  ships  in  course  of  construction, 
that  is,  the  Colorado  and  the  Washington^  which  are  now  about  90  per 
cent  completed,  and  scrap  two  of  the  older  ships,  that  is,  the  North 
Dakota  and  the  Delaware,  which,  under  the  onginal  proposal,  were 
to  be  retained.  This  would  leave  the  United  States  with  the  same 
number  of  capital  ships,  that  is,  18,  as  under  the  original  proposal, 
with  a  tonage  of  525,850  tons,  as  against  500,650  tons  as  originally 

iroposed.     Three  of  the  ships  would  be  post-Jutland  ships  of  the 
Maryland  tvpe. 

"As  the  British  have  no  post-Jutland  sliip*?.  except  one  Hood,  the 
construction  of  which  is  oniy  partly  post-.Tntland,  it  in  agreed  that 
in  order  to  maintain  proper  relative  strength  the  British  Government 
may  constnict  two  new  ships  not  to  exree<l  :^5,(K)0  legend  tons  each: 
that  is,  calculating  the  tonnage  acconling  to  British  standards  of 
measurement,  or,  acconling  to  American  calculations,  the  equivalent 
of  37,000  tons  each. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  British  Government  shall,  on  the  completion 
of  thesc»  two  new  ships,  scrap  four  of  their  ships  of  the  King  George 
V.  type — that  is,  the  A>/w.  King  George  T.,  (entarion,,  and  Ajax^ 
which  were  to  have  been  i-etained  under  the  ori^rinal  American  pro- 
posal. This  would  leave  the  British  capital  ships  in  numU'r  20,  as 
against  22  under  the  American  proposal.    Taking  the  tonnage  of  the 
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The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and 
Mr.  Wilson ;  interpreters,  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  on  Thursday,  December  22,  1921,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral 
Coontz;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land (leddes.  Read  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
(for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond 
(for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for  France,  Mr.  Sar- 
raut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy,  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral 
Acton;  for  Japan,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral 
Kato,  Capt.  L'yeda. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present : 
For  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark;  for  the  British 
Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey.  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr. 
Mousley;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odcnd'hal, 
Mr.  Ponsot;  for  Italv,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Commander 
Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Celesia  di  >  egliasco;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Ichihashi, 
Commander  Hori.  The  secretarv  general,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Cresson,  Mr.  Pierrepont,  and  Mr.  AVilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camer- 
lynck and  Mr.  Talamon  were  present  as  interpreters. 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  opened  the  meeting  by  saying  that, 
as  the  meml)ers  of  the  committee  would  recall,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
this  Committee  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  a  subcommittee,  con- 
sisting of  te<*hnical  experts,  had  b^en  appointed  for  the  i)urpose  of 
giving  information  and  advice  in  connection  with  the  proposal  for- 
mulated by  the  American  (rovernment  and  any  other  matters  that 
might  l>e  considered  |>ertinent.  That  committee  had  proceeded  with 
its  delil>erations.  Conversations  between  the  heads  of  the  Ignited 
States,  British  Empire,  and  Japanese  delegations  with  respect  to 
the  definite  projKisals  for  the  limitation  of  the  capital  ships  of  those 
three  nations  had  followed.  An  agreement  had  l)een  reached  between 
the  three  powei-s  concerning  their  capital  ships,  which,  however,  was 
a  provisional  one,  so  far  as  the  numl)er  of  capital  ships  to  l)e  scrapped 
and  the  nunilx^r  to  be  retained  was  concerned,  depending  for  its 
final  and  definite  adoption  upon  the  future  action  of  France  and 
lUlv. 

The  chairman  stated  that  it  had  been  found  advisable  to  enlarge 
the  subcommittee,  which,  it  would  be  recalled,  was  originally  com- 
posed exclusively  of  naval  experts,  in  effect  forming  a  new  sub- 
(*(>mmittee  in  its  place;  this  new  subcommittee  ha<l  l)een  comfwsed 
of  one  delegate  for  each  of  the  five  powers,  together  with  one  naval 

l>ert  and  one  civilian  (who  might  be  a  delegate  or  not),  so  that 

pert  and  j)olitical  opinions  might  W  more  closely  related. 

The  chairman  was  glad  to  say  that  at  the  first  meeting  of  tliis  new 
subcommittee  (which  had  been  called  the  subcommittee  of  fifteen  on 
naval  limitation),  he  had  been  able  to  announce  that  an  agreement, 
provisional  while  awaiting  the  decision  of  France  and  Italy,  had 
been  reached  between  the  delegations  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Empire,  and  Japan.  This  agreement  being  familiar  to  all. 
be  did  not  wish  to  take  time  to  read  it,  but  desired  to  have  it  in- 
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corporated  in  the  records  of  this  committee,  as  though  it  had  been 
stated  in  full,  as  follows: 

^The  following  are  the  points  of  agreement  that  have  been  reached 
in  the  course  of  tne  negotiations  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Great  Britain,  and  Japan  with  respect  to  their  capital  fighting 
ships. 

''An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  three  powers — the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  and  Japan— on  the 
subject  of  naval  ratio.  The  proposal  of  the  American  Government 
that  the  ratio  should  be  5 : 5 : 3  is  accepted.  It  is  agreed  that  witli 
respect  to  fortifications  and  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  region,  in- 
cluding Hongkong,  the  status  quo  shall  be  maintained,  that  is,  that 
there  shall  be  no  increase  in  these  fortifications  and  naval  bases  ex- 
cept that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  composing  Japan  proper, 
or,  of  course,  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  to 
which  the  respective  powers  retain  their  entire  freedom. 

''The  Japanese  Government  has  found  special  difficulty  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mutsu^  as  that  is  their  newest  ship.  In  order  to  retain 
tne  Afutsu  Japan  has  proposed  to  scrap  the  Seftsu^  one  of  her  older 
ships,  which,  under  tne  American  proposal,  was  tc^have  been  re- 
tained. This  would  leave  the  number  of  Japan's  ci|\)ital  ships  the 
same,  that  is,  10,  as  under  the  American  proposal.  The  retention 
of  the  Mutsu  by  Japan  in  place  of  the  Settsu  makes  a  difference  in 
net  tonnage  of  13,600  tons,  making  the  total  tonnage  of  Japan's  capi- 
tal ships  313,300  tons,  as  against  299,700  tons  under  the  original 
American  proposal. 

"  While  the  difference  in  tonage  is  small,  there  would  be  consider- 
able difference  in  efficiency,  as  the  retention  of  the  Mutsu  would  give 
Japan  two  post- Jutland  ships  of  the  latest  design. 

''In  order  to  meet  this  situation  and  to  preserve  the  relative 
strength  on  the  basis  of  the  agreed  ratio,  it  is  agreed  that  the  United 
States  shall  complete  two  of  the  ships  in  course  of  construction, 
that  is,  the  Colorado)  and  the  Washington^  which  are  now  about  90  per 
cent  completed,  and  scrap  two  of  the  older  ships,  that  is,  the  North 
Dakota  and  the  Delaware^  which,  under  the  original  proposal,  were 
to  be  retained.  This  would  leave  the  United  States  with  the  same 
number  of  capital  ships,  that  is,  18,  as  under  the  original  proposal, 
with  a  tonage  of  625,850  tons,  as  against  500,650  tons  as  originally 

Sroposed.     Three  of  the  ships  would  be  post-Jutland  ships  of  the 
faryland  tvpe. 

"  As  the  British  have  no  post-Jutland  nhips,  except  one  Hood,  the 
construction  of  which  is  only  partly  post-Jutland,  it  is  agreed  that 
in  order  to  maintain  proper  relative  strength  the  British  (lovernment 
may  construct  two  new  ships  not  to  exceo<l  :ir).(K)()  legend  tons  each; 
that  is,  calculating  the  tonnage  according  to  British  standards  of 
measurement,  or,  according  to  American  calculations,  tlie  equivalent 
of  37,000  tons  each. 

"  It  is  agree<l  that  the  British  Government  shall,  on  the  completion 
of  these  two  new  ships,  scrap  four  of  their  ships  of  the  King  George 
\\  type — that  is,  the  Erin,  Khuf  George  T\,  Centurion,  and  -!/<»♦ 
which  were  to  have  been  ivtaineil  under  the  original  American  pro- 
posal. This  would  leave  the  British  capital  ships  in  numlier  20,  as 
against  22  under  the  American  proposal.    Taking  the  tonnage  of  the 
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two  new  ships  according  to  American  calculations,  it  would  amount 
to  74,000,  and  the  four  ships  scrapped,  having  a  tonnage  of  96,000 
tons,  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  net  tonnage  of  22,400  tons,  leav- 
ing the  British  tonnage  of  capital  ships  582,050  instead  of  604,450. 
This  would  give  the  British  as  against  the  United  States  an  excess 
tonnage  of  56,200  tons,  which  is  deemed  to  be  fair,  in  view  of  the 
age  of  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
types. 

^^The  maximum  limitation  for  the  tonnage  of  ships  to  be  con- 
structed in  replacement  is  to  be  fixed  at  35,0%  legend  tons — that  is. 
according  to  British  standards  of  measurement,  or,  according  to 
American  calculations,  the  equivalent  of  37,000  tons — in  order  to  give 
accommodation  to  these  changes.  The  maximum  tonnage  of  capital 
ships  is  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of  replacement,  on  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can standards  of  calculation,  as  follows : 

Tons. 

United  States 525. 000 

Great  Brirain 525.000 

Japan 315,000 

^Comparing  tliis  arrangement  with  the  original  American  pro- 
posal, it  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  is  to  scrap  30  ships 
as  proposed,  save  that  there  will  I)e  scrapped  13  of  the  15  ships 
under  construction  and  17  instead  of  15  of  the  older  ships. 

^  The  total  tonnage  of  the  American  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped 
under  the  original  proposal,  including  the  tonnage  of  ships  in  con- 
struction if  completed,  was  stated  to  be  845,740  tons.  Under  the 
present  arrangement  the  tonnage  of  the  30  ships  to  be  scrapped,  tak- 
ing that  of  the  ships  in  construction  if  completed,  would  be  820,540 
tons. 

^The  number  of  the  Japanese  ships  to  be  retained  remains  the 
same  as  under  the  original  proposal.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  ships 
to  be  scrapped  by  Japan  under  the  original  American  proposal,  tak- 
ing the  tonnage  of  new  ships  when  completed,  was  stated  to  be 
448,S^  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  ships  to  be  scrapped  under  the 
present  arrangement  is  435,328  tons. 

"  Under  the  original  proposal  Great  Britain  was  to  scrap  19  capi- 
tal ships  (including  certain  predreadnaughts  already  scrapped), 
whereas  under  the  present  arrangement  she  will  scrap  4  more,  or  a 
total  of  23.  The  total  tonnage  of  ships  to  be  st^^rapped  by  Great 
Britain,  including  the  tonnage  of  the  four  Hoods,  to  which  the  pro- 
posal referred  as  laid  down,  if  completed,  was  stated  to  be  583.375 
tons.  The  corresponding  total  of  scrapped  ships  under  the  new 
arrangement  will  be  22,600  tons  more,  or  605,975  tons. 

^  Inder  the  American  proposal  there  were  to  be  scrapped  66  capital 
fitting  ^ips  built  and  building,  with  a  total  tonnage  (taking  ships 
laid  down  as  completed)  of  1,878,043  tons.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rmngement,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation,  there  are  to  be  scrapi>ed 
68  capital  fighting  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,861,643  tons. 

"  Tlie  naval  holiday  of  10  years  with  respect  to  capital  ships,  as 
originally  proposed  by  the  American  Government,  is  to  oe  maintained 
except  for  the  permission  to  construct  ships  as  above  stated. 

**  This  arrangement  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan  is,  so  far  as  the  number  of  ships  to  be  retained  and  scrapped 
is  concerned,  dependent  upon  a  suitable  agreement  with  France  and 
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Italy  as  to  their  capital  ships,  a  matter  which  is  now  in  course  of 
negotiation." 

The  chairman,  continuing,  reported  that  the  subcommittee  of 
fifteen  on  naval  limitation  .had  proceeded  to  consider  the  question  of 
capital  ship  tonnage  with  regard  to  France  and  Italy.  Admiral 
de  Bon  had  very  eloquently  presented  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  the 
Frencli  Government  which  had  been  discussed.  He  would  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  course  of  that  discussion.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  discussion  of  the  French 
desire  to  be  free  to  build  10  capital  ships  of  35,000  tons  each.  The 
American  delegation  had  stated  its  understanding  that  the  present 
composition  of  France's  first  line  navy  was  7  capital  ships,  totaling 
164,000  tons,  and  3  predreadnaughts,  giving  an  approximate  total 
tonnage  of  221,000  tons.  He  had  pointed  out  that  the  other  Govern- 
ments had  ayreed  to  scrap  their  predreadnaughts  without  planning 
to  replace  them.  Apart  from  this,  the  agreement  to  scrap  capital 
ship  tonnage  represented  for  the  three  powers  a  cut  of  about  40 
per  cent  in  their  capital  ship  tonnage  exclusive  of  predreadnaughts. 
In  the  case  of  France,  a  similar  reduction  would  have  meant  a  reduc- 
tion to  about  102,000  tons.  It  liad  been  considered  fair  not  to  ask 
so  much  of  France,  but  that  she  should  be  free  to  keep  all  of  her  10 
ships,  including  the  3  predreadnaughts.  In  replacing  her  old  ships, 
however,  France  was  asked  to  keep  her  Navy  down  to  175,000  tons. 

He  had  reported  further  that  Italy  had  expressed  the  desire  to 
maintain  a  naval  parity  with  France.  Italy  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  limit  of  175,000  tons  for  capital  ships  so  long  as  it  ap- 
plied equally  to  France  and  Italy.  He  had  understood  that  the 
French  (lovernment  was  also  content  with  parity  with  Italy.  Admiral 
de  Bon  had,  however,  presented  a  complete  statement  of  France's  posi- 
tion ;  of  her  desire  to  be  free  to  have  10  ships  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  put  her  fleet  on  a  footing  she  considered  necessary  and  fitting,  and 
to  beffin  the  replacement  of  her  warships  at  an  earlier  date,  due  to  the 
condition  of  her  dockyards  and  to  the  fact  that  she  had  already 
refrained  from  building  for  some  years. 

In  view  of  his  responsibilities  as  chairman,  and  considering  that 
Mr.  Briand  had  been  present  at  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  conference 
and  shown  such  a  strong  wish  to  see  it  succeed,  he,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  representative,  had  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Briand  and 
received  a  reply.  This  correspondence  being  familiar  to  all,  he 
would  regard  it  as  now  submitted  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  rec- 
ords, as  follows : 

"December  16,  1921. 

"My  Dear  M.  Briand:  In  view  of  your  distinguished  service  at 
the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament  and  of  my  responsibili- 
ties as  chairman  of  the  conference,  I  venture  to  address  to  you  this 
personal  word.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  conversations  l)etween 
the  United  States,  (ireat  Britain,  and  Japan  as  to  the  proposal  which 
I  made  on  l)ehalf  of  the  American  (lovernment  at  the  opening  of 
the  conference  with  respect  to  capital  ships  have  resulted  in  a  pro- 
visional agreement.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  accepted  the 
naval  ratio  as  proposed  and  the  reduction  of  capital  ships,  with  such 
modifications  as  do  not  seriously  affect  the  princij)le  involved.  Japan 
keeps  the  Mutsu  and  scnips  the  Settsu.    The  1  nited  States  finishes 
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two  ships,  the  Colorado  and  the  Washington^  now  about  90  per  cent 
completed,  and  scraps  the  North  Dakota  and  Delaware.  Great  Brit- 
ain will  build  two  new  ships  and  scrap  four,  to  wit,  the  Erin^  King 
George  F,  Centurion^  and  Ajajp,  The  result  is  that  the  United  States 
still  scraps  30  ships — that  is,  13  of  the  ships  under  construction  and 
17,  instead  of  15,  of  the  older  ships,  leaving  the  number  of  ships  the 
same  as  under  the  original  proposal,  with  a  tonnage  of  5'25,()0()  tons, 
instead  of  500,000  tons.  Thus  the  United  States  scraps  322,000  tons 
of  her  ships  (exclusive  of  predreadnaughts).  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  scrap  to  an  equivalent  extent.  Japan  retains  the  same  number 
of  ships  as  proposed  and  scraps  17  as  proposed,  her  new  tonnage 
l)eing  313,300,  instead  of  about  300,000. 

"  (ireat  Britain  scraps  22,600  tons  more  than  originally  proposed, 
leaving  her  tonna^  5H2,(K)0  instead  of  604,4(K),  her  excess  l)eing 
allowed  in  view  of  the  age  of  her  existing  shii)S.  The  new  limits 
are  verv  little  different  from  those  proposed,  being  525,(K)()  tons  for 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  315,(K)0  tons  for  Japan. 
The  naval  holiday  as  to  capital  ships  is  agreed  upon  except  for  the 
construction  of  the  ships  above  mentioned.  In  short,  under  the 
original  American  proposal  there  were  to  be  scrapped  by  the  three 
powers  6C  capital  fighting  ships,  built  and  building,  with  a  total 
tonnage  (taking  ships  laid  down  as  completed)  of  1,878,(XK)  tons. 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation, 
there  are  to  be  scrapped  C8  capital  fighting  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,861,000  tons. 

^  You  will  thus  observe  that  there  has  been  simply  a  slight  read- 
justment in  the  three  navies  with  respect  to  the  ships  retained,  but 
that  the  sacrifices  proposed  by  the  American  Government  have  sub- 
stantially been  made  and  the  principle  as  laid  down  is  being  carried 
out  so  far  as  these  three  powers  are  concerned. 

**  The  agreement,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  ships  to  be  retained 
by  them  is  dependent  upon  an  appropriate  agreement  with  France 
and  Italy  with  respect  to  their  capital  ships.  Italy  is  desirous  to 
reduce  her  capital  ships,  because  of  the  obvious  requirements  of  her 
economic  life,  to  the  lowest  possible  basis  and  there  will  l)e  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  making  an  agreement  with  Italy  if  we  can 
reach  a  suitable  understanding  with  France. 

**  You  will  observe  the  attitude  of  France  will  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  these  eflPorts  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  naval 
armament. 

"*  In  dealing  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  we  have  taken  facts  as 
they  are.  We  have  avoided  an  academic  discussion  of  national  needs 
and  aspirations  which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  realized. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  ratio  of  strength  in  capital  ships 
is  that  which  exists  and  that  it  is  futile  to  desire  a  l)etter  one,  for  it 
can  not  be  obtained  if  nations  with  abundant  resources  build  against 
each  other  in  competition.  The  predreadnaughts  possesse<l  by  the 
three  powers  are  to  be  scrapped  without  any  suggestion  of  rephice- 
ment.  and  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
naval  strength  represented  by  dreadnausjhts  and  superdreadnauglits. 
Xow.  France  has  seven  dreadnaughts,  with  a  tonnage  of  104,500.  Re- 
ducing in  the  same  proportion  as  the  United  States  has  reduced,  her 
tonnage  of  capital  ships  would  be  fixed  at  1(>2,(KK),  or  if  the  predread- 
nao^ts  of  France  were  taken  into  calculation  on  her  side  although 
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omitted  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  the  total  tonnage  of 
France's  capital  ships  being  taken  at  221,000,  a  reduction  on  the 
same  basis  would  reduce  France  to  136,000  tons. 

^^This  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  France  if  she  made  the  same 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  the  other  powers.  We  do  not  ask 
this.  We  are  entirely  willing  that  France  should  have  the  benefit 
of  an  increased  tonnage  whicii  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  her 
scrapping  her  dreadnaughts ;  that  is  to  say,  her  present  strength 
in  dreadnaughts  is  about  164,000  tons,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  allowing  this  and  an  increase  over  this,  or  a  total  of 
175,000  tons,  which  would  be  more  than  70,000  tons  over  what  she 
would  have  on  the  basis  of  relative  strength  as  it  exists. 

^^  If  it  be  said  that  France  desires  a  greater  relative  strength,  the 
obvious  answer  is  that  this  would  be  impossible  of  attainment.  If 
such  an  agreement  as  we  are  now  proposing  were  not  made,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  would  very  shortly  have  navies  of 
over  a  million  tons,  more  than  6  to  1  as  compared  with  France,  and 
France  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  better  herself,  much  less  by  any 
possible  endeavor  to  obtain  such  a  relative  strength  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. In  short,  the  proposed  agreement  is  tremendously  in  favor 
of  France  by  reducing  the  navies  of  powers  who  not  only  are  able 
to  build  but  whose  ships  are  actually  m  course  of  construction  to  a 
basis  far  more  favorable  to  France  than  would  otherwise  be  attain- 
able. The  proposed  agreement  really  doubles  the  relative  strength  of 
the  French  Navy. 

'^In  these  circumstances  I  feel  that  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  that  France  should  build  10  new  capital  ships  in  replacement, 
with  a  tonnage  of  300,000  tons  or  more,  suggests  a  program  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  raise  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  fact,  I  regret  to 
say  that  after  canvassing  the  matter  thoroughly  and  taking  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain,  I  am  compelled  to  conclude  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  on  this  basis  to  carry  through  the  agreement. 

"  I  need  not  point  out  to  vou  our  great  cwsire,  which  you  yourself 
have  so  eloc^uently  expressed,  that  the  economic  burden  of  armament 
should  be  kfted.  It  is  not  against  the  interests  of  France  that  we 
express  the  hope  that  her  industry  and  resources  will  be  devoted  to 
economic  recuperation  and  the  enhancement  of  her  prosperity  rather 
than  be  expended  in  the  building  of  fighting  ships.  The  particular 
situation  of  France  with  respect  to  land  armament  you  have  vividly 
portrayed,  but  that  points,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  reduction  in  naval  armament.  At  this  time,  when  we 
are  anxious  to  aid  France  in  full  recovery  of  her  economic  life,  it 
would  be  most  disappointing  to  be  advised  that  she  was  contemplat- 
ing putting  hundreds  of  millions  into  battleships. 

"  1  have  spoken  to  you  thus  frankly  because  of  mv  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  your  friendship  and  of  your  solicitude  for  the  success  of  the 
efforts  we  are  making,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  present  matter,  which 
represents  perhaps  the  most  critical  position  yet  reached  in  the  con- 
ference, may  be  adjusted  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  I  repeat  that  the 
provisional  agreement  reached  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  hinges 
upon  an  appropriate  agreement  with  France,  and  I  can  not  too 
strongly  urge  tlie  most  careful  consideration  of  all  the  matters  to 
which  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  allude.    Permit  me  to  assure  vou 
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of  my  hi^est  respect  and  of  the  keen  desire  that  we  entertain 
in  America  that  you  should  visit  us  again  at  an  early  date. 

^^  Chablbs  E.  Hughes." 

"  London,  December  18^  1921. 

"Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hughes:  At  the  moment  of  my  departure  for 
London,  Mr.  Herrick  handed  me  your  friendly  telegram  in  regard 
to  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  the  Naval  Disarmament  Com- 
mission in  reference  to  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships  which  have  been 
asked  for  by  the  French  delegation. 

^  You  fear  that  the  maintenance  of  this  French  request  may  have 
as  its  effect  to  hinder  the  agreement  between  the  five  powers. 

"The  will  of  the  French  Government  is  to  do  ever^hing  which 
is  compatible  with  the  care  of  the  vital  interests  of  France  with  a 
view  to  reconcile  our  points  of  view. 

"  In  the  question  oi  naval  armament,  the  preoccupation  of  France 
is  not  the  offensive  point  of  view  but  uniquely  the  defensive  point 
of  view. 

"  With  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  capital  ships — that  is  to  say,  at- 
tacking ships,  which  are  the  most  costly — ^I  have  given  instructions 
to  our  delegates  in  the  sense  which  you  desire,  f  am  certain  that 
I  shall  be  sustained  by  mv  Parliament  in  this  view. 

"But  so  far  as  the  deiensive  ships  are  concerned  (light  cruisers. 
torpedo  boats,  and  submarines)  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  French 
Government,  without  putting  itself  in  contradiction  with  the  vote 
of  the  chambers,  to  accept  reductions  corresponding  to  those  which 
we  accept  for  capital  ships  under  this  formal  reserve  which  you  will 
certainly  understand. 

"The  idea  which  dominates  the  Washington  conference  is  to  re- 
strict naval  armaments  which  are  offensive  and  costly.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  the  program  to  deny  to  a  nation  like  France, 
which  has  a  large  extent  or  coasts  and  a  great  number  of  distant  colo- 
nies, the  essential  means  of  defending  its  communications  and  its 
security. 

"  I  am  certain,  my  dear  Mr.  Hughes,  that  you  will  appreciate  the 
effort  of  conciliation  which  we  are  making  m  order  to  respond  to 
your  request. 

"I  beg  vou  kindly  to  accept  my  cordial  remembrances  and  the 
ardent  wish  which  I  form  for  the  complete  and  striking  success  of 
the  conference  over  which  you  preside  with  so  much  authority  and 
brilliancy. 

"  Briand." 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  had  understood  the  attitude  of  the 
French  Government  in  substance  to  be  that  it  was  not  so  much  pre- 
occopied  with  the  question  of  capital  ships  as  it  was  concerned  with 
aoxiiiaiy  vessels  such  as  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines. 
Capital  shiM  were  very  costly  and  he  had  understood  that  in  this 
resgard  the  French  Government  was  willing  to  accept  a  solution  in 
the  sense  which  be,  as  chairman,  had  desired,  but  tnat  it  could  not 
accept  a  corresponding  reduction  with  regard  to  auxiliarv  craft- 
Then  had  followed  a  discussion  of  the  desire  voiced  by  Admiral 
de  BoQ  that  France  ^ould  have  six  instead  of  five  capital  ships  and 
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that  an  arrangement  should  be  reached  with  respect  to  atudliarr 
vessels  before  any  decision  was  made  concerning  capital  ships.  Ad- 
miral de  Bon  had  submitted  very  complete  and  important  figures 
in  connection  with  France^s  replacement  problem,  the  difficulties  of 
constructing  several  ships  at  once  in  her  dockyards,  and  the  ocHise- 
quent  desire  of  the  French  Government  to  begin  building  in  1927 
and  to  lay  down  one  ship  annually  until  the  French  quota  was 
filled. 
There  had  been  some  question  as  to  whether,  in  the  correspondence 

Sassing  between  Mr.  Briand  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Briand  had  con- 
itioned  his  acceptance  of  the  capital-ship  tonna^  proposed  for 
France  (175,000  tons)  upon  the  making  of  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment with  reference  to  auxiliary  combatant  surface  craft  and  sab- 
marines  or  whether  he  had  unconditionally  accepted  the  proposed 
capital-ship  tonnage  for  France  (175,000)  but  at  the  same  time  had 
made  a  full  reservation  that  such  acceptance  should  in  no  way  preju- 
dice the  position  as  to  auxiliary  combatant  surface  craft  and  sub- 
marines which  the  French  might  desire  to  take.  He  (the  chairman) 
had  understood  it  in  the  latter  sense.  He  had  not  understood  that 
it  was  in  any  way  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  lighter  craft  before  reaching  an  agreement  concerning  capi- 
tal ships,  out  had  understood  that  nothing  that  was  decided  in  re- 
gard to  the  capital-ship  ratio  should  be  considered  as  involving  a 
concession  as  to  auxiliary  vessels. 

The  chairman  stated  tliat  he  had  had  no  desire  to  detract  in  any 
manner  from  the  French  reservation  or  to  build  anything  upon  a 
phrase^  but  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  decision 
regaixlins:  lesser  craft  before  reaching  a  provisional  agreement  on 
capitiU  sbips.  Upon  this  point  the  subconmiittee  hacT  desired  to 
know  fully  tlie  views  of  the  French  delegation. 

When  this  point  in  the  delilierations  of  the  subcommittee  had 
lKH»n  rencheil  it  was  realized  that  it  was  not  dealing  with  exclusively 
ttvhnical  matters^  and  he  had  accordingly  suggested  tnat  there  were 
no  reasons  why  those  dis<*ussions  should  not"  proceed  before  the  full 
ooumuttoo*  as  many  of  the  delegates  not  present  on  the  subcommittee 
wouKl  liko  to  hear  them.  It  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  naval  expert — 
which  he  himself  made  no  pretense  of  being — in  order  to  take  part, 
and  he  felt  a  little  reluotam^  at  havinor  the  discussions  proceed  while 
t  he  i>ther  delepuos  were  al^sent^  It  had  therefore  been  decided  to  oon- 
tinue  the  discussions  in  the  full  conmiittee,  inviting  the  technical 
naval  exjx^rts  to  sit  with  the  delegations.  This  meeting  had  then 
Ihhm\  called. 

The  rh.Hirman  states!  further  that  he  could  not  possibly  do  justice 
to  the  elal>orHte  statements  made  by  Admiral  de  Bon,  wlio  had  pre- 
Hi^ntetl  detaiUnl  arguments  in  supjx^rt  of  every  phase  of  the  French 
liovernmenrs  inv^iiion.  The  chairman  therefore  had  merely  given 
an  outline  of  tne  whole  situation  and  would  not  attempt  to  go  into 
detail  De  desiivtl  only  to  s^t  forth  the  main  points,  so  that  the 
i»mnutttv  micht  ha>v  a  l^asis  upon  which  to  proceed.  To  sum  up* 
theivton\  h^s  understanding  was  that  France  was  ready  to  accept 
the  hnut  of  lTvViK^>  toi^  for\"^apital  ships,  but  distinctly  reserved  her 
deciMivn  iMth  ivi^>i\l  to  auxir.arv  vessels  and  sabmarines  and  wiS 
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not  willing  to  have  her  acceptance  taken  in  any  way  as  implying  an 
agreement  to  a  corresponding  figure  for  auxiliary  vessels. 

The  chairman  then  pointedout  that  the  committee  was  uninformed 
with  regard  to  what  tonnage  of  lighter  craft,  destroyers,  submarines, 
etc.,  the  French  Government  desired.  He  felt  that  a  statement  from 
the  French  delegation  on  this  point  would  now  be  useful.  In  saying 
this,  however,  he,  of  course,  did  not  wish  to  foreclose  discussion  by 
others  of  the  points  he  had  already  set  forth. 

The  chairman  added  that  he  regretted  to  find  he  had  omitted  a 
point  which  should  have  been  included  in  his  review.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  future  development  of 
naval  construction  and  of  scientific  researches,  or  what  new  political 
conditions  might  arise  with  relation  to  other  powers  not  represented 
here.  Conseauently  the  opinion  had  been  generally  expressed  that 
there  should  be  another  conference  after  10  or  after  7  years  to  re- 
consider questions  that  might  result  from  new  conditions  produced 
through  scientific  or  political  developments  or  to  deal  with  questions 
raisea  bv  or  between  powers  not  represented  at  the  conference  here. 
This  diil  not  mean  that  this  present  conference  should  not  arrive 
at  a  decision  fixing  definite  points  of  agreement.  It  meant  that  the 
present  gathering  might  provide  for  a  later  conference  to  consider 
new  phases  and  developments  at  a  later  date.  He  added  that  Mr. 
Balfour  had  suggested  that  the  American  Government  should  pre* 
pare  and  submit  a  draft  statement  regarding  the  calling  of  a  new 
conference,  and  that  this  suggestion  had  been  accepted. 

In  conclusion  the  chairman  said  that  he  thought  he  had  now  re- 
viewed all  that  was  necessary  and  that  he  woula  accordingly  invite 
discussion. 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  very  clear 
presentation  that  had  just  been  made  by  the  chairman;  he  only  asked 

Eermission  to  add  a  few  words  for  the  benefit  of  the  delegates  who 
ad  not  been  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  subcommittee  in  order 
to  make  entirely  clear  to  them  the  spirit  of  the  French  demands. 

When  the  French  delegation  had  been  called  upon  to  formulate 
their  views  on  the  program  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  future  force 
of  France  in  capital  shii)s,  they  had  first  pointed  out  that  the  co- 
efficient which  had  served  as  a  basis  for  the  future  naval  forces  of 
the  British,  Japanese,  and  American  Navies  could  not  be  used  for 
calculating  the    future  naval  force  necessary  for  Franco. 

The  reason  for  this  was  obvious ;  this  coefficient  had  been  deduced 
from  calculations  based  on  the  considerable  increases  in  the  three 
navies  whereas  the  French  Xavy  was  in  a  situation  which  demanded 
t*l)ecial  consideration ;  it  was  far  behind  its  normal  program  and  even 
l)elow  its  normal  condition. 

France  had,  in  point  of  fact,  alreadv  considerably  reduced  her 
fleet,  while,  during  the  same  period,  the  American  Navy  had  in- 
creased 48  per  cent  and  the  Japanese  Navy  26  per  cent.  Before  the 
^ar  Great  Britain  had  been  obliged  to  build,  in  order  to  meet  the 
threat  of  Germany;  then  the  United  States  and  Japan  threw  them- 
selves into  that  armament  race  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
'or  this  conference.  This  coefficient  could  not,  then,  with  justice 
tnd  equity,  be  applied  to  France:  she  must  suggest  another  method 
of  calculation. 
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Her  naval  stren^h  was,  at  present,  composed  of  10  vessels  (in- 
dadin^  3  ptedreadnaughts) ,  the  replacement  of  which  was  con- 
templated by  France.  As  soon  as  she  had  been  informed  that  pre- 
dreadnaughts  were  not  to  be  comited,  ^e  had  agreed  to  limit  her- 
self to  7  ships. 

France  did  not  contemplate  the  immediate  construction  of  a  fleet 
of  10  battleships  of  85,000  tons,  but  only  the  adoption  of  a  program 
which  would  permit  the  replacement  of  the  ships  existing  to-day 
from  time  to  time  as  they  should  become  obsolete,  in  accordance 
with  the  dates  specified  in  the  American  scheme  and  based  upon 
the  normal  life  of  vessels. 

Such  a  program  could  not  be  completed  before  1941.  France 
could  not  allow  herself  to  disappear  from  the  number  of  the  mari- 
time powers,  but  she  had  never  had  the  intention  of  constructing 
10  vessels  within  a  short  time ;  her  program  had  in  view  a  gradual 
increase  covering  the  period  up  to  1941,  which  indicated  that  her 
ambition  was  not  inordinate. 

At  the  last  session  the  French  delegation  had  finally  agreed  to 
consider  a  substantial  reduction  of  their  demands,  leaving  France 
with  only  5  capital  ships,  with  the  reservation  that  they  would  ask 
a  reconsideration  of  the  point  by  the  delegation,  since  5  vessels  did 
nor  constitute  a  tactical  unit,  the  minimum  of  the  weakest  squadron 
that  ever  existed  being  6  ships. 

If  France  remained  with  only  5  ships,  she  would  be  practically 
disarmed  from  a  naval  point  of  view;  with  6  ships  she  would  be 
weak,  but  could  still  create  a  living  organization. 

The  proposals  which  have  been  made  by  the  French  delegation, 
in  conformity  with  instructions  received,  were  based  upon  the  above 

principles. 

This  enormous  concession  had  been  made  for  the  sake  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference ;  it  had  left  France  in  a  serious  situation  and 
it  had,  as  a  consequence,  created  the  imperative  need  that  she 
should  have  a  greater  number  of  light  craft  and  submarines.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  French  delegation  believed  the  future  con- 
stitution of  the  French  fleet  would  have  to  be  considered  as  a  whole 
and  could  not  be  divided  into  two  parts— capital  ships  on  the  one 
hand  and  light  craft  and  submarines  on  the  other. 

Such  a  method  would  be  required  not  only  for  the  French  fleet 
but  for  all  the  navies.  The  chairman  had  pointed  out  that,  at  this 
juncture,  it  would  be  desirable  for  France  to  make  known  her  re- 
auirements  as  to  submarines  and  light  craft;  the  French  delega- 
tion were  disposed  to  do  so;  correspondence  was  in  progress  with 
the  French  Government,  and  a  telegram  was  expected  which  would 
make  known  the  results  of  the  decisions  reached.  The  question  was 
a  very  serious  one,  and  before  definite  figures  could  be  presented 
they  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Government. 

If  concessions  should  be  demanded  in  the  matter  of  light  craft 
and  submarines,  the  great  concession  that  had  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  capital  ships  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  the  security  of 
France  and  the  limitations  of  her  normal  naval  existence  should  not 

be  lost  sight  of.  -r»        i_   j  i        • 

In  considering  the  problem  as  a  whole,  the  French  delegation 
were  confronted  by  a  question,  raised  by  the  British  delegation^  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  abolishing  or  retaining  the  submarine. 
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It  appeared  to  the  French  dele^tion  that  in  discussion  this  matter 
took  precedence  over  the  others,  since  it  might  embarrass  their 
labors  or  nullify  their  results.  It  was  desirable  to  make  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  the  delegation  believed  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
discuss  the  submarine  question;  this  was  the  natural  sequence  of 
things,  and  this  question  should  be  taken  into  serious  consideration 
and  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  frank  debate. 

In  conclusion^  the  French  delegation  desired  to  state  its  conviction 
that  the  discussion  could  not  be  pursued  without  taking  into  account 
the  question  of  submarines. 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  wished  to  make  a  suggestion  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  misapprehension.  The  proposal  made 
by  the  American  Government  at  no.  time  contained  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  exact  number  of  ships  any  power  might  build  in  rei)lace- 
ment.  It  had  said  how  many  ships  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan  should  discard  and  how  many  they  should  retain.  The 
calculations  regarding  renlacement  were  based  entirely  on  tonnage. 
What  had  been  said  regarding  the  number  of  capital  ships  had  simply 
been  inferred  from  calculations  based  on  the  tonnage  figures.  It  had 
not  been  stated  in  the  American  proposal  that  the  reduction  to 
175,000  tons  for  France  and  Italy  would  limit  them  to  five  ships. 
That  conclusion  was  a  deduction  by  the  French  and  Italian  delega- 
tions. Using  35,000  tons  as  the  necessary  size  of  a  capital  ship,  it 
was  evident  that  the  result  would  be  five  ships.  But  no  country  was 
required  to  build  vessels  of  that  tonnage.  The  French  Navy  had 
at  present  seven  capital  ships  totaling  164,000  tons.  There  was  no 
objection  to  France  having  six  or  seven  ships,  or  whatever  number 
she  desired.  The  chairman  could  understand  the  desire  to  have  all 
ships  built  of  the  maximum  size,  but  that  was  a  matter  of  preference 
and  was  in  no  sense  obligatory.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was 
therefore  no  Question  as  to  the  number  of  ships;  it  was  a  question 
of  tonnage  only — a  question  of  whether  France  should  have  175,000 
tons  or  should  be  allowed  six  ships  of  35,000  tons,  which  would  mean 
a  total  of  210,000  tons. 

The  chairman  then  feferred  to  Admiral  de  Bon's  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a  preliminary  discussion  re^rding  the  abolishment 
of  submarines.  The  committee  greatly  desired,  he  felt,  to  proceed 
with  the  discussion  concerning  auxiliary  craft  as  soon  as  the  Trench 
delegation  were  prepared  to  state  what  France  desired  in  that  re- 
gmnl.  Without  such  a  statement  there  was  nothing  upon  which  to 
proceed  save  the  original  American  proposal.  Italy  desired  equality 
with  France,  but  the  standard  on  which  such  equality  must  be  based 
was  not  before  the  committee.  The  committee  must  therefore  wait 
until  the  French  delegation  were  ready  to  present  their  particular 
proposal.    After  that  the  discussion  would  continue. 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  he  desired  to  add  but  one  word  to  what  he 
ha<l  already  said.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible,  when  the  question 
of  the  French  Navv  was  considered,  that  anvbodv  could  believe 
France  so  foolish  as  to  construct  small  capital  ships:  that  is  to  say, 
thns«  inferior  to  35,000  tons.  If  France  should  later  find  herself 
obliged  to  construct  vessels  of  war — although  she  had  not  yet  ex- 
pressed her  intention  of  doing  ?o — she  must  certainly  buihl  vessels 
equal  in  strength  to  the  capital  ships  of  other  navies.    In  other 
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words,  to  impose  upon  her  a  maximum  of  175,000  tons  would  be 
equivalent  to  limiting  her  to  five  boats.  With  respect  to  this  there 
could  be  no  hesitation,  he  said,  in  the  minds  of  properly  informed 

Eersons.  The  total  amount  of  tonnage  must  change,  whether  they 
uilt  five  or  whether  they  built  the  proper  organic  force  of  six. 
Concerning  these  questions  a  certain  delay  had  arisen  because  Mr. 
Briand  was  at  the  moment  somewhere  between  London  and  Paris 
and  under  such  circumstances  consultations  were  difficult  or  im- 

?ossible.  He  now  came,  he  said,  to  the  question  of  submarines, 
li^hether  they  were  to  be  abolished  or  not,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  clearing  up  this  point,  he  suggested 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  immediately;  it  would  forward 
the  work  of  the  conference  to  do  so. 

Lord  Lee  said  that  he  rose  to  clear  up  an  important  point  with 
reference  to  the  prospective  conference  to  be  held  seven  years  hence, 
or  it  might  be  earlier.  The  justification  for  the  conference  arose 
from  the  inevitable  development  of  technical  aspects  of  the  naval 
problem,  which  might  render  technical  decisions  now  made  either 
obsolete  or  inadequate.  Among  such  technical  questions,  he  put 
that  of  numbers  as  opposed  to  tonnage,  as  a  basis  of  calculation  for 
capital  ships.  Moreover,  in  seven  years'  time,  85,000  tons  "legend 
draft "  might  prove  no  longer  a  useful  rule  as  to  the  limitation  of  indi- 
vidual capital  ships.  These  Questions  of  technical  proportions  he 
proposed  should  be  left  open  tor  reconsideration  at  the  future  con- 
ference. 

Senator  Schanzer  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  future  meeting.  Italy,  of  course,  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  proposal  for  a  meeting  in  seven  years,  and  could 
understand  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  discuss  and  review  the  work 
done  at  this  conference.  He  suggested,  however,  but  only  in  an  in- 
formal way,  that  room  be  left  m  the  agreement  for  a  clause  which 
would  permit  any  one  of  the  signatory  powers  to  ask  for  a  meetiiijg 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  seven-year  period.  He 
pointed  out  Uiat  while  scientific  changes  were  sure  to  take  place, 
political  changes  were  also  quite  possible.  He  was  not  thinking*  he 
added,  of  Germany,  since  Germany  would  be  held  in  restraint  by 
the  terms  of  the  treatv  of  Versailles,  but  of  Russia.  No  one  knew 
what  Kussia  might  do.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that  there  be  an 
agreement  for  a  meeting  in  seven  years,  but  that  the  right  be  re- 
served to  call  one  at  an  earlier  date. 

Mr.  Balfour  questioned  whether  the  moment  was  suitable  for  a 
discussion  on  the  question  of  the  next  conference.  He  understood  that 
his  own  suggestion  that  the*  United  States  delegation  should  draw 
up  a  resolution  on  the  subject  for  later  consideration  had  been  ac- 
ceptable for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  general  policv  of  all 
the  powers  represented  here.  He  was  sure  that  the  Imited  States 
Government  would  consider  the  question  of  the  date  from  the  point 
of  view  not  only  of  possible  technical  develoi)ment*?,  but  also  of  those 
considerations  of  international  polity  which  Senator  Schanzer  had 
very  properly  referred  to.  He  himself  would  prefer  an  interval  of 
eight  ratner  than  seven  years,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
adjourn  the  discussion  until  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  available. 
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The  chairman  obeerved  that  a  point  had  been  reached  where  the 
French  delegation  were  not  prepared  to  present  a  definite  proposal 
with  regard  to  lighter  craft  and  desired  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  submarines,  wnich  it  was  understood  the  British  Government  de- 
sired to  have  abolished.  The  British  delegation,  however,  not  having 
expected  this  subject  to  arise  so  soon,  were  not  yet  ready  to  intro- 
duce it.  If  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  meet  at  3  o'clock  that  afternoon,  progress  might  be  made  with 
the  submarine  question.  He  wished  neither  to  hasten  his  colleagues 
unduly  nor  to  take  the  responsibility  of  delaying  the  proceedings 
when  there  was  so  much  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  the  French  delegation  would  raise  no  diffi- 
culties with  respect  to  holding  a  session  of  the  committee  during 
the  afternoon,  but  in  regard  to  the  definite  statements  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Hughes  they  could  not  undertake  to  have  the  matters  in 
question  ready.  The  reason  was  obvious.  Mr.  Briand  was  to  arrive 
in  Paris  that  afternoon.  It  had  been  impossible  to  keep  him  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  negotiations  here.  Always  faithful  to 
France's  aim  of  seeking  to  reconcile  opposing  views  an  accord  was 
looked  for  which  would  satisfy  the  United  States  and  the  other 
powers.  He  could  say  that  the  French  program  would  be  carefully 
revised,  but  with  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  question — i.  e., 
that  concerning  submarines  and  auxiliary  ships — although  their 
views  had  been  transmitted  to  Paris  they  could  not  act  without  the 
approval  of  the  French  Government.  They  expected  to  receive  an 
early  answer^  but  in  the  natural  course  of  things  this  could  not  be 
expected  during  the  afternoon.  This  was  because  Mr.  Briand  was 
only  then  leaving  London  and  would  be  obliged  to  consult  on  his 
arrival  with  the  French  minister  of  marine.  With  these  reserva- 
tions he  accepted  the  proposal  of  a  meeting  that  afternoon.  Or,  if 
the  British  delegation  so  desired  and  were  ready  to  proceed,  the 
French  delegation  were  ready  to  continue  immediately  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  submarine  question. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  as  the  information  necessary  would 
soon  be  available  and  as  the  conference  now  had  its  attention  focused 
on  the  naval  question,  to  break  away  from  this  and  return  to  far- 
eastern  questions  would  interrupt  proceedings  and  cause  an  un- 
fortunate delay.  While  not  wishing  in  any  way  to  hurry  his  col- 
leagues, and  while,  of  course,  there  should  be  a  full  opportunity 
for  consultation  and  consideration,  it  would  seem  that  the  committee 
should  meet  a^ain  promptly  in  order  to  make  progress.  He,  there- 
fore, merely  wished  to  inquire  whether  it  woula  be  more  convenient 
to  meet  that  afternoon  or  the  following  morning. 

That  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  was  the  time  agreed  upon. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  the  communique  should  state  that 
the  progress  already  made  in  the  subcommittee  had  been  reported  to 
this  committee,  which  had  then  discussed  the  matter  and  adjourned 
to  continue  the  discussion  that  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.45  p.  m.  until  December  22,  1921, 

3  p.  IIL 
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FIFTH  MKKTJLNO,  THUBSDAT,  DBCEICBBB  82,  1991»  8  F.  K. 

PRESENT. 

United  States, — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Acbniral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Clark. 

British  Empire. — ^Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Oeddes^ 
Bear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
land), Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Flint. 

France. — ^Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Oden'hal,  Mr. 
Ponsot 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti- 
Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Cdesia 
di  Vegliasco. 

Japan. — Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
Capt.  Uyeda.   Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi  and  Commander  Hori. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Osborne. 

Interpreter,  Mr.  Camerlynck. 

1.  The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  IJnioa 
Building  at  3  p.  m.  Thursday,  December  22, 1921. 

2.  The  following  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt, 
Admiral  Coontz;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee, 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John 
Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for  France, 
Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon ;  for  Italy,  Sena- 
tor Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Ad- 
miral Acton;  for  Japan,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice 
Admiral  Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda. 

3.  Secretaries  and  advisers  present  included :  For  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey, 
Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Flint ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer, 
Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr.  Ponsot;  for  Italy,  Marauis 
Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr. 
Celesia  di  Vegliasco;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Ichihashi,  Commander  Hori. 
The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  present.    Mr.  Camerlynck  was  present  as  interpreter. 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  announced  that  the  committee  was 
ready  to  continue  the  discussion  begun  at  the  morning's  session. 

Lord  Lee  said  that,  as  he  understood  it,  the  present  position  was 
one  of  agreement  between  the  five  powers  in  regard  to  the  ratio  of 
capital  ships,  but  that  all  the  powers  were  equalljr  uncommitted  on 
the  subject  of  submarines,  small  craft,  and  auxiliaries.  Hence  he 
agreed  with  Admiral  de  Bon  that  it  was  justifiable  to  begin  by 
clearing  up  the  question  of  principle  as  to  the  future  of  submarines. 
To  the^ritish  Empire  the  question  of  submarines  was  one  of  tran- 
scendent importance.     He  therefore  regretted  that  any  difference 
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of  opinion  should  have  arisen  on  the  subject  and  that  submarines 
should  have  become  the  only  question  on  which  the  British  delegation 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  American  proposals,  and,  perhaps, 
also  with  the  views  of  France  and  other  powers.  He  felt,  therefore, 
that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  explain  and  justify  British  opin- 
ion. He  wished  to  present  as  few  figures  as  possible,  but  he  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  mention  the  following  as  the  basis  ox  his  statement. 
The  figures  as  regards  submarines  were  as  follows : 


TtaeVnltwlSUtctarAmerics , 

OiwtBriUin 

i»p« 

Fnum 

IUI7 


Existing 

iOBDhgfi, 


83,500 
8O,fiO0 
32,200 
28,3eO 
18,360 


The 
American 
proposals. 


00,000 
90,000 

Hooo 


Amount  of 
new  build- 
inispermit- 
tedundN 
the  Ameri- 
can propo* 
sals. 


6,500 
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21,M» 

}) 


{: 


■  In  proportion. 

He  felt  bound  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  very  strange  to  put 
before  a  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments  pro- 
posals designed  to  foster  and  increase  the  type  of  war  vessels  which, 
according  to  the  British  view,  was  open  to  far  more  objection  than 
surface  capital  ships.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  certain  consequence, 
if  submarines  were  retained,  that  the  powers  which  possessed  large 
mercantile  marines  would  be  compelled  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
their  antisubmarine  craft.  This  would  give  but  little  relief  to  the 
overburdened  taxpayer  and  would  provide  scant  comfort  to  those 
who  wished  to  abolish  war  and  to  malce  it  less  inhumane. 

The  view  of  the  British  Government  and  the  British  Empire 
delegation  was  that  what  was  required  was  not  merely  restriction 
on  submarines*  but  their  total  and  final  abolition.    In  explaining  the 
j>o6ition  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  the  British  Empire  delega- 
tion had  no  unworthy  or  selfish  motives.     He  would  nrst  like  to 
reply  in  advance,  since  this  might  be  his  only  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  to  the  arguments  of  the  friends  of  the  submarine.    He  undei-stood 
their  first  contention  to  be  that  the  submarine  was  the  legitimate 
-weapon  of  the  weaker  powers  and  was  an  efToctive  and  economical 
means  of  defense  for  an  extensive  coast  line  and  for  maritime  com- 
munications.   Both  these  standpoints  could  be  contested  on  technical 
i^rounds  and,  as  he  would  show,  were  dearly  disproved  by  recent 
nistor}\    If  some  weak  country  possessed  an  exposed  coast  line,  it 
w'Oiild,  of  course,  desire  to  defend  it  against  bombardment  or  the 
disembarkation  of  a  military  force. 

It  was  necessary  to  ask,  therefore,  how  such  attacks  were  conducted 
in  modem  warfaix?.  The  reply  was  that  they  were  conducted  by 
po-werfidly  armed,  swift-moving  vessels,  fully  equipped  to  resist  sub- 
marine attack,  and  to  escort  and  protect  the  convovs  of  military  trans- 
ports. There  was  no  branch  of  naval  researcli  which  had  more 
closely  engaged  the  attention  of  experts  than  the  counter  offensive 
BgAin^  the  submarine.    He  was  giving  away  no  secrets  when  he 
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stated^  that  the  methods  of  detection,  of  location,  as  well  as  of  de- 
struction of  submarines  had  progressed  so  much  further  than  the 
offensive  power  of  the  submarines  themselves  that  the  latter  had 
now  already  a  reduced  value  against  modem  surface  warships.  This, 
however,  was  bringing  him  into  somewhat  technical  subjects.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  Germany  had  concentrated  her  naval  effort  on  the 
production  and  use  of  U-boats  and  had  built  up  the  most  formidable 
submarine  fleet  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  before  or  since.  He 
believed  that  Germany  had  employed,  in  all,  no  less  than  375  U-boats 
of  270,000  tons  in  the  aggregate.  Of  these,  no  less  than  203  had 
been  sunk.  What  had  these  U-boats  accomplished  in  legitimate  naval 
warfare?  It  was  almost  insi^ificant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war 
a  few  obsolescent  ships,  which  sometimes  were  not  taking  proper 
precautions,  had  been  sunk,  but  the  British  Grand  Fleet  through- 
out the  war  had  not  been  affected ;  not  one  single  ship  had  been  sunk 
or  hit  by  the  action  of  submarines,  whether  at  sea  or  in  harbor. 
Its  surface  squadrons  had  swept  through  all  parts  of  the  North  Sea, 
and  wherever  the  sea  had  been  clear  of  mine  fields  had  gone  where 
they  wished,  undeterred  by  the  submarine.  Submarines  had  not  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  troops  across  the  sea.  No  less  than  15,000,000 
British  troops  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  English  Channel  during 
the  war,  and  not  one  man  had  been  lost  from  the  action  of  sub- 
marines except  on  board  hospital  ships,  which  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury it  had  been  deemed  woiild  be  inunune  from  the  attacks  of  sub- 
marines and  therefore  had  not  been  escorted. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  some  2,000,000  United  States 
troops  had  been  brought  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  submarine  had 
proved  equally  powerless  to  prevent  them.  In  fact,  the  U-boat, 
whether  consiaered  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon,  against  any 
sort  of  organized  naval  force  had  proved  almost  contemptible. 

It  had  been  maintained  that  submarines  were  useful  for  the  de- 
fense of  coast  lines  and  communications  with  colonies.  He  gathered 
from  the  press  that  this  was  one  of  the  arguments  used,  and  so  it 
would  have  to  be  examined.  If  the  argument  was  sound,  and  if  sub- 
marines were  essential  for  this  purpose,  there  was  no  country  which 
would  need  them  so  much  as  the  British  Empire,  which  possessed  a 
coast  line  which,  without  wishing  to  boast,  he  believed  was  almost 
as  large  as  that  of  all  the  four  other  powers  present  at  this  con- 
ference put  together,  and  the  length  of  which  was  four  times  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  and  which  in  addition  had  the  longest 
trade  routes  of  any  countiy  to  protect.  It  was  partly  because  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  they  were  not  effective  for  this  purpose 
that  the  British  were  ready  to  abandon  submarines.  The  late  war 
had  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  greatest  peril  to  maritime 
communications  was  the  submarine,  and  that  peril  was  specially  great 
to  a  country  which  did  not  possess  command  of  the  sea  on  the  sur- 
face. Hence,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  any  such  power  to  get  rid  of 
this  terrible  menace.  And  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  submarine  was  of  no  value  as  a  defense  against  submarines. 
It  was  against  merchant  ships  alone  that  they  achieved  real  success* 

It  would  be  as  well  to  recall  what  the  German  submarine  fleet  had 
accomplished  against  mercantile  marines.  No  less  than  12,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  had  been  sunk,  of  a  value  of  $1,100,000,000,  apart 
from  their  cargoes.    Over  20,000  noncombatants,  men,  women,  and 
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children,  had  been  drowned.  It  was  true  that  this  action  had  been 
undertaken  in  violation  of  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine.  The 
German  excuse  for  it  had  been  its  effectiveness.  They  had  used  the 
SAme  argument  in  the  case  of  poison  gas,  which  had  set  a  precedent 
for  unscrupulous  nations,  which  appeared  likely  to  endure  for  all 
time  now  that  nations  had  been  driven  to  resort  to  it.  The  menace 
of  the  submarine  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  its  total  banishment 
from  the  sea.  That  was  the  intention  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  had  forbidden  Germany  to  construct  submarines,  whether 
for  military  or  mercantile  purposes.  Was  it  to  be  assumed,  Lord 
l>e  continued,  that  Germany  was  alwavs  to  be  bad  and  the  other 
powers  were  always  to  be  good  ?  Was  there  to  be  one  rule  for  Ger- 
many and  another  rule  for  the  rest  of  the  world?  In  saying  this 
he  was  not  casting  any  reflection  on  any  nation,  and  least  of  all  on 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  submarine  fleets.  These  men  were  the 
pick  of  their  service,  gallant  and  high-minded  men,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  obey  orders ;  and  experience  had  shown  that  occasionally 
governments  could  go  mad.  Tne  view  of  the  British  Empire  dele- 
gation, therefore,  was  that  the  only  proper  course  was  the  abolition 
of  submarines.  Their  limitation  was  not  sufficient.  Another  objec- 
tion to  limitation  was  that  a  submarine  fleet  could  so  very  rapidly 
be  expanded  in  time  of  war.  Submarines  could  only  be  built  if  the 
industry  were  kept  alive,  and  a  personnel  could  only  be  provided 
if  a  trained  nucleus  existed.  Hence  it  was  only  bv  means  of  aboli- 
tion that  this  menace  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world  could 
be  got  rid  of.  He  had  said  earlier  in  his  remarks  that  the  British 
delegation  were  animated  by  no  selfish  motives.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognize  that  Great  Britain  was  the 
nation  most  exposed  to  the  menace  of  the  submarine.  So  long  as 
submarine  warfare  continued,  it  would  be  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
food  supplies  on  which  that  country  was  dependent. 

The  British  people  lived  in  a  crowded  island  whose  soil  only  pro- 
duced two-fifths  of  its  supply  of  food.  For  the  remaining  three- 
fifths  they  relied  upon  sea  communications.  On  an  average  only 
seven  weeks'  stocks  were  maintained  in  the  countrj'.  By  far  the 
greatest  anxiety  which  the  Britb^h  Government  had  felt  during  the 
war  was  to  prevent  the  reserves  of  food  falling  to  zero.  Was  it  sur- 
prising, therefore,  if,  with  a  danger  in  front  of  them  as  great  as  any 
to  which  Mr.  Briand  had  so  elonuently  explained  France  was  sub- 
ject, the  British  people  protested  against  a  weapon  which  was  the 
negation  of  humanitv,  chivalry,  and  civilization  itself?  There  were 
some  people  who  said  it  was  this  vulnerability  of  (Jreat  Britain  which 
justified  the  retention  of  the  submarine,  since  it  was  by  these  moans 
alone  that  the  British  Empire  could  be  stricken  down.  The  late  war 
had  shown,  however,  that  the  British  Empire  was  not  easily  stricken 
down<,  and,  if  war  should  ever  come  again,  he  imagined  that  means 
would  be  found  for  Great  Britain  to  save  itself  from  starvation. 
But,  it  might  be  claimed,  if  the  U-boat  had  begun  its  operations 
earlier  or  had  had  better  luck,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
To  this  he  would  reply  that  the  British  Navv  had  constituted  the 
kevstone  of  the  allied  arch ;  but  for  the  British  Navv  France  would 
have  been  ruined,  Belgium  and  Holland  would  have  Iwen  overrun, 
and  even  the  United  States  of  America,  self-contained,  self-support- 
ing, with  all  its  vast  resources  would  have  been  impotent  to  intervene 
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and  mig^  htve  luid  to  abuidcm  its  Aimj  and  all  that  it  bad  in 
FraDoe.  or  else  to  make  a  humiliating  peace. 

That  would  not  hare  been  a  disastn*  to  Great  BntaxD  alone.  Hut 
was  whj  he  reeenied  the  idea,  whidi  had  beoi  poblisiiBd  in  a  part  of 
the  preaB.  that  the  British  irfea  for  the  abolition  of  safamaiines  was 
merelv  a  aelfisfa  and  unworthj  deagn.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
oooditkins  of  the  late  war  might  nerer  recur.  Conld  France  be  so 
sure  of  this!  Could  France  run  tht  ri^  of  a  disaster  to  her  near 
neighbor,  and  <hi1j  certain  allj^  if  the  situation  of  1914  were  erer 
reproduced  ?  It  was  neoeflBair'to  take  knig  riews  in  this  matter*  and 
the  British  Empire  delegation  belieTod  that  ther  were  fighting  the 
battle,  not  onlj  of  the  amed  and  associated  powere,  but  of  the  mikole 
civilised  world  in  advocating  the  aboliticm  of  the  snbmaxine. 

He  felt  sure  that  some  one  would  a^  How  can  we  feel  sure 
that,  if  we  abolidi  sulnnarines,  other  powers  who  are  not  rcfKresented 
here  will  not  proceed  with  the  builaing  of  submaiinesf    The  same 
question  might  be  asked  as  to  the  other  classes  of  craft  mentioned 
in  the  American  scheme.    He  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
other  powers  would  set  themselves  against  the  c^ini<ni  of  the  rsI 
of  the  civilised  world  regarding  this  particular  weapon.    If,  how- 
ever, the  great  naval  powers  should  at  some  future  date  find  them- 
selves exposed  to  piracy  bv  the  action  of  some  smaller  power,  airely 
they  would  find  the  means  of  bringing  Nemesis  to  the  transgressor. 
World  opinion  was  a  very  powerful  weapon,  and  certainly  some 
means  would  be  found  by  which  the  great  naval  powers  could  pro- 
tect themselves  if  necessary.     It  was  said  that  subniarines  were  a 
cheap  method  of  warfare.  'Surely  this  conference  did  not  desire  to 
make  war  cheap?    TMien  war  had' been  cheap  it  had  been  almo^  con- 
tinuous.   He  hoped  the  submarine  would  not  be  defended  because 
it  would  be  a  weapon  within  the  reach  of  all.    It  mijzfat  perhaps  be 
cheap  for  the  aggressor,  but  it  was  not  so  for  the  victim. 

The  average  number  of  German  submarines  operating  at  any  one 
time  on  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  France  and  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  late  war  had  not  been  more  than  nine  or  ten,  but  Great 
Britain  had  had  to  maintain  an  average  of  no  less  than  3.00il  anti- 
submarine surface  craft  in  order  to  deal  with  these.  It  could  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  very  expensive  form  of  war  for  the 
defender.  The  British  Empire  delegation  were  anxious  to  contribute 
toward  the  ideals  of  the  present  conference.  They  desired  not  only 
a  limitation  of  armaments  but  also  a  limitation  of  expenditures, 
which  constituted  so  great  a  burden  in  time  of  peace.  That  was 
why  Great  Britain,  which  had  the  tradition  of  possessing  the  g^^^itest 
navy,  had  welcomed  the  proposals  for  curbing  capital  ships,  n  hat 
would  be  gained,  however,  if  this  competition  were  merely  trans- 


the  submarine  were  abolished,  tlie  critisn  r^mmre  ueieg-i.""  v««.« 
accept,  with  modifications  in  detail,  practically  the  whole  of  the 
American  proposals  in  regard  to  the  liphteninp  of  these  burdens. 

I^rd  I^e  said  he  was  not  impressed  with  the  argument  that  becau;* 
it  was  found  impossible  to  deal  effectively  with  poison  gns  or  air 
bombs,  which  ^ere  bv-products  of  essential  industries,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  submarine.  Tlie  submarine  was  not  a 
by-product  of  any  industry,  but  was  essentially  an  offensive  weapon. 
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He,  therefore,  said  that  it  could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  abolished.  It 
was  a  weapon  ot  murder  and  piracy,  involving  the  drowning  of 
noncombatants.  It  had  been  used  to  sink  passenger  ships,  cargo 
ships,  and  even  hospital  ships.  Technically  the  submarine  was  so 
constructed  that  it  could  not  be  utilized  to  rescue  even  women  and 
children  from  sinking  ships.  That  was  why  he  hoped  that  the  con- 
ference would  not  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life. 

He  had  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  submarine  was  only  to  a 
limited  extent  a  weapon  of  defense,  that  for  offense  it  was  only  really 
valuable  when  used  against  merchant  ships,  and  that  it  constituted 
the  greatest  peril  to  which  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world  was 
exposed.^  For  defense  he  did  not  say  it  was  wholly  useless,  but 
merely  inefficient,  and  that  its  disadvantages  greatly  exceeded  its 
advantages  except  for  war  on  the  mercantile  marine.  The  subma- 
rine was  the  only  class  of  vessel  for  which  the  conference  was  asked 
to  ^ve — he  would  not  say  a  license,  but  permission  to  thrive  and 
multiply.  It  would  be  a  great  disappointment  if  the  British  Empire 
delegation  failed  to  persuade  the  conference  to  get  rid  of  this 
weapon,  which  involved  so  much  evil  to  peoples  who  live  on  or  by 
the  sea. 

To  show  the  earnestness  of  the  British  Government  in  tliis  matter. 
Lord  Lee  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  possessed  the  largest  and 
probably  tne  most  efficient  submarine  navy  in  the  world,  composed 
of  100  vessels  of  80,000  tons.  She  was  prepared  to  scrap  the  whole 
of  this  great  fleet,  to  disband  the  personnel,  provided  the  other 
powers  would  do  the  same.  That  was  the  British  offer  to  the  world, 
and  he  believed  it  was  a  greater  contribution  to  the  cause  of  human- 
ity than  even  the  limitation  of  capital  ships. 

However,  it  was  useless  to  be  olind  to  the  facts  of  the  position, 
and  he  hardly  hoped  to  carry  with  him  all  the  powers  present  at 
that  table,  though  he  believed  that  in  the  end  all  civilized  powers 
would  come  round  to  the  British  point  of  view.  In  any  event,  the 
British  Empire  delegation  did  not  intend  that  the  settlement  in  re- 
gard to  capital  ships  should  be  affected  if  they  failed  to  carry  their 
point  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  submarines.  Should  he  fail  to 
convince  his  colleagues  he  would  nevertheless  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions for  the  reduction  and  restriction  of  submarines  which  they 
mi^ht  like  to  make,  and,  in  particular,  he  would  await  with  the 
l?reatest  interest  the  proposals  of  his  French  colleagues,  which  had 
been  promised  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  (lid  not  intend  then  to  comment  upon 
the  very  able  and  powerful  argument  of  Lord  Lee,  to  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  had  had  the  privilege  of  listening,  but 
he  merely  wished  to  interpolate  a  statement  givmg  the  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  American  naval  experts  and  upon  which  the  American 
Eroposal  was  based,  concerning  the  submarine  tonnage  built  and 
oilding,  since  these  figures  did  not  appear  to  coincide  with  those 
referred  to  by  Lord  Lee.  According  to  the  American  figures,  this 
tonnage  was  as  follows : 

Ton*. 

Ignited    States fto.  000 

Or«it  Britain S2, 404 

F*ntii«» 42.  S.TO 

Ifjal5 20.22S 

J^afUin 31, 400 
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The  United  States  had,  therefore,  95,000  tons,  which  it  was  pre- 
pared to  reduce.  The  reduction  was  slight.  But  it  was  a  induc- 
tion.   It  was,  of  course,  not  the  intention  to  increase,  but  to  reduce. 

Lord  Lee  said  that  he  regretted  if  any  of  the  figures  be  bad  gii^n 
had  been  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  the  British  Government  had  shown  dearly  its 
views  regarding  submarines;  he  then  read  the  following  de&ra- 
tion  of  the  views  of  the  French  Government : 

"The  French  Government  has  already  set  forth  its  views  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  submarines,  first,  during  the  discussions 
preliminary  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  also  before  the  League 
of  Nations,  when  the  representative  of  the  British  Government 
opposed  the  granting  of  submarines  to  the  small  Baltic  powers. 
In  both  of  these  instances  the  point  of  view  favoring  the  inclusion 
of  submarines  in  the  naval  forces  of  States  met  with  the  almost 
unanimous  approval  of  the  various  Governments  represented. 

**  France  believes  that  the  submarine  is  the  only  weapon  which 
at  present  permits  a  nation  scantily  supplied  with  capital  ships  to 
defend  itself  at  sea.  For  France,  therefore,  the  submarine  is  an 
essential  means  of  preserving  her  independence  which  she  can  not 
give  up,  especially  m  view  of  the  sacrifices  to  which  she  has  been 
asked  to  consent  in  the  matter  of  capital  ships.  Moreover,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  development  of  naval  science,  the  submarine 
can  not  suffice  to  assure  the  control  of  the  seas  to  a  belligerent,  even 
if  that  belligerent  possesses  a  great  superiority  in  submarines.  It 
is  not.  therefore,  a  weapon  making  for  supremacy. 

"  Tne  French  Government  believes  that  every  method  of  warfare 
may  or  may  not  be  employed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  war, 
and  that  the  inhuman  and  barbarous  use  made  of  the  submarine  by 
a  belligerent  in  the  late  war  is  a  reason  for  condemning  that  bellig- 
erent, but  not  for  condemning  the  submarine. 

"As  submarines  are  particularly  subject  to  withdrawal  from 
service  in  war  time,  the  restriction  within  a  certain  limit  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  these  vessels  which  a  maritime  nation  may  build 
would  have,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  effect  as  their  total  aboli- 
tion, and  should  be  declined  for  the  same  reasons. 

"The  French  Government  has  already  stated  that  it  can  not  ac- 
cept an  agreement  based  on  the  principle  that  the^  total  tonnage  of 
submarines  which  a  nation  may  build  should  be  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  ship  tonnage  of  that  nation.  In  its  opinion, 
the  contrary  point  of  view  is  the  rational  one,  since  a  nation  would 
be  deprivecl  of  the  protection  which  would  be  afforded  her  by  capi- 
tal ships. 

-  The  French  Government  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile 
the  use  of  submarines  with  the  laws  of  humanity.  From  this  point 
of  view,  large  submarines  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  rescue 
the  crews  of  torpedoed  vessels  or  to  furnish  prize  crews  to  captured 

-Tlje  French  Government  is  obliged  to  assume  eventually  the 
tifft-u-e  of  its  numerous  colonies,  some  of  which  are  far  distant 
from  the  mother  countrv.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  also  in  order 
Vf  j'^feiruard  its  lines  of  communication  with  the  colonies,  it  must 
ypA^^.  ijTjbmarines  with  a  very  large  cruising  radius,  and  conse- 
^\^iiXiy  with  appropriate  dimensions. 
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**For  these  reasons  the  French  Government  can  not  consent  to 
accept  either  the  abolition  of  submarines  or  a  reduction  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  submarines  which  it  considers  to  be  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum necessary  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  territories  for  which  it  is 
responsible,  or  a  limitation  of  the  individual  tonnage  of  submarines." 

oenator  Schanzer  said  he  had  listened  with  the  greatest  attention 
and  sympathy  to  Lord  Lee^s  important  speech. 

In  the  name  of  the  Italian  delegation  he  wished  to  declare  his 
great  sympathy  with  anything  that  could  make  war  less  inhuman. 

The  Italian  delegate  m  the  subcommittee  for  poison  gas,  in  this 
same  conference,  had  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  poison 
gas  in  warfare.  The  submarine  question  was  mainly  one  of  a  tech- 
nical nature.  Lord  Lee  had  asserted  that  submarines  were  not  an 
efficient  means  of  defense.  The  Italian  naval  experts  did  not  share 
this  opinion.  They  thought  that  the  submarine  was  still  an  indis- 
pensable weapon  for  the  aefense  of  the  Italian  coasts,  which  had  a 
very  great  extent  and  along  which  some  of  the  largest  cities,  the 
principal  railways,  and  a  number  of  the  most  important  industrial 
establishments  were  situated.  The  Italian  naval  experts  were 
furthermore  of  the  opinion  that  submarines  were  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  lines  of  communication  of  their  country,  which  for  the 
greater  part  depended  upon  the  sea  for  its  supplies.  The  Italian 
delegation  was  not  ready  at  that  time  to  resolve  these  questions  of 
a  tedinical  character. 

Senator  Schanzer  ventured  to  observe,  moreover,  that  the  Italian 
dekgation  did  not  think  this  conference,  in  which  only  five  powers 
were  represented,  could  settle  the  question  of  submarines  which  con- 
cerned many  other  powers  not  represented  here.  For  these  reasons, 
and  in  spite  of  its  appreciation  of  the  humanitarian  arguments 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Lee,  the  Italian  delegation  were  not  in 
a  position  at  the  present  time  to  associate  themselves  with  the  pro- 
posal for  the  abolition  of  submarines  and  were  not  authorized  to 

do  80. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
able  and  hiphly  instructive  and  iim^ressive  argument  of  Lord  Lee 
for  the  abolition  of  submarines.  The  Japanese  delegation  yielded 
to  none  in  condemning  such  atrocious  and  lawless  use  of  submarines 
as  was  resorted  to  by  Germany  in  the  late  war.  They  believed  that 
the  gJTifc-iTig  of  merchant  vessels  without  proper  warning  had  no 
justification  whatever,  and  they  felt  called  upon  to  insist  on  such 
international  rules  as  would  effectively  prevent  the  future  recur- 
rence of  similar  barbarious  acts  from  submarines.  Such  was  the 
conviction  of  the  Japanese  delegation. 

However,  as  legitimate  defensive  weapons,  submarines  did  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  materially  differ  from  de- 
stroyers. The  popular  idea  was  that  submarines  menaced  and  sank 
peaoeful  merchant  marines  without  warning;  their  legitimate  uses 
were  apparently  lost  sight  of.  Submarines  in  their  legitimate  em- 
ployment were*  no  more  atrocious  than  poison  gas  or  air  bombs. 
Moreover,  when  employe<l  as  a  means  of  coast  defense,  submarines 
were  Uke  movable  mines  and  thus  constituted  an  effe(*tive  defensive 
weapon.  Of  course,  the  unrestricted  use  of  mines  against  merchant 
ships  in  the  open  sea  would  be  as  dangerous  as  the  sinking  of  ships 
without  warning  bv  submarines. 
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Mr.  HaxJltftin  stliht  tiao^zfLt  it  v^s  <icar  fr«w  these  cbaxrm^baDS 
tiiMt  Evlma^rzufs  ^jc.i  ijot  Le  ^.r:si.>e;M  «s  aa  ilksitaiute  weapon. 
Any  weapoxi  ii.f^t  MOMijte  iljegirmatie'  :f  ssii  vithigat  Rstrictioii. 
For  tli^  pro<*r:t>.':i  cf  an  ir^Tilar  cariii:  Lie  Jipan  submarines  were 
rebitirdr  2iiexp<«u:^iTe  aii-i  jet  ef  •ectiTe:  l^t  ibe  Japanese  ddegation 
wcmid  inrift.  at  tii^  same  time,  upon  i&i-re  Ti^>r!>as  inlemational 
rules  ^^rerxiir^  their  proper  cses.  Tbe  recurrence  of  cruelties  com- 
mittbd^  br  siiunsxrizjts  daring  the  recent  war  ^^oold  by  all  means 
be  ^Yol'ifc^L 

Tf.ii  f:LxinruLn  fAjotrved  thatu  a^  ha<i  cesn  ir.«I>!ated  bj  the  re- 
marks of  irj:  d-rlegates.  he  thought  that  all  codd  noC  fail  to  be  deeply 
impres&ed  br  ti^e  statement  of  Lord  Lee,  snpported  as  it  was  by 
the  rery  deniilte  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  ise  of  sabmannes.  He 
thought  that  one  clear  and  definite  point  of  riew  emerged  on  which 
all  were  agrcaed.  namely,  that  there  was  no  disposititm  to  tolerate 
on  anv  plea  of  necessity  the  illegal  use  of  the  submarine  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  late  war  and  that  there  should  be  no  diffienlty  in  pre- 
paring an/i  announcing  to  the  world  a  statement  of  the  intention  of 
the  nations  represented  at  the  cc»nference  that  submarines  must 
observe  tlie  well-established  principles  of  international  law  regard- 
ing risit  and  search  in  attacks  cm  merchant  ships.  Much  coold  be 
done  in  clarifying  this  position  and  in  defining  what  uses  of  sab- 
marines  were  considered  contrary  to  humanity  and  to  the  well- 
defined  principles  of  international  law.  The  reconmiendation  might 
go  further  not  only  reirarding  what  were  conceived  to  be  the  rmes 
regarding  use  of  submarines  but  also  what  the  limitaticms  apon  their 
use  should  be. 

The  chairman  understood  that  the  crux  of  the  controversy  was  as 
to  the  use  of  the  submarine  as  a  weapon  of  defense.  Lord  Lee  had 
said  that  it  was  of  little  value  as  such  and  hence  that  its  continued 
use  should  not  be  tolerated.  Lord  Lee  had  pointed  out  that  there 
were  only  five  nations  present.  The  chairman  could  not  agree,  how- 
ever, that  these  were  in  the  same  position  r^arding  submarines  as 
they  were  regarding  capital  ships,  since  in  the  matter  of  capital 
ships  they  represented  the  potency  of  competition,  whereas  when 
dealing  with  submarines — a  more  cheaply  made  weapon — ^they  were 
dealing  with  what  other  nations  could  produce,  if  they  chose.  Even 
if  they  were  ready  to  adopt  the  principle  suggested  by  the  British 
delegation  they  would  still  have  to  await  the  adherence  of  other 
nations. 

Upon  the  question  whether  the  submarine  was  of  value  for  de- 
fense, each  nation  mast  take  the  opinion  of  its  naval  experts.  Indi- 
cations  of  differences  of  opinion  had  already  been  mamfested.  He 
would  not  at  this  time  make  any  announcement  of  the  position  of 
the  United  States,  except  to  add  to  the  expressions  of  detestation 
of  the  abuse  of  the  submarine  and  of  the  methods — the  illegal 
methods,  as  they  have  been  continually  called — of  their  employment 
during  the  wan 

He  wished,  however,  to  read  a  report  The  President  had  ap- 
pointed an  Advisory  Committee  to  aid  the  American  del^ation. 
The  members  of  that  committee  were  gathered  together,  men  and 
women,  from  all  fields  of  activity,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  represented  every  shade  of  public  opinion.     That  committee 
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had  considered  this  subject  and  the  subcommittee  to  i^hich  it  was 
referred  was  headed  by  a  distinguished  admiral  of  the  American 
Navy.  The  report  was  debated  in  full  committee  and  was  unani- 
mously adopted— even  by  those  who  were  prepossessed  against  the 
submarine.  He  read  this  report,  not  as  an  opinion  of  the  American 
Government  but  as  a  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  which  was 
created  in  order  that  the  American  delegates  might  be  advised  as  to 
public  opinion. 

The  chairman  then  read  the  following  report  on  submarines 
adopted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  delegation 
on  December  1,  1921 : 

'^In  the  recent  World  War  the  submarine  was  used  in  four  gen- 
eral ways: 

''  (a)  Unlimited  use  against  both  enemy  and  neutral  noncombatant 
merchant  vessels. 

^^  (&)  Use  against  enemy  combatant  vessels. 

"  (c)  Use  as  mine  planters. 

"  (d)  Use  as  scouts. 

^  Whatever  is  said  about  unlimited  warfare  by  submarines  is  also 
true  of  unlimited  warfare  by  surface  craft,  provided  the  combatant 
wishes  to  violate  the  rules  of  war.  The  confederate  cruisers  dc- 
>troyed  all  property  but  not  lives.  The  English  expected  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  latter  part  of  the  World  War  to  use  surface  craft  for 
unlimited  warfare  and  had  provided  means  to  offset  this.  How- 
ever, the  Germans  with  one  exception  were  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
Xorth  Sea.  The  Moewe^  a  surface  ship,  sank  almost  all  merchant- 
men that  she  came  into  contact  with,  saving  the  lives  of  the  crews. 
tSo  that  unlimited  warfare  is  not  necessarily  an  attribute  of  the  sub- 
marine alone. 

^  Submarines  against  commerce. — ^The  unlimited  use  of  submarines 
bv  (iermany  agamst  commerce  brought  down  upon  her  the  wrath 
o?  the  world,  solidified  it  against  the  common  enemy,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  popular  cause  of  the  United  States  entering  the  World 
War. 

"*  The  rules  of  maritime  warfare  require  a  naval  vessel  desiring  to 
investigate  a  merchant  ship  first  to  warn  her  by  firing  a  shot  across 
her  bow,  or  in  other  ways,  and  then  proceed  with  the  examination 
of  her  character,  make  the  decision  in  regard  to  her  seizure,  place 
a  prize  crew  on  her  and,  except  under  certain  exceptionable  circum- 
stances, bring  her  into  port,  where  she  may  be  condemned  by  a  prize 
court. 

**The  rules  of  procedure  (1917)  as  laid  down  for  United  States 
naval  vessels  when  exercising  the  right  of  visit  and  search  make  no 
exception  in  favor  of  the  submarine.  In  the  early  part  of  the  World 
War  the  German  submarines  exercised  this  right  of  visit  and  search 
in  the  same  manner  as  surface  vessels.  When  sunk,  the  pa{)ers  and 
crew  of  merchant  ships  so  visited  were  saved.  Later,  when  the  cases 
came  up  in  a  German  prize  court  sitting  on  appeal  at  Berlin,  the 
responsibility  of  the  (lerman  Government  was  often  acknowledged 
ana  indemnities  paid.  When  unlimited  submarine  wurfai*e  com- 
menced, in  some  cases  where  necessary  evidence  was  produced  by 
the  owners  making  claim  in  the  prize  courts  the  court  decided  that 

8.  Doc.  126,  er-J 
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the  matter  was  outside  the  pale  of  the  prize  regulations,  though  it 
did  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  claim. 

"  Assuming  that  a  merchant  ship  may  be  halted  by  a  submarine 
in  a  legitimate  fashion,  it  becomes  difficult  because  of  limited  per- 
sonnel for  the  submarine  to  complete  the  inspection,  place  a  prize 
crew  on  board,  and  brinff  her  into  port.  It  is  also  difficult  for  her  to 
take  the  passengers  ana  crew  of  a  large  prize  on  board  should  cir- 
cumstances warrant  sinking  the  vessel.  However,  these  remarls  are 
applicable  to  small  surface  crafts  as  well. 

"  During  the  World  War,  on  account  of  the  vulnerability  of  the 
submarine  and  on  account  of  the  probability  of  its  sinking  the  vessels 
it  captured,  the  tendency  was  for  all  merchant  ships  (including  neu- 
trals) to  arm  themselves  against  the  submarine.  Such  action  greatly 
hampers  the  activity  of  the  submarines  and  tends  toward  illegal  acts 
both  by  the  merchant  vessels  and  by  the  submarines.  In  other  words, 
the  general  tendency  of  submarine  warfare  against  commerce,  even 
though  starting  according  to  accepted  rules,  was  sharply  toward 
warfere  unlimited  by  international  law  or  any  humanitarian  rules. 
This  was  because  the  vulnerability  of  the  submarine  led  the  Ger- 
mans to  assume  and  declare  she  was  entitled  to  special  exemptions 
from  the  accepted  rules  of  warfare  governing  surface  craft.  The 
merchant  ship  sank  the  submarine  if  it  came  near  enough ;  the  sub- 
marine sought  and  destroyed  the  merchant  ship  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  nationality  or  guilt. 

"  Submarines  were  largely  responsible  for  the  extensive  arming  of 
merchant  vessels,  neutraQ  and  belligerent,  during  the  World  War. 
The  average  merchant  vessel  could  not  hope  to  arm  eflPectively  against 
enemy  surface  combatant  vessels  and  as  a  rule  submits  to  visit  and 
searcn  without  resistance.  Prospects  of  saving  the  ship  and  certainty 
of  safety  to  personnel  have  caused  them  to  accept  as  the  lesser  risk 
the  visit  of  belligerent  surface  vessels.  When,  however,  as  in  the 
World  War,  they  met  a  belligerent  submarine,  with  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  being  sunk  by  that  submarine,  the  law  of  self-preservation 
operated,  and  the  merchant  ship  resisted  by  every  means  in  its 
power.  Defensive  armament  was  almost  sure  to  be  used  offensively 
in  an  attempt  to  strike  a  first  blow.  The  next  step  was  for  each  to 
endeavor  to  sink  the  other  on  sight. 

"  War  on  commerce  by  surface  combatant  craft  causes  change  of 
ownership  of  merchant  vessels  only,  provided  the  surface  craft  does 
not  sink  these  ships,  but  these  mercnant  vessels  for  the  most  part 
remain  in  service;  they  are  not  destroyed.  The  world  does  not  lose 
them.  The  object  of  war  on  commerce  is  not  to  destroy  shipping  but 
to  deprive  the  enemy  of  its  use.  Submarine  warfare  on  commerce, 
if  unlimited  in  character,  injures  the  enemy  and  greatly  injures  the 
world  as  well.  The  world  is  so  highly  organized  and  so  dependent 
on  ocean  transportation  that  shipping  is  essential  to  livelihood;  with- 
out it  vast  populations  would  starve. 

"At  present  when  war  breaks  out  belligerent  vessels  tend  to  trans- 
fer to  neutral  flags  and  also  to  fly  false  flags.  This  hampers  lawful 
warfare  by  submarines,  as  owing  to  their  great  difficulty  in  makins: 
the  proper  visit  and  search,  it  is  thus  impossible  for  them  to  prevent 
belligerent  commerce  from  going  forward. 

"The  net  results  of  unlimited  submarine  warfare  in  the  World 
War  were  (a)  flagrant  violations  of  international  law,  (6)  destnic- 
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tion  of  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth,  (c)  unnecessary  loss  of  many 
innocent  lives,  and  (d)  to  draw  into  the  war  many  neutrals. 

"  Unlimited  submarine  warfare  should  be  outlawed.  Laws  should 
be  drawn  up  prescribing  the  methods  of  procedure  of  submarines 
against  merchant  vessels  both  neutral  and  oelligerent.  These  rules 
should  accord  with  the  rules  observed  by  surface  craft.  Laws  should 
also  be  made  which  prohibit  the  use  of  false  flags  and  offensive  arm- 
ing of  merchant  vessels.  The  use  of  false  flags  has  already  ceased 
in  land  warfare.  No  one  can  prevent  an  enemy  from  running 
'amuck.'  but  immediatelv  he  does  he  outlaws  himself  and  invit^ 
sure  defeat  by  bringing  down  the  wrath  of  the  world  upon  his  head. 
If  the  submarine  is  required  to  operate  under  the  same  rule  as  com- 
batant surface  vessels,  no  objection  can  be  raised  as  to  its  use  against 
merchant  vessels.  The  individual  captains  of  submarines  are  no 
more  likely  to  violate  instructions  from  their  Government  upon  this 
point  than  are  captains  of  any  other  type  of  ship  acting  independ- 
ently. 

^^Submarnnes  against  combatant  ships. — ^Against  enemy  men-of- 
war  the  submarine  may  be  likened  to  the  advance  guard  on  land, 
which  hides  in  a  tree  or  uses  underbrush  to  conceal  itself.  If  the 
infantry  in  its  advance  encounters  an  ambuscade,  it  suffers  greatly, 
even  if  it  is  not  totally  annihilated.  However,  an  ambuscade  is  en- 
tirely legitimate.  In  the  same  fashion  a  submarine  strikes  the  ad- 
vancing enemy  from  concealment,  and  no  nation  cries  out  against 
this  form  of  attack  as  illegal.  Its  navy  simply  becomes  more  vigi- 
lant, moves  faster,  and  uses  its  surface  scouts  to  protect  itself. 

'*  The  submarine  carries  the  same  weapons  as  surface  vessels ;  i.  e., 
torpedoes,  mines,  and  guns.  There  is  no  prohibition  of  their  use 
on  surface  craft  and  there  can  be  none  on  submarines.  Submarines 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  use  mines  and  torpedoes.  They  can 
approach  to  the  desired  spot  without  being  seen,  lay  their  mines  or 
(h^oharge  their  torpedoes,  and  make  their  escape. 

^The  best  defense  against « them  is  eternal  vigilance  and  high 
speed.  This  causes  added  fatigue  to  the  personnel  and  greater  wear 
to  the  machinery.  The  continual  menace  of  submarines  in  the  vi- 
<*initv  may  so  wear  down  a  fleet  that  when  it  meets  the  enemy  it 
will  W  so  exhausted  as  to  make  its  defeat  a  simple  matter. 

**The  submarine  as  a  man-of-war  has  a  very  vital  part  to  play. 
It  has  come  to  stay.  It  may  strike  without  warning  against  com- 
batant vessels,  as  surface  ships  may  do  also,  but  it  must  be  required 
to  ol)ser\'e  the  prescribed  rules  of  surface  craft  when  opposing  raer- 
( hantmcn  as  at  other  times. 

"*  The  submarine  as  a  scout, — ^As  a  scout  the  submarine  has  great 
possibilities.  It  is  the  one  type  of  vessel  able  to  proceed  unsup- 
ported into  distant  enemy  waters  and  maintain  itself  to  observe 
and  report  enemy  movements.  At  .present  its  principal  handicaps 
are  poor  habitability  and  lack  of  radio  power  to  transmit  its  in- 
formation. However,  these  may  be  overcome  in  some  degree  in  the 
future.  Here,  again,  the  submarine  has  come  to  stay — it  has  great 
value,  a  legitimate  use,  and  no  nation  can  decry  its  employment  in 
this  fa^llion." 

Then  followed  a  statement  of  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
for  limitation  of  naval  armament  so  far  as  submarines  are  con- 
cerned, as  made  at  the  opening  session  of  the  conference. 
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The  report  then  continued : 

"A  nation  possessing  a  great  merchant  marine,  protected  by  a 
strong  surface  navy,  naturally  does  not  desire  the  added  threat  of 
submarine  warfare  brought  a^inst  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
if  that  nation  gains  its  livelihood  through  overseas  commerce.  If 
the  surface  navy  of  such  a  nation  were  required  to  leave  its  home 
waters,  it  woukf  be  greatly  to  its  advantage  if  the  submarine  threat 
were  removed.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  limiting  the  size  of 
the  submarine  so  that  it  would  be  restricted  to  defensive  op)eration 
in  its  own  home  waters.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  nation  has  not  a 
large  merchant  marine,  but  is  dependent  upon  sea-borne  commerce 
from  territory  close  aboard,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  war  to 
her.  It  would  be  very  natural  for  that  nation  to  desire  a  large  sub- 
marine force  to  protect  the  approaches  on  the  sea  and  to  attack 
troop  transports,  supply  ships,  etc.,  of  the  enemy.  Control  of  the 
surface  of  the  sea  only  by  the  attacking  power  would  not  eliminate 
it  from  constant  exposure  and  loss  by  submarine  attacks. 

"  The  United  States  would  never  desire  its  Navy  to  undertake  un- 
limited submarine  warfare.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  of  the 
people  wouhl  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  administration  which 
attempted  to  sanction  its  use.  However,  submarines  acting  legiti- 
mately from  bases  in  our  distant  possessions  would  harass  and 
greatly  disturb  an  enemy  attempting  operations  against  them.  They 
might  even  delay  the  fall  of  these  possessions  imtil  our  fleet  could 
assemble  and  commence  major  operations. 

"  It  will  be  impossible  for  our  fleet  to  protect  our  two  long  coast 
lines  properly  at  all  times.  Submarines  located  at  bases  along  both 
coasts  will  bc^  useful  as  scouts  and  to  attack  any  enemy  who  should 
desire  to  make  raids  on  exposed  positions. 

"The  submarine  is  particularly  an  instrument  of  weak  naval 
powers.  The  business  of  the  world  is  carried  on  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  Any  navy  which  is  dominant  on  the  surface  prefers  to 
rely  on  that  superiority,  while  navies  comparatively  weak  may 
but  threaten  that  dominance  by  developing  a  new  fonn  of  attack  to 
attain  success  thn)Ugh  surprise.  Hence  submarines  have  offered 
and  secured  advantages  until  the  method  of  successful  counter- 
attack has  been  developed. 

"The  Ignited  States  Navy  lacks  a  proper  number  of  cniii^ers. 
The  few  we  have  would  be  unable  to  cover  the  necessary  area  t<» 
obtain  information.  Submarines  could  greatly  assist  them,  as  they 
can  not  l)e  driven  in  by  enemy  scouts. 

"  The  cost  per  annum  of  maintaining  100,000  tons  of  submariiM< 
fully  manned  and  ready  is  about  $80,0()0,(X)0.  For  the  work  whi-  h 
will  be  required  of  them  in  an  emergency  this  cost  is  small  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  entire  Navv.  The  retention  of  a  lanrr 
submarine  force  may  at  some  firture  time  result  in  the  Unitetl  Scat*:? 
holding  its  outlying  possessions.  If  these  colonies  once  falL  the 
expenditure  of  men  necessary  to  recapture  them  will  he  trenien»kie!?* 
and  may  result  in  a  drawn  war,  which  would  really  be  a  Tnite-: 
States  defeat.  The  l^'nited  States  needs  a  large  submarine  fw*  t » 
protect  its  interests. 

"The  committee  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  unlimite*!  war- 
fare by  submarines  on  commerce  should  be  outlawed.  The  rvs^t  --i 
visit  and  search  must  be  exercised  by  submarines  under  the  sa=-* 
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rules  as  for  surface  vessels.  It  does  not  approve  limitation  in  size 
of  submarines.'^ 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  read  the 
foregoing:  report,  which,  as  he  had  already  said,  represented  the 
views  of  the  Advisory  Committee  that  had  been  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  to  the  American  delegation  such 
lid.  The  American  delegation  would  most  carefully  consider  the 
able  address  of  Ix)rd  Lee  and  would  consult  the  American  naval 
exi)erts, 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  thought  that  the  very  interesting  discus- 
sion to  which  the  committee  had  been  listening  might  well  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  day.  I^ord  Lee  had  set  forth  the  British  views 
on  the  submarine  question;  he  (Mr.  Sarraut)  had  replied  by  out- 
lining the  divergent  French  views,  and  the  chairman  had  presented 
the  American  thesis  in  an  interesting  and  voluminous  document.  He 
could  testify  to  the  profound  interest  arouseil  among  the  French 
delegation  by  Lord  Lee's  speech  and  to  the  force  of  his  argimients, 
which,  if  not  convincing,  were  highly  impressive.  He  (Mr.  Sarraut) 
and  his  colleagues  felt  that  the  ^t  tribute  which  they  could  pay  to 
Lord  I^ee's  able  address  would  be  to  reply  to  it  in  detail.  He  re- 
quested, therefore,  that  time  might  be  given  to  prepare  this  reply 
and  also  secure  a  translation  of  the  document  presented  by  the  chair- 
man«  and  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  until  Friday  afternoon. 

The  chairman  asked  what  was  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  place<l  himself  in  the  chairman's  hands. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  meet  Friday  afternoon, 
December  23,  1921,  at  3  p.  m.,  and  that  the  statement  to  the  press 
should  embody  such  f>ortions  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  present 
sessions  as  the  respective  delegates  should  communicate  to  tne  sec- 
retary general. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  December  23, 1921,  3  p.  m. 


SIXTH   MXETIKO^FBTDAY.    DECSMBE&  23,    1921,   3   P.    M. 

PRESENT. 

Cnit^d  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  I-K)dge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
I'nderwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Clark. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Ixjrd  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  £.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
IajuI),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accojnpanied  by  Sir  Mauric*e  Han- 
key,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Mousley. 

France. — ^Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Ac- 
••ompanied  by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr. 
Ponaot 

^  Jtaly. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
lini,  vice  Admiral  Acton.  Accompanied  bv  Man^uis  Visconti-Ve- 
noeta.  Count  PagUano,  Commander  Prince  "Ruspoli,  Mr.  Celesia  di 
Vegliaaco. 
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Japan. — ^Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato^ 
CaDt.  Uyeda.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Interpreters,  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  sixth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
Building  at  3  p.  m.,  December  23,  1921. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Koosevelt,  Admiral 
Coontz ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
^for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond 
(for  New  Zealand).,  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  France,  Mr,  Sar- 
raut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy,  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral 
Acton;  for  Japan,  Prince  Tokugiiwa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral 
Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark ;  for  the  British  Em- 

{)ire.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Mous- 
ey ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr. 
Ponsot ;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti- Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Com- 
mander Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Celesia  di  Vegliasco;  for  Japan,  Mr. 
Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon 
(interpreters)  were  also  present. 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  suggested  that  the  discussion 
should  continue  from  the  point  where  it  had  stopped  the  day  before. 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  he  desired  in  the  first  place  to  make  a 
statement  for  the  sake  of  accuracy.  In  the  course  of  yesterday's 
session  different  estimates  of  the  French  submarine  tonnage  were 
given  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Lord  Lee.  This  difference  seemed  to  him 
to  arise  in  part  from  the  fact  that  in  one  case  the  tonnage  was  esti- 
mated on  submerged  submarines  and  in  the  other  on  ships  on  the 
surface. 

France  possesses  at  the  present  time  50  submarines  representin<r 
a  tonnage  of  31,391  tons  if  estimated  afloat  and  of  42,949  tons  if 
estimated  when  submerged.  These  figures  did  not  include  the  12 
submarines  whose  construction  had  been  authorized  by  Parliament 
and  for  which  contracts  had  been  made. 

Admiral  de  Bon  then  read  the  following  statement: 

"  The  conference  entered  yesterday  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  abolishing  submarines.  It  had  listened  to  a  remarkable 
statement  and  defense  of  the  British  point  of  view  by  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham.  The  argiunent  presented  is  very  complete  aiid  very  logical, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  it  supports  the  view  favoring  abolition  of 
the  submarine  with  the  most  forcible  arguments  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  side  of  the  Question. 

"Another  consideration  of  tnis  particularly  remarkable  and  im- 

Eortant  question  was  read  by  Chairman  Hughes,  and  even  if  he 
ad  not  had  the  kindness  to  enlighten  the  conference  upon  the  dis-, 
tinguished  personality  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee. 
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the  incontestable  value  of  their  arguments  would  have  signalized 
their  exceptional  abilitv. 

''  The  conclusion  of  this  dissertation  is  the  reverse  of  the  view  ad- 
vocated by  the  Hon.  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  and  is  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  of  the  submarine. 

^^  The  two  declarations  that  have  been  made  have  brought  to  light 
about  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  advanced.  Accordingly,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  debate  mi^ht  almost  be  regarded  as  exhausted  if  we 
did  not  have  certain  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  various 
arguments  which  it  would  seem  desirable  to  present  to  the  conference. 

^I  ask  permission  to  review  them  briefly  before  you. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  denied  that  the  submarine  was 
realljT  an  efficient  weapon,  and  this  is  an  essential  consideration,  since, 
if  this  were  admitted,  it  is^  obvious  that  the1:e  would  be  almost  no 
reason  for  building  submarines. 

"  The  submarine  as  a  weapon  against  warships  can  not  be  consid- 
ered useless.  If  it  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  Great  Fleet  was  able  to 
remain  at  sea  during  several  months  in  the  midst  of  the  submarines 
without  any  of  its  ships  being  hit,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
France  lost  three  battlc^ips  and  five  cruisers  and  had  several  other 
ships  torpedoed,  130,000  tons  in  all.  To  this  list  I  can  add  a  certain 
number  of  battleships  lost  by  Great  Britain  and  by  Italy. 

"  Finally,  the  offensive  action  of  the  submarines  has  necessitated 
the  construction  of  a  considerable  defensive  sjrstem,  and  this  cer- 
tainly had  an  influence  toward  weakening  the  general  forces  of  the 
nations  engaged. 

"  As  a  means  of  defense  the  submarine  has  not  been  found  useless. 
It  can  not,  I  think,  be  denied  that  if  Germany  maintained  her  coast 
intact  it  was  not  solely  because  of  the  barrier  of  .mines  with  which 
she  protected  it.^  This  could  have  been  crossed  by  any  force  suit- 
ably provided  with  mine  sweepers  if  a  force  of  submarines,  supple- 
mentary to  the  mine  defenses,  had  not  rendered  the  approach  to  them 
really  dangerous. 

"'  in  the  Adriatic  the  submarine  also  formed  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful means  of  action  for  the  enemy. 

^  In  the  Dardanelles  the  Allies  felt  the  effect  of  the  use  of  sub- 
marines not  onljr  duriner  the  major  actions  but  also  throughout  the 
long  months  during  which  they  remained  holding  tight  to  the  point 
of  Oallipoli  Peninsula.  The  bombardments  which  the  Allies  were 
led  to  make  against  the  Turkish  position  were  always  considerably 
liindered  by  the  measures  for  protecting  their  ships  which  they  were 
compelled  to  take  on  account  of  the  presence  or  threat  of  submarines 
in  tnose  waters.  The  Allies  had,  moreover,  paid  for  their  efforts 
with  the  lofis  of  several  ships. 

"  In  fighting  warships  the  submarine  can  be  employed  as  a  scout, 
cr  rather  as  an  observation  post. 

^  Ever}'one  knows  the  great  extent  to  which  the  submarine  lends 
itselt  in  wireless  communications.  It  is  obvious  that  this  observa- 
tion post,  so  difficult  to  detect,  can  approach  very  near  to  the  enemy, 
watcn  his  operations,  and  carry  either  to  the  fleet  which  it  is  convoy- 
ing or  to  its  governing  authority  information  which  can  not  other- 
wise be  obtamed,  especially  for  navies  which  have  no  powerful 
surface  craft  at  their  disposal. 
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**  In  a  word,  in  our  opinion,  the  submarine  has  proven  its  worth 
as  a  means  of  attack  against  warships  as  well  as  in  the  protection  of 
coasts. 

^The  submarine  has  shown  itself  especially  efficient  against  the 
merchant  marine. 

""  I  need  not  recall  the  very  considerable  results  obtained  in  the  sub- 
marine warfare  waged  by  Germany  against  the  commercial  fleets  of 
the  world.  The  mind  can  not  return  without  horror  to  this  subject 
which  has  struck  terror  to  all  peoples. 

"  But  what  causes  this  terror  is  not  the  fact  that  the  German  sub- 
marines attacked  the  merchant  vessels  of  their  enemies,  but  that 
they  did  not  respect  either  the  neutral  flag  or  steamers  loaded  with 
nonbelligerents,  or  even  the  transports  for  the  wounded  which  should 
have  been  protected  by  the  Red  Cross  flag,  which  flag,  however,  even 
on  land,  they  often  saw  fit  to  violate.  It  has  always  been  admissible 
to  attack  the  enemy's  merchant  marine,  and  it  will,  I  think,  always 
seem  legitimate  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  seriously  crippling  one's  adversary. 

*^  If,  taking  an  extreme  case,  one  might  consider  it  possible  to  bring 
one's  adversary  to  the  point  of  yielding,  by  this  process,  would  it  not 
be  less  cruel  and  less  wasteful  of  human  life  than  military  operations 
which  would  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  direct  application  of  force  J 

'^  One  may  protest  against  this  interpretation,  but  it  is  the  result 
of  the  blockade,  which  is  a  legitimate  practice,  and  its  effects  are  not 
peculiar  to  submarines. 

^^I  understand  quite  well  that  if  this  kind  of  war  is  allowed,  it 
should  be  confined  within  certain  limits  to  prevent  it  from  violating 
the  laws  of  humanity.  That  is  the  precise  point  on  which  the  charge 
that  all  have  agreed  in  bringing  without  mercy  against  the  Germans 
is  based.  But  the  accusation  is  brought  against  the  men  and  not 
against  the  instrument  that  they  made  use  of. 

"  In  order  to  impart  to  the  war  which  they  had  decided  on  the  hor- 
rible character  which  they  thought  would  cause  our  energies  to  yield, 
the  Germans  simply  sank  the  boats  which  they  stopped.  You  will  re- 
call that  at  the  beginning  of  the  submarine  campaign,  the  Germans 
aimed  above  all  to  inspire  terror  and  expected  to  obtain  from  it  a 
moral  effect  on  which  they  based  their  hopes.  In  fact,  nobody  can 
have  forgotten  the  propaganda  launched  at  the  beginning  of  1915 
with  all  the  mighty  and  wily  means  of  German  propaganda.  It 
aimed  almost  exclusively  at  a  moral  effect.  It  was  only  later  on  that 
they  took  into  consideration  the  material  results  which  could  be 
surely  secured  by  submarine  attacks  against  commercial  fleets  and 
that  they  enlarged  progressively  their  acts  of  piracy. 

^'  If  it  is  unckniable  that  Germany  made  a  frightful  and  astonish- 
ing misuse  of  the  submarine  against  commercial  fleets,  can  one  con- 
tend that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  act  otherwise? 

**  Moreover,  did  not  the  Germans  misuse,  and  to  excess,  practically 
all  their  other  weapons? 

"  In  the  first  place,  one  can  not  deny  that  they  could  have  avoided 
attacks  against  neutral  ships,  and  could  have  refrained  from  tor- 
pedoing passenger  ships  without  warning,  especially  hospital  ships. 

^'  The  success  of  their  fight  might  have  been  materially  lessened, 
but  they  would  certainly  have  gained  from  a  moral  viewpoint  and 
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the  German  sabmarines  would  not  have  lost  the  respect  of  the 
ciyilized  world. 

^^And  then  is  it  not  permissible  to  think  that  war  against  enemy 
merchant  ships  could  have  been  waged  differently?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  in  meeting  a  merchant  ship  a  submarine  advised  her 
that  she  would  be  destroy^ed  as  soon  as  security  for  the  crew  was 
assured,  either  by  proximity  to  the  shore  or  my  means  of  relief.  It 
could  prescribe  a  route  to  the  ship  and  bring  it  to  a  safe  place  where 
it  would  sink  it  after  having  removed  the  crew. 

^  That  is  merely  a  supposition  and  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  for- 
mulate a  doctrine,  but  you  will  find  in  it  a  thought  similar  to  that 
which  guided  the  sailors  of  other  days  when  they  were  making  a 
prize  and  taking  it  to  port  or  until  it  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  enemy. 

^  It  may  be  said  that  the  submarine  would  be  exposed  to  great 
risks,  but  were  not  the  frigates  and  the  corsairs  of  other  days  exposed 
to  great  risks  in  similar  operations?  How  many  of  them  had  per- 
ished  either  in  the  defense  of  their  capture  or  because  they  had  been 
unable  to  escape  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage? 

^  Certainly  the .  fruits  of  submarine  warfare  would  have  been 
smaller  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  limits 
of  honorable  warfare,  but  it  is  impossible  to  claim  that  there  would 
have  been  none. 

**  I  know  very  well  that  to  sink  a  ship  even  while  saving  the  lives  of 
those  on  board  is  a  questionable  act  and  may  be  inadmissible.  This 
is  a  question  of  law  which  ought  to  be  settled  by  confining  such 
action  to  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

^  In  passing  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cruel 
use  to  which  the  Germans  put  their  submarines  was  not  confined  to 
this  type  of  vessels.  They  seized  merchant  vessels,  and,  in  order  to 
turn  them  into  cruisers,  immediately  armed  them,  keeping  their 
crews  on  board  and  thus  forcing  them  to  take  part  in  naval  engage- 
ments, a  practice  which  while  less  inhuman  than  that  inflicted  on 
the  crews  that  were  abandoned  on  the  high  seas  was  nevertheless 
indefensible. 

^It  follows  from  this  that  the  activities  of  submarines  against 
merchant  vessels  should  be  confined  within  limits  that  would  render 
their  use  legitimate.  A  proTOr  set  of  rules  ought  to  be  drawn  up 
with  this  object  in  view.  Tney  should  be  adopted  whenever  a  re- 
vision of  the  rules  for  applying  international  law,  not  only  with 
regard  to  submarines  but  to  all  life  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  was  under- 

tucm. 

"Submarine  activity  against  the  nemy's  merchant  fleet  might  be 
very  effective.  We  have  not  been  able  to  listen  without  great  emo- 
tion as  Lord  Lee  recalled  the  hours  of  anguish  that  all  those  who 
had  held  the  guidance  of  affairs  during  the  war  had  known  and 
lived  through  when  Great  Britain,  together  at  time  with  France,  was 
threatened  with  being  deprived  or  the  supplies  which  were  indispen- 
sable not  merely  for  continuing  the  struggle  but  to  keep  the  nation 
alive. 

"This  is  the  consecration  of  the  power  of  the  submarine  when 
exerted  to  the  full  extent  of  its  destructive  possibilities,  without 
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regard  for  the  limits  imposed  by  the  most  rudimentary  princji^es 
of  humanity  and  respect  for  international  law.  Submarine  activity 
against  enemy  transports  and  convoys,  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
these  considerations  which  should  remain  sacred  to  honorable  op* 
ponents,  can  still  be  of  great  importance.  It  can  be  included  among 
the  legitimate  methods  of  warfaft  as  a  useful  factor,  especially  for 
nations  which  have  not  a  powerful  navy. 

"In  this  connection  another  consideration  occurs  to  me.  It  is 
said  that  the  submarine  can  never  be  kept  from  bursting  through 
the  moral  barrier  which  ought  to  limit  its  activities.  It  will  always 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  imrestricted  use  of  all  its  powers. 
Lord  Lee  has  kmdly  paid  the  submarine  officers  and  crews  of  all 
navies  the  compliment  of  stating  that  he  believed  them  incapable 
of  the  acts  imputed  to  the  German  submarines:  All  naval  men 
would  be  grateful  to  him.  But  the  honorable  first  lord  fears  that 
officers  and  men  may  be  confronted  by  formal  orders  from  their 
Governments,  which  mav  be  driven  by  danger  into  the  weakness 
of  issuing  such  orders.  He  does  not  think  any  Government  would 
risk  hereafter  incurring  such  a  responsibility.  He  thinks  further- 
more that  if  ever  a  nation  were  agam  to  be  capable  of  making  such 
an  error,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  analogous  excesses  with 
other  means,  for  example,  with  air  forces  which  could  fill  the  world 
with  even  greater  horrors. 

"Against  the  possibility  of  a  Goverimient  erring  to  such  a  point, 
all  measures  the>  conference  may  take  would  be  in  vain.  The  sub- 
marine is  useful  for  fighting  war  fleets;  it  is  useful  for  fighting 
merchant  vesi^els.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  especially  the  weapon 
of  nations  not  having  a  large  navy.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  comparatively 
cheap  element  in  naval  warfare  which  can  be  procured  in  large 
numbers  at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  capital  ships. 

"At  the  time  when  we  are  occupied  above  aU  with  economic  ques- 
tions, to  the  point  that  we  are  willing  to  give  them  precedence  over 
considerations  of  the  safety  of  nations,  this  seems,  in  the  first  place, 
an  argument  worth  remembering.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  the  formation  of  a  counter  submarine  fleet  the  experience  of 
the  past  war  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  we  can  utilize  a  consider- 
able number  of  elements  drawn  from  both  the  merchant  and  fishing 
fleets. 

"  The  expense  of  providing  the  necessary  measures  of  defense 
against  submarine  attack  may  be  notably  reduced  by  this  means. 

"  Moreover,  this  is  an  argument  of  a  general  nature  and  applies 
to  every  other  naval  weapon,  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  sub- 
marine, as  we  view  it  now,  (Uh's  not  greatly  differ. 

"  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  henceforth  the  submarine  has  the  right 
to  figure  as  an  integral  part  of  naval  forces. 

"  When  it  first  made  its  appearance  no  one  knew  to  what  precise 
use  it  might  be  put. 

"  Even  the  Germans  themselves,  who  in  1914  were  several  years  in 
advance  of  other  navies  as  regards  submarines,  did  not  fully  realize 
what  use  they  would  make  of  tliem.  Almost  two  years  of  war  went 
by  l)efore  they  definitely  decided  upon  their  plan  of  action,  because 
their  submarines  had  not  yet  been  perfected. 

"  If  it  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  determine  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  tne  submarine,  the  means  for  combating  its  activity 
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were  still  more  completely  unknown.  Unless  one  has  been  embroiled 
in  such  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  formidable  effort 
which  was  necessary  to  discover  the  inaispensable  measures  for  de- 
stroying the  submarine  and  to  execute  them  in  the  midst  of  so  violent 
a  war,  which  had  up  to  that  time  absorbed  all  the  vital  energies  of 
the  nations  in  the  struggle  upon  land. 

**  However  it  may  be,  if  this  small  craft  committed  frightful  dep- 
redations, it  was  not  alone  because  the  use  made  of  it  was  barbarous 
in  the  extreme  but  largely  because  during  many  long  months  there 
was  almost  nothing  witn  which  it  could  be  combated. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  situation  was  changed,  and  when  the 
armistice  came  the  ravages  of  the  submarines  had  been  greatly 
lessened;  the  monthly  destruction  of  merchant  ships  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 60,000  tons,  and  the  methods  then  in  preparation  for  coping 
with  the  danger  would  have  considerably  reduced  this,  while  the 
number  of  submarines  destroyed  had  been  steadilv  increasing. 

*^  To  sum  up,  in  judging  the  submarine  it  shoula  not  be  considered 
at  the  time  ox  the  war,  and  above  all  at  that  precise  moment  of  the 
war  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  effectiveness,  but  more  in  per- 
spective and  looking  somewhat  toward  the  future.  As  is  the  case 
with  every  new  weapon,  it  first  came  upon  its  adversaries  when  they 
were  without  sufficient  defense  and  caused  vast  damage.  Yet  from 
now  on,  as  Lord  Lee  emphasized,  its  power  would  be  greatly  limited ; 
the  risks  of  destruction  which  it  must  run  have  become  very  numer* 
ous.  Without  goin^  as  far  as  the  first  lord  in  feeling  that  the  sub- 
marine has  become  ineffective  against  its  foes,  it  is  possible  to  think 
that  the  struggle  against  the  submarine  may  now  be  carried  on  under 
conditions  comparable  to  that  of  any  action  between  warships. 

^^  A  new  phase  has  been  reached  in  the  life  of  the  submarine;  it  will 
not  be  the  last.  There  is  no  doubt  that  further  great  progress  will  be 
made  in  two  directions — in  the  power  of  attack  of  the  submarine  and 
in  the  efficiency  of  methods  for  combating  its  operations. 

^In  order  to  establish  certainty  unon  this  point  it  is  enough  to 
recall  the  case  of  the  torpedo  boat.  Upon  its  appearance  this  little 
craft  was  considered  an  instrument  of  such  power  of  destruction  that, 
in  the  view  of  many  distinguished  naval  men  and  writers  upon  mari- 
time subjects,  the  hour  of  great  battleships  had  struck;  to  build  them 
was  no  longer  worth  while.  The  people  in  France  who  favored  this 
decision  formed  a  large  and  influential  group.  AVhat  would  have 
occurred  if  war  had  broken  out  at  the  moment  of  this  fever  in  favor 
of  torpedo  l)oats?  Evidently,  if  use  had  been  made  of  them  as  arbi- 
trarily as  of  the  submarines  by  the  (jermans  the  damage  caused  by 
the  torpedo  boats  would  perhaps  have  been  less ;  but  what  is  certain 
is  that  in  many  respects  the  conditions  surrounding  them  were 
analogous  to  those  affecting  submarines. 

^  However,  the  search  for  means  to  oppose  the  torpedo  boat  was 
undertaken.  And  now  not  only  has  this  small  craft  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  special  dread  but  it  has  developed  into  the  destroyer  or 
flotilla  leader  and  has  been  found  to  be  the  greatest  engine  of  war 
a^inst  the  submarine.  In  this  way  the  instrument  of  terror  of 
40  vears  ago  has  shown  itself  to  be  an  especially  efficacious  defender 
of  humanity. 

^  Who  says  that  the  same  thing  will  not  come  to  pass  in  the  case 
of  the  submarine!  We  note  as  a  menace  which  impresses  itself  greatly 
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upon  our  minds,  the  advent  of  powerful  airships  whose  appearance 
each  daj  strikes  us  as  more  real  and  more  imposing.  We  foresee  that 
they  will  be  capable  not  only  of  attacks  on  land,  at  present  almost 
irresistible,  but  also  of  formidable  undertakings  far  out  at  sea.  In 
the  course  of  these  struggles  the  airship  can  spread  ^as  over  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  sea,  paralyzing  large  ships,  possibly  squadrons. 
Then  will  we  not  look  forward  to  utilizing  the  protection  of  the  sub- 
marine which,  supplied  with  powerful  means  against  aircraft,  may 
circle  around  and  guard  the  fleet?  The  capacity  of  submerging 
would  enable  these  guardians  temporarily  to  escape  the  blows  of  the 
adversary  in  the  air.  This  you  will  say  to-day  is  fanciful.  Perhaps 
the  future  will  show  what  the  result  will  be. 

^^  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  last  war  has  shown  that  hereafter  the  naval 
warfare  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously  under  water,  on  the  sur- 
face, and  in  the  air.  That  is  to  say,  we  must,  for  the  moment,  con- 
sider the  naval  war  of  the  future  from  this  angle,  if  this  greatest  of 
misfortune  should,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  all,  some  day  occur. 

^^  These  are  actual  facts  from  which  there  is  no  possible  escape. 
None  of  you  would  know  how  to  undertake  to  stop  the  progress  of 
human  ingenuity.  It  has  taken  possession  of  the  submarine  dcxnain. 
This  is  a  fact  which  we  are  unable  to  prevent. 

"  It  is  very  certain  that  the  submarine,  the  only  device  by  which 
man  has  succeeded  in  navigating  under  water,  can  not  yet  serve  any 
industrial  purpose  or  peaceful  aim.  This  characterisitic  it  shares 
with  the  torpedo  boat  and  with  most  other  weapons. 

"  I  have  set  forth  the  views  of  the  French  Navy  relative  to  the  sup- 
pression of  submarines.  I  have  still  a  word  to  say  on  the  importance 
of  the  number  of  submarines. 

*''  The  figures  which  have  been  laid  before  the  committee  have  em- 
phasied  the  paramount  consideration  which  must  gui^e  it  in  forming 
an  opinion. 

^^  Lord  Lee  has  stated  that  the  Germans  constructed  320  submarines 
and  that  generally  the^  had  only  ten  of  them  in  active  service  at  sea 
at  any  one  time.  This  would  indicate  that  the  proposals  for  sub- 
marines to  be  constructed  must  be  estimated  on  a  oasis  considerably 
larger  than  that  employed  in  fixing  the  number  of  these  little  boats 
that  it  is  thought  necessary  to  use. 

"  In  truth,  we  Jiave  not  quite  the  same  figures.  We  have  estimated 
that  on  an  average  one  can  figure  that  the  Germans  had  possessed  80 
to  100  completed  submarines  which  at  the  time  could  be  termed  in 
existence.  Of  this  number  they  were  able  to  keep  about  15  or  20  at 
sea  at  once.  And  the  reduction  thus  noted  from  the  number  of  exist- 
ing submarines  to  the  number  in  condition  to  use  was  due  to  two 
causes — the  need  to  allow  the  crews  to  rest,  and  the  need  of  main- 
tenance of  these  small  boats  on  which  the  wear  and  tear  was  terrific, 
making  constant  repairs  necessary. 

"  The  advisory  committee,  whose  perfectly  clear,  exact,  and  precise 
report  could  be  considered  as  an  excellent  base  for  estimating,  had 
calculated  90,0(K)  tons  to  be  the  tonnage  necessary  for  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  No  doubt  that  had  been  the  limit  of  reduc- 
tion which  those  wise  men  had  considered  reasonable.  Taking  it  that 
one  of  the  present  submarines  and,  a  fortiori,  a  submarine  of  a  future 
type — an  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  should  have  a  tonna^  of 
about  1,000  tons,  the  figures  proposed  by  the  American  committee 
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represent  90  submarines  of  recent  type ;  that  is  to  say,  15  or  20  cap- 
able of  simultaneous  action.  This  seems  indeed  the  minimum  subma- 
rine strength  a  power  desirous  of  making  use  of  this  contrivance 
should  have. 

"  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  reduce  this  already  very  small  num- 
ber. If  we  fall  below  this  limit,  we  will  end  by  having  a  force  of 
no  use  whatsoever,  and  this  measure  will  be  nearly  equivalent  to 
abolishing  the  submarine.  I  think  that  in  this  conference  we  should 
at  all  costs  abstain  from  making  decisions  which  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable and  which,  even  before  our  thoughts  are  on  the  way  to  reali- 
zation, may  weaken  these  to  the  point  that  instead  of  being  an  ele- 
ment of  moral  strength  and  confidence  to  the  world  the  decisions  of 
the  conference  might  be  a  cause  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 

**My  observation  on  the  decrease  of  the  tonnage  seems  to  me  all 
the  better  founded  in  that  it  applies  more  forcibly  in  the  case  of 
the  construction  of  submarines  of  a  greater  tonnage,  the  freedom 
to  build  which  has  been  asked  for  by  most  of  us. 

"  Never  has  the  program  of  navies  gone  forward  more  rapidly 
than  now.  It  will  lead  us  before  long  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
submarine. 

'*  We  are  convinced  that  the  idea  of  large-sized  submarines  could 
not  be  dismissed.  If  you  impose  too  narrow  a  limit  on  submarine 
tonnage,  you  will  obstruct  the  progress  of  submarine  science.  What 
you  would  accomplish  on  the  one  hand  you  would  xmdo  on  the  other. 

"To  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  foregoing,  I  think  that  we  can 
not  reasonably  limit  submarine  tonnage,  since  we  have  before  us  an 
entirely  new  weapon,  concerning  which  no  one  of  us  can  foresee 
the  pcKssible  transiormation  and  growth,  perhaps  in  the  near  future. 

"If,  in  spite  of  this  idea — which  is  a  menace  to  no  one,  first,  be- 
cause I  think  no  one  here  can  consider  that  any  one  of  us  could 
become  the  enemy  of  any  other,  and,  secondly,  because  we  can  agree 
in  mutual  confidence  to  keep  each  other  informed  of  our  future  con- 
structions— you  wish  absolutely  to  fix  a  limit  to  submarine  tonnage, 
I  believe  that  90,000  tons  is  the  absolute  minimum  for  all  the  navies 
who  may  want  to  have  a  submarine  force." 

Mr.  Balfour  said:  "Since  the  verv  remarkable  statement  of  the 
antisubmarine  case  made  by  Lord  Lee,  two  notable  contributions 
have  been  made  to  this  debate.  One  was  the  document  which  vou, 
Mr.  Chairman,  read  out  yesterday,  representing  the  views  of  the 
American  advisorv  committee.  The  other  was  the  speech  of  the 
gallant  admiral  who  has  just  sat  down.  I  rather  wish  that  the  ad- 
visory committee  could  have  heard  that  sneech  before  thev  drew  up 
theb**  report.  They  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  destruction 
of  commerce  by  submarines  was  not  the  legitimate  business  of  sub- 
marines,  and  tney  were  under  the  impression  that  i*egulations  could 
lie  framed  which  would  prevent  what  they  held  to  Ire  the  inhuman 
employment  of  this  particular  weapon  of  war.  But  had  they  heard 
the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  they  would  have  seen,  I 
think,  that  while  Admiral  de  Bon  condemned,  as  w^e  should  all 
expect  him  to  condemn,  the  misuse  of  the  submarine  against  mer- 
chant ships,  it  was  the  action  of  submarines  upon  merchant  ships 
which  he  regards  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  purpose  to 
which  that  weapon  of  maritime  warfare  can  be  put.  And  is  he  not 
right  ?    Is  there  any  man  who  knows  what  occurred  in  the  late  war, 
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is  there  any  man  who  knows  what  must  occur  in  the  course  of  any 
future  war,  who  doubts  that  if  submarines  are  sent  on  their  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  mission — one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most 
dangerous,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  tasks  which  can 
be  imposed  upon  sailors — ^it  is  for  something  more  important  than 
the  remote  chance  of  destroying  some  well-guarded  ship  of  war? 
Is  there  any  man  who  doubts  that  if  they  are  once  let  loose  to  deal 
with  merchantmen  their  powers  will  not  in  the  stress  of  war  be 
abused  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  so  grossly  abused  in  the  past! 
It  is  vain  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  submarine  is  a  useful 
scout,  that  the  submarine  may  destroy  a  few  unguarded  and  care- 
less ships  of  war  and  impose  upon  any  attacking  forces  precautions 
which  no  doubt  they  would  gladly  forego. 

"  From  Admiral  *de  Bon's  own  speech  it  is  clear  that  the  main 
object  they  serve  is  the  destruction  of  commerce ;  and  I  can  not  doubt 
that  if  this  had  been  heard  and  thoroughly  consiclered  by  the  advisory 
committee,  the  conclusion  they  would  have  come  to  would  not  have 
been  so  very  remote  from  that  which  has  impressed  itself  upon  the 
British  Empire  delegation.  Now,  I  do  not  in  the  least  desire  unduly 
to  minimize  the  utility  of  submarines  for  genuine  war  purposes,  but 
I  can  not  help  thinking  that  Admiral  de  Bon  has  exaggerated  it. 
I  can  assure  him  that  he  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  immunity 
from  attack  enjoyed  by  the  German  coasts  was,  in  the  least  degree, 
due  to  their  submarines.  I  speak  with  knowledge  upon  this  subject^ 
and  I  can  assure  him  that  he  is  under  some  misapprehension.  Neither 
do  I  believe  that  you  will  find  that  submarines,  on  the  whole,  are 
any  defense  against  attack  by.  ships  of  war  upon  an  undefended 
coast  town.  That  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  duties  which  the  Italian 
delegation  think  can  be  performed  by  submarines,  but  I  greatlv 
doubt  it.  The  Germans  were  able  from  time  to  time,  without  mucn 
difficulty,  to  send  a  swift  ship  across  the  North  Sea,  throw  a  few 
^ells  into  an  undefended  port,  and  then  seek  safety  in  flight.  That 
produced  some  suffering  and  effected  some  destruction;  though 
whether  the  cost  of  the  damage  done  by  a  shell  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  shell  itself  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  1  remember  one 
particular  case  in  which  an  attack  of  this  kind  was  made  upon  an 
open  town  on  the  east  coast  of  England  where  there  actually  was  a 
submarine;  but  it  takes  some  time  for  a  submarine  to  get  ready;  it 
takes  some  time  for  it  to  submerge;  it  is  difficult  for  it  to  reach  a 
much  swifter  surface  vessel :  and  though  the  submarine  did  its  best, 
the  aggressor  was  far  away  before  anything  could  be  done  either  in 
the  way  of  protection  or  revenge. 

"  Is  it  not  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  who  followed  the  history  of 
the  late  war  that  the  British  ships  bombarded  hour  after  hour  the 
Flemish  coast  of  Zeebrugge,  which  was  full  of  submarines?  The 
damage  these  submarines  inflicted  was  trifling  and  they  never  checked 
the  bombardment.  Take  the  case  of  the  Dardanelles.  We  lay  op- 
posite the  Dardanelles,  in  the  most  perilous  circumstances  you  could 
well  conceive,  month  after  month,  with  submarines  ever  on  the  watch 
seeking  what  they  could  destroy.  What  they  destroyed  was  quit« 
insignificant.  Now,  if  submarines  could  not  render  it  impossible  for 
ships  to  lie  in  the  open  opposite  the  Dardanelles,  how  can  we  believe 
that  they  are  going  to  prove  a  very  efficient  weapon  to  maritime  de- 
fense i    I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  further  upon  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  because  I  do  not  think,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  it  is  the 
Sighting  use  of  the  submarine  which  is  really  before  us  now.  The 
question  before  us  now  is  whether  you  are  going  to  encourage  an 
instrument  of  war  which,  if  it  be  encouraged,  if  indeed  it  be  per- 
mitted at  all,  will  undoubtedly  be  used  in  the  illegitimate  destruction 
of  commerce.  Now,  who  is  that  going  to  injure  f  There  are  two  of 
the  powers  represented  here  who  I  think  haye  little  or  nothing  to  fear 
in  such  a  connection.  I  mean  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Both 
are  remote  from  any  possible  aggressor  and  the  United  States  are 
self-sufficient.    How  about  the  other  three  ? 

^  Take  the  case  of  Italy.  Italy  is  not  an  island,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  debate  she  almost  counts  as  an  island.  I  remember  the 
extreme  difficulty  we  had  in  supplying  her  eyen  with  the  minimum 
of  coal  necessary  to  keep  her  arsenals  and  manuf  acturies  going  dur- 
ing the  war.  I  doubt  whether  she  could  feed  herself  or  supply 
herself  or  continue  as  an  efficient  fighting  unit  if  she  were  really 
blockaded,  if  her  sea  commerce  were  cut  off,  which,  please  God,  will 
neyer  be.  The  fact  that  you  are  going  to  giye  a  general  blessing  to 
submarines — at  least  so  1  gather — puts  it  in  the  power  of  eyery 
State  that  has  a  seaboard  at  all  to  make  itself  a  formidable,  aggres* 
siye  enemy.  You  talk  of  the  submarine  as  if  it  were  by  nature 
something  that  encouraged  defense  and  discouraged  attack.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  State  which  is  itself  not  dependent  upon 
sea-borne  commerce,  but  which  has  some  access  to  the  sea,  can,  with- 
out building  a  battleship,  without  haying  any  great  nayal  estimates, 
make  itself  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  ag^essiye  powers  to  its 
maritime  neighbors.  Italy  has  fiye  neighbors  m  the  Mediterranean. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  peace,  eternal  peace,  will  reign  in  those 
ancient  homes  of  ciyilization.  But  we  are  considering  these  matters 
from,  as  it  were,  the  cold  and  calculating  point  of  yiew  of  some 
member  of  a  general  staff.  He,  looking  at  the  problem  without  any 
political  bias,  merely  as  a  question  of  strategy,  would  say  to  Italy, 
*  You  have  five  neighbors,  each  one  of  which  can,  if  it  "desired  it, 
blockade  your  coast  without  employing  a  single  surface  ship.'  No 
troops  need  be  landed,  no  battles  fougnt.  You  would  perish  with- 
out Deing  conquered.  Now,  compare  with  this  case  the  case  of 
France.  France  is  nearly  self-supporting  in  point  of  food,  and 
France  has  a  great  land  frontier  which  gives  her  access,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  all  the  great  markets  oi  the  world.    No  maritime 

g)wer  can  blockade  her.  But  though  secure  from  the  sea,  Mr. 
riand  tells  us  that  she  is  in  a  position  of  very  great  insecurity  on 
the  side  of  the  land,  and  he  certainly  indicated  to  an  attentive  world 
that  France  not  only  required  a  large  army  now,  but  as  events  develop 
she  might  again  call  for  assistance  from  overseas,  across  the  Atlantic 
or  across  the  Channel. 

"How,  then,  shall  we  think  of  this  encouragomont  of  submarines, 
these  passionate  declarations  against  any  interference  with  the  de- 
velopment of  this  promising  weapon  of  war  wliich  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy? The  submarines  which  the  French  propose  to  build  will  be  no 
protection  against  the  submarines  of  Germany.    On  what,  then,  is  she 

foing  to  rely?    On  the  trawlers  and  fishermen  of  her  own  coasts? 
f  the  experience  of  the  past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  these  will 
be  wholly  insufficient.    At  a  moment  when  everything  turned  upon 
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keeping  open  the  communications  between  France,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  the  contribution  of  small  craft  to  this  vital  object  was 
as  follows:  France,  257  vessels;  Italy,  288  vessels;  Great  Britain, 
3,676  vessels.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  but  for  the  assistance  given  by  British  trawlers,  fishermen,  and 
merchant  seamen  the  exclusion  from  Italy  of  the  necessities  of  na- 
tional existence,  the  exclusion  from  France  of  the  allied  armies  and 
munitions  would  have  been  complete,  and  the  war  would  have  been 
lost.  Supposing  now  that  the  situation  which  I  have  just  described 
were  reproduced,  as  M.  Briand  fears  that  it  may  be  produced ;  sup- 
posing that  France^s  allies  come  to  her  assistance,  as  I  hope  thev 
will ;  is  it  not  clear  that  France  will  again  be  as  dependent  on  British 
antisubmarine  craft  as  she  was  three  or  four  years  ago?  Is  this  a 
tolerable  situation?  I  cannot  believe  that  on  reflection  our  French 
friends  will  think  so.  This  is  a  conference  for  the  diminution  of 
naval  armaments,  and  surely  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  remember, 
not  merely  that  the  submarine  is  an  instrument  of  warfare  certain 
to  be  abused,  but  that  the  building  of  them  in  large  numbers  inflicts 
a  double  burden  on  the  world — a  ourden  on  the  country  which  pos- 
sesses them,  and  a  burden  also  on  the  countries  against  which  they 
may  possibly  be  used. 

'^  Tnink  not,  however,  that  I  am  making  any  appeal  of  a  purely 
national  character.  People  are  apt  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain  is 
the  country  which  has  most  to  fear  from  submarine  warfare.  They 
look  at  the  map ;  they  see  that  Great  Britain  is  wholly  dependent  on 
sea-borne  supplies,  and  that  opposite  her  coasts  are  harbors  over 
which  she  has  no  control  flanking  the  long  lines  of  commercial  com- 
munication which  connect  her  with  distant  parts  of  her  own  Empire, 
with  the  markets  which  she  serves,  and  the  countries  from  which  she 
draws  her  raw  material.  They  argue  that  a  country  so  situated  is  at 
the  mercy  of  submarine  warfare. 

''Now,  it  is  true  that  our  position  has  its  strategical  difficulties; 
but  we  have  faced  them  before;  we  have  faced  them  successfully; 
and  if  ever  the  necessity  should  arise  we  shall  face  them  successfully 
again.  I^rd  Lee  yesterday  called  attention  to  the  critical  moment  of 
the  war.  I  remember  it  well,  for  I  was  coming  over  to  this  country, 
and  daily  we  received  by  wireless  the  returns  of  our  loss  of  merchant 
tonnage.  A  very  simple  calculation  sufficed  to  show  that  if  this  state 
of  things  continued  the  war  would  end  in  tragedy.  In  the  struggle 
between  the  attack  by  submarines  and  the  defense,  the  attack  was 
winning.  All  such  struggles,  however,  have  their  ups  and  downs, 
and  this  was  the  very  nadir  of  our  fortunes.  But  it  brought  its  own 
remedy.  Couraire,  invention,  and  organization  did  their  work,  and 
months  t)efore  tne  end  of  the  war  on  land  piracy  at  sea  had  lost  its 
terrors.  And  so  it  will  be  again  if  the  necessity  shoidd  arise.  We 
shall  know  how  to  protect  ourselves,  and  if  neeil  be  we  shall  know 
how  to  protect  our  allies.  But  when  those  allies  themselves  nnil- 
tiplv  their  fleets  of  submarines  at  our  very  doors  we  know  not  what 
to  tnink  of  a  position  so  incongruous  and  so  strange. 

"  But  there  are  considerations  to  be  kept  in  mind  which  are  wider 
even  than  the  most  important  international  relations — considera- 
tions of  humanity,  considerations  of  public  moralitv.  Admiral  de 
Bon  observed  just  now  that  the  submarine  must  develop.    You  could 
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not,  he  observed,  stop  the  progress  of  invention.  I  confess  that, 
in  so  far  as  the  progress  of  invention  consists  in  devising  new  meth- 
ods of  warfare,  I  would  stop  it  to-morrow  if  I  could;  and  this  con- 
ference could  not  do  better  work  than  to  stop  it  in  so  far  as  it  can 
be  stopped.  And,  surely,  if  the  powers  represented  in  this  room  set 
themselves  resolutely  to  the  task,  the  submarine  could  be  banned.  I 
believe  the  conscience  of  mankina  would  help  us ;  I  believe  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  would  be  on  our  side;  and  the  result  of  our 
labors  would  be  approved,  not  merely  by  those  who  wish  to  diminish 
the  burden  of  excessive  taxation,  but  by  those  who  believe  that,  if  the 
possibility  of  war  must  be  admitted,  we  should  do  something  to  make 
it  more  humane." 

Senator  Schanzer  said :  '^  We  have  listened  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Balfour's  important  speech. 

"*'  Mr.  Balfour  has  recalled  England's  efficient  aid  for  Italy's  sup- 

6 lies  during  the  war.  I  wish  in  the  first  place  to  express  to  the 
>ritish  delegate,  who  represents  his  country  with  such  a  great  au- 
Uiority,  Italy's  sincere  gratitude.  We  shall  never  forget  what  Eng- 
land has  done,  and  Mr.  Balfour  knows  the  cordial  friendship  for 
England  which  is  traditional  among  the  Italian  people  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  surest  bases  of  all  Italian  policy. 

^  I  wish  furthermore  to  express  to  Mr.  Baliour  my  thanks  also 
for  the  important  remarks  he  made  on  the  particular  conditions  of 
Italy,  wliicn  depends  completely  on  the  sea  for  her  supplies,  which 
can1)e  blockaded  with  the  greatest  facility  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mediterranean  is  like  a  lake,  and  which  can  be  exposed  to  an  offen- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  as  many  as  five  maritime  neighl)ors.  Ilis 
observations  are  such  as  to  justify,  better  than  I  could  ever  have  done 
mvself,  the  position  that  the  Italian  delegation  has  assumed  in  the 
present  debate. 

"Mr.  Balfour  has  contested  the  utility  of  the  submarine  for  coast 
defense.  He  maintains  that  submarines  are  of  no  help  in  guarantee- 
ing the  supplies  of  a  country  which  is  dependent  on  the  sea,  and  holds, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  a  menace  to  these  supplies.  He 
has  said  that  submarines  are  a  danger,  especially  for  Italy,  whose 
coasts  can  be  easily  blockaded  and  whose  maritime  neighbors  might 
make  use  of  {submarines  as  an  offensive  weapon.  We  are  con- 
fronted by  a  substantial  technical  difference  of  opinion.  Your  au- 
thority and  that  of  Lord  Lee's  are  no  doubt  very  great,  but  there  are 
technical  experts  of  great  authority  who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
still  maintaining  submarines  as  a  defensive  weapon.  This  opinion 
is  shared  by  our  naval  experts  and  by  our  Government. 

"We  are  disposed,  however,  to  pursue  together  with  you  the  study 
of  this  problem ;  only  we  must  point  out  that  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  OS  to-day  to  decide  on  the  suppression  of  submarines  because  many 
of  the  States  that  could  avail  themselves  of  this  dangerous  weapon 
are  not  represented  in  this  conference. 

"  Were  we  to  decide  to-day  the  suppression  of  submarines  we  would 
evidently  be  placing  ourselves  in  a  dangerous  condition  of  manifest 
inferifjnty  in  respe^'t  to  those  States  which  are  not  re])resented  here 
and  whicli  might  continue  to  use  submarines.  The  Italian  delegation 
believes,  therefore,  that  this  problem  must  l>e  examined  subsequently 
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in  a  wider  conference.  For  the  present,  however,  one  point  is  clear 
in  our  minds  and  that  is  that  the  oest  course  would  be  to  follow  even 
in  this  case  the  spirit  of  the  American  proposal  and  consequently  to 
limitate  submarines  to  the  measure  strictly  necessary  for  the  ends  of 
a  purely  defensive  naval  policy." 

Admiral  de  Bon  asked  the  committee  for  a  moment^s  attention. 
An  error,  he  said,  had  been  made  which  might  be  corrected  by  a 
moment's  reference  to  the  minutes.  Contrary  to  what  Mr.  Balfour 
seemed  to  believe,  he  had  never  stated  that  it  was  permissible  to  use 
submarines  to  destroy  commerical  vessels.  He  had  said  that  the 
Germans,  during  the  war,  had  used  them  in  an  unnecessary  and 
cruel  manner,  but  he  had  never  said  that  France  intended  to  use 
them  in  any  similar  practice;  it  had  never  entered  into  his  thesis  that 
submarine  war  on  commerce  was  right  or  permissible.  lie  said  he 
hoped  that  the  minutes  would  make  this  point  clear.  To  sum  up, 
he  had  said  the  Germans  might  have  used  the  submarine  less  bar- 
barously; that  did  not  mean  that  he  intended  to  preach  barbarity 
himself. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  last  thing  he  had  intended  was  to  mis- 
represent Admiral  De  Bon.  He  was  certain  that  if  the  admiral 
ever  had  control  of  a  navy  in  time  of  war  he  would  conduct  the  of^er- 
ations  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  fine 
traditions  of  the  great  service  to  which  he  belonged.  What  he  had 
attempted  to  show,  however,  was  that,  if  the  submarine  was  to  play 
the  great  role  in  future  wars  which  Admiral  de  Bon  had  suggrested 
in  his  speech  it  could  only  do  so  by  resorting  to  extreme  methods,  for 
it  was  futile  to  suppose  that  submarines  would  make  a  practice  of 
stopping  merchant  ships  and  placing  prize  crews  on  Iward  to  take 
them  into  port. 

Senator  Schanzer  asked  permisison  to  inmiire  with  respect  to  the 
Christmas  holiday.  He  said  he  had  l)een  informed  that  there  would 
be  a  recess  until  Tuesday  after  Christmas,  and  asked  whether  it  was 
correct  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  on  Tuesdav  afternoon. 

The  chairman  stated  that  as  the  servant  of  the  conference  he  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend  any  Christmas  recess  imless  this  was 
the  expressed  desire  of  the  delegates.  He  said  that  if  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  delegates  the  conference  had  arrived  at  a  point  where 
f)rogress  could  l^e  made,  he  would  suggest  that  a  meeting  be  held  the 
ollowing  morning.  If  at  that  meeting  a  point  should  l)e  reached 
where  further  immediate  progress  might  be  made,  a  meeting  could 
be  held  the  following  Monday.  This,  he  said,  could  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

The  chairman  then  referred  to  the  <}uestion  of  the  public  state- 
ment for  the  press  and  asked  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
French  and  British  Empire  deleffations  to  publish  in  full  the  argu- 
ments of  Admiral  de  Bon  and  Air.  Balfour.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
these  delegations. 

The  meeting  then  adjourneil  until  the  following  morning,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1921,  at  11  o'clock. 
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BEVEKTH  MBETINO — SATITBDAY,  DECEHBEB  24,  1921,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

rnited  IState^. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Col.  Koose- 
velt.  Admiral  Coontz.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Clark. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  (leddes, 
Kear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  tianada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
land), Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey^ 
Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Mousley. 

France, — Mt.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Ac- 
companied  by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr. 
Ponsot. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti- 
Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Celesia  di 
Veffliasco. 

Japaj/i. — Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
Capt.  Fyeda.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi  ana  Commander  Hori. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr.  Osborae,  and 
Mr.  Paul. 

Interpreters — Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

L  The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Tnion 
Bnilding,  at  11  a.  m.,  Saturday,  December  24,  1921. 

'2.  Thei-e  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Ixxlge,  Mr.  Root,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz;  for  the  British 
Klinpire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  I^e.  Sir  Auckland  (leddes.  Roar  Ad- 
miral Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator 
Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr» 
Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice 
Admiral  de  Bon ;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci^ 
Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton;  for  Japan,  Prince 
Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara.  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt.  L^yeda. 

n.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  pi-esent : 
For  the  Ignited  States,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Clark;  for  tlie  Britisli 
Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankev.  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile.  Mr. 
Moiusley;  for  France,  Mr.  K!ammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  0<len- 
criial.  Sir.  Ponsot;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti- Venosta,  Count  Pag- 
liano. Commander  Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Celesia  di  Veglias-o:  for 
Japan,  Mr.  Ichihashi,  Commander  Hori.  The  secretary  general,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr.  Osborne,  and  Mr.  Paul,  was  present.  Mr. 
Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were  also  present. 

4.  Tfie  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  announced  that  the  meeting  was 
rp«dv  to  continue  the  discussion  l)egim  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  their  eminent  and  venerated  colleague,  Mr. 
Balfour,  replying  the  previous  day  to  Adniii*al  <le  Bon's  statement — 
a  statement  which  in  Mr.  Sarraut's  opinion  had  U^en  so  substantial 
and  convincing — had  given  the  (*onmiittee  a  new  iipportuiiity  ft)r 
rw^jKH'ting  the  eloquence  and  the  emotion  of  the  plirases  whicli  a 
mine]  like  Mr.  Balfour  s  always  so  easily  found  to  i»xpiv^s  the  in- 
spirations of  his  thought.     Ite  wished  to  thank  Mr.  iJalfour  |)er- 
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sonally  for  having  given  him  that  rare  pleasure  in  which  the  regret 
felt  at  meeting  opposition  immediately  gave  way  to  admiration  for 
one's  adversary.  lie  regretted  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  adversary, 
which  had  a  displeasing  sound ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  first  im- 

Kulse,  as  he  rose  to  reply,  was  to  think  of  the  last  words  of  Mr. 
•alfour's  sj>eech  and  to  approve  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  reason 
the  dignity  and  the  serenity  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  looked  forward 
to  the  future  destiny  of  his  great  country.  On  this  point  Mr.  Balfour 
knew  how  completely  he  shared  this  faith  and  conviction.  His  own 
country,  more  than  any  other — Mr.  Balfour  also  knew  this— desired 
for  Great  Britain  the  continuation  of  the  power  and  security  which 
Prance  regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  guaranties  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  of  the  future  of  civilization.  France  would  be  the 
last  to  forget  how  greatly  the  heroism  and  the  tenacity  of  her  mighty 
ally  had  contributed  to  bring  about  the  final  decision  which  had 
saved  the  liberty  of  mankind :  and  in  the  effort  thus  made  by  Ener- 
land  it  was  also  known  what  a  part  had  been  played  by  the  splendid 
British  Navy,  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  French  Navy,  had  dcme 
so  much  to  make  victory  certain. 

He  wished  to  bear  these  sentiments  in  mind  in  replying  to  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  particularly  to  the  argument "  ad  hominem  "  which  the 
latter  had  addressed  to  France  as  well  as  to  Italy,  with  the  object  ot. 
demonstrating  the  danger  that  mi^ht  be  created  by  the  position  taken 
by  France  on  the  submarine  question.  If  he  had  rightly  understood, 
Mr.  Balfour  had  said :  Beware !  You  may  be  the  first  victims  of  your 
own  attitude;  you  know  what  England  has  been  enabled  to  do  for 
you  with  the  aid  of  her  navy ;  this  help  ran  great  risk  of  being  im- 
paired by  the  action  of  the  German  submarines;  let  us  suppose,  he 
had  said,  that  the  situation  at  the  time  the  last  war  should  recur,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Briand;  suppose  the  former  allies  of 
France  again  came  to  her  assistance  (as  Mr.  Balfour  said  he  hoped 
they  would  do) ;  the  efiiciency  of  their  help  might  be  impaired  by 
the  resumption  of  that  submarine  campaign  which  the  attitude  of 
France  would  have  helped  to  render  possible  by  its  unwillingness  to 
abolish  the  submarines. 

Such,  Mr.  Sarraut  believed,  was  Mr.  Balfour's  line  of  reasoning; 
he  had  not  understated  it  and  believed  that  he  had  exactly  reproduced 
it.  He  might  remark  that,  in  reality,  the  danger  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Briand  was  the  same  as  tnat  ^hich  Mr.  Baliour  himself  had  called 
"  the  %'ery  great  insecurity  from  the  land  side."  But  he  also  agreed 
with  Mr.'  Balfour  that  the  peril  might  extend  to  the  sea  and,  far  from 
putting  aside  this  supposition,  he  hastened  to  accept  it,  because  it 
would  still  further  strengthen  the  French  contention. 

At  this  point  he  would  borrow  from  Mr.  Balfour  himself  an 
argument  in  answer  to  the  latter's  own  reasoning.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  i)ointing  out  to  France  the  eventual  danger  of  main- 
taining submarines,  had  maintained  that  countries  having  coast 
lines  or  with  access  to  the  sea  might  take  advantage  of  this  situa- 
tion to  gather  together  a  force  of  submarines  representing  a  con- 
siderable aggressive  strength  for  use  against  their  neighbors  or 
against  other  countries.  Herein  lay  the  very  danger — -pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Balfour  himself — which  France  feared  and  wished  to 
avoid!    It  had  been  suggested  that  France  give  up  the  idea  of  re- 


taining  submarines;  but,  he  asked,  were  all  the  powers  possessing 
fleets  of  submarines  equally  anxious  to  support  such  a  decision! 
There  were  five  powers  represented  on  the  committee;  sometimes 
they  were  called  "the  Big  Three",  sometimes  "the  Big  Five";  a 
decision  could  be  reached  as  far  as  those  present  were  concerned, 
but  what  would  the  other  countries  do?  Wno  could  give  assurance 
that  they  would  submit  and  follow  the  example  set  them?  What 
would  happen,  moreover,  if  these  other  countries  continued!  to 
build  submarines,  either  for  their  own  use,  or  for  some  one  else?  In 
what  situation  would  those  countries  who  were  represented  on  the 
committee  find  themselves  if,  peradventure,  war  were  to  break  out? 
They  would  have  given  up  submarines  only  to  be  confronted  with 
the  great  submarine  forces  which  other  nations  had  constructed, 
retained,  or  ceded  to  enemy  powers. 

This  was  the  eventuality  which  must  be  faced.  Would  anyone 
tell  him,  Mr.  Sarraut  asked,  that  that  was  fantastic?  The  countries 
be  had  in  mind  were  countries  not  represented  here,  and  which 
would  therefore  preserve  their  freedom  of  action  and  their  sub- 
marine forces;  what  way  was  there,  he  asked,  of  persuading  them  or 
of  forcing  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the  countries  represented  on 
the  committee? 

Great  Britain  had  tried  persuasion  without  success.  Those  at- 
tempts had  been  made  in  the  deliberations  preliminary  to  the  peace 
treaty,  during  which  Great  Britain  had  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  use  of  submarines  be  forbidden,  as  well  as  in  discussions  before 
the  League  of  Nations  in  the  course  of  which,  if  Mr.  Sarraut  was  not 
mistaken,  the  matter  had  been  brought  up  twice.  The  other  coun- 
tries concerned  refused  to  accept  the  British  proposals.  There  was 
nothing  surprising  in  this;  it  went  to  prove  that  these  suggestions 
were  in  opposition  to  a  sentiment  which  was  very  natural  and 
which  was  not  peculiar  to^the  French.  There  must  be  no  mis* 
understanding  on  this  point;  tlie  views  upheld  by  the  French 
delegation  were  not  exclusively  the  views  of  France;  they  were 
shared  by  many  other  countries  whose  ideas  France  only  reflected. 
No  countrv  worthy  of  the  name  could  leave  to  others  the  care  of  its 
national  defense;  every  country  had  the  desire  and  the  right  to 
assure  its  own  safety — and  to  refuse  to  intrust  to  anyone  else 
the  defense  of  its  independence  or  its  integrity;  every  country 
trie<l  to  do  this  through  its  own  means  and  its  own  resources. 
Some  countries  were  able  to  build  mightv  fleets  and  possess  capital 
ships;  but  those  which  did  not  have  the  same  resources  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  the  same  financial  facilities,  were  building,  or  would 
build,  submarines,  which  constituted  the  weapon  of  the  weak  and 
were  less  costly.  Should  this  right  be  denied  them?  They  had 
no  choice  when  they  saw  other  countries  maintaining  powerful 
fleets — ^without  any  warlike  invention,  to  lie  sure,  but  with  a  view 
to  protecting  their  own  safety  against  any  eventuality.  Persuasion 
was  of  no  avail:  constraint  would  not  succeed  any  better.  No 
one  present  could  even  dream  of  constraint,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  they  all  saw  the  danger  of  taking  such  and  attitude. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  he  had  called  the  attention  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  friendly  way  to  the  construction  which  might  lx»  given 
to  decisions  of  the  conference  bv  certain  countries,  a  construction 
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-^:  •"  ' :  -  •.!-:•» ":  :>*■  ▼  -r  .  f  t-l  T«e  •:  Jt*i^  v^ne-  ffi^^en  the  assiiranoe 
ii:r  jr-fii'^  :'l:  t.-r  T»efc"*-  's^ks  :ik2«-i  c  a  fefrlinsr  of  equity 
»■:.'  ..'.♦>•  -r '  -I.  1  •  £  i:.*-  :z_:^rt^*cs  .f  ill  zz^^y  aoconnt.  On  the 
'*i;  ..'  V  •_ .  ;^  r.i»*r  :•*•  ;  1-r*^  't-^Tkr.  t-.  iJL^rJc  il-M  iber^  was  likelihood 
-  -  -  ^i  •*■:_--: rfc.r-i  >-— ^  -t^l  i  •  i:i-i«.it«-  wZ«:«!L  ih€9i  the  point  of 
*  V     f  '--^  :•  Tr*-r^  Lr-Tv  Ttz  V'^-^zT.*- ]i — i^  1  '3*r  venniiT*!  to  emphasize 

•  ..*  -^-fc  k:  a  t::-.*-  -s^b^r.  ilr  -^-'*^^;<.•.■:l:^;■«^  of  nation^  oaght  to 
'f^  -"ar-f  ..J  '*»L:^  i^-reij — -Lf  fr-jir^i  thai  ibere  misfat  grow  up, 
**'..•  •  •:*-  fi^r.--r:- :ai  w  rk  thii  was  r«eir^  aorompliijied  here,  cer- 
'Jt  :.  .—r'-'-  i*-  k^*!  even  «il-i..ii:t-^^  •ii^^-niTLT^  the  trend  of  the 
;  .T-x^^-^^  *'i  T5.-*-  f«r»wer-  ivpre-^ri.:*' i  re  tbe  ccicimittee — such  as  those 
fr vv.  T  y\.  tL*-  Frei.' :h  had  -.^irrp*!-  which  had  onlv  recentlT  been 
'.  -^i    r.  •'.*'  pre->  asraiuft  Fran-ne,  re-pre^niine  her  as  imperialistic. 

It  f-  SI  tir»t  t*  piermnie^L  Mr.  rfanaot  continued,  that  such 
'4.'  '  ai^T-s,  micitierpretii:^  true  sentiments,  shoold  be  initiated 
>/>:.<  ariV  riije  of  the  powers  present — France,  Great  Britain. 
*^^;<air..  or  any  richer.  If  ofrtain  of  these  powers  preserred  more 
or  .*-*  ''orx.-:«>rai»]e  naval  f^»n-"es  and  if.  at  the  same  time,  other 
rr-'.r..^-,  i.'i  n-'>r^^r.tei  here,  wtre  fori»id»len  the  ri^t  to  procure 
f'.r  tf;«-rji-^lvf^  the  ^n3a]le^  hut  stiil  effoacious  weapons  of  defense 

•  K  }j  th*"/  U-lieve»l  thev  Ree»:e<i.  miijiit  not  the  lesends  to  which 
*f<-  '*:in\  rf-ftfTTP^l  temj»t  them  to  think  that  other  more  powerful  coun- 
tri<  y  wisjj*-<l  to  keep  them  in  suhit-inion,  to  force  them  to  pla«^  theni- 
M'lv-<-s  uri'l^r  tlif'ir  proie*/tion  and  to  retain  them  in  a  sort  of  vas- 
ynUi*j('^,  Tliat  was  an  impression  which  must  be  avoided.  Careful 
f'of  -iteration,  he  wi^^hed  to  repeat,  must  he  pven  to  the  mental 
attittjde  of  the  j>eoples  not  representeil  here,  whose  susceptibilities 
mi«rht  I<"hI  them  to  misi-onstrue  the  exact  meaning  of  the  decisions 
whi^h  the  memf>ers  of  the  committee ^were  collaborating. 

The  committw  would  perceive.  Mr.  Sarraut  said,  the  conclusions 
to  whi<'h  he  wa-.  lead  in  jr.  It  was  im|>ossihle  to  assume  here  certain 
ohli*ration.s  in  the  matter  of  submarines  in  the  name  of  countries 
not  taking  part  in  the  conference:  these  countries  could  neither  lie 
persuaded  nor  cfyerced:  that  was  to  Siiv.  thei^  could  be  no  ^aranty 
that  they  would  follow  the  example  of  those  not  constructing  sub- 
marines. 

Henee,  in  the  absence  of  these  jruaranties,  he  consideretl  that  the 
w>mmittee  could  not  come  to  a  decision.  An  agreement  had  lieen 
rea(;hed  on  the  reduction  of  offensive  naval  armament^,  hut  the  ques- 
tion of  means  of  defense  must  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the 
countries  interested. 

He  readily  understood  that  a  general  conference  mi^ht  be  sue- 
jested  in  whicli  all  the  countries  interested  in  the  question  of  sul>- 
fnarines  wotdd  he  represented.  In  this  conference  the  rules  applying 
to  a  more  humane  use  of  submarines  might  be  determined ;  the  ques- 
tion  of  tiie  principle  of  the  retention  or  abolition  of  the  use  of  sub- 
mariiu'H  <*ould  l)e  raised.  Then  all  the  nations  interested  in  the 
question  might  express  their  opinion  and  really  effective  decisions 
niiglit  i)e  HMU'lied.  For  the  time  being,  he  wished  to  repeat,  he  lie- 
lieved  that  no  dwisions  could  be  reached,  even  regarding  the  ques- 
tions of  what  amount  of  submarine  tonnage  constituted  a  defensive 
luivy  or  what  amount  constituted  an  offensive  weapon.     Let  the 
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tonnage  of  the  great  ships,  of  the  attacking  vessels,  be  limited  as  had 
been  done;  that  was  well,  and  each  country  might  make  its  contri- 
bution along  with  its  personal  sacrifices  in  the  matter ;  but,  in  regard 
to  the  defensive  navy,  it  was  those  countries  concerned  which  best 
knew  their  needs  and  the  situation  which  they  must  face.  It  was 
essentially  a  question  dependent  upon  the  sovereignty  of  such  coun- 
tries and  upon  the  perception  they  had  of  their  responsibilities  in 
regard  to  national  safety. 

Such.  Mr.  Sarraut  added,  were  the  considerations  which  he  wished 
to  lay  before  Mr.  Balfour;  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  him,  but  at  least  he  had  had  the  great  honor 
of  having  entered  into  debate  with  him. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  weary  the  committee 
with  another  long  speech,  hut  he  had  to  say  one  or  two  sentences 
t<)  make  his  position  clear  after  the  speech  just  delivered  by  Mr. 
Sarraut.  Those  observations,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  were 
not  only  most  courteous  but  they  were  flattering  far  beyond  his 
deserts,  and  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  made  and  the  language  in  which  they  were  couched.  But 
he  felt  bound,  of  course,  to  make  quite  clear — he  would  not  say 
the  whole  case  of  the  British  Empire  delegation — but  certain  points 
m  that  case  which  he  thought  it  possible  Mr.  Sarraut's  speech 
might  have  confused.  The  argument  that  he  (Mr.  Balfour)  brought 
forward  in  its  i elation  to  France  might  be  put  in  this  way:  The 
ctmfercnce  had  been  given  to  understand  on  the  very  highest  au- 
thority, namely,  the  French  prime  minister's,  that  tlie  luinger  to 
France  in  the  futui-e  was  a  danger  that  came  to  her  from  tlie  land 
side,  and  the  conference  had  l)een  told  in  teims  of  unforgettable 
eloquence  that  that  danger  was  so  great  and  pressed  so  much  upon 
the  a>nsciences  of  public  men  and  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
public  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  France  to  permit  any 
diminution  of  land  armaments.  The  decision  thus  announced  had 
had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  work  of 
a  conference  called  together  to  diminish  armaments.  This  ideal 
had  had  to  be  abandoned;  and  the  conference  found  itself  con- 
fine<l  to  naval  disarmament  alone.  France,  having  thus  put  an 
end  to  all  chance  of  even  discussing  disarmament  by  land,  had 
pnxreedetl  to  develop  her  sea  policy,  and  lier  sea  policy  embraced 
the  creation  of  a  vast  submarine  fleet.  Now  let  those  two  positions 
taken  together  be  considered. 

If  the  danger  to  France  was  of  the  magnitude  which  had  been  in- 
dicate<l,  and  if  France  (which  Heaven  forbid)  should  again  in  the 
future  have  to  call  upon  lier  friends  and  allies,  or  late  allies,  for 
assistance  in  men  and  in  munitions,  it  would  l)e,  he  sup|K)sed,  l)ecause 
her  great  eastern  neighlmr  had  not  merely  revived  her  army  but 
had  also  revived  her  navy.  The  one  was  not  likely  to  take  place 
without  the  other:  both  were  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Very  well.  It  must  then  l)e  assumed  that  there  were  G<),0(K),(KX)  or 
70,ob(),(MK)  (rermans  against  whom  France  would  have  to  be  pre- 
IN&ml,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  those  (>().(KK).(KK)  or  7(),(NK),(KK) 
wermans  would  \ye  supplied,  if  with  nothing  else,  at  letu^t  with  the 
easiest  and  the  cheapest  of  all  ships  that  could  be  built — namely, 
submarines.  How  was  France  going  to  <leal  with  that  situation^ 
Her  fleet  of  submarines  would  be  of  no  use  at  all.    Let  her  make  that 
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fleet  what  she  would,  they  would  not  protect  or  help  to  protect  either 
her  own  merchant  ships  or  the  transports  of  her  neighbors  and 
friends.  Submarines  were  weapons  of  offense  not,  as  was  so  often 
said,  weapons  of  defense ;  and  in  no  sense  would  they  be  able  to  give 
one  atom  of  assistance  to  the  French  nation,  if  she  were  threatened 
with  the  dangers  on  which  Mr.  Briand  had  so  eloquently  dwelt.  They 
would  afford  her  no  assistance  in  her  hour  of  need.  To  whom,  then, 
was  she  going  to  look?  There  was  but  one  nation  in  Europe  which 
was  or  could  be  made,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  adequately  safe  against 
submarine  attack,  and  that  for  social  and  economic  reasons  which 
could  not  well  be  copied. 

Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain  alone  in  Europe,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  had  that  large  seafaring  population  which  could  be  utilized 
for  the  manning  of  the  small  craft  by  which  submarines  could  be 
controlled  in  those  narrow  waters — a  population  which,  as  shown 
conclusively  by  the  experience  of  the  late  war,  not  only  had  the 
numbers  but  the  individual  skill,  courage,  and  capacity  to  deal  with 
that  situation.  So*  that  he  must  assume^  if  it  were  true  that  France, 
in  the  crisis  contemplated  by  Mr.  Briand,  was  going  to  call  upon  her 
ancient  allies  for  assistance,  it  was  .upon  Great  Britain's  antisub- 
marine craft  that  she  would  be  dependent  for  the  possibility  of  that 
call  being  obeyed.  How  was  such  a  policy  consistent  with  the  build- 
ing of  this  huge  mass  of  submarines  which  anybody  who  looked  at 
the  matter  from  a  strictly  strategical  and  tactical  point  of  view  would 
certainly  be  driven  to  say  was  built  mainly  against  Great  Britain? 
He  remembered,  and  of  course  he  accepted,  the  eloquent  protest 
made  by  Mr.  Sarraut.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Sarraut,  in  his  expression 
of  friendship  for  Great  Britain,  had  said  not  one  word  in  excess 
of  the  truth.  He  knew  it  represented  what  came  from  the  heart. 
But  no  present  expression  of  wood  will,  however  sincere,  could  control 
the  future.  Facts  were  facts.  And  when  one  tried  to  combine  the 
military  policy  announced  by  Mr.  Briand  with  the  naval  policy 
announced  by  Admiral  de  Bon,  one  could  not  fail  to  see  that  here 
was  a  naval  and  military  scheme  strangely  incoherent  and  incon- 
sistent. Men  would  inevitably  ask  themselves:  What  is  the  ultimate 
end  underlying  all  that  is  being  done?  Against  whom  is  this  sub- 
marine fleet  &ing  built?  What  purpose  is  it  to  serve?  What 
danger  to  France  is  it  intended  to  guard  against?  He  knew  of 
no  satisfactorv  answer  to  such  questions. 

He  had  so  lar  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  Anglo-French  posi- 
tion, and  he  had  tried  to  explain  to  those  who  he  knew  were  (rreat 
Britain's  friends  why  the  position  seemed  to  the  British  public  so 
inconsistent  and  so  difficult  to  justify.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
say  one  word  upon  the  more  general  aspect.  He  thought  there  was 
something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  part  of  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Sarraut.  Mr.  Sarraut  had  asked  the  committee  by  what  authority 
the  five  nations  at  the  table  could  legislate  for  the  world.  They 
could  not  legislate  for  the  world :  they  could  not  compel  the  world 
to  take  their  opinion.  Wlien  Mr.  Sarraut  had  argued  from  that  un- 
deniable proposition,  he  had  merely  repeated  what  Mr.  Hughes  him- 
self had  stated  in  a  sentence  which  really  covered  the  whole  ground : 
"Even  if  they  were  ready  to  adopt  the  principle  suggestea  by  the 
British  Empire  delegation,  they  would  still  have  to  wait  the  ad- 
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herence  of  other  nations."  That  was  a  sUtement  whiA  he  (Mr  B^ 
four)  entirely  accepted.    But  even  if  it  were  granted  in  ite  full  « 
tent,  as  It  should  be  granted,  did  it  foUow  that,  if  a  conference  of 
the  live  great  naval  powers  were  really  unanimons  and  really  pat  for 
ward  upon  broad  moral  grounds  the  sUtement  that  in  their  view 
submarines  were  not  a  weapon  of  war  which  was  consistent  with 
civilization,  that  such  a  declaration  would  have  no  effect    WonM 
it  not  be  the  prelude  to  their  ultimate  aboliticmf    Was  mankiiJi^ 
deed  deaf  to  such  appeals?    Would  they  fidl  rainlv  uTum^h^iZL 
ears?    He  did  not  tfilnk  so.    He  thought  if  it^poJ ^huffc;^ 
conference  of  the  United  States  of  iGnerica,  Jm^^ZJ^JT^ 
and  Great  Britain-the  five  great  naval  VoimLZ^J^^J^' 
fittiM  language  to  that  view,  it  would  be  the  beginnSoS^S^^ 
beneficient  reform.    Mr.  Sarraut  apparenUy  MiuttidakhmJSA 
be  a  reform,  or  at  all  events,  he  thought  Uiat  wh■tBw^S^J;..^^T^ 
taken  by  itself,  the  very  fact  that  ithad  been  hnZt  l!!^  ^ 


calumnies  and  that  Great  Britain  herself  micht  WfJ^lf  «•  Heai 
tion  that  in  making  this  appeal  she  had  beSnimS  ^^''''  ^ 
fish  motives  and  a  desire  to  dominate  weakernSAhr  ^^-'/^y  ^^ 
perior  sea  power.  But  was  such  misrepresentati^  n^^^^^ »  t/^ 
were  attempted,  would  it  be  believed?  P^^t*.    if  ;t 

It  seemed  to  him  incredible  that  anybody  ooaU  tk'  ir  • 
tended  as  a  prelude  to  British  domination  over  vm^  *  ^^^  '^ 
Without  ^infir  into  the  depths  of  history,  lei  him^^^*^"'^''^ 
the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the  Bew^  4^^^  *'"'*  * '*' 
Great  Britain  possessed  sea  power  which  had  an  ^       *2*  ^  -*-  '• 
had  had  the  wealth  to  builcf  a^inst  her  had  anr  -C^  T--^^^-  ▼-'-•'- 
while,  and  for  all  those  yeare  the  British  flMi  a,^.'^'^*^  -  ^''r-T. 
largest  that  traversed  the  ocean.    Then  Gennacr  ^1  ^^^  '^  ''^'  '  '^' 
the  United  States  and  Japan  had  followed  «t  i2J  ^^^  '-'-  '•    .  -- 
thinfifs  arose.     But  was  the  history  of  Great  tJT'^  *  ^^^  ^-*'*  '  - 
years  one  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  peace.  Ini!!?  ^nr^  -  •-.-«* 
able  to  liberty?    It  had  been  during  those  y«an  •jT'*  *^  '^  ''-  ' "  "' 
free,  that  Italy  became  united,  that  all  the  Stava  /    '"^^  "    -  i  --t 
had  declared  themselves  independent  Republic  ^   ^^    '^- " ' '   ^ 
membered,  there  had  been  onlv  one  Europeac  -wJ^  *^^  x^-   --^  .•*- 
Britain  had  been  engaged,  and  in  that  war  Ot^*^  ^  ***     :      •- -^ 
the  ally  of  France.    He  could  not  imagix^  n^^yjj'^  ^'^  '  ^ '    '''^ 
tory  supposing  that,  even  if  the  sea  power  of  '^^  ^'*''  *^^  -   '-^ 
century  which  was  to  come  was  comparable  ti'^^*  ^^^-^^.i.  _i  3** 
in  thecentury  which  had  passed,  the  libcrt»f  .V^**'*  '^^  -.  ^^ 
have  anything  to  fear.    He  himself  looked  lirw/^  ^'  ^      ^  *^' 
situation  without  fear  and  without  any  ^ijl^  W  *♦»*-    1^^*^ 
Empire  was  strong  enough  to  defend  itself,  j.  J^     7  •  *  -'^^ 
did  he  believe  that  any  of  the  nations  to  riJL*?  ^'  "    '"  ^ 
mftde  by  Mr.  Sarraut  were  going  to  run  a««r  ^^^'^ 
any  purpose  whatever,  Great  Britain  mea^'^      ^  • 
land  or  sea.  "^  »  n  m 

Mr.  Sarraut  seemed  to  think  that  the 


have  rejoiced  in  the  power  to  build  for  tij^  '^^  * "'  ^ 
would  resent  an  international  arrangemeii  ^    *"*  ^ 
marine  ti^tis  was  forbidden.    This,  they  n^^^ 
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of  Great  Britain's  arrogance  and  pride.  But  if  he  knew  anything 
of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe,  that  was  the  very  last  thing  they 
were  going  to  say.  It  was  not  from  British  avarice  or  British  love 
of  domination  that  they  had  ever  suffered.  If  they  considered  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  at  all,  they  considered  it  as  a  power  to  which 
in  time  of  difficulty  they  might  look  for  protection.  If  they  con- 
sidered the  influence  of  Great  Britain  at  all,  they  knew  that  that  in- 
fluence had  always  been  exercised  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  he 
was  certainly  not  going  to  be  prevented  from  doing  his  best  to  pro- 
mote this  great  moral  reform  by  the  fear  that  the  action  of  himself 
and  his  friends  around  him  could,  even  by  the  bitterest  and  most  un- 
scrupulous calumny,  be  misrepresented  m  the  -way  which  Mr.  Sar- 
raut  seemed,  to  fear.  That  was  all  he  had  to  say.  He  had  not  at- 
tempted, as  his  friends  would  see,  to  go  over  the  ground  traversed 
yesterday  or  to  deal  with  all  the  fundamental  verities  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  as  Mr.  Sarraut  had  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  up  these 
international  relations  and  to  paint  the  future  in  these  gloomy  col- 
ors, he  thought  it  would  have  hardly  been  respectful  either  to  Mr. 
Sarraut  or  to  the  other  friends  who  were  present  if  he  had  re- 
mained perfectly  silent  under  the  observations  made  by  the  French 
delegation. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  monopolize  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  but  he  considered  it  most  essential  to  avoid 
any  misunderstanding;  it  was  indispensable  to  the  clearness  of  this 
discussion  that  his  thoughts  should  not  be  misconstrued.  In  this 
connection  he  felt  he  must  clarify  two  points  on  which  Mr.  Balfour 
had  dwelt :  One  concerned  the  definition  of  the  general  situation  of 
France;  the  other  dealt  with  the  possible  result  of  the  decision 
which  the  conference  might  take  in  regard  to  submarines,  upon  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  or  at  least  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
powers  not  represented  here. 

In  regard  to  the  situation  of  France  and  the  policy  pursued  by  her 
in  safeguarding  her  independence  and  her  security,  Mr.  Balfour,  iu 
referring  to  the  attitude  on  land  armaments  taken  by  Mr.  Briand, 
and  its  relation  to  the  French  demands  in  naval  matters,  had  ap- 
peared to  experience  a  feeling  of  surprise  in  regard  to  this  policy, 
which  he  had  considered  as  a  unit — a  feeling  of  surprise,  the  causes 
of  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Sarraut  had  had  difficulty  in  under- 
standing. 

France,  it  was  true,  was  compelled  to  make  a  double  effort,  mili- 
tary and  naval.  The  reasons  for  this  were  simple  and  clear.  In 
regard  to  land  defense,  Mr.  Briand  had  made  a  statement  of  the 
perils  against  which  France  was  obliged  to  guard — a  statement  whicH 
everyone  considered  final. 

Mr.  Briand  had  indicated,  with  a  cogency  to  which  he  could  add 
nothing,  the  necessity  which  confronted  France  of  providing  for  h©r 
defense  by  retaining  a  burden  of  armaments  which  was  for  her 
a  grievous  servitude.  It  was  not  for  pleasure  that  France  assumed 
these  sacrifices,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  anyone  would  venture  to 
contradict  this. 

What  was  the  object  of  France's  efforts  on  the  seas?  Was  slie 
impelled  bv  some  proud  aspiration  toward  an  increase  of  maritime 
power '^  K'o;  the  committee  well  knew  that  she  was  not,  since,  in  i:^.^ 
gard  to  capital  ships,  in  which  lay  true  offensive  power  (that  powrer 
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which  alone  could  give  suppoil  to  an  ambitious  scheme),  France  had 
made  the  greatest  sacrifice  and  was  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage which  had  been  allotted  to  her.  It  was  true  that  France  asked 
for  submarines — but  to  what  end?  To  attack  her  neighbors?  He 
would  not  deign  to  reply  to  such  a  suspicion.  The  truth  was  that 
France  was  confronted  by  a  situation  of  fact  of  which  Mr.  Balfour 
must  be  aware.  Besides  her  continental  coast  lines,  the  defense  of 
which  could  not  be  neglected,  she  possessed  a  colonial  domain  whoso 
ramifications  were  spread  all  over  the  world.  France  must  have  the 
weapons  she  needed  to  defend  her  possessions,  just  as  she  must  have 
the  wea|>ons  necessary  to  the  safety  of  her  transports  and  her  lines  of 
communication  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  both 
near  and  distant.  In  time  of  peace  France  scattered  her  military 
forces  throughout  her  possessions ;  her  forces,  as  the  committee  knew, 
were  divided  among  the  mother  country.  North  Africa,  and  her 
various  colonies. 

There  was,  then,  a  logical  connection  between  her  indispensable 
military  power  and  her  naval  force.  She  ought  in  any  event  to  keep 
the^neans  of  assuring  the  safe  transportation  of  her  troops  to  the 
mother  country  and  for  this  purpose  she  must  decidedly  have  at  her 
command  a  certain  force.  This  was  whv,  after  having  consented  to 
the  sacrifice  which  had  been  asked  of  her  in  the  matter  of  capital 
ships,  she  came  there  to  set  forth  the  situation ;  to  state  in  all  frank- 
ness and  all  simplicity  the  obligations  and  the  reasons  of  her  naval 
program,  which  was  based  on  needs  whose  reality  could  not  be 
<loubted.  And  when  the  French  delegation  had  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee the  sincere,  definite,  and  precise  reasons  for  France's  pro- 
gram, how  could  it  be  suspected  or  any  secret  designs  against  which 
the  very  frankness  of  its  explanations  protested? 

As  to  the  myths,  the  imputations  to  which  he  had  referi-ed  as  possi- 
bly penetrating  beyond  the  circle  of  the  powers  there  represented, 
he  was  astonished  at  the  interpretation  put  upon  them ;  he  had  said 
nothing — there  was  no  need  to  insist  on  the  fact — which  was  espe- 
cially aimed  against  (Jreat  Britain.  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
outlmed  these  fears  very  frankly  to  the  committee,  it  had  been  be- 
cause the  reproach  to  which  he  had  already  alluded  might  some  time 
l>e  laid  against  their  common  work,  against  all  the  powei*s,  without 
exception,  which  were  deliberating  there,  and  because  he  wished  to 
avoid  for  all  the  powers  there  present,  without  exception,  any  sus- 
picion of  having  attempted  to  reduct^*  to  vassalage  those  powers,  large 
and  small,  which  had  not  participated  in  these  counsels,  by  removing 
from  them  their  weapon  of  defense,  the  submarine. 

In  fact,  if  Mr.  Balfour  harbored  the  slightest  idea  that  he  wished 
to  impugn  the  motives  of  (Jreat  Britain,  the  words  spoken  by  him 
(Mr.  Sarraut)  at  the  beginnin«:  of  his  speech  would  l)ear  witness  to 
the  affectionate  feelings  which  had  continually  inspired  his  thoughts. 
He  had  then  stated  cTearlv  that  the  might  and  the  safetv  of  dreut 

the  essential  safeguards  of  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  Who,  nu>i*eover,  would 
dream  to-day  of  speaking  of  the  possible  hegenionv  of  any  country 
in  the  world?  That  dream  of  an  earlier  day,  which  was  of  a  whole 
people,  had  forever  vanished  in  the  last  war.  And  it  was  Mr.  Bal- 
four's own  country  which  had  largely  contributed  to  the  overthrow 
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of  that  hegemony  by  a  contribution  toward  the  victory  of  right  which 
would  remain  the  honor  and  the  supreme  glory  of  Great  Britain. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remained  that,  in  the  fulfiUment  of  the  task 
which  the  conference  was  engaged  upon,  the  susceptibilities  of  cer* 
tain  peoples  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  He  had  said  that,  if  one 
wanted  to  settle  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  suppression  or  reten- 
tion of  the  submarine,  the  small  powers  should  be  aligned  by  the  side 
of  the  great,  because  the  small  ones  had  also  the  right  to  express 
their  views  and  make  their  voices  heard. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sarraut  said  he  could  not  express  himself  other- 
wise, even  when  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  country  whose  liberal  and 
peace-loving  sentiments  could  not  be  mistaken,  even  when  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  her  safety  on  land  and  at  sea.  The  creation  of 
a  will  to  peace  in  the  world  could  be  based  only  on  confidence  and  a 
spirit  of  justice.  This  was  the  deep  conviction  which  must  be  im- 
parted to  all  nations ;  thev  should  be  persuaded  of  this  fact,  not  by 
having  it  forced  on  them  but  by  letting  it  penetrate  gently  into  their 
minds.    This,  and  nothing  else,  was  what  he  had  said. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  thought  the  committee  had  proceeded  to 
a  point  where  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  was  not  possible  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  matter  just  discussed.    It  had  been  the  highest 

grivilege  to  listen  to  the  strong  and  persuasive  arguments  of  Mr. 
ialfour.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  arguments  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  had  been  perfect  in  construction  and  com- 
prehensiveness and  admirable  in  their  entire  candor.  All  present 
must  feel  that  they  were  his  debtors  for  the  intellectual  pleasure 
he  had  given  them.  The  chairman,  wished,  however,  to  express  a 
far  deeper  sense  of  obligation.  The  conference  had  been  called  for 
the  limitation  of  armament;  and  the  economic  importance  of  limi- 
tation had  been  emphasized.  But  in  that  way,  limited  though  it 
might  be,  the  conference  was  striving  to  lay  a  basis  for  an  enduring 
peace.  That  was  tlie  real  point  of  their  effort.  What  had  impressed 
him  most  in  Mr.  Balfour*s  statement  was  the  spirit  with  which  it 
was  imbued  and  the  manifest  desire  to  present  and  enforce,  against 
apparently  hopeless  odds,  a  proposition  which  was  deemed  important 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  for  such  an  ad- 
justment of  weapons  of  war  as  might  favor  the  maintenance  of  con- 
ditions of  peace.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  express  his  profound 
sympathy  with  what  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lee  had  said:  their 
argument  had  derived  force  not  only  from  humanitarian  sentiment, 
not  only  from  abhorence  of  the  atrocities  of  submarine  warfare,  but 
also  because  it  had  been  buttressed  by  facts  drawn  from  the  extended 
experience  of  (Jreat  Britain — an  experience  which  presented  tests 
of  all  the  questions  raised  here.  If  the  argument  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Lord  Lee  could  be  answered,  the  chairman  thought  that  that 
answer  had  yet  to  come.  He  perceived  from  his  more  or  less  impar- 
tial position*  the  great  difficulties  involved  in  presenting  a  technical 
answer.  He  distrusted  his  ability  to  judge  of  the  technical  naval 
argument,  but  he  believed  that  those  taking  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  that  effort  would  have  much  to  do. 

He  was  quite  aware  that  in  the  United  States  there  was  widespread 
sentiment  against  the  submarine,  largely  due  to  the  feeling  that 
had  been  aroused  bv  the  abhorrent  uses  to  which  the  ^^ubinarine  had 
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been  put.  There  was  a  very  strong  sentiment  against  the  submarine, 
and  ttiat  as  an  offensive  weapon  it  should  be  outlawed,  a  feeling  that 
would  be  powerfully  reinforced  by  what  had  been  said  here.  While 
the  chairman  felt  that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal^  the  words  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lee  would 
carry  far  beyond  this  conference  and  powerfully  influence  the  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  their  suggestions  might  not  ultimately  be  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  the  nations  to  forego  the  use  of  a  weapon  which, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  had  urged,  was  valuable  only  as  an  aggressive  weapon, 
and  then  only  in  a  form  of  aggression  condemned  by  humanity  and 
international  law. 

There  existed  a  very  great  difficulty  because  of  the  difference  of 
technical  opinion  on  this  point.  Naval  experts  did  not  agree,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore  their  views.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  the  matter  had  been  examined  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, which,  although  it  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
these  arguments,  had  nevertheless  produced  an  able,  illuminating, 
and  conservative  report.  As  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  had  mani- 
fested an  inability  to  agree,  it  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  to 
expect  a  result  favorable  to  the  adoption  here  of  a  resolution  to 
abolish  the  submarine. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  conferring  with 
the  President  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  had  found  him  deeply 
impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  arguments  presented  and  the 
spirit  animating  them.  If  at  any  time  it  were  found  to  be  feasible  to 
take  the  matter  up,  the  United  States  Government  would  give  it 
their  most  serious  attention.  The  chairman  hoped  that  what  had 
been  said  here  would  prove  provocative  of  thought  throughout  the 
entire  world.  When  adherence  could  be  expected  to  the  principle 
of  abolition  the  subject  would  be  again  considered.  He  hoped  that  it 
would  be  clearly  understood  that  tne  submarine  would  not  be  coun- 
tenanced as  a  weapon  really  suited  only  to  offensive  attack  (if  that 
be  the  fact^  under  the  guise  of  a  weapon  which  was  only  available 
for  a  very  limited  purpose  of  defense  (if  that,  too,  be  the  fact).  He 
was  not  a  naval  expert;  the  position  of  the  American  Government 
was  as  well  set  forth  as  it  could  be  in  the  statement  of  the  advisory 
committee.  The  American  Government  welcomed  the  discussion  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Balfour's  arguments  in  the  liglit  of  the  experience  of  the 
late  war. 

What  could  be  done?  It  had  been  said  that  there  were  other 
|Kn\vrs  which  were  not  represented  here.  The  powers  participating 
in  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  were  bound  not  to 
use  that  conference  to  impinge  upon  the  full  liberty  of  discussion  of 
those  desiring  to  be  heard  in  a  matter  relating  to  their  defense.  A 
moral  offensive — if  he  might  be  permitted  to  use  that  term— should 
not  be  conducted  against  them.  He  felt  in  honor  bound  by  what 
had  been  conununicated  to  him  by  other  powers  not  represented 
on  the  committee  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  would  com- 
promise  their  position  on  a  question  which  they  believed  related  to 
their  securiy,  or  which  might  prevent  them  from  taking  the  meas- 
ures they  thought  necessary  for  their  defense.     A  discussion,  how- 
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ever.,  which  tended  to  bring  out  the  truth  would  be  as  helpful  to 
those  who  were  not  present  as  to  those  who  were  represented. 

He  hoped  that  the  discussion  would  lead  the  five  powers  present  to 
agree  to  a  denunciation  of  the  illegal  methods  of  submarine  war- 
fare in  terms  clearly  understandable  and  to  bind  themselves  to 
assure  the  application  of  the  principles  of  international  law  in  con- 
nection with  submarine  warfare  and  to  consider  and  debate  what 
could  be  done  to  strengthen  the  laws  governing  the  use  of  tliis 
weapon. 

The  chairnum  then  said  that  unless  further  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  the  abolition  of  the  submarine  was  desired  the  com- 
mittee should  consider  its  restriction,  numbers,  tonnage,  etc.  He 
believed  that  those  who  considered  that  the  submarine  was  essential 
should  frankly  tell  the  committee  how  far  they  were  prepared  to  go^ 
what  their  minimum  requirements  were,  and  how  far  they  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  reduction  or  restriction.  The  point  of  limitation  of 
armament  as  regards  submarines  had  been  reached.  With  respect  to 
the  point  of  proposing  and  considering  the  law  in  the  case,  that 
matter  was  one  where  the  precise  phraseology  must  be  carefully 
considered.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  precise  proposals 
would  later  be  brought  forward  by  the  American  delegation,  pending 
which  the  committee  was  ready  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  tonnage  of  submarines  and  all  that  pertained  thereto. 
He  would  therefore  ask  the  delegates  to  express  themselves  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Balfour  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  express,  on  behalf  not  only 
of  himself  but  of  his  colleagues  on  the  British  Empire  delegation, 
their  thanks  for  the  speech  which  the  chairman  had  just  delivered. 
They  thought  that  it  was  tlie  happiest  augurj'  for  the  future.  Look- 
ing at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  peace,  and  in  so  far  as  peace 
could  not  be  attained  with  humanitarian  conduct  of  war,  they  re- 
garded the  chairman's  utterance  from  those  two  points  of  view  as  a 
great  sten  forward,  and  they  did  not  doubt  that  it  would  find  an 
echo  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  and  would  greatly  promote 
the  cause  they  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  chairman  had  indicated 
that  it  would  be  for  the  general  convenience  that  this  stage  of  the 
discussion  should  now  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  certainly  he  be- 
lieved that  to  be  right.  He  asked,  however,  to  be  permitted  to  have 
placed  formally  upon  the  committee's  records  the  views,  very  briefly 
expressed,  of  the  British  Empire  delegation,  which  would  take  the 
following  form : 

"The  British  Empire  delegation  desired  formally  to  place  on  rec- 
ord its  opinion  that  the  use  of  submarines,  whilst  of  small  value  for 
defensive  i)urposes.  leads  inevitably  to  acts  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  war  and  the  dictates  of  hiunanity,  and  the  delega- 
tion desires  that  united  action  should  be  taken  by  all  nations  to 
forbid  their  maintenance,  construction,  or  employment." 

The  chairman  assumed  that  there  was  entire  agreement  that  the 
statement  just  read  by  Mr.  Balfour  should  be  placed  on  the  record, 
and  that  as  the  views  of  all  the  delegates  had  been  heard  with  re- 
gard to  the  abolition  of  submarines,  the  committee  might  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  the  limitation  of  submarine  tonnage. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  had  been  remarked  that  as  far 
as  submarines  were  concerned,  the  American  proposal  was  hardly  a 
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limitation.  The  American  delegation  thought  that,  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can submarine  tonnage  was  concerned,  the  remark  in  question  had 
been  based  on  a  misappreliension  and  that  there  had  )>een  a  reduc- 
tion— from  95,()0()  tons  to  9(),(KK)  tons — slight,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a 
reduction. 

He  desired,  however,  to  make  this  suggestion.  It  was  impossible 
to  hear  all  the  arguments  regarding  submarines  without  forming  an 
impression  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  delegations  on  this  mat- 
ter. The  American  delegation  was  entirely  willing  to  accej)t,  in- 
stead of  90.000  tons  proposed  as  the  maximum  limit  for  the  United 
States*  60,000  tons,  thus  scrapping  Hr),0(K)  tons  of  the  existing  sub- 
marine tonnage,  on  the  basis  that  (ireat  Britain  should  also  accept 
(iO,000  toas  as  the  maximum  limit  of  submarines  and  scrap  22,404 
tons — her  present  amount  of  submarine  tonnage  l)eing  82,464  tons, 
according  to  the  American  figures.  Then,  in  a  desire  to  make  what- 
ever accommodation  was  possible  to  meet  the  views  entertained  by 
the  other  delegations,  the  chairman  suggested  that,  if  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  each  reduced  the  maximum  limit  of  their 
submarine  tonnage  to  6(),<XX)  tons,  France,  Japan,  and  Italy  should 
retain  the  tonnage  they  have — in  other  words,  maintain  the  status 
quo  as  regards  submarine  tonnage.  lie  made  the  suggestion  in  order 
to  stiow  that  so  far  as  the  American  Government  was  concerned,  it 
was  not  in  favor  of  anything  that  savored  of  expansion.  This  was 
a  conference  on  limitation. 

In  rei)ly  to  an  impiirj'  by  Ixu'd  I^ee,  the  chairman  said  that  he 
underst(K)d  that  the  present  submarine  tonnage  of  Japan  was  31,452 
tons:  tliat  of  France,  acTording  to  tho  figures  firiven  the  other  day,  was 
31.391  tons,  and  that  of  Italy  somewhat  less,  aoout  21,(HK)  tons. 

The  meeting  then  ailjourned  luitil  3.30  p.  m.,  Dec^emlwr  2k  1921. 


EIOHTH    KEETINO,    COLTntfBXTS    BOOK,    PAN    AXE&ICAK    TTKIOK 
BTOLBIKO,  SATUBDAY,  DECEXBEB  24,  1081,  3  P.  M. 

Present. 

Unite<l  State«f,  Mr.  Hughes.  Senator  I»dge,  Mr.  KcKit,  Col.  Roose- 
velt, Admiral  Uoontz. 

British  Kmpire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Ix>rd  I^^e,  Sir  AucklamI  (ieddeti. 
Hear  Admiral  Sir  E.  ('hatfield,  (PW  Canada),  Sir  RolK»rt  Bonlen. 
Ac<v)mpanied  liv  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Clark.  (For  Australia),  Senator 
IVan*e.  (For  N'ew  Zealand),  Sir  John  Salmcmd.  (For  India),  Mr. 
Sastri,  Acconipanie<l  by  Sir  Maurice  Ilankey,  Captain  Little  Chap- 
lain Domvilc,  Afr.  Christie. 

France,  Mr.  Sairaut,  Mr.  JusmmiuhI.  Vice  .Vdmiral  de  Bon.  Ac 
rompanied  by  Mr.  Kamnicrer,  .Mr.  Denaint.  Captain  Odemrhal,  Mr. 
Pon^)t. 

Italy.  Senator  Schan/cr,  Senator  Polandi  Ricci,  S4»nator  AlU^rtini. 
Viiv  Admiral  Baron  .Vt-ton.  A<vompanied  bv  Marcjuis  Vis<*onti- 
Venosta,  Count  Pagliano.  Commander  Prince  1{us]>oh,  Mr,  Celesia 
di  Veglinsco. 

Jai»an.  I'rimc  Toknpiwa,  Mr.  Ilanihara.  Viro  Admiral  KaVk  Cap- 
tain i'vinLi.     A(*ronip:inii*d  bv  Mr.  Iduhashi,  C<.nitnundfr  llori 
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The  Secretarj'  General,  Assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Wilson; 
Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  Interpreters. 

1.  The  eighth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  at  3  p.  m.  Saturday,  December  24, 1921. 

2.  There  were  present  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Rear 
Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada)  j  Sen- 
ator Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand), 
Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand, 
Vice  Admiral  de  Bon ;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi- 
Ricci,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton;  for  Japan, 
Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark;  for  the  British 
Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr. 
Christie ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal, 
Mr.  Ponsot;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Parfiano, 
Commander  Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Celesia  di  Vegliasco;  for  Japan, 
Mr.  Ichihashi,  Commander  Hori. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  "Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters,  were 
present. 

4.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that  the  committee  would 
now  proceed  from  the  point  reached  in  the  discussion  before  the 
recess,  when  he  had  modified  the  American  proposals  concerning 
submarine  tonnage. 

Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  in  so  far  as  the  British  delegation  was  con- 
cerned they  accepted  the  proposal  as  set  forth  by  the  chairman. 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  he  had  on  the  previous  day  explained 
that  a  submarine  force  composed  of  90  boats  only  corresponded  to  15 
to  20  units  ready  for  action.  This,  he  said,  was  a  minimum  limit  for 
a  submarine  fleet  and  was  in  no  way  to  be  considered  a  figure  of 
speech.  To  speak,  therefore,  of  reducing  the  French  force  below  this 
limit  was  equivalent  to  abolishing  the  whole  French  program  and 
opening  a  door  to  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  consid- 
ered that  morning.  The  new  figures  proposed  were  so  far  below 
those  contemplated  by  the  French  instructions  that  the  French  dele- 
gation was  unable  to  accept  them  and  must  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  their  Government. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  his  colleagues  were  acquainted  with 
the  principles  upon  which,  according  to  his  opinion,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  naval  armaments  must  be  base4.  These  principles 
had  been  laid  down  ever  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee : 
they  had  been  accepted  and  could  not  be  departed  from  even  to- 
day. 

These  principles  were  the  parity  of  the  Italian  fleet  with  all  other 
large  neighboring  fleets  and  the  reduction  of  naval  armaments  to  the 
quantity  strictly  necessary  for  a  defensive  naval  policy. 

The  above  principles  had  been  applied  in  regard  to  capital  ships  ; 
they  must  also  be  applied  with  regard  to  the  other  categories  of 
naval  armament. 
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He  added  that,  in  view  of  the  entirel}^  special  conditions  of  Italy's 
maritime  position,  she  could  claim,  without  being  accused  of  ad- 
vancing excessive  demands,  an  even  greater  proportion  with  re^rd 
to  categories  other  than  capital  ships,  such  as  submarines  and  light 
craft. 

He  appealed  to  the  explanations  which  Mr.  Balfour  himself  had 
made  yesterday  in  his  eloquent  speech  in  reference  to  Italy's  almost 
insular  geographical  situation,  in  <!onsequence  of  which  she  depended 
on  the  sea  for  her  supply  of  food  and  of  the  most  indispensable  of 
her  raw  materials,  and  the  extent  of  whose  coasts  exceeded  by  far 
that  of  all  other  countries  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  was  also  true  that  the  conditions  of  her  submarine  flotilla  were 
absolutely  insufficient  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

Despite  the  limited  field  of  operations  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
the  proximity  of  the  enemy's  naval  bases  to  her  own  (roughly  100 
miles),  Italy  found  during  the  war  that  her  submarines  were  insuffi- 
cient, both  with  regard  to  their  field  of  action  and  to  their  habitable-* 
ness;  in  other  words,  they  were  too  small  for  efficient  use,  and  Italy 
was  indebted  to  the  cooperation  of  French  and  British  submarines 
for  having  been  able  successfully  to  meet  the  situation. 

Since  the  armistice  Italy  had  demolished  as  many  as  30  submarines ; 
she  was  actually  left  with  43  units  in  active  service  and  4  under 
construction,  the  total  amounting  to  20,250  tons. 

Only  10  of  the  first  units  could  be  considered  of  any  utilitv,  since 
they  were  of  more  than  700  tons  displacement ;  the  others  would  have 
to  be  successively  replaced.  .  Although  some  naval  technical  authori- 
ties in  Italy  believed  that  the  allotment  of  submarine  tonnage  should 
not  necessarily  be  proportionate  to  that  of  capital  ships,  and  that 
the  quota  of  31,500  tons  for  submarines  corresponding  to  the  Ameri- 
can proposal  of  a  tonnage  of  175,000  in  capital  ships  was  not  suffi- 
cient, the  Italian  delegation  was  ready,  in  the  interest  of  reduction 
of  armaments,  to  accept  this  amount,  upon  the  condition  of  parity 
with  France. 

The  principle  of  parity  had  been  fully  accepted  by  France,  and 
Senator  Schanzer  took  this  occasion  to  observe  that  the  friendly 
attitude  of  the  allied  nations  would  greatly  contribute  to  strengtheu 
the  cordial  relations  of  friendship  between  France  and  Italy  which 
constituted  one  of  the  principal  guarantees  of  peac*e  in  Europe. 

The  Italian  delegation  were  convinced  on  the  other  hand  that,  con- 
sidering the  particular  conditions  which  had  been  pointed  out,  the 
chairman  would  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  the  total  tonnage 
of  Italian  submarines  should  be  fixed  at  the  above  mentioned  limit 
of  31^00  tons,  on  the  well-understood  condition,  that  the  same  limit 
should  be  accepted  bjr  the  neighboring  nation. 

Concerning  this  point  they  had  precise  and  categorical  instructions 
from  their  Government. 

The  chairman  stated  that  Senator  Schanzer's  suggestion  was  en- 
tirdyacceptable.  The  situation  now  appeared  to  stand  as  follows: 
The  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  a  maximum  for  submarine  tonnage  the  figure  of  60,000  tons. 
The  French  delegation  was  not  able  to  formulate  its  demands  and 
would  not  be  able  to  do  so  until  they  received  instructions  from  their 
Govemment   The  Italian  delegation  was  willing  to  accept  31,500  tons 

a  maximum,  providing  that  Italy  was  put  on  a  parity  with  France. 

8.  Doc.  126,  C7-2 20 
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Mr.  Hanihara  then  said  the  Japanese  delegation  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  able  and  powerful  arguments  of  their  most 
esteemed  British  colleagues  against  submarines  which  it  had  been 
not  only  a  privilege  but  an  inspiration  to  listen  to.  And  yet  the 
Japanese  delegation  was  unable,  he  had  to  confess,  to  convince  itself 
that  the  submarine  was  not  an  effective  and  necessary  weapon  of  de- 
fense. 

The  Japanese  delegation  hoped  that  it  had  made  clear,  at  the  time 
when  the  provisional  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Ignited 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  on  the  question  of  the  capital  ship 
ratio,  that  the  acceptance  by  Japan  of  the  ratio  of  5 : 5 : 3  meant  for 
Japan  a  considerable  sacrifice.  Yet,  because  of  her  desire  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  achievement  of  the  great  object  for  which  the  con- 
ference had  been  called,  Japan  finally  accepted  the  said  ratio  under 
various  great  difficulties.  In  the  same  manner  Japan  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  same  ratio  in  regard  to  submarines.  That  would  have 
given  Japan  54,000  tons.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  this  figure  was 
considered  as  the  minimum  of  submarine  tonnage  with  which  the 
insular  position  of  Japan  could  be  adequately  derended. 

The  new  proposal  was  to  allow  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
60,000  tons  each,  while  France.  Italy,  and  Japan  were  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  in  regard  to  their  respective  submarine  tonnage.  In 
other  words,  under  this  new  plan,  Japan  would  be  allowed  to  have 
only  31,000  tons.  That  was  considered  by  the  Japanese  delegation  to 
be  wholly  inadequate  for  Japan's  defensive  purposes. 

The  Japanese  delegation,  therefore,  felt  constrained  to  insist  upon 
the  assignment  of  the  tonnage  proposed  in  the  original  American 
project,  i.  e.,  54,000  tons  of  submarines. 

Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  debate  or  to  call  in  question  any 
part  of  the  arguments  so  ably  and  so  eloquently  presented  by  the 
various  delegates,  Mr.  Hanihara  hoped  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
point  out  that  this  demand  on  the  part  of  Japan  was  actuated  solely 
by  consideration  of  defense.  Japan  was  geographically  so  remotely 
situated  that  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  her  submarines  could  not 
constitute  a  menace  to  any  nation. 

The  chairman  said  he  did  not  know  whether  it  would  l)e  possible 
to  make  farther  progress  that  afternoon,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  committee  to  hear  first  from  their  French 
colleagues  regarding  the  proposals  which  had  been  made.  That  mat- 
ter had  first  to  be  cleared  up.  Their  Japanese  colleagues  still  asked 
for  54,000  tons  even  in  face  of  the  American  and  British  redaction 
from  90,0(K)  to  00.000  tons.  The  situation,  he  believed,  had  been 
clarified  as  far  as  possible  at  the  pn»sent  meeting.  He  asked  whetlier 
further  discussicm  was  desired :  unless  so  desired,  he  proposed  post- 
poning the  matter  until  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  said  that  as  the  committee  appeared  to  be  at 
the  end  of  their  day's  program  he  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
and  his  colleagues  Whether  a  technical  examination  should  not  \re 
initiated  of  the  svstem  of  naval  tons  and  the  measurement  of  ton- 
nage. He  had  been  l)rought  to  make  this  suggestion  by  a  discovery, 
made  somewhat  late  in  the  day.  that  although  there  had  been  much 
talk  of  ''  tons,"  different  nations  did  not  always  mean  the  same  thing. 
The  United  States  had  one  method  of  measurement,  the  British  an- 
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other,  the  French  a  third,  the  Italians  a  fourth,  and  the  Japanese  a 
fifth.    He  did  not  say  that  it  mattered  very  much  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances which  system  of  tonnaii^e  was  employed;  but  now  that 
international   arrangements   w^ere   being   made   for   the   future   ho 
thought  it  eminently  desirable  and  almost  indispensable  to  settle  two 
questions.    First,  to  decide  the  system  of  measurement  of  tons  for 
incorporation  in  the  treaty;  and,  second,  to  adopt  a  system  which 
rould  be  measured  without  difficulty  and,  above  all,  without  any 
international  misunderstanding  as  to  its  precise  meaning.     Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  a  controversy  arising  as  to  what  ton 
was  intended,  how  the  measurement  was  to  be  made,  and  whether 
the  measurement  had  been  proi>erly  and  honestly  reached.     He  sug- 
^ted  this  question  might  with  advantage  be  referred  to  technical 
experts.    Although  he  believed  that  this  matter  was  outside  the  range 
of  thought  of  the  ordinarj'  naval  officer,  yet  he  believed  that  among 
the  various  delegations  people  could  be  found  who  could  reach  a 
proper  conclusion.    This  would  be  a  fitting  corollary  to  the  labors 
of  the  conference,  which  in  many  respects  had  already  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.     \Vhether  the  total  tonnage  should  be 
a  midtiple  of  that  of  the  largest  ship  he  did  not  venture  to  say,  but 
he  thought  all  would  agi'ee  that  to  establish  exactly  what  a  ton 
raeant  must  be  desirable.     How  this  inquiry,  if  approved,  should 
be  carrie<l  out  he  would  gladly  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  matter  of  tonnage  had  already  been 
informally  discussed;  the  British,  with  their  legend  ton,  according 
to  Mr.  Balfour,  came  within  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  American  ton, 
and  Admiral  Kato  had  said  that  the  Japanese  ton  was  even  closer 
to  the  British  than  the  American.  The  chairman  said  he  thought 
the  suggestion  of  great  importance;  while  the  difference  was  not 
preat,  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  calculation  was  the  question  on 
which  it  was  necessary  to  agree.  He  suggested  that  a  subcommittee 
of  experts  should  determine  upon  the  standard  ton.  Tf  it  were  agree- 
able to  the  committee,  he  would  suggest  that  each  of  the  delegations 
appoint  two  naval  experts  for  the  purpose  of  aiTiving  at  a  definite 
conclusion  in  this  matter.  This  procedure  was  agreed  to  and  the 
following  subcommittee  on  naval  tonnage  was  named : 

United  States:  Admiral  Taylor.  Admiral  Pratt. 

British  P^mpire:  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Ernie  Chatfield,  Instruction 
(ommander  Stanton. 

France:  Capitaine  de  Vais<eau  Frochot.  Capitaine  de  Vais>eau 
I^upuy-Dutemps, 

Italy:  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton,  Commander  Prince  Fabrizio 
Rusi)oli. 

Japan:  Vice  Admiral  Yamanashi.  Lieut.  Commander  Taji. 

Mr.  Sarraut  stated  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  Ameri- 
^n  proposal  contemplated  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  submarine 
tonnage  which  appeared  necessarv  to  the  French  (tovemment,  t!ie 
French  delegation  could  not  tlo  otherwise  than  await  instruction. 

Tlic  chairman  said  that  it  was  so  important  to  have  full  delibera- 
tion with  respect  to  the  matters  raised  that  he  wished  in  no  way 
unduly  to  hasten  the  matter.  Moreover,  unless  it  was  certain  some 
»ih*»ful  work  could  l>e  done,  it  would  In*  lietter  to  take  a  holiday,  in 
onler  not  to  subject  the  nieml)ers  of  the  committee  to  )K>8sible  un- 
mv^essary  inconvenience.     An  adjournment  until  Tuesday  morning 


necKfi  \z^  ^^rier.  and  \At  woal  i  sec  the  cine  of  the  iieit  Bcctkijr  for 
To?:vi»T.  Liw-nhier  27.  1921.  «  1 1  a.  m. 

Mr.  iSiimut  ^:d  that  before  adjocminir  he.  wx^ied  to  refer  to 
ov:  cy^-fV'  iz^tUT — the  delegates  were  veil  aware  that  all  were  sob- 
fe^t  v>  tLe  solicitations  of  the  pres  in  the  trt  natural  desire  of 
tL^<«  r'-r.tlen'.^D  to  be  fully  inronned  with  respect  to  the  news  of 
tiiie  cr^r^ferenoe.  The  French  delegation  deemed  it  their  dotj  to 
r*nr;w&  UJk  socjewhat  oopioos  report  of  the  last  .^^jfril^^nr»  befoie  pab- 
::rL:r.^  the  same.  He  then  asked  whether  the  wwretair  generil 
w.ld  UK  be  the  proper  person  to  char;^  with  trananutting  the 
t^xt-  why  h  the  delegations  might  desire  to  hare  poUislied. 

1  \i*t  chairman  said  that  an  im|M>rtant  distinction  mnst  be  ob»rred 
UftiKr«5FTi  what  was  stated  outside  to  newspaper  men  and  that  which 
*:fAyftrhk\  the  rommoniqne.  The  former  laj  in  the  discretion  of 
t/je  dfrl^eates:  the  latter  was  an  official  statemmt.  an  abstract  "of 
whjit  h'4d  pased.  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee.  In 
'sTtM  that  each  delegation  might  be  correctiT  represented,  he  as- 
fe-mj^l  that  the  secretary  general  arranged  for  a  reriskm  of  their 
nrmark-i  in  order  that  the  statements  of  thor  c^Bcial  commnniqii^ 
mi^^ht  Ije  deemed  accurate.  This  seemed  to  be  oitirelj  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Sarraat's  desire. 

The  other  delegations  formally  agreed  to  the  aboye. 

The  chairman  added  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  confine  to 
the  secretanr  general  the  statements  to  be  given  ouL  The  delega- 
tions were  me  to  give  out  what  they  wished  priyately.  bat  the  offi- 
cial statements  issued  by  the  secretary  general  most  above  all  as- 
s'jre  accuracy  and  completeness,  with  the  aid  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  clelegations.  The  chairman  asked  for  cmnments  upon 
the  abrive.  but  no  remarks  were  made. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  December  27,  1921, 
at  11  a.  m. 


HISTH  ICEETIHO. — WliDJIESPAY,  DECSKBEB  28,  1981,  11  A.  X. 

PKESENT. 

Cn'ifed  State  ft. —Mr.  Hughes.  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
T;nderwoo<l.  O>lonel  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark. 

BritfMk  Empire.— Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatficld,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 
Senator  Fearre  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
land), Mr.  Sasln  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Han- 
kev,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domville,  Mr.  Knowles. 

France.— Mr.  Sarraut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  OdendTiaL  Mr.  Ponsot. 

/^^7y._Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Vis- 
conti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr. 

Celesia  di  Vegliasco.  .    ,  -ir  * 

Japan.— Vnnce  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
Capt.  Uyeda.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi. 
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The  secretary  general.    Assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr.  Osborne^ 
and  Mr.  Paul.* 
Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building  on  Wednesday,  December  28, 1921,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present:  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Soot, 
Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz  (for  the  United 
States) ;  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Rear  Admiral 
Sir  E.  Chatfield  (for  the  British  Empire) ;  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for 
Canada) ;  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia) ;  Sir  John  Salmond  (for 
New  Zealand) ;  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  Mr.  Sarraut,  Vice  Admiral 
de  Bon  (for  France) ;  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci, 
Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton  (for  Italy) ;  Prince 
Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda  (for 
Japan). 

3.  Secretaries  and  advisers  present  included:  Mr.  Wright,  Mr, 
Clai:k  (for  the  United  States) ;  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Little,, 
Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Knowles  (for  the  British  Empire) ;  Mr.  Kam- 
merer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr.  Ponsot  (for  France) ; 
Manmis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Rus- 
poli,  Mr.  Ccslia  di  Vegliasco  (for  Italy) ;  Mr.  Ichihashi  (for  Japan). 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  Mr.  Paul,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (in- 
terpreters) were  also  present. 

4.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  announced  that  the  committee 
was  ready  to  continue  the  discussion  with  respect  to  submarines. 

Mr.  Sarraut,  on  behalf  of  the  French  delegation,  read  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

""At  the  last  meeting  of  tiie  committee,  and  as  the  outcome  of  the 
examination  of  the  siiomarine  question,  a  proposal  was  made  to  fix 
for  each  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  conference  the  submarine 
tonnage  that  they  might  possess.  Instead  of  the  90,000  tons  required 
by  France,  it  was  proposed  that  this  tonnage  should  be  limited  so 
ftr  as  France  is  concerned,  to  31,600  tons. 

^'Confronted  by  such  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  figures  which 
had  been  given  as  the  minimum  of  what  France  considered  neces- 
sary for  herself  in  the  future,  the  French  delegation  was  obliged  to 
refer  the  matter  to  its  Government. 

^At  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  supreme  council  of  na-« 
tional  defense  uie  situation  was  examined  and  discussed  with  the 
niost  earnest  desire  to  do  whatever  seemed  possible  to  further  the 
aim  of  the  conference  and  assist  in  reaching  results. 

**Thi8  deliberate  intention  has  been  carried  out  in  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  as  re^rds  capital  ships. 

**As  a  token  of  the  readmess  of  France,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
accept  the  reduction  to  175,000  tons  of  her  tonnage  of  capital  ships, 
although  it  seems  practically  impossible  with  such  reduced  tonna^re 
to  constitute  a  naval  force  composed  of  ships  such  as  those  which 
it  is  contemplated  to  build,  and  one  normally  organized,  according 
to  the  tactical  principles  in  force  in  every  fleet. 

^The  conditions  of  application  of  the  agreement  as  regards  ca])ital 
rfii[)s,  will  be  easy  of  settlement  by  taking  into  account  such  quali- 
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fieations  of  it  as  may  usefully  be  introduced,  in  carrying  out  the 
naval  holiday,  with  i-egard  to  freedom  of  action  in  laying  down,  as 
from  1927,  ships  intended  to  replace,  within  the  limits  of  the  ad- 
mitted tonnage,  Frencli  ships  as  they  reach  their  twentieth  year  of 
existence. 

"It  will  be  likewise  easy  to  settle  the  question  still  outstanding, 
of  the  duration  of  the  agreement  as  to  limitation  of  capital-ship  ton- 
nage. 

"  After  examining,  on  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  the 
forces  needed  by  France  in  auxiliary  craft  and  submarines,  which 
are  specially  intended  for  the  protection  of  her  territory  and  its 
communications,  the  cabinet  and  the  supreme  council  of  national 
defense  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  imposible  to  accept 
e  limitation  below  that  of  330,000  tons  for  auxiliary  craft  and  9(),(KH) 
tons  for  submarines,  without  imperiling  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country  and  of  its  colonies  and  the  safety  of  their  naval  life. 

"  The  French  delegation  has  been  instructed  to  consent  to  no  con- 
cession in  regard  to  the  above  figures. 

"  To  sum  up,  France  accepts,  as  regards  capital  ships,  the  sacrifice 
which  she  must  face  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  conference, 
and  which  represents  an  important  reduction  of  her  normal  sea 
power.  She  limits  her  program  for  the  future  composition  of  her 
fleet  to  830,000  tons  for  auxiliary  craft  and  to  90,000  tons  for  sub- 
marines. 

"  While  regretting  that  she  can  not  possibly,  under  the  present 
(jircumHtances,  entirely  carry  out  the  reductions  and  limitations  con- 
(eiiiplatod  in  the  American  proposal,  she  at  least  feels  quite  certain 
that  Hlje  is  taking  an  important  share  in  the  work  of  the  conference, 
hv  nMliicing  the  French  naval  power  in  capital  ships,  a  weapon  spe- 
chltaily  oiFensive  and  particularly  costly,  and  by  accepting  a  linii- 
tiif  ion  for  craft  of  other  categories." 

TIm)  (*lniirnuui  said  that  the  committee  had  heard  the  statement  on 
behalf  of  Ihe  French  (lovernment ;  it  was  a  definitive  statement  made 
lifter  careful  deliberation  and  he  assumed  that  it  should  be  accepted 
tvi  the  final  ex))reHsion  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  Government  in 
re^iird  in  the  limitation  of  naval  armament.  He  was  greatly  grati- 
iliul  lit  tlio  willingness  of  the  French  Government  to  Imfiit  the  ton- 
liiipre  of  thi'ir  capital  ships  to  175,000  tons.  He  felt  that  the  im- 
i»or(niH«'  n(  this  statement  should  not  in  any  wav  be  minimized, 
riipihil  hhipH  were  tlu'  chief  weapon  of  offense.  Tf  the  conferemv 
i'ould  hiirriMMl,  as  it  was  now  evident  that  it  would,  in  reducing  in  a 
fun  Iv  MiUihfuctory  manner  armament  a.s  i-epresented  in  capital  ships, 
il  u/»iild  hiivi»  done  much  to  relieve  the  burden  of  taxation  and  would 
Hill  III  rhiiildishing  a  better  basis  for  a  lasting  peace.  He  wished  to 
t^^\H'^^i  Ihiit  he  was  highly  gratified,  and  appreciated  the  manner  in 
wliM'li  (he  problem  had  been  approached  by  the  French  Goyermnent. 
Ill*  (iiiderhhMid  that  there  were,  however,  certain  reservations  with 
ir  jiiri  to  replacements  and  the  duration  of  the  agreement.  Tliese 
jimlli'iH  mmihI  receive  further  consideration  and  be  the  subject  of  C(m- 

hfiiied  ne^^otiations.  ...  * 

ill*  loiifrhhcd  that  he  was  disapix)inted  with  the  statement  cnm- 
Miniiii/  hiihinarincs  and  auxiliary  rraft.  If  submarines  were  to  1h» 
uviiiliil'h'  f<»i'  distinctly  defensive  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
liioveiiMMith  of -fleets,  it   would   seem   that   they  should   bear  some 
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definite  proportion  to  the  fighting  fleets:  that  is,  if  tliey  were  to  be 
u^ed  in  connection  with  the  hiving  of  mines,  scouting,  etc. — the 
necessities  inherent  in  large  defensive  preparations — they  should 
bear  some  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  fleet  as  a  whole.  The  sug- 
gestion that  France  sliould  ha\e  9().0')()  tons  of  submarines  would, 
on  any  basis  of  a  piacticable  ratio,  involve  the  assumption  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  greatly  increase  their 
submarine  tonnage.  This  (ould  hardly  be  called  a  limitation  or  re- 
duction. Furthermore,  if  a  hnxe  number  of  submarines  were  to  he 
j)rovide<l,  then  cruisers  and  destroyers,  the  natural  enemies  of  sub- 
marines, would  hav(»  to  be  provided  in  numbers  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  situation  created  by  a  large  submarine  fleet.  It  was  a 
serious  cjucstion  whether  there  was  hoi)e  of  accomplishing  anything 
like  limitation  in  regard  to  submarines  and  auxiliary  craft.  lie 
un<len*too<l  (hat  the  attitude  of  (he  French  (lovernment  was  that, 
repardless  of  the  recjuirements  of  other  nations,  9(),()(K)  tons  of  sub- 
marines was  deemed  to  l)e  the  minimum  essential  for  France.  If 
this  were  so,  the  suggestion  of  330,000  tons  of  auxiliary  vessels  for 
France  would  have  its  bearings  on  what  was  considered  necessary 
for  the  other  nations  and  might  make  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  ah 
agreement  limiting  submarines  and  auxiliary  craft.  He  did  not 
desire  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  the  existing  situation,  to  discuss 
details,  but  he  wished  to  say  that  an  agreement  for  the  expansion 
of  armament  was  not  under  consideration.  The  conference  was  called 
to  consider  the  limitation  of  armament.  He  left  it  for  the  commit- 
tee to  decide  in  the  light  of  the  very  definite  statement  of  the  French 
Government  what  was  practicable  to  be  done. 

In  conclusion  he  wished  to  say  tliat  in  expressing  his  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  submarines  he  did  not  wisn  in  any  to  detract  from 
the  importance  of  the  definite  acceptance  by  France  of  the  pn)gram 
for  capital  ships.  This  was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and 
he  could  as-^ure  his  French  colleagues  that  their  attitude  was  cor- 
dially and  sincerely  appreciated. 

Mr.  Balfour  admitted,  as  the  chairman  had  justly  pointed  out, 
that  there  was  a  side  to  the  statement  just  made  by  their  French 
colleagues  which  profoundly  disapix)inted  him.  The  French  nosi- 
tion  with  regard  to  disarmament  on  land  they  already  knew.  What 
was  their  position  with  regard  to  disarmament  on  sea?  They  were 
prepared,  and  lie  rejoiced  tnat  they  were  nrepared,  to  accejit  the  ratio 
which  gave  them  175,(KK)  tons  of  capital  shins.  He  was  glad  that 
the  French  (lOvernment  liad  accepted  that  alI-imi)ortant  part  of  the 
American  program,  and  he  agreed  that  if  nothing  else  was  done  by 
the  conference  in  rt>ference  to  naval  disarmament,  the  scheme  already 
in  sight  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  capital  ships  did  immensely 
relieve  the  burden  of  armament  upon  an  overburdened  world.  He 
did  not  feel  himself  that  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  France  was  in 
itself  of  an  overwhelming  character,  even  in  regard  to  cai>ital  ships, 
for  the  thought  that  if  the  naval  srivuirth  of  a  nation  was  to  bi»  c»^t  i- 
niateci  in  i-elation  to  the  naval  strenjrth  of  other  nations,  it  would  bo 
found  that  the  relative  strength  of  Fiance  under  the  arrangement 
already  accepted  in  regard  to  capital  ships  would  l)e  incivased.  He 
did  not  begrudge  her  that  increase:  he  rejoiced  in  it. 

But  when  he  turned  from  the  matter  of  capital  ships  to  the  mat- 
ter of  other  craft  he  confessed  that  a  very  different  picture  met  the 
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eye.  The  French  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  submarines 
threefold.  If  they  carried  out  that  intention,  it  was  evident  that 
they  would  not  only  be  equal  to  the  other  two  greatest  naval  powers, 
America  and  Britain,  in  point  of  tonnage,  but  that  they  would  have 
m  very  much  larger  proportion  of  submarines  of  a  newer  type  than 
either  of  them.  He  understood  the  submarine  was  still  in  process 
of  development ;  it  was  still  adding  to  its  powers  of  offense,  and  each 
new  model  was  an  improvement  on  the  capacity  of  its  predecessors 
for  commerce  destruction.  Thus  it  was  certain  that  when  that  pro- 
gram was  carried  out  the  French  quota  of  submarines  would  exceed 
that  of  any  other  power  in  the  world.  It  had  further  to  be  noted 
that  their  French  colleagues  accompanied  their  view  of  the  necessity 
of  submarines  with  the  announcement  that  they  intended  greatly  to 
increase  the  tonnage  of  their  auxiliary  craft.  It  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  this  constituted  a  somewhat  singular  contribution  to  the 
labors  of  a  conference  called  for  the  diminution  of  armament.  Con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  refusal  of  the  French  delegation  to 
discuss  land  armament,  this  position  must  cause  anxiety  and  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  had  come  to  the  conference  with  high 
hopes  regarding  the  limitation  of  naval  armament.  Furthermore,  it 
had  to  be  observed  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  capital  ships  was  subject  to  quali- 
fication. He  understood  that  the  French  intended  to  begin  replac- 
ing ships  in  1927. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  serious  interference  with  the  proposal  for  a 
10  years'  naval  holiday,  but  that  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  anxiety 
and  disappointment  which  the  French  program  nad  created  in  his 
mind.  They  had  now  come  forward  with  a  great  building  program 
of  submarines  and  auxiliary  craft.  He  was  perfectly  unable  to  con- 
ceive how  that  could  be  regarded  as  a  defensive  policy.  If  subma- 
rines were  to  be  used  as  a  strictly  military  weapon,  in  the  manner 
contemplated  by  the  American  advisory  committee,  how  came  it  that 
a  fleet  of  capital  ships  limited  to  175,000  tons  required  90,000  tons  of 
submarines  to  scout  for  it  and  protect  it?  And  if  90,000  tons  of  sub- 
marines were  really  required  for  a  fleet  of  175,000  tons  of  capital 
ships,  how  many  submarines  would  America  and  Britain  require  to 
build  to  assist  their  fleets  of  500,000  tons  ?  It  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  proposed  90,000  tons  of  submarines  were  intended  to  de- 
stroy commerce.  They  could  not  be  intended  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  therefore  appeared  that,  at  a  moment  when  the  delegates  were  all 
assembled  to  discuss  the  limitation  of  armament,  they  were  asked  to 
agree  to  its  increase,  and  that  a  country  which  did  not  desire  to  be 
among  the  first  three  naval  poweiis  in  the  world  proposed  neverthe- 
less to  build  instruments  of  illegitimate  warfare  to  an  extent  e^ual 
in  numbers  and  superior  in  efficiency  to  those  legitimately  required 
by  any  other  fleet  in  the  world.  We  should,  tneref ore,  have  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  a  conference  called  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments  resulting  in  a  vast  increase  in  the  very  weapon  which  the 
most  civilized  elements  in  all  civilized  countries  condemned.  For 
the  moment  he  need  say  no  more.  The  whole  of  this  controversy 
would  again  come  up  before  the  public  conference.  For  that  occa- 
sion he  reserved  himself. 

He  must,  however,  dwell  shortly  on  the  effect  which  the  Fi-ench 
declaration  of  naval  policy  must  inevitably  produce  upon  British 
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opinion.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  if  at  Britain's  very  gates  a  fleet 
of  90,000  tons  of  submarines  (60,000  tons  of  which  were  to  be  of 
the  newest  type)  was  to  be  constructed,  no  limitation  of  any  kind 
on  auxiliary  vessels  capable  of  dealing  with  submarines  could  be 
admitted  by  the  Government  which  he  represented.  Public  notice 
had  now  been  given  in  the  most  formal  manner  that  this  great  fleet 
was  to  be  built  on  the  shores  nearest  to  Britain,  and  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  very  great  menace  to  her.  He  had  no  doubt,  if  the  oc- 
casion ever  arose,  that  Britain  would  be  equal  to  it,  but  it  was  on 
condition  that  she  reserved  the  full  right  to  build  any  auxiliary 
craft  which  she  considered  necessary  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  the  Italian  delegation  did  not  dispute 
the  importance  of  an  accord  with  respect  to  capital  ships,  but  they 
could  do  no  more  than  to  express  their  deep  regret  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  concerning  auxiliary  boats  and 
submarines. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  concerning  the  limitation  of  the 
latter,  it  was  but  natural  that  each  nation  should  retain  full  liberty 
of  action.  At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  not  to  realize  that 
the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  would  give  new  impetus  to  the 
competition  of  naval  armament  respecting  auxiliary  craft  and  sub- 
marme  which  could  only  have  a  most  unfortunate  effect  on  the 
finances  of  the  countries  interested.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  dis- 
cuss what  France  considered  necessary  for  her  national  security ;  but 
he  would  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  naval  program 
announced  by  France  was  one  which  gave  liim  serious  concern  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  economic  sacrifices  which  might  follow  for 
Italy,  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  political  consequences 
which  it  might  produce.  This  was  all  the  more  true  because  the 
solution  of  the  land  armament  problem  had  been  deferred. 

The  chairman  said  he  gathered  from  what  had  been  said  that  it 
was  not  deemed  practicable  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  basis  sug- 
gested by  his  French  colleagues,  and  that  it  was  apparent  that  other 
powers  desired  freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  auxiliary  craft  which  would  be  built  to  deal  with  submarines. 

He  assumed  that  Mr.  Balfour,  in  referring  to  the  entire  liberty 
of  action  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  did  not  intend  to  include 
capital  ships,  nor  did  he  understand  that  it  was  intended  to  build, 
under  the  guise  of  auxiliary  ships,  vessels  which  might  possibly  come 
within  the  category  of  capital  ships. 

He  desired  to  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee, 
the  suggestion  that,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
agreement  for  the  limitation  of  the  total  tonnage  of  auxiliary  craft, 
flome  arrangement  might  perhaps  be  made  defining  the  tonnage 
limit  of  individual  ships.  He  therefore  desired  to  propose  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"No  ship  of  war  other  than  the  capital  ship  or  aircraft  carrier 
hereafter  built  shall  exceed  a  total  tonnage  displacement  of  10.0(K) 
tons  and  no  guns  shall  be  carried  by  any  such  ship  with  a  calil)or  in 
ox(H»>8  of  ft  inches." 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  he  desired  to  l)e  permitted  to  siiy  a  few 
words  in  order  to  avoid  possible  misunderstanding  as  to  Japan^s 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  question  of  naval  limitation.    Ihe  Jana- 
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nese  delegation  believed  that  by  the  agreement  which  had  been 
reached  as  to  the  ratio  of  capital  ships  a  ^reat  step  forward  had  been 
'  made  toward  the  attainment  of  the  high  aim  •  of  the  conference, 
thereby  relieving  the  powers  concerned  of  the  heavy  burden  of  costly 
armament.  At  the  same  time  they  thought  it  would  be  a  misforture 
if  the  conference  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  regards  the  limi- 
tation of  auxiliary  combatant  craft.  The  Japanese  position  was  not 
to  claim  freedom  to  build  auxiliary  combatant  craft,  but,  generally 
si>eaking,  to  maintain  the  tonnage  allotment  of  auxiliary  craft  pro- 
vided in  the  original  American  proposal  of  November  12  in  order 
that  an  agreement  might  be  reached  as  between  the  powers  concerned 
on  this  basis  and  that  full  and  final  success  of  the  conference  might 
thus  be  assured. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  the  decisions  of  the  French  Government, 
which  he  had  had  the  honor  of  imparting  to  the  conference,  had  just 
given  rise  to  certain  observations  which  he  could  not  allow  to  go 
unanswered.  If  this  reply  had  not  been  immediate,  it  was  because  he 
wished  first  to  hear  the  remarks  of  each  delegation  regarding  his 
statement. 

To  speak  frankly,  he  was  not  there  to  make  comment  on  the  orders 
of  his  Government,  which  possessed  an  authority  and  a  weight  which 
sufficed  in  themselves;  the  decisions  which  he  had  just  communicated 
to  the  committee  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities representing  national  sovereignty  in  his  country  from  whose 
hands  he  had  received  them  respectfully  and  had  brought  them,  just 
as  they  stood,  to  the  conference. 

It  was  his  duty,  however,  and  he  performed  this  duty  in  the  per- 
fectly friendly  spirit  which  had  never  ceased  to  animate  the  French 
delegation,  to  take  up  the  allegations  which  had  just  been  made,  cer- 
tain ones  of  which  he  found  wholly  inacceptable. 

Certain  delegations,  while  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  seeing 
France  accept  the  reduced  proportion  of  capital  ships  which  haa 
been  allotted  to  her,  had  expressed  real  disappointment  on  learing 
that  the  French  Government  was  unable  to  make  similar  sacrifices 
in  regard  to  other  classes  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Sarraut  wished  to  say  that  this  disappointment,  if  it  existed, 
must  already  have  had  its  counterpart  in  his  own  country  when  it 
was  learned  there  how  the  amount  of  tonnage  allotted  to  France  had 
been  authoritatively  determined  without  taking  any  account  of  her 
manifest  and  ascertained  needs  and  of  the  absolute  necessities  of  her 
defense,  the  security  and  safeguarding  of  which  no  coimtry  was  jus- 
tified in  intnisting  to  the  care  and  good  offices  of  its  neighbors. 

It  was  this  idea,  this  conception  of  the  true  ne^ds  and  interei=ts  of 
France  and  of  her  colonies,  which  had  inspired  the  decisions  of  the 
French  Government:  it  was  this  idea  which  both  guided  and  limite<l 
their  demand;  and  this  idea  was  in  no  way  influenced  by  any  com- 
parison with  what  France's  neighbors  were  doing  or  by  any  anxiety 
to  measure  her  naval  force  against  theirs. 

Herein  lay  the  profound  difference  between  the  Fren-  h  point  o\ 
view  and  that  of  others.  France  had  not  determined  upon  her  need.« 
and  her  demands  after  examining  the  consequences  to  the  French 
Navy  of  the  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  certain  neighboring 
countries  with  whom  she  maintainen,  under  the  happiest  of  con- 
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ditions,  relations  of  friendship,  cooperation,  and  alliance.  France 
was  not  ^ided  by  any  fear  of  what  their  strength  mipht  be,  pre- 
cisely because  they  were  friends.  Great  Britain  with  her  525,000 
tons  of  capital  ships  would  possess  a  fleet  of  great  vessels  stronger 
than  the  corresponding  fleets  of  France  and  Italy  put  together. 
France,  however,  did  not  take  offense  at  that.  She  was  not  in  any 
way  haunted  by  this  prospect,  any  more  than  she  was  apprehensive 
of  the  fact  that  the  fleets  of  the  other  friendly  nations,  the  Ignited 
States  and  Japan,  would  be  considerably  increased  in  comparison 
with  her  fleet. 

Why,  then,  it  had  been  asked,  was  a  submarine  fleet  such  as  was 
demanded  by  France,  a  necessity  for  her?  Did  France  quibble  over 
the  needs  of  the  others?  Did  she  call  into  question  their  possible 
intentions?  Did  she  suspect  them?  Assuredly  not.  It  was  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  each  country  to  assure  its  safety 
by  its  own  means,  and  it  was  perfectly  possible  to  consider  this 
problem  without  heinp  haunted  by  the  iaea  of  a  possible  aggression 
on  the  part  of  a  neighbor.  That  others  should  apply  to  France 
such  a  method  of  reasoning  while  she  did  not  think  of  applying 
it  to  them  could  not  possibly  be  permitted.  This  would  be  still  more 
painful  to  the  French  delegation  and  would  appear  to  them  more 
especially  inadmissible  at  this  table  around  which  they  and  their 
colleagues  were  gathered  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  cordial  cooperation, 
and  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  bringing  the  answer  of  t  ranee  in 
regard  to  capital  ships,  they  were  furnishing  the  most  positive  proof 
of  the  effective  participation  of  their  country  in  the  success  of  the 
great  ideals  of  peace  aimed  at  by  the  conference. 

If  the  answer  of  the  French  delegation  in  re^rd  to  other  catego- 
ries of  vessels  was  not  the  same  as  for  the  ciipital  ships,  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  tonnages  which  they  had  indicated  corresponded  to  mate- 
rail  needs  of  defense,  to  necessities  of  protection  which  must  no 
longer  be  denied,  since  they  would  not  cease  to  emphasize  them. 
France  had  no  desire  to  destroy  merchant  vessels,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
had  said;  the  contrary  had  formally  l)een  declared  here,  and  this 
declaration  had  been  echoed  not  later  than  yesterday  in  the  debates 
which  took  place  in  the  French  Senate.  But  Fninc  e  had  coast  lines 
which  she  must  defend:  above  all.  she  had  a  great  colonial  domain, 
second  in  importance  only  to  tbat  of  (irejit  Britain,  which  was 
distributed  over  all  the  seas,  and  concerninjr  which  she  might  have, 
Mr.  Surraut  presumed,  anxiety  in  regani  to  its  defense,  its  police, 
and  its  supervision. 

France  had  the  duty  of  safeguarding  the  coniinunications  of  these 
<'olonies  with  the  mother  country,  and  as  he  had  ali^eadv  suiil,  in  case 
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of  war  safety  of  transportaticm  to  France  of  her  troops  over-seas 
would  be  among  the  first  of  her  obligations.  This  was  not  a  mere 
theory.  Had  it  not  l)een  seen  how,  in  the  last  war,  a  belligerent 
had  transformed  merchant  ships  into  auxiliary  cruisiM*s  or  into 
privateers  to  torpe<lo  French  transports:  and  had  not  tliis  been 
done  against  all  the  allied  navies^  And  should  it  cause  surpriM»  heie 
to  see  the  minister  of  colonies  of  France  take  account  of  colonial  con- 
siderations and  call  to  mind  that  France's  colonial  empire,  thoiiL^l. 
some  would  seem  to  l)e  ignorant  of  the  fact,  really  existe*l,  and  that 
its  needs,  as  well  as  its  intesests,  must  be  stnmgly  affirmed,  defcixlrd. 
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protected,  especially  in  regard  to  safety  of  communications  with  the 
mother  country  ? 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  he  must  reiterate  that  the  French  delegation  was 
bound  by  foraial  instructions  from  their  Government;  this  was  a 
fact  of  which  he  wished  to  remind  the  committee  anew.  They  could 
not  deviate  from  these  instructions.  He  wished  to  repeat  again  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  hear  it  said,  without  protesting  to  the 
cimtrary,  that  thei^e  was  an  inevitable  and  necessary  correlation  be- 
tween what  Fmnoe  was  obliged  to  do  and  what  her  neighbors  as  a 
ivsult  would  deeni  themselves  obliged  to  do.  Nor  did  he  admit  that 
theiH^  WHS  an  indispensable  and  logical  connection  between  the  pro- 
jH>rtiou  oi  a  (.country's  naval  force  in  capital  ships  and  the  proportion 
of  its  auxiliary  craft  and  submarines.  That  was  an  abstract  rule 
which  it  had  iWn  felt  should  be  laid  down  here.  But  the  French 
delejjates  had  shown  whv  they  could  not  recognize  it.  They  were 
^uiiunl  bv  th^  nee^ls  of  France,  duly  stated,  proved,  and  fully  jus- 
liliisL  'l1\i^  rule,  and  no  other  thought,  had  dominated  their  feelings 
oil  the  iiuestion  of  submarines^  They  objected  to  having  it  believ^J 
or  to  having  it  said  that  the  construction  by  France  of  a  certain  ton- 
\u\^s>  i»f  submarines  as  a  defensive  weapon  could  be  considered  as  a 
uieuaa^  to  auv  of  her  friends.  If  such  a  thought  were  to  weigh  all 
UHfc  hon\  dv  i>u  the  deli  Inanitions  of  the  conference,  if  he  found  him- 
sA^ll'  i»bUvvd  tv>  detVud  his  i.\>untry  here  against  such  a  suspicion,  the 
iv^ult  would  vvrtaiidy  l>e  the  elimination  of  the  hopefulness  and  the 
vMi(lui:»iaxiu  wuh  which  he  had  so  far  collaborated  in  the  work  of 
ivlie\  m,«<  iho  l»ui\len  of  armaments,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
bu*u^v  ax  vleiulv  maui tested  by  the  sacrifice  to  which  she  had  con- 
.omIxhI  in  iho  uialier  of  capital  ships.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was 
hot  lilvciv  u»  Iv  diMVurH4j>Hl  in  this  matter.  The  work  was  too  beau-- 
\\{u\  nuy)  lv»o  v*euoi\»uslY  humanitarian  for  the  determination  of  the 
l<ionvh  vU  !v\'.*ut'^*n  e\er  to  grow  weary  in  their  endeavors.  They 
sNuuKI  u  in  uu  t^tuhful  to  the  end  to  the  noble  aims  of  the  conference. 

\li.  ttihxMir  avMnxsl  Mr  Sarraut  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
woilil  whv^iu  ho  ^^Mr.  Ualfour)  would  suspect  of  hostile  intentions 
low.iul  h».  cvMihux,  but  the  sj>eei*h  which  Mr.  Sarraut  had  just 
tlt.hsouN^I  NN.w  suthv'ieut  to  show  that  he  had  not  really  understood 
iKu  >\.i\  »u  whuh  Hntain  ivgnnleil  the  question  now  under  con- 
..  u  I .(1  u>u  Mr.  l^alfour  lH\srged  him  to  consider  one  or  two  element- 
it  V  iu«  I  .  \\  iUu»uC  \\hioh  he  would  not  understand  the  position  taken 
(1)1  \i\  iho  lii  u«  \\  Kuipiiv  delegation.  While  it  was  almost  unthink- 
ahlo  Ihii  (hou  ivsjHVtive  iHUintries  could  be  on  anything  but  the 
hi  •  I  (oidhil  (oiiuH,  one  must  not  overlook  the  teachmgs  of  history. 
lini.im  had  had  \\uM\\  oontlicts  with  France,  though  happily  in  the 
(I,  (.iu(  |i.i  (  l\iitaiu'  hud  always  been  superior  in  naval  armament, 
.iu  I  i\\\\'\\  .  luionov  in  land  foives.  Never  in  the  history  of  France 
li.i.l  ho  had  u>  letu'  the  poNver  of  Great  Britain  to  strike  a  blow  at 
li, ,  1m  .Hi  lu  (ho  uatuiv  of  things  that  must  be  so.  No  inferior 
itnhi.H  \  |..i\\oi  \\\\\\  e\er  Net  lKH>n  able  to  invade  or  seriously  imperil 
.1  uiMitMi  mdihiiN  jmwor  nuMvly  l>ecause  she  had  more  ships,  oup- 
.,  ,  ,.  (ho  duo*  {  iuoouwivrtble  happened,  and  close  allies  became 
,  n  H^u  li  >\  s  |»oi  (eollv  clear  that  in  that  case  no  British  superior- 
l  ,.(  .  .v|Mi  y\  hn-.  \\onl\  iujperil  the  life  of  France  for  an  hour. 
'•      ^M  iVu   ho  uno.l  udmit  that  it  might  conceivably  imperil  some 
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remote  islands  belonging  to  France ;  but  France,  with  her  land  arma- 
ment, would  remain  secure  in  the  face  of  superior  sea  power. 

He  asked  Mr.  Sarraut  to  compare  the  position  of  France  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  British  surface  fleet  with  the  position  of  Britain 
in  the  face  of  France  with  the  largest  submarine  fleet  in  the  world. 
She  could  use  that  fleet,  if  she  chose,  for  commerce  destruction,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  in  time  of  stress  she  would  not  so  use  it. 
If  Britain  were  unarmed  against  submarines  it  was  evident  that 
France-using  that  felonious  weapon,  could  destroy  her  very  exist- 
ence. Therefore  it  was  quite  impossible  for  Britain  to  treat  the 
submarine  fleet  with  the  serene  and  friendly  philosophy  shown^  by 
Mr.  Sarraut  in  connection  with  the  British  neet  of  capital  ships. 
Mr.  Sarraut  talked  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  France  oi  possessing 
a  fleet  of  90,000  tons  of  submarines.  For  what  purpose  ?  Not  to 
cooperate  with  a  fleet  of  175,000  tons  of  capital  ships.  It  was  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion.  What  did  he  want  the  90,000  tons  of 
submarines  for  ?  According  to  Mr.  Sarraut,  it  was  not  for  com- 
merce destruction,  it  was  tor  the  protection  of  France^s  lines  of 
communication.  There  was  no  doubt  that  submarines  were  power- 
ful for  the  destruction  of  lines  of  communication;  but  they  were 
powerless  to  protect  them.  Mr.  Sarraut  would  not  obtain  security 
lor  his  lines  of  communication  by  those  means.  For  those  purposes 
they  were  useless,  or  nearly  useless.  They  were  powerful  weapons 
for  one  purpose,  and  for  one  purpose  only,  namely,  the  destruction 
of  commerce;  and  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  Great  Britain,  when 
threatened  by  the  establishment  within  a  few  miles  of  her  coasts  of 
a  vast  fleet  of  submarines  which  were  of  no  use  except  to  destroy 
commerce,  should  say  candidly  that  she  could  not  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  situation  which  would  be  thus  created. 

He  regretted  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  insist  upon  an  aspect 
of  the  question  which  he  would  gladly  have  left  undealt  with.  He 
did  not  yield  to  Mr.  Sarraut  in  his  conviction  that  the  good  feeling 
existing  between  his  own  countrv  and  their  great  ally  across  the 
Channel  would  remain  unshaken  through  all  the  changes  which  time 
mi^t  bring. 

With  regard  to  the  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
chairman,  ne  desired  to  intimate  that  Lord  Lee  would  address  the 
committee  on  that  subject. 

Lord  Lee  said  he  would  pass  to  the  resolution  which  the  chairman 
had  proposed  a  few  minutes  before,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be 
regarded  by  his  colleagues  as  noncontroversial.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  agreement  to  limit  capital  ships,  that 
there  should  also  he  a  limitation  on  the  size  of  other  classes  of  ships. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  possible  to  build  so-called  light  cruisers  which 
would  be  capital  ships  in  disguise  and  which  would  impose  upon 
the  world  a  fresh  competition  of  armament  which  would  be  as  costly 
as  that  which  had  preceded  it.  He  understood  there  had  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  conversation  between  the  naval  experts  of  the  coun- 
tries represented  at  the  conference,  and  he  was  led  to  suppose  that 
there  was  an  agreement  that  10,000  legend  tons — or  whatever  kind 
of  tons  were  agreed  upon — would  be  a  reasonable  maximum  size  for 
all  ships  other  than  capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers.  lie  thought 
also  that  there  was  a  general  agreement  regarding  the  limitation  of 
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guns  to  8  inches.    So  far  as  Britain  was  concerned,  she  had  no  gun  ' 

in  excess  of  7i  inches.     He  understood  France  had  a  gun  of  an  ' 

approximately  similar  size,  namely,  7.6.  That  seemed  a  reasonable 
figure  to  fix,  but  if  for  any  strong  reason  it  was  desired  to  fix  8  inches  : 

Britain  would  not  oppose  any  serious  objection  to  that  size.  He 
thought  it  was  essential  that  the  limitation  of  armament  should 
apply  also  to  the  aircraft  carrier;  otherwise,  while  prohibiting  capital 
ships,  one  might  have  what  would  be  in  effect  a  capital  ship  with 
the  addition  of  flying  appliances.  He  did  not  want  to  discuss,  on 
this  occasion,  the  matter  of  the  limitation  of  tonnage  of  the  aircraft 
carrier,  but  he  thought  the  resolution  should  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  No  ship  of  war  other  than  a  capital  ship  or  aircraft  carrier  here- 
after built  shall  exceed  a  total  tonnage  displacement  of  10,000  tons, 
and  no  gun  shall  be  carried  by  any  such  ship,  other  than  a  capital 
ship,  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  8  inches." 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  American  Government  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Lee. 

Mr-  Hanihara  said  he  would  like  to  have  further  discussion  post- 
poned until  the  afternoon  or  the  following  morning. 

The  chairman  asked  what  was  the  pleasure  of  the  committee.  He 
assumed  that  what  had  been  said  that  morning  could  be  given  to  the 
press,  each  delegate  having  the  privilege  of  looking  over  and  cor- 
recting his  own  remarks,  as  they  were  to  appear  in  the  statement 
to  the  press. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  the  subcommittee  on  Chinese  revenue 
was  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon ;  he  would  therefore  have  to 
absent  himself  from  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  December  28, 
1921,  3.30  p.  m. 

TENTH  HEETING — WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER   28,    1921,  3.30  P.   K. 

PRESENT. 

United  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Col.  Roose- 
A'elt,  Admiral  Cooirtz.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark. 

British  Kvip'fve, — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).     Accom- 

})anied  by  Sir.  Maurice  Hankev,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr. 
Hint. 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut.  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Denaint,  Caj)t.  Odend'hal,  Mr.  Ponsot. 


Celesia  di  Vegliasco.  ^ 

Japan, — Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.   Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 

Capt.  T^yeda.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi. 
The  Secretary  General,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne- 
Interpreter,  Air.  Camerlynok. 
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1.  The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  held  in  the  Columbus  Eoom  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  on  Wednesday,  December  28,  1921,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Huphes,  Sena- 
tor IxKlpre,  Mr.  Root,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz;  for  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Rear 
Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John 
Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for  France, 
Mr.  Sarraut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer, 
Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron 
Acton;  for  Japan,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral 
Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda. 

3.  Secretaries  and  technical  advisers  present  included  the  follow- 
injr:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark;  for  the  British 
Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr. 
Flint:  for  France,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr.  Ponsot;  for 
Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Commander 
I*rince  Rus[)oli,  Mr.  Celesia  di  Vegliasco;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 
The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  present.    Mr.  Camerlynck  (interpreter)  was  also  present. 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  said  that  the  meeting  was  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  resolution,  as  amended  by 
I-X)rd  Lee,  as  follows : 

**  No  ship  of  war  other  than  a  capital  ship  or  aircraft  carrier 
hereafter  built  shall  exceed  a  total  tonnage  displacement  of  10,000 
tons,  and  no  pim  shall  be  carried  bv  any  such  ship  other  than  a 
capital  ship  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  8  inches." 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  he  did  not  see  the  reason  for  the  limitation 
of  tonnage  proposed  by  the  resolution  just  read.  It  was  apparently 
aimed  at  avoiding  a  confusion  l)etween  cruist^rs  and  capital  ships. 
The  difference,  however,  Admiral  de  Bon  believed,  lay  mainly  in 
the  caliber  of  the  guns.  If  a  vessel  was  not  armed  with  guns  supe- 
rior to  8  inches,  it  fell  naturally  into  the  cruiser  class.  Why,  there- 
foi*e,  create  another  distinction  in  tonnage  which  might  be  incon- 
venient ? 

Admiral  de  Bon  explained  further  that  it  was  his  undei-stand- 
in^  that  the  conference  ccmtemplated  that  cruisers  would  l^e  used  as 
a  means  of  communication  with  colonial  posse*vsions,  and  in  this 
Inspect  long  distances  must  be  covered.  These  vessi»ls  should,  there- 
fore, be  able  to  offer  sufficient  ccmditions  of  well-being  for  their 
rrews  and  passengei-s.  In  order  to  offer  propei*  conditions  of  sta- 
bility, they  might  also  reciuire  a  tonnage  superior  to  1(MK)0  tons. 
When  the  difference  l)etween  cruisei-s  and  capital  ships  had  already 
lieen  fixed  by  settling  a  maximum  for  the  calil)er  of  their  gims, 
the  admiral  said  that  a  priori  he  could  see  no  sufficient  I'eason  for 
further  restrictions.  He  was,  however,  merely  anxious  to  elucidate 
the  question,  and  this  was  the  reason  for  his  remarks. 

Lord  Lee  explained  to  Aiimiral  de  Bon  why  he  had  considered  it 
desirable  to  limit  the  size  of  cruisers.  He  agreed  with  Admiral 
He  Bon  that  if  the  caliber  of  the  guns  was  limited  it  was  not  likely 
that  a  cruiser  could  be  designe<l  which  in  effect  would  amount  to  a 
c'Apital  ship.  One  main  object  of  this  conference,  however,  was  to 
limit  not  only  armament  but  the  expenditure  on  annament.     The 
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possibility  of  a  cruiser  of  20,000  or  30,000  tons,  bristling  with  8-inch 
guns,  ana  possibly  large  enough  to  carry  large  bodies  of  troops  to 
the  colonies,  was  one  which  could  hardly  contribute  toward  the  object 
he  had  just  named.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was  not  in  a  financial 
position  to  bear  the  burden  of  such  an  expenditure.  Admiral  de  Bon 
had  said  that  10,000  tons  was  rather  small  from  the  point  of  view 
of  commodiousness  and  habitability.  Speaking  as  a  layman,  the  larger 
the  ship  he  had  to  travel  in,  the  better  was  he  uleased.  He  under- 
stood, however,  that  10,000  tons  was  a  very  ample  size  for  a  cruiser, 
and  this  figure  had  been  selected  because  at  the  present  time  no  light 
cruisers  of  even  this  tonnage  were  being  built  in  any  country,  and  the 
British  delegation  theref  or^  thought  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  put 
an  end  there  and  then  to  the  development  of  this  type  of  vessel.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  the  allowance  was  very  liberal,  in 
view  of  the  tonnage  being  adopted  for  cruisers  now  under  construc- 
tion, and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  exceeded. 

The  chairman,  referring  to  Lord  Lee's  remarks,  said  that  he  was 
advised  that  the  new  cruisers  now  building  for  the  United  States 
Government  were  of  7,600  tons  burden.  He  had  just  been  informed, 
subject  to  correction,  that  the  French  light  cruisers  were  of  8,000 
tons.  Unless,  thereiore,  an  endeavor  was  being  made  to  expand 
navies,  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  fix  a  limit  which  was  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  navies  were  now  providing,  and  thus  reach  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  would  be  reasonable  for  these  craft. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  was  ready  to  dispose 
of  the  matter  or  wished  to  postpone  further  discussion  of  it. 

Vice  Admiral  Acton  said  that  the  Italian  delegation  very  well 
understood  the  spirit  which  underlay  the  American  proposal  and  the 
aim  toward  which  it  tended.  A  tonnage  limit  for  ships  other  than 
capital  ships  must  be  fixed  and  the  conditions  of  armament  must  be 
denned.  They  could,  then  and  there,  accept  the  caliber  of  8  inches. 
In  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  auxiliary  craft,  the  Italian  delegation 
had  telegraphed  to  their  government  and  was  awaiting  instructions. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  as  far  as  the  Japanese  dele^tion  was  con- 
cerned there  was  no  essential  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution,  particularly  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  caliber  of 
guns  to  be  carried  by  light  cruisers.  He  did  not  wish  to  delay  mat- 
ters, but  Admiral  fiaron  Kato  expected  to  be  present  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee  and  he  would  greatly  prefer  it  if  formal 
action  could  be  postponed  until  then. 

The  chairman  said  that,  with  the  committee's  permission,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  resolution  would  be  postponed  until  the  next  meet- 
ing. He  understood  the .  present  state  of  mind  of  the  committee 
to  be  that  there  was  no  objection  so  far  as  the  caliber  of  the  guns 
was  concerned,  but  that  certain  reservations,  but  no  decided  ob- 
jections, had  been  made  concerning  tonnage.  Definitive  discussion 
of  that  matter  would  therefore  be  postponed  and  the  committee 
would  then  necessarily  come  to  the  subject  of  aircraft  carriers. 
Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  submarine^  however,  he  suggested 
that  the  committee  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate 
action  to  be  expressed  by  the  powers  concerned  as  regards  tne  ule^l 
use  of  submarmes.  As  the  committee  was  aware,  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  a  resolution  be  proposed  dealing  with  the  present  rules 
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of  Uw  obligatory  on  submarines  and  with  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment and  amendment  of  existing  laws.  He  said  he  would  ask  Mr. 
Boot  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  resolutions  he  was  about  to  read  were  based 
on  two  lessons  taught  by  the  Great  War.  One  fact  which  seemed 
very  clear  was  that  mere  agreements  between  Governments,  rules 
formulated  among  diplomats  in  the  course  of  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  international  law,  had  a  very  weak  effect  upon  belligerents 
when  violation  would  seem  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  great 
object  of  victory.  This  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  war 
of  1914-1918. 

Another  fact  established  by  the  wftr  was  that  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  civilized  nations  had  tremendous  force  and  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  belligerents.  The  history 
of  propaganda  during  the  war  had  been  a  history  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  and  the  result  of  the 
war  had  come  largely  as  a  response. 

The  public  opinion  of  mankind  was  not  the  opinion  of  scientific 
and  well-informed  men,  but  of  ill-informed  men  who  formed 
opinions  on  simple  and  direct  issues.  If  the  public  could  be  con- 
fused, public  opinion  was  ineffective;  but  if  the  public  was  clear  on 
the  fundamentals  of  a  question,  then  the  opinion  of  mankind  was 
something  which  no  nation  could  afford  to  i^ore  or  defy. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolutions  he  was  about  to  read  was  to  put 
into  such  simple  form  the  subject  which  had  so  stirred  the  feelings 
of  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world  that  the  man  in  the  street 
and  the  man  on  the  farm  could  understand  it. 

The  first  resolution,  Mr.  Root  said,  aimed  at  stating  the  existing 
rules,  which,  of  course,  were  known  to  the  committee  but  which  the 
mass  of  people  did  not  know,  in  such  a  form  that  they  would  be 
understood  by  everyone. 

^Mr.  Root  then  read  the  following: 

^L  The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  make  more  effective  the 
rules  adopted  Dy  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
neutrals  and  noncombatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  declare  that  amon^ 
those  rules  the  following  are  to  be  deemed  an  established  part  or 
international  law : 

"  1.  A  merdiant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  stop  for  visit  and  search 
to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be  captured 

'^A  merchant  vei^  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it  refuse  to  stop 
for  visit  and  search  after  warning. 

"A  merchant  vessel  must  not  pe  destroyed  unless  the  crew  and 
pamengera  have  been  first  placed  in  safety. 

"2.  belligerent  submarines  are  not  under  any  circumstances  ex- 
empt from  the  universal  rules  above  stated ;  and  if  a  submarine  can 
not  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in  conformity  with  these  rules  the 
existing  law  of  nations  requires  it  to  desist  from  attack  and  from 
capture  and  to  permit  the  merchant  vessel  to  proceed  unmolested. 

The  signatory  powers  invite  the  adherence  of  all  other  civilized 
powers  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  established  law  to  the  end  that 
there  mav  be  a  dear  pubUo  understanding  throughout  the  world  of 
the  standards  of  conouct  by  which  the  public  opmion  of  the  world 
18  to  pass  judgment  upon  future  belUgerenta" 
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This,  Mr.  Boot  said,  was  a  distinct  pronouncement  on  the  Oerman 
contention  during  the  war  in  regard  to  the  conflict  between  the  con- 
venience of  destruction  and  the  action  of  a  belligerent  under  the 
rules  of  international  law. 

Mr.  Root  then  read  the  following  additional  resolutions: 

"  II.  The  signatory  powere  recognize  the  practical  impossibility 
of  using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating  the 
requirements  universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  prohibition  of  such  use  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  declare  their  assent  to  such  pix>- 
nibition  and  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

"  III.  The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  the  humane  rules  declared*  by  them  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  submarine  in  warfare,  further  declare  that 
any  person  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  powers  adopting  these  niles 
who  shall  violate  any  of  the  rules  thus  adopted,  whether  or  not  such 
person  is  under  orders  of  a  governmental,  superior,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  violated  the  laws  of  war,  and  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and 
punishment  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy,  and  may  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  any  such  powers  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  may  be  found." 

Mr.  Soot  said  that,  made  between  diplomats  or  foreign  offices  or 
Governments,  these  resolutions  would  be  ineffective;  out  if  they 
were  adopted  by  the  conference  and  met  with  the  approval  (ais 
would  surely  be  the  case)  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  power 
of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  would  enforce  them. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  add  that  he  did  not  ask  that 
these  resolutions  should  be  acted  on  or  discussed  until  copies  of 
them  had  been  distributed  and  until  the  delegates  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  them. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Root's  resolutions  would  be  put  in 
form  for  distribution  at  once.  Any  action  upon  them  could  be 
deferred  until  they  had  been  considered  by  the  delegations.  They 
seemed,  however,  simple  and  direct  arguments  in  support  of  a 
thesis  which  had  been  ably  stated.  He  thought,  therefore,  it  might 
be  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  discusss  their  general  purpose  on 
the  spot,  leaving  their  precise  language  to  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  was  sure  the  chairman  was  well  advised  in 
suggesting  that  Mr.  Root's  proposals  should  be  circulated  in  order 
that  each  delegation  might  examine  not  only  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated them  but  the  woras  in  which  that  spirit  had  been  expressed. 
So  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  however,  having  listened  to 
Mr.  Root's  admirable  exposition,  he  wished  to  express  not  only  on 
his  own  behalf,  but  he  thought  also  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues*  his 
warm  sympathy  both  with  the  substance  of  the  resolutions  and 
their  form. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that,  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  delegation, 
he  could  not  but  express  the  keenest  sympathv  for  Mr.  Root's 
proposal.  Italy,  being  the  birthplace  of  law,  coufd  but  regard  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  everything  which  could  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  international  law.  The  Italian  dele£rate«  were  not 
in  a  position  at  that  time  to  consider  the  details  or  the  proposed 
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resolution,  but  when  they  were  distributed  they  would  be  clad  to 
do  so  with  the  greatest  interest,  in  the  hope  that  this  conrerence 
would  result  in  the  establi^ment  of  provisions  dealing]!:  with  the 
use  of  submarines  which  would  safeguard  the  requirements  of  right 
and  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  rose  less  to  comment  upon  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  read  than  to  render  homage  to  the  high  and 
noble  spirit  of  which  they  were  the  expression.  He  especially  de- 
sired to  profit  by  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  him  to  express 
the  feelings  of  deep  sympathy  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Root  which 
animated  the  French  delegation.  The  French  delegates  had  not 
been  surprised  at  hearing  the  feeling  terms  in  which  Mr.  Koot  had 
denounced  the  piratical  acts  committed  during  the  war  and  against 
which  France  had  been  the  first  to  protest. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  it  seemed  wise  to  the  French  dele- 
gates to  wait  until  the  document  in  c^uestion  had  been  distributed  and 
until  they  had  been  able  to  examine  it  with  all  the  attention  it 
deserved. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  text  of  Mr.  Root's  resolution.  It  was  hardly  neces- 
sarv  for  him  to  add  anything  in  regard  to  the  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  hearty  accord  with  which  the  Japanese  delegation  views  the 
aim  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Root's  resolutions. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee, beyond  the  cordial  approval  which  had  been  expressed,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  ezamme  and  bring  forward  at  a  convenient 
time  the  proposal  which  was  to  be  acted  upon.  The  next  point  to  be 
considered  was  the  subject  of  aircraft  carriers.  In  the  American 
proposal,  made  at  the  opening  session^  it  had  been  agi*eed  that  the 
total  tonnage  of  aircraft  carriers  should  be  fixed  as  follows : 

Tons. 

United  SUtes so,  000 

•  Sreut  BritJiln 80,000 

JaiMin 48,(KK) 

If  the  same  ratio  for  capital  ships  should  be  applied  to  aircraft 
carriers  for  France  and  Italy,  the  result  would  l)e  as  follows : 

TonM. 

FraiKV :!S,(|(K) 

Italy L's.dOO 

The  American  proposition  had  added  a  proviso  that  no  country 
exceeding  the  quota  allowed  should  be  required  to  scrap  such  excess 
tonnage  until  replacement  began,  at  which  time  the  total  tonnage 
of  airplane  carriers  for  each  nation  should  be  reduced  to  the  pre- 
scribea  allowance.    Certain  other  rules  had  been  proposed. 

Hie  chairman  added  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  aircraft  carriei*s 
might  approach  capital  ships  in  tonnage,  it  would  l)e  wise  also  to 
set  a  limit  in  this  respect.  It  was  now  proposed  not  to  lav  down 
any  shira  of  this  character  whose  displacement  should  exceed  27. (KX) 
tons.  This  was  the  proposition  which  he  now  presented  for  dis- 
rossion.  He  said  that  he  thought  he  should  add  that  what  hail  ap- 
peared in  the  resolution  re^rding  aircraft  carriers  should  l>e  di^emed 
to  be  the  same  as  that  inclined  in  the  resolutions  respecting  all  ships 
of  war  except  capital  ships,  i.  e..  that  their  guns  shouhl  not  have  a 
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caliber  exceeding  eight  inches.    If  added  to  the  resolution  regarding 
aircraft  carriers  the  latter  would  read : 

"  No  airplane  carrier  shall  be  laid  down  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement  whose  tonnage  displacement  is  in  excess  of  27,000  tons 
and  no  gun  shall  be  carried  by  any  such  ship  other  than  a  capital 
ship  with  a  caliber  in  excess  ox  eight  inches." 

Lord  Lee  said  he  had  not  anticipated  such  rapid  progress  that 
afternoon  and  had  not  expected  to  reach  the  subject  of  airplane 
carriers.  This  matter  involved  very  technical  considerations ;  and,  if 
it  was  convenient  to  his  colleagues,  he  would  prefer  to  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  discuss  it  with  his  technical  experts  before  expressin^^  an 
opinion.  In  sajing  this  he  did  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  British 
Empire  delegation  were  not  in  complete  sympatiiy  with  the  principle 
of  tne  limitation  both  of  numbers  and  tonnage  of  airplane  carriers. 
In  view  of  the  technical  considerations  involved,  however,  he  would 
be  ^lad  of  a  short  postponement  until  to-morrow  before  expressing  a 
dehnite  opinion  on  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  any  other  delegates  desired  to  express 
their  views  in  regard  to  the  proposal,  or  whether  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  adjourn  until  the  following  morning  and  continue  the  dis- 
cussion then. 

Lord  Lee  said  that  he  had  another  question  of  the  same  character 
which  he  would  like  to  raise,  namely,  the  subject  of  limitation  in 
the  maximum  caliber  of  the  gun  to  he  employed  on  board  war^ps 
in  the  future.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  the  com- 
mittee if  he  were  to  put  forward  a  definite  proposal  on  the  subject, 
but  he  could  say  at  once  that  his  proposal  would  take  the  form  of 
a  limitation  to  tne  largest  caliber  of  gun  now  mounted  an  board  any 
ship  of  war,  namely,  16  inchea 

Lord  Lee's  proposal  read  as  follows :  ^  That  no  warship  shall  carry 
a  gun  of  greater  caliber  than  16  inches." 

The  chairman  said  that  the  United  States  Government  was  ready 
to  accept  the  proposal,  and  asked  whether  the  other  delegates  were 
ready  to  express  themselves  thereon. 

Mr.  Hanmara  accepted  the  proposal. 

Admiral  Acton  accepted  the  proposal. 

Admiral  de  Bon  made  no  objection. 

The  chairman  stated  that  it  would  therefore  be  considered  as 
unanimously  approved  that  no  warship  should  carry  a  gun  of  a 
larger  caliber  than  16  inches. 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  understood  that  so  far  as  capital 
ships  were  concerned  the  committee  was  in  complete  accord  except 
as  to  the  replacement  program,  upon  which  subject  a  chart  was 
being  prepared.  It  would  oe  unwise  to  discuss  in  committee  such 
a  technical  and  detailed  matter  and  it  was  therefore  understood  that 
the  naval  experts  would  prepare  a  replaceinent  chart  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  case  any  questions  of  principle  or  policy  arose  on 
which  tne^  might  not  agree,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
full  committee.  When  that  had  been  done  the  question  of  capital 
ships  might  be  considered  as  disposed  of,  and  the  other  questions 
which  had  been  raised  could  be  discussed  on  the  following  aay. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  December  29,  1921,  at  ll  a.  m. 
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BLKVSKTH  KXBTINa,  THTHBtSBAT,  DECEMBEB  29,  1921,  11  A.  M. 


PRESENT. 


United  States. — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood,  Col.  Rooserelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wright  and  Mr.  Qark. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New 
Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Mousley,  and  Mr.  Malkin. 

France. — Mr.  Sarraut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  OdendTial,  and  Mr.  Ponsot. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron 
Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano, 
Commander  Pnnce  Ruspoli. 

Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara, 
Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Paul. 

Interpreters,  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building  on  Thursday  morning,  December  29,  1921,  at  11 
o'clock. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral 
Coontz;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for 
Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for 
New  Zealand),  and  Mr.  Sai^ri  (for  India i;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut, 
and  Vice  Aamiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator 
Albertini,  and  Vice  Admiral  Baron*  Acton ;  for  Japan,  Admiral 
Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
and  Capt  ITyeda. 

Secretaries  and  advisors  present  included :  For  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Clark;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Capt.  Little,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Mousley,  and  Mr.  Malkin ; 
for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal^  and  Mr. 
Ponsot;  for  Italj',  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  and 
Commander  Prince  Ruspoli ;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretarv  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Paul, 
was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpretei-s,  were 
also  present 

3.  The  chairman,  ^Ir.  Hughes,  opened  the  meeting  by  siiying  that 
if  there  were  no  objections  the  committee  would  take  up  the  resolu- 
tions proposed  and  read  the  previous  day  by  Mr.  Root  relative  to 
the  action  of  submarines  in  warfare.  It  seemed  best  to  take  the  arti- 
cles up  separately.  The  first  article  related  to  rules  deemed  an  estab- 
hshed  part  of  international  law.  It  summarized  in  a  clear,  concise 
manner  the  existing  rules  governing  the  action  of  belligerent  ships  of 
war  in  relation  to  merchant  craft  and  stated  the  unetpn vocal  position 
that  belligerent  submarines  were  not  exempt  from  thei^e  rules. 

He  then  invited  discussion. 
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Mr.  Balfour  said  that,  as  he  understood  the  question  which  Mr. 
Hughes  had  put,  it  referred  to  the  first  of  Mr.  Root's  propositions 
which,  as  Mr.  Hughes  had  said,  purported  to  be  a  statement  in  clear 
and  explicit  language  of  the  existing  rules  of  war  and  their  applica- 
tion to  submarines.  So  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned,  he  agreed 
that  such  a  statement  should  l)e  made.  He  was  not  lawyer  enough  to 
say  whether  the  existing  rules  were  correctly  summarized,  and  on 
this  he  would  have  to  consult  his  own  legal  advisers.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  resolution  did  really  embody  the  existing  rules  of  war 
he  thought  it  most  de^sirable  that  these  rules  should  be  reaffirmed  in 
their  relation  to  submarine  warfare.  Perhaps  on  this  matter  he 
ought  only  to  speak  for  himself.  He  personally  held  the  view  that 
a  formal  and  authoritative  statement  that  submarines  had  no  license 
to  break  the  rules  by  which  other  ships  of  war  were  bound  could  do 
nothing  but  good. 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  he  shared  wholly  the  views  expressed 
b^  Mr.  Balfour.  The  French  delegation  had  repeatedly  had  occa- 
sion to  condemn  the  practices  followed  by  the  (ierman  submarines 
during  the  last  war. 

The  French  delegation  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  high 
humanitarian  motives  which  had  dictated  the  resolutions  presented 
by  Mr.  Root  to  which  it  gave  in  principle  its  general  adhesion.  But 
tnere  was  no  jurist  in  the  French  delegation  and  they  recognized  that 
certain  of  these  resolutions  had  a  bearing  on  the  complicated  rules 
of  international  law. 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  he  could  then  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
to  subscribe  to  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions  and  to  repeat  that  the 
submarine  should  of  necessity  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  international 
law.  But  this  law  being  of  a  very  special  nature  it  seemed  to  the 
French  delegation  that  the  most  practical  solution  would  be  to  refer 
the  consideration  of  the  text  submitted  bv  Mr.  Root  to  a  committee 
of  jurists  which  would  advise  the  committee  as  to  its  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  wording  to  be  adopted. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  associated  himself  entirely  with  Mr. 
Balfour's  and  Admiral  de  Bon's  remarks.  The  Italian  delegation  at 
the  preceding  meeting  gave  its  full  adherence  to  the  aim  to  which 
Mr.  Root's  proposal  tended,  but  they  also  thought  that  the  question 
of  formulating  rules  for  the  use  of  submarines  in  war  was,  above  all, 
a  legal  question,  which  ought  to  be  examined  by  a  competent  com- 
mittee of  jurists. 

He  had  forwarded  the  text  of  Mr.  Root's  proposal  to  the  Italian 
Government  from  which  he  was  awaiting  comments  at  a  later  date. 

At  any  rate,  it  might  be  useful  even  now  to  point  out  a  few  ques- 
tions to  which  the  proposal  might  give  rise  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  future  discussion. 

It  seemed  to  him  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  separate  the  first 
resolution  from  the  second,  which  definitely  prohibited  the  use  of 
submarines  for  the  destruction  of  merchant  craft.  The  first  re«5olu- 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  admitted  in  determined  cases  the  destruction 
of  merchant  craft  after  certain  provisions  had  been  observed.  He 
would  like  therefoie  to  know  in  what  way  the  seccmd  res<dution 
tallied  with  the  first. 

In  the  second  place.  Senator  Schanzer  believed  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  give  a  clear  definition  of  merchant  craft  in  order  to  make 
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them  recognizable  and  to  establish  plainly  in  which  cases  a  sub- 
marine should  abstain  from  attacking  a  ship  and  in  which  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  attack  was  to  be  permitted,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
i'ase  of  a  mercliantman  regularly  armed  or  of  a  privateer. 

Senator  Schanzer  observed  that  he  had  not  made  these  remarks 
in  any  spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  Italian  delegation  had  decided 
to  co&aborate  to  the  best  of  its  ability  in  order  to  attain  the  aim 
which  the  American  delegation  had  in  view.  His  reason  for  speak- 
ing was  to  give  Mr.  Boot  the  opportunity  for  such  explanations  as 
imght  throw  light  on  the  terms  in  which  his  proposals  were  formu- 
lated. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  said  that,  in  offering  a  few  observations  in  re- 

f^ard  to  the  proposals  presented*  he  was  without  the  advantage  of 
laving  heard  Mr.  Boot's  explanation  on  the  previous  day,  having 
been  in  attendance  at  a  suocommittee.  Further,  his  views  were 
purely  personal  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  binding  on  any  other 
member  of  the  dele^tion  to  which  he  belonged.  As  he  understood 
the  proposals,  Mr.  Koot  had  set  forth  existing  rules  which  had  been, 
or  snould  have  been,  the  general  practice  in  the  past  to  govern  the 
action  of  nations  in  time  of  war.  In  setting  forth  article  1  Mr.  Boot 
had  placed  the  rules  of  submarines  on  a  much  higher  plane  than 
had  been  the  case  with  the  nations  with  whom  the  Allies  had  been 
at  war  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Those  nations  had  wantonly  vio- 
lated these  rules.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  statement  of  the  rules 
in  article  1  was  correct  and  that  these  rules  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  belligerent  vessels.  Mr.  Boot's  proposal,  however,  went 
much  further. 

In  article  2  the  signatory-  powers  were  asked  to  pledge  themselves 
to  recognize  the  practical  impo^bility  of  using  submarines  as  com- 
merce destroyers  without  violating  the  requirements  universally  ac- 
cepted by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  lives  of  neutrals 
and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end  tnat  the  prohibition  of  such  use 
should  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations  the 
nations  here  represented  were  asked  to  declare  their  assent  to  such 
prohibition  and  to  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto.     As 
he  understood  this  resolution,  it  was  intended  to  mark  a  notable  and 
most  desirable  advance  on  the  existing  rules.    Mr.  Boot  had  first 
stated  the  existing  practice  and  had  men  su|;gested  this  advance. 
He  thought  it  would  be  wise  and  indeed  essential  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  that  this  proposal  should  be  accepted.    The  exact  word- 
ing, however,  must  be  considered  and  he  did  not  disagree  with  the 
suggestion  for  examination  bv  an  expert  body  provided  that  this 
should  not  prevent  action  bv  this  conference.    In  article  3,  Mr.  Boot 
had  gone  rather  further.    He  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  any 
person  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  powers  adopting  these  rules  who 
should  violate  any  of  the  rules  thus  adopted,  whether  or  not  such 
person  was  under  orders  of  a  governmental  superior,  should  l)e 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  laws  of  war  and  should  be  liable  to 
trial  and  punishment  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy,  etc.    Having  regard 
to  some  experiences  of  his  own  country  in  the  late  war,  and  espe- 
cially to  one  occasion  when  nearly  20*  Canadian  nurses  had  been 
drowned  as  the  result  of  the  torpe<loing  of  a  hospital  ship  and  the 
fubeeouent  sinking  of  the  ship's  boats,  he  could  say  that  the  feel- 
ing ot  his  country-  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposal  that  any 
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person  mUty  of  such  conduct,  whether  under  the  orders  of  his  Gov- 
ernment or  not,  should  be  treated  as  a  pirate  and  brought  to  trial 
and  punishment  as  such. 

Mr.  Hanlhara  said  that  the  Japanese  delegation  was  in  entire 
accord  with  the  substance  of  article  1  of  the  proposed  resolution. 
As  regards  the  suggestion  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  refer  the 
matter  to  a  committee  of  experts  for  drafting;,  he  was  rather  inclined 
to  follow  it,  not  that  the  Japanese  delegation  had  any  particular  point 
in  mind  on  which  it  had  observations  to  offer,  but  merely  in  order 
to  make  it  sure  that  the  resolutions  left  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to 
their  precise  wording.  The  committee  might  be  instructed  to  ex- 
amine it  in  this  sense  and  not  to  touch  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Hoot  said  that  Senator  Schanzer  had  asked  some  questions 
to  which  he  would  reply. 

First,  as  to  the  agreement  Article  I  of  the  resolutions  now  before 
the  committee,  with  the  second  article  relative  to  the  prohibition  of 
making  use  ox  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers,  which  Senator 
Schanzer  deemed  inconsistent  with  Article  I. 

Article  I,  was  a  statement  of  existing  law;  Article  II,  if  adopted, 
would  constitute  a  change  from  the  existing  law  and  therefore  it 
was  impossible  to  say  that  it  was  not  inconsistent.  If  it  were  not 
inconsistent,  there  would  be  no  change.  Article  II  could  not  be 
consistent  with  Article  I  and  still  make  a  change. 

Senator  Schanzer  had  also  suggested  that  the  resolution  I  be  com* 
pleted  bv  including  a  definition  of  ^^  a  merchant  ship.''  Throughout 
all  the  long  history  of  international  law  no  term  had  been  better 
understood  than  the  term  ^^  a  merchant  ship.'' 

It  could  not  be  made  clearer  by  the  addition  of  definitions^  which 
would  only  serve  to  weaken  and  confuse  it.  The  merchant  ship, 
its  treatment,  its  rights,  its  protection,  and  its  immunities,  were  at 
the  base  of  the  law  of  nations.  Nothing  was  more  clearly  or  better 
understood  than  the  subject  called  merchant  ship. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  refer  this  matter  to  a  committee 
of  lawyers,  Mr.  Root  stated  that  it  would  be  far  from  his  thought 
to  say  anvthing  derc^torv  of  the  members  of  the  profession  of 
which  he  had  l^n  a  humble  member  for  more  years  than  he  cared 
to  remember.  They  were  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  thev  were  the  noblest 
work  of  God;  they  were  superior  in  intellect  an(l  authority  to  all 
other  people  whatsoever.  But  both  this  conference  and  his  own 
life  were  approaching  their  termination.  He  did  not  wish  these 
resolutions  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  even  of  lawyers  after 
the  committee  adjourned. 

He  had  supposed  when  the  committee  adjourned  the  previous 
day,  and  after  what  had  been  said  concerning  the  opportunity  for 
crftical  examination,  that  the  different  delegations  womd  call  in  their 
own  experts  and  ask  their  advice  with  regard  to  this  resolution, 
which  was  at  this  time  the  only  one  before  the  committee.  He  had 
supposed  that  the  experts  in  international  law  brought  here  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  would  have  been  asked  whether  this  was  a 
correct  statement  of  the  rules  and  that  the  results  of  that  inquiry 
would  be  before  the  committee  to-day. 

Mr.  Boot  said  that  he  felt  he  was  entitled  to  known  whether  any 
delegation  questioned  this  statement  of  existing  international  law. 
All  the  members  of  the  committee  were  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
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the  resolution  if  it  were  correct.  Did  this  or  did  it  not  state  the  law 
of  nations  as  it  exists?  If  it  did,  all  the  delegates  were  in  favor  of 
it    What  then  hindered  its  adoption,  asked  Mr.  Root. 

In  describing  the  action  of  submarines  with  regard  to  merchant 
vessels,  Senator  Schanzer  had  repeated  on  his  own  behalf  the  very 
words  of  this  resolution.  The  very  words — ipsissimis  verbis — of  this 
resolution  might  be  found  in  Senator  Schanzer's  remarks.  Mr.  Boot 
said  that  his  respect  for  the  learning,  experience,  and  ability  of  the 
various  delegates  around  this  table  ^rbade  him  to  doubt  that  every- 
one present  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  rules  and  usages  as  stated 
in  the  first  clause  of  Article  I.  This  article  did  not  purport  to  be  a 
codification  of  the  laws  of  nations  as  re&:ards  merchant  vessels  or  to 
contain  all  of  the  rules.  It  said  that  the  tollowingwere  to  be  deemed 
among  the  existing  rules  of  international  law.  The  time  had  come 
to  reaffirm  them.    He  read  Clause  I  of  Article  I,  as  follows : 

"A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  stop  for  visit  and  search 
to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be  captured.*' 

Did  not  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  know  that  to  be  true? 
It  was  a  lonff-established  principle. 

Mr.  Boot  then  read  the  secona  and  third  clauses : 

"A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it  refuse  to  stop  for 
visit  and  search  after  warning. 

"A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed  unless  the  crew  and 
passengers  have  first  been  placed  in  safetj^"  and  asked  if  there  were 
any  question  whatever  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  statements. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Malkin,  one  of  the  British  legal  advisers,  Mr.  Boot 
asked  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Malkin  replied  tnat  in  nrinciple  there  was  no  doubt  at  all. 

Mr.  Boot,  continuing,  said  tnat,  as  Mr.  Lodge  had  remarked  to  him, 
this  was  only  elementary.  The  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  form 
something  which  would  crystallize  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
He  had  made  it  perfectly  simple  on  purpose. 

The  next  article  stated  a  principle  of  vital  importance,  on  which  he 
challenged  denial.  If  all  the  lawyers  in  the  world  should  get  to- 
gether they  could  not  state  the  Question  more  conclusively.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  world  said  tnat  the  submarine  was  not  under 
anv  circumstances  exempt  from  the  rules  above  stated;  and  if  so,  a 
suDmarine  could  not  capture  merchant  vessels.  This  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  This  was  a  negation  of  the  assertion  of  Ger- 
many in  the  war  that  if  a  submarine  could  not  capture  a  merchant 
vessel  in  accordance  with  established  rules,  the  rules  must  fail  and 
the  submarine  was  entitled  to  make  the  capture.  The  public  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world  had  denied  this  and  had  rendered  its  judgment 
in  the  action  that  won  the  war. 

It  was  the  revolt  of  humanitv'  against  the  position  of  (lermany  that 
led  to  Germany's  defeat.  Was  that  not  a  true  rendering  of  the 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world  which  the  committee  sought  to  express? 
Mr.  Boot  addressed  his  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  committee, 
saying  this  was  real  life  they  were  dealing  with  here.  This  was  no 
perfimriory  business  for  a  committee  of  lawyers.  It  was  a  statement 
of  action  and  of  undisputed  principles  universally  known  and  not 
open  to  discussion,  put  in  such  a  form  that  it  might  crystallize  the 
|Aiblic  opinion  of  tne  world,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  in  any 
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future  war  whether  the  kind  of  action  that  sent  down  the  Lu^itania 
was  legitimate  war  or  piracy. 

This  conference  was  called  for  what,  asked  Mr.  Boot — for  the 
limitation  of  armament.  But  limitation  was  not  the  end,  only  the 
means.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  world  that  this  conference  had  been 
convened  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world — to  relieve  mankind  of 
the  horrors,  and  the  losses,  and  the  intolerable  burdens  of  war. 

Mr.  Root  declared  that  the  members  of  the  committee  could  not 
justify  themselves  in  separating  without  some  declaration  that  woidd 
give  voice  to  the  humane  opinion  of  the  world  upon  this  subject, 
which  was  the  most  vital,  the  most  heartfelt,  the  most  stirring  to  the 
conscience  and  to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  all  our  countries  of 
anything  that  occurred  during  the  late  war.  He  felt  to  the  depth 
of  nis  heart  that  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  sinking  the  Lu^i- 
tama  committed  an  act  of  piracy.  He  knew  that  all  his  countrymen 
with  whom  he  had  had  intercourse  felt  the  same,  and.  he  would  be 
ashamed  to  go  on  Avith  this  conference  without  some  declaration, 
some  pronouncement,  which  would  give  voice  to  the  feeling  and 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  crystallization  of  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind in  the  establishment  of  a  rule  which  would  make  it  plain  to 
all  the  world  that  no  man  could  commit  such  an  act  again  without 
being  stigmatized  as  a  pirate. 

Mr.  Root  said  there  were  two  ways  in  which  this  question  tliat 
Germany  raised  about  the  right  of  submarines  to  disobey  the  rules 
of  international  law — what  they  had  said  in  tlie  way  of  destroying 
a  merchant  vessel — could  be  settled.  With  the  whole  dominion  of 
the  air  unregulated  by  international  law,  with  a  score  of  difficult 
questions  staring  the  conference  in  the  face  (such  as  blockade,  con- 
traband, and  other  questions  in  the  field  of  law),  there  was  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  committee  of  jurists  wliich  assembled  at 
The  Hague  last  year,  1920,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  devise  and  report  a  plan  for  an  international 
court  of  justice.  The  committee  had  met  at  The  Hague  and  after 
some  months  of  labor,  they  had  recommended  a  plan  which,  with 
some  modifications,  was  adopted  by  the  council  and  by  the  assembly 
of  tjie  Leafjue  of  Nations,  under  which  judges  of  the  new  court  had 
been  appointed  and  under  which  that  court  was  about  to  convene 
next  month,  January,  1922.  The  committee  of  jurists  selected  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  its  advisors  went  beyond 
the  strict  limit  of  its  authority,  and  so  much  impressed  were  they  all 
with  the  necessity  for  a  restatement  of  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations 
as  a  result  of  the  war  (what  happened  during  the  war,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  war)  that  they  made  a  recommendation  upon  it 
There^were  present  a  representative  of  Great  Britain,  a  most  able 
and  learned  judge  of  tne  highest  court,  and  representatives  for 
France  (a  very  distinguished  i^epi'ej^ntative),  of  Belgium,  of  Japan, 
of  Holland,  of  Norway,  of  Spain,  of  Brazil,  and  one  rrom  the  United 
States  of  America.  Thev  were  all  there  in  their  individual  capaci- 
ties, but  coming  from  nine  different  countries  and  selected  b^  the 
CouncU  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations,  and  invited  there  to  be  their  ad- 
visors. All  of  these  gentlemen  had  unanimously  agreed  upon  the 
following  resolution,  which  Mr.  Root  proceeded  to  read : 

"The  advisory  committee  of  jurists,  assembled  at  The  Hague  to 
draft  a  plan  for  a  permanent  court  of  international  justioe,  oMi- 
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vinoed  that  the  security  of  states  and  the  -w^U-being  of  peoples 
urgently  require  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  law  and  the  devel- 
opment of  all  international  agencies  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, recommends : 

^^1.  That  a  new  conference  of  the  nations  in  continuation  of 
the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague,  be  held  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable for  the  following  purposes : 

^^(1)  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  international  law,  espe- 
cially, and  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  fields  affected  by  the  events 
of  the  recent  war. 

^^(2)  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the  amendments  and  additions, 
if  any,  to  the  rules  of  international  law  sihown  to  be  necessary  or 
usefiU  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  international  life  and  intercourse  which  have  followed  the  war. 

^^(3)  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  secure  general 
agreement  upon  the  rules  which  have  been  in  dispute  heretofore. 

^^(4)  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  adequately  regulated  by 
international  law,  but  as  to  which  the  interests  of  international 
justice  require  that  rules  of  law  shall  be  declared  and  accepted. 

^^11.  That  the  Institute  of  International  Law^  the  American  In- 
stitute of  International  Law,  the  Union  Juridique  Internationale, 
the  International  Law  Association,  and  the  Iberian  Institute  of 
Comparative  Law  be  invited  to  prepare  with  such  conference  or 
collaboration  inter  esse  as  they  majr  deem  useful,  projects  for  the 
work  of  the  Conference  to  be  submitted  beforehand  to  the  several 
governments  and  laid  before  the  conference  for  its  consideration 
and  such  action  as  it  may  find  suitable. 

"  III.  That  the  conference  be  named  *  Conference  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  international  law.' 

"  rV.  That  this  conference  be  followed  by  further  successive  con- 
ferences at  stated  intervals  to  continue  the  work  left  unfinished." 

That  recommendation,  Mr.  Soot  continued,  was  communicated  to 
the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  was  somewhat  modified  by 
the  council  and  then  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  by  the  assembly  was  rejected.  I'he  door  was  closed. 
Where  did  we  stand?  Was'  tliis  not  to  be  a  world  re^^lated  by 
law?  What  were  disarmaments  worth  if  assent  were  given  to  the 
proposition  that  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  unregulated  and 
unconstrained  instincts  of  brute  force,  were  to  rule  the  world  and 
that  there  was  to  be  no  law  ?  If  there  waB  to  be  a  law,  somebody 
must  move.  There  was  no  adecfuate  existing  law  now  with  i]|^ra 
to  submarines.  There  was  no  existing  law  regarding  aircraft,  rniere 
was  no  existing  law  now  regarding  poisonous  gases,  and  somebody 
must  move.  Tne  door  to  a  conference  was  closed,  and  here  dele- 
gates of  the  five  greatest  powers  were  met  in  a  solemn  conference 
upon  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  charged  to  do  something 
toward  the  peace  of  the  world.     This  resolution,  Mr.  Boot  said, 

? proposed  to  restate  the  rules  of  war  that  had  been  trampled  under 
oot,  flouted  and  disregarded.  This  resolution  proposed  that  the 
dmnination  of  those  humane  rules  for  the  protection  of  human  life 
be  once  more  asserted,  and  that  the  attempt  to  overturn  them  be 
discredited  and  condemned. 

This  rcsohition  proposed  to  tell  what  the  conferencii  reallv  be- 
lieved, that  it  characterized,  as  it  ou<rht  to  l)e  characterized,  the  at- 
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tempt  to  overturn  the  rules  impressed  by  himianity  upon  the  conduct 
of  its  Governments.  Was  there  a  delegation  here  which  could  afford 
to  go  back  to  its  own  people  and  say  to  them,  ^^  Upon  the  proposal 
being  presented  to  us  we  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  lawyers  and 
adjourned"?  Those  resolutions  would  not  down.  They  spoke  with 
a  voice  that  would  continue  insistently.  Mr.  Boot  said  that  he  was 
not  going  to  be  buried  under  a  committee  of  lawyers,  and  that  these 
rules  coiud  not  be  buried  under  one.  Either  the  delegates  assembled 
here  must  speak  clearly  and  intelligently  the  voice  of  humanity 
which  had  sent  them  here,  and  to  Which  they  must  report,  or  that 
voice  would  speak  for  itself  and,  speaking  without  them,  would  be 
their  condemnation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Root  declared  he  was  opposed  to  the  reference 
of  this  resolution  to  a  committee  of  lawyers  or  to  any  other  com- 
mittee. He  asked  for  a  vote  upon  it  here.  If  the  delegation  of  any 
country  represented  here  had  any  error  to  point  out  m  it,  he  was 
ready  to  correct  it,  but  he  asked  for  a  vote  upon  it,  in  furtherance 
of  the  principle  to  which  every  one  of  his  colleagues  around  the  table 
had  given  his  adherence. 

After  the  foregoing  had  been  interpreted,  Mr.  Root  said  that  he 
had  omitted  in  answering  Senator  Schanzer's  very  discriminating 
question  regarding  the  relations  between  Articles  I  and  II,  to  say 
that,  of  course,  if  the  second  Article  were  adopted  by  all  the  worla, 
it  would  supersede  Article  I.  This,  however,  would  be  a  long,  slow 
process  and  during  the  interval  the  law  as  it  stood  must  apply  until 
an  agreement  was  reached.  Article  I  also  explained  in  authorized 
form  the  existing  law  and  could  be  brought  forward  when  the  public 
asked  what  changes  were  proposed.  In  proposing  a  change,  he  said, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  clear  what  the  existing  law  was.  It  was 
very  important  to  link  this  authoritative  statement  in  Article  I  with 
the  new  principle  proposed  in  Article  II. 

25ir  Jonn  Salmond  said  that  while  not  doubting  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Root,  and  while  he  was 
of  the  opinion  with  him  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee  of  jurists  to  determine  the  law  as  regarded  merchant  ships 
in  war  or  the  capture  of  private  propertv  at  sea,  at  the  same  time 
the  resolutions  as  they  stood  were  not  free  from  ambiguities  and 
formal  defects.  Although  reference  to  such  a  legal  committee  was 
unnecessary,  he  thought  opportunity  should  be  given  for  verbal 
amendments.  For  example:  Paragraph  3  of  rule  1  stated  that  a 
merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed  unless  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers had  been  first  placed  in  safety.  Was  this  intended  to  give 
absolute  immunity  to  the  merchant  ship  from  attack  unless  the  crew 
and  passengers  were  first  placed  in  safety  even  although  the  ship 
had  ref usea  to  stop  on  being  warned?  Read  literally,  this  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  rule.  Secondly,  the  relation  between  Resolutions 
I  and  II  did  not  appear  in  the  text  and  a  verbal  explanation  by  Mr. 
Root  was  necessary  to  explain  it.  While,  therefore,  he  was  in  abso- 
lute agreement  with  the  substance  of  Mr.  Root*s  resolutions  and 
supported  his  refusal  to  put  off  the  matter  by  reference  to  a  com- 
mittee of  lawyers,  he  thought  there  was  no  haste  which  could  justify 
the  committee  not  being  given  opportunity  for  the  examination  and 
formal  amendment  of  these  resolutions. 
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Senator  Lodge  said  that  he  would  not  ask  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  conferenoB  if  he  could  attend  the  meeting  that  afternoon.  He 
hoped  a  reasonably  speedy  decision  might  be  reached  in  this  matter 
and  he  did  not  like  to  have  this  decision  reached  without  having  ex* 
pressed  his  feeling  in  regard  to  it  He  had  a  great  respect  for  ex- 
perts, but  some  of  the  delegates  present  had  given  attention  to  inter-* 
national  law  for  some  time,  and  several  of  them  were  capable  of  put- 
ting these  resolutions  in  proper  form.  He  believed  the  first  thing  to 
aim  at  was  simplicity  of  statement.  The  rules  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Boot,  especially  in  Article  I,  were  elementary.  Anyone  who  had 
read  a  textbooK  of  international  law  knew  them.  He  would  not  at- 
tempt to  add  to  the  powerful  argument  presented  by  Mr.  Boot  who, 
though  he  said  it  in  his  presence,  was  one  of  the  greatest  international 
lawyers  now  living.  As  far  as  his  arguments  went,  Mr.  Lodge  would 
follow  a  historic  British  example  and  say  "  Ditto  to  Mr.  Bu^e.^' 

Continuing,  Mr.  Lodge  said  that  what  he  would  like  to  see  done 
by  the  conference  was  to  decide  on  a  policy — for  this  was  a  question 
of  policy.  The  committee  could  easily  take  care  of  the  amendments 
8ugj;ested  by  Mr.  Salmond.  The  delegates  were  here  to  settle  a 
policy  and  must  do  so.  This  policy  had  been  presented  and  would 
not  aown.  The  world  to-day  wanted  an  unequivocal  declaration 
against  the  sinking  of  the- Luaitania,  He  took  the  Lusitama  as  an 
example  summing  up  the  horrors  of  the  submarine  as  it  was  used  in 
the  war  with  Germany.  He  knew  the  opinion  of  his  country.  The 
feeling  aroused  here  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  had  been  intense. 
He  wanted  a  declaration  showing  the  representative  opinion  in  this 
matter  and  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  submarines  for 
the  destruction  of  commerce  and  against  innocent  noncombatants, 
women  and  children.  The  conference  could  at  least  erect  a  stand- 
ard. After  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by 
the  constitutional  convention  in  1787,  George  Washington  wrote  to 
a  friend :  ^'  We  have  erected  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  good 
can  repair.  The  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  Mr.  Lodge  said  he 
thought  a  standard  could  be  erected  here  to  which  the  civil^ed  world 
can  repair  in  the  matter  of  submarines.  He  believed  the  world  will 
rally  to  it.  What  would  be  the  alternative  if  the  conference  failed 
to  reach  this  decision  ?  The  door  of  uncertainty  would  be  left  open 
— open  to  the  type  of  man  commanding  the  submarine  which  sank 
the  LusUania — open  to  people  who  wished  to  wage  war  in  that  way ; 
opportunity  would  be  given  them  to  trample  under  foot  the  laws  of 
nations  relating  to  merchant  vessels  and  the  committee  would  leave 
matters  in  that  most  dangerous  of  conditions  without  any  settled 
law  upon  the  subject.  But  if,  after  formulating  it  at  this  table,  the 
committee  were  to  declare  in  a  most  clear  and  solenm  manner  that 
submarines  must  not  sink  merchant  vessels  with  crews  and  passengers 
on  bcmrd,  he  hoped  and  prayed  the  resolution  might  be  adopted  and 
sent  out  to  the  world.  The  people  of  the  United  States  desired  this 
declaration  to  be  made,  and  that  the  world  might  hear  the  voice  of 
this  conference  speaking  clearly  against  the  continuance  of  the  use 
of  submarines  for  Uie  (festruction  of  merchant  vessels  and  innocent 
lives,  those  of  women,  children  and  noncombatants. 

Senator  Underwood  said  he  wished  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  express 
his  heartv  concurrence  in  tlie  statement  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Root, 
in  regar([  to  this  matter.    He  hoped  this  resolution,  controlling  the 
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unlawful  use  of  submarines,  with  such  amendments  as  mi^ht  be 
necessary,  mi^ht  be  passed  before  this  conference  adjourned.  He 
believed  the  dividing  of  the  ways  as  to  what  the  conference  stood  for 
had  now  been  reached  at  this  table.  Were  they  to  proclaim  that 
they  were  still  tied  to  the  dead  body  of  the  war  that  was  past,  or  that 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  desired  to  attain  and  accomplish 
new  ideals  of  peace ;  that  they  intended  to  put  war  I)ehind  and  peace 
ahead.  If  the  delegates  were  only  met  here  for  a  temporary  armi- 
stice, if  they  were  only  temporarily  tired  of  war,  with  their  treas- 
uries exhausted — if  they  agreed  to  fly  the  white  flag  for  a  few  years 
until  thev  grew  strong  for  war  again,  they  had  better  adjourn  now, 
and  let  the  horrors  of  the  next  war  teach  statesmen  the  lesson  which 
was  necessai-y,  in  order  that  civilization  might  progress  again  toward 
the  ideal  of  permanent  peace.  If  they  were  only  met  here  to  save 
dollars  or  francs  or  shillinj^  for  a  few  years,  they  had  l)etter  adjourn. 

Senator  Underwood  said  his  countrymen  had  never  particularly 
prided  themselves  on  military  expenditures.  They  had  gone  for 
many  years  at  a  time  without  much  armament,  because  they  did  not 
fear  their  neighbors,  and  because  they  could  say  in  their  hearts  that 
they  wanted  to  be  at  peace  with  the  world.  If  the  conference  was 
met  only  to  save  dollars  or  other  coins,  the  great  heart  of  the  people 
of  the  world  would  be  grievously  disappointed.  Unless  the  flag  of 
civilization  could  be  planted  on  a  higher  point — unless  this  confer- 
ence were  to  move  forward,  then  a  failure  would  have  been  made. 
As  for  himself  he  would  like  to  see  in  the  future  the  gi*eat  Empire 
of  Japan  leading  the  Far  East  as  a  nation  of  commerce  and  high 
ideals  rather  than  as  a  nation  of  great  armaments ;  he  would  like  to 
see  a  great  Italy  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  seas  that  carry  the  fuel 
necessaij  to  her  national  life ;  he  would  like  to  see  France  secure  in 
her  territorial  integrity ;  he  would  like  to  see  the  day  come  when  she 
might  feel  that  her  saiety  was  assured  for  all  time  and  that  she  had 
no  longer  a  need  for  a  great  army.  He  would  like  to  see  the  dar 
come  when  Great  Britain  need  no  longer  fear  any  danger  of  attack 
on  the  food  supply  of  her  people;  when  commercial  ships  might 
always  safely  enter  her  ports  and  bring  the  supplies  necessary  to  her 
national  life.  These  were  the  ideals  toward  which  the  conference 
should  move  rather  than  toward  the  ideals  of  the  horror  and  extended 
power  of  war.  If  the  committee  reiected  this  resolution,  they  would 
be  saying  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  they  were  declaring  only 
a  temporary  armistice  and  that  they  were  going  back  to  war.  But 
if  they  were  willing  to  take  this  one  step — ^no  matter  how  small— to 
make  the  seas  safe  for  the  peaceful  ships  of  commerce,  to  that  extent 
they  would  have  removed  one  of  the  great  causes  of  war — and  the 
world  would  never  be  free  from  war  until  the  causes  of  war  wei^ 
removed.  He  therefore  heartily  supported  the  proposal  of  his  col- 
league. He  felt  it  represented  great  principles  underlying  the  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  world  for  peace,  that  lasting  peace  that  should 
banish  war  from  the  world. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  would  like  to  remark  that  a  misun- 
derstanding had  arisen  in  this  discussion  which  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate.  From  some  of  the  speeches  that  had  been  made  here  to- 
day by  eminent  orators  it  mi^ht  seem  as  though  there  were  opposi- 
tion to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Root's  proposals 
are  based.    Now,  each  one  of  those  present  had  responsibilities  to- 
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ward  the  public  opinion  of  the  entire  world,  and  they  could  not  even 
for  one  instant  allow  that  it  should  be  thought  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  any  measure  tending  to  render  war  less  inhumane.  It  was 
the  Italian  delegation  whicn  proposed  the  abolition  of  poisonous 
gases*  and  it  was  not  only  yesteraay  that  it  had  declared  its  most 
implicit  and  unconditional  sympathy  for  Mr.  Root's  proposala 
Could  there  be  anyone  who  might  suppose  even  for  one  instant  that 
it  did  not  share  the  sentiments  of  horror  for  the  methods  of  war 
which  brought  about  the  criminal  sinking  of  the  Lttsitaniaf 

It  was  surely  not  the  Italian  delegation  that  could  be  reproached 
for  any  hesitation  in  supporting  anything  which  could  make  the 
world  progress  toward  a  higher  civilization.  No  country  was  more 
interested  than  Italy  in  putting  an  end  to  the  abuses  of  submarine 
warfare.  It  was,  therefore,  not  the  principle  itself  which  he  had 
contested.  He  had  only  wished  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the 
wording  of  the  text  which  had  been  put  before  the  committee. 
That  his  observations  had  not  been  useless  was  shown  by  the  explana- 
tions which  Mr.  Root  had  been  kind  enough  to  give  him  and  for 
which  he  thanked  him.  He  had  asked  to  know  in  what  way  Resolu- 
tion II  was  to  be  understood,  in  respect  to  Resolution  I.  In  fact, 
the  systems  contemplated  in  the  first  and  second  resolutions  could 
exist  at  the  same  time. 

Resolution  I  declared  an  existing  law  regarding  submarine  war- 
fare, which  admitted  in  certain  cases  and  subject  to  certain  observ- 
ances, even  the  destruction  of  merchant  ships.  Resolution  II  con- 
demned in  the  most  absolute  way  the  use  of  submarines  for  the  de- 
struction of  merchant  ships.  Mr.  Root  had  now  explained  that 
Resolution  II  represented  a  new  and  subsequent  phase  to  which 
things  must  tend.  He  felt  this  ought  to  be  more  clearly  expressed 
in  the  wording  of  the  resolution.  The  Italian  delegation  did  not 
insist  on  the  proposal  of  submitting  the  whole  discussion  of  the 
question  to  the  study  of  a  committee  of  jurists.  If  it  were  deemed 
preferable  to  continue  to  discuss  it  in  this  same  committee,  it  saw 
no  obstacle  to  agreeing.  As  he  had  already  observed,  what  we 
would  ask  was  that,  pending  the  arrival  of  its  Government's  instruc- 
tions, the  committee  examine  the  various  sides  of  this  proposal  with 
the  attention  which  the  subject  required,  and  only  because  the 
Italian  delegation  had  the  keen  desires  that  the  new  regulations  of 
international  law  which  would  come  forth  from  this  conference 
should  be  fully  satisfactory  to  all  those  who  believed  that  the  world 
could  and  mu^  make  further  process  on  the  path  of  civilization. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  it  being  now  1.20  p.  m.  he  would 
suggest  that  the  committee  adjourn  for  luncheon  and  reconvene  at 
3  p.  m.  In  saying  this,  however,  he  did  not  wish  to  foreclose  the  op- 
portunity for  further  debate  now  if  anyone  desired  to  say  anything 
further. 

Mr.  Sarraut  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  personnel  both 
of  the  French  delegation  and  of  the  staff  of  experts  accompanying 
it  had  been  greatly  reduced  and  that  with  such  a  short  time  between 
meetings  little  opportunity  was  afforded  for  sending  and  receiving 
cables  and  attenaing  to  other  such  matters.  He  therefore  requested 
that  the  afternoon  session  should  begin  at  3.30  instead  of  3  o'clock. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  meeting  would  adjourn  until 
3.30  o'dock. 
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TWELFTH  MEETING — THVBSDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  1921,  3.30  P.  IL 

PRESENT. 

TJrdted  States.— Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Rootj  Senator  Underwood,  CoL 
Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Clark. 

British  Empire. — ^Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Greddes, 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
land) ,  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India^ .  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey, 
Capt.  Domville,  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Malkin. 

r  ranee. — Mr.  Sarraut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr.  Pensot 

Itali/. — -Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Al- 
bertini.  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Vis- 
conti- Venostaj  Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Ce- 
lesia  di  Vegliasco. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Vice  Admiral 
Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne. 

Interpreter.  Mr.  Camerlynck. 

1.  The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union   Building,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  December  29, 1921. 

2.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Root,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt  Admiral  Coontz :  for  the 
British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Rear 
Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator 
Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr. 
Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon; 
for  Italy^  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Al- 
bertini.  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton ;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato, 
Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  vice  A(hniral  Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda. 

3.  Secretaries  and  advisers  present  included:  For  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark:  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Capt  Domville,  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Malkin;  for 
France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr.  Pon- 
sot;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Com- 
mander Prince  Ruspoli,  Mr.  Celesia  di  Vegliasco;  for  Japan,  Mr. 
Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  Mr.  Camerlynck,  interpreter,  were  also  present. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  said  that  the  committee  had  before 
it  the  first  resolution  in  regard  to  submarines. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  following  Sir 
John  Salmond's  remarks  of  that  morning.  He  was  in  full  agreement 
with  Sir  John  Salmond's  suggestion,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  asking 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  without  the  critical  examination  which 
carried  with  it  the  result  of  such  examination.  Mr.  Root  believed 
that  the  resolutions  should  go  through  the  process  sometimes  de- 
scribed by  parliamentarians  as  "perfection  oy  amendment"  Sir 
John  Salmond  had  made  a  valuable  suggestion  which,  embodied  in  a 
few  words,  could  but  result  in  the  improvement  and  clarification  of 
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the  resolutions.  This  ought  to  be  done  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
done;  whether  it  was  done  here  by  the  members  of  the  oonunittee, 
speaking  upon  the  advice  and  experience  of  their  experts,  or  by  a 
drafting  committee  of  experts  was  of  little  consequence.    The  great 

3uestion  was  whether  the  committee  would  agree  to  make  such  a 
eclaration  as  this.  In  any  case  the  process  or  destructive  and  con* 
structive  criticism  should  tie  gone  through. 

Mr.  Bidfour  said  that,  as  he  understood  Mr.  Root's  proposal,  it 
was,  in  British  Parliamentary  language,  to  proceed  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  resolutions  and  then  to  send  them  to  committee.  This 
phraseology  he  understood  was  not  used  in  this  country  and  he  did 
not  know  now  fsr  it  was  employed  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  other 
States  represented  on  this  committee.  Nevertheless,  it  clearly  ex- 
pressed what  Mr.  Root  proposed,  i.  e.,  to  put  on  record  the  agree- 
ment  to  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  and  then  to  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss them  in  detail.  It  was  an  admirable  method  and  was,  he  be- 
lieved, the  only  way  to  escape  from  mixing  up  principles  with  de- 
tails. So  far  as  the  second  reading  aspect  was  concerned,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  underlying  principle  had  already  been  informally  ap- 
proved. Only  the  formal  vote  remained  to  be  registered.  His  own 
view,  after  listening  to  the  powerful,  persuasive,  and  impassioned 
speech  of  Mr.  Root,  was  that  the  important  words  of  the  resolu- 
tions were  the  following,  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page : 

^^o  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  clear  public  understanding 
throu(|[hout  the  world  of  the  standards  of  conduct  by  which  the  duIh 
lie  opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass  judgment  upon  future  bellig- 
erents." 

That  was  the  central  core  of  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Root  had 
formulated.  He  valued  these  words  partly  because  they  removed 
a  misconception  and  partly  because  tney  included  a  positive  con- 
structive proposal.  Tne  misconception  was  that  the  committee  was 
occupied  m  an  attempt  to  formulate  tihe  full  code  of  maritime  law. 
If  this  were  the  case,  not  only  would  it  be  necessary  to  weigh  and 
scrutinize  every  word  and  every  clause,  but  also  to  insure  that  noth- 
ing was  omittela  which  ought  to  be  included.  That,  no  doubt,  would 
be  a  very  useful  task,  but  was  not  what  the  committee  had  been  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Root  to  do.  The  positive  and  constructive  side  of 
Mr.  Root's  proposal  was  to  secure  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
standards  or  conduct  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  would 
apply  to  future  belligerents.  That  was  the  object  of  the  document ; 
that  was  what  it  set  out  to  accomplish.  He  though  that  this  end 
could  best  be  achieved  by  transferring  the  words  he  had  quoted 
from  paragraph  two  of  section  one  to  the  preamble,  which  would 
then  read  as  follows : 

^  The  signatory  powers  desiring  to  make  more  effective  the  rules 
adopted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals 
and  noncombatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war  invite  the  adherence  of 
all  other  civilized  powers  to  the  following  statement  of  established 
law  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  clear  public  understanding 
throughout  the  world  of  the  standards  of  conduct  by  which  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass  judgment  upon  future  belliger- 
ents.* 

8.  Doc.  126.  67~: 
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This  was  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement,  but  he  thoufi^ht  it  would 
help  the  world  to  see  the  gretit  object  which  Mr.  Root's  draft  was 
intended  to  accomplish.  He  therefore  welcomed  the  procedure  now 
proposed.  The  principles  underlying  this  document  had  the  warm 
approval  of  the  British  Empire  delegation.  The  members  of  that 
delegation  would  have  preferred  that  the  document  itself  should 
have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  abolition  of  submarines. 
Since  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  this  policy,  however,  Mr. 
Root's  resolution  provided  them  with  an  alternative.  If  they  could 
not  hold  their  first  line  of  defense,  they  had  at  least  a  second  line 
to  fall  back  on,  for  in  Mr.  Root's  document  the  abuse  of  submarines 
had  been  unsparingly  dealt  with.  Everyone  must  recognize  that 
when  a  weapon  had  been  misused  in  the  past,  could  be  misused  in 
the  future  and  would  be  much  more  effective  if  so  misused,  no  pro- 
fessions of  morality  or  declarations  of  law  could  be  relied  upon 
to  supply  a  sure  protection  against  this  abuse.  While  all  must 
regretfully  admit  this,  he  would  like  to  associate  hims^f  with  what 
Mr.  Root  had  said  yesterday  about  the  immense  advantage  of  em- 
bodying the  plain  dictates  of  humanity  in  explicit  terms.  It  was 
not  sufficient  for  them  to  be  buried  in  works  on  international  law 
or  lost  in  departmental  correspondence,  they  must  be  proclaimed 
in  the  most  public  manner.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Root  that,  if  so 
stated,  they  could  not  and  would  not  be  without  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  mankind.  To  suppose  that  submarines  would  never  again  be 
abused,  in  spite  of  all  the  professions  of  the  committee,  would  no 
doubt  be  sanguine.  But  he  believed  that  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions  would  be  a  great  step  toward  the  education  of  the  world; 
and  might  do  much  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  and  its  needless 
cruelties.  Holding  these  views,  he  could  only  con^atulate  Mr. 
Root  and  promise  his  best  support  in  the  objects  which  he  sought 
to  attain. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  on  two  occasions  already  the  French  dele- 
gation had  joined  with  all  its  heart  in  the  hi^h  spirit  of  humanity 
which  had  inspired  Mr.  Root's  resolution.  It  congratulated  itself 
also  on  having  heard  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  that 
morning  and  which  had  permitted  everyone  to  grasp  his  (Mr. 
Root's)  thought  more  fully,  especially  after  the  admirable  com- 
ments which  he  had  been  good  enough  to  make  in  his  splendid 
speech.  If  there  were  still  people  who  doubted  the  necessity  to 
condemn  the  unmentionable  abuses  committed  against  humani^ 
during  the  last  war  (and  no  one  there  present  doubted  it)  their 
uncertainty  would  have  been  eliminated  by  the  convincing  eloquence 
of  their  eminent  colleague. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Sarraut  continued,  he  brought  the  full  and  com- 
plete adherence  of  the  French  delegation  to  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  tlie  first  motion  of  Mr.  Root,  the  principles  of  which  the  French 
delegation  accepted  formally. 

The  F'rench  delegation  did  not  want  to  stop  with  this  adherence 
to  principle,  but  wanted  to  see  the  resolution  go  into  force  by 
virtue  of  a  definite  text  which  would  combine  all  the  assents  of  the 
Powers  represented  in  the  committee.  Certain  modifications  had 
been  pioposed.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  Mr.  Root,  wha'?e 
modesty  equaled  his  great  ability,  would  make  no  objection  to  the 
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suggested  amendments  to  his  text.  As  a  matter  of  procedure  and 
in  order  to  reach  promi)t  results,  it  would  be  wise  if  each  of  those 
who  had  made  observations  regarding  the  text  of  Mr.  Root's  reso- 
lution, or  had  suggested  modifications  of  details,  would  take  the 
trouble  to  prepare  and  communicate  the  drafts  which  they  proposed. 
These  drafts  could  just  as  well  be  discussed  and  the  committee  would 
arrive  in  the  end  at  a  general  text  which  would  combine,  he  hoped, 
the  unanimity  of  their  acceptances,  and  would  then  be  clothed  with 
an  authority  such  that,  if  ever — and  all  his  hope  repelled  this  idea — 
war  should  again  occur,  the  peoples  would  be  bound  by  an  agree- 
ment, the  moral  force  of  wnich  would  be  borne  in  upon  their 
consciences. 

Mr.  Balfour  appeared  to  apprehend  that  certain  countries  might, 
in  spite  of  everyfliing,  vield  to  the  temptation  to  misuse  the  weapons 
remaining  in  their  hands.  For  his  part  he  believed  that  these  peoples 
Tvould  reflect  deeply  before  violating  such  obligations.  If  the  com- 
mittee had  any  doubt  of  this,  if  it  could  suppose  that  decisions  such 
as  those  which  were  to  be  taken  there  would  not  be  carried  out, 
debate  would  not  be  worth  while,  and  the  only  thing  left  for  the 
committee  would  be  to  leave  the  table.  But  Mr.  Balfour  himself  had 
not  entertained  this  pessimistic  conclusion  since  he  had  stated  that  a 
resolution  invested  with  the  moral  force  of  this  decision  would  im- 
press itself  on  the  attention  of  the  world.  One  must  not  deduce 
from  the  abuses  committed  by  Germany  the  idea  that  inevitably 
others  would  commit  the  same  abuses. 

It  was  just  because  the  consciences  of  all  present  had  revolted 
against  these  abuses;  it  was  because  their  consciences  refused  to 
accept  the  idea;  it  was  because  they  were  incapable  of  acting  like- 
vise  that  their  alliance  became  spontaneously  so  strong  against  nil 
those  who  had  committed  them. 

He  firmly  believed  in  the  influence  that  these  joint  decisions  might 
exercise  over  the  world.  The  time  must  come,  as  he  had  already 
>tated«  when  they  must  call  upon  the  other  nations  to  ratify  their  con- 
clusions by  approbation  thus  giving  them  a  universal  and  definite 
value.  But  it  was  precisely  for  that  reason  and  with  that  object  that 
the  text  which  would  be  the  outcome  of  their  delil)erations,  strength- 
ened by  their  unanimous  approval,  should,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, taKe  on  an  emphatic  and  authoritative  form  which  would  impose 
itself  upon  the  consent  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  chairman  then  asked  whether  it  was  desired  to  continue  the 
discussion  of  the  fii*st  resolution.  The  suggestion  had  been  made 
that  this  resolution  be  adopted  in  principle,  with  reference  to  a  sub- 
conunittee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  verbal  su«rgestions  which 
should  be  in  conformitv  with  its  obvious  purpose,  nefore  that  was 
done*  however,  there  snould  \>e  an  opportunity  for  any  destructive 
or  constructive  comments  in  the  committee  that  might  he  of  use  to 
the  subcoomiittee. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that,  if  he  understood  the  proceedings  suggested, 
it  had  now  come  to  what  in  French  parliamentary  langungi*  was 
'•ailed  "taking  the  matter  under  advist»ment,*'  that  was  to  say,  keeping 
ihe  resolution  before  the  committee,  but  referring  it  for  further 
consideration  to  a  subconunittee. 

The  chairman  said  that  that  was  his  understanding  of  the  proposal. 
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avo.d  mL^'in  i<^rstand:L^  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  lookins  to 
the  ryiriferfrn-  e  with  ?reat  hope.    It  certainly  ooold  not  be  considered 
as  a  vain  declaration  after  the  experiences  with  sobmarineB  which 
the  powers  there  represented  had  had  and  the  feelings  engendered 
by  those  experiences,  to  declare  in  the  most  precise  terms  that  the 
rules  of  international  law  should  be  obsenred.    He  believed  tbat 
such  a  declaration  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

He  hoped  that  when  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  drafting 
committee,  it  would  not  be  overlaid  with  lawyers'  niceties.  There 
was,  he  knew,  nothing  which  anyone  could  write  which  could  not 
be  improved  by  lawyers,  but  when  it  came  to  the  expression  of  vague 
fears,  to  which  lawyers  so  like  to  give  expression,  he  hoped  that  such 
verbal  criticisms  would  receive  scant  attention.  Anything  genuine 
and  (lirect  whioh  carried  the  real  point,  the  world  would  under- 
stand— such  as  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Boot. 

Another  important  point  was  tnat  the  powers,  should  a  difference 
arise  between  them,  would  have  to  remember  that  the  weapons  whida 
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they  possessed  were  not  to  be  used  as  in  the  past  without  reference 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  This  would  greatly  detract  from  the 
value  of  a  submarine  fleet,  for  when  nations  counted  their  weapons 
they  counted  not  only  their  number  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  be  used.  Such  a  declaration  would  help  the  universal  en- 
deavors of  diplomatists,  charged  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  settle 
difficulties  without  strife,  and  he  hoped  that  the  resolution  would 
be  agreed  to  with  the  understanding  that,  if  it  could  be  improved, 
it  should  be,  but  that  the  principle  was  recognized  and  adopted  as 
sound  in  substance. 

Unless  there  was  objection,  therefore,  he  would  put  the  first  reso- 
lution in  this  form,  i.  e.,  that  agreement  was  requested  in  substance, 
with  reference  to  a  drafting  committee  (to  consist  of  a  member 
designated  by  each  delegation)  to  consider  the  form  of  expression 
and  such  veroal  changes  as  might  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  chairman,  after  announcing  the  assent  of  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  first  resolution^  aa  amended  by  Mr.  Balfour,  put  the 
question  to  the  other  delegations,  to  which  each  assented  in  turn. 

The  chairman  therefore  announced  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  stated  that  he  had  asked  Mr.  Root  to  represent  tho 
American  delegation  on  the  proposed  committee  and  requested  that 
the  other  delegations  should  appoint  their  representatives  so  that  the 
matter  could  be  referred  to  that  committee  for  consideration  of  forms 
of  expression. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  second  resolution  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  form  presented  as  follows : 

"The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating  the  re- 
quirements universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end  that 
the  prohibition  of  such  use  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part 
of  the  law  of  nations  they  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohibition 
and  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto." 

As  Mr.  Root  had  explained,  this  was  a  proposition  to  change  the 
law.  The  first  resolution  attempted  to  state  tne  law,  the  law  which 
had  been  ignored  and  which  had  oeen  trampled  under  foot,  but  which 
nevertheless  had  been  and  still  was  re^rded  as  international  law. 
This  resolution  fundamentally  recognized,  however,  tlie  practical 
impossibility  of  using  submarines  as  commerce  destrovers  without 
violating  the  requirements  universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations 
for  the  protection  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants.  He  assumed  the 
resolution  to  mean  that,  while  the  rules  of  war  were  as  stated  in  the 
first  resolution — ^at  least  in  substance — and  while  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  powers  there  represented  that  they  should  be  adhered  to  and 
clearly  understood,  the  civilized  world  should  be  asked  to  outlaw  the 
submarine  as  a  weapon  against  commerce. 

Hie  point  had  been  made  that  morning  that  there  might  be  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  assent  of  the  powers  here  represented  to  the 
prohibition,  i.  e.,  in  relation  to  the  last  words  oi  the  resolution, 
which  provided  that  the  powers  here  represented  were  to  invito  all 
other  nations  to  adhere.  He  supposed  that  this  meant  that,  if  the 
prohibition  should  receive  the  assent  of  the  powers  here  represented, 
they  adopted  it  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  made  a  part  of  inter- 
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national  law  upon  the  adherence  of  all  the  other  powers — ^not  that 
it  would  become  binding  upon  the  powers  here  represented,  if  it 
did  not  become  a  part  oi  international  law,  and  if  others  by  their 
refusal  to  assent  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  general  principle.  He 
assumed  that  the  intention  of  the  resolution  was  not  that  these 
powers  should  try  to  make  international  law  for  themselves,  which, 
of  course,  they  could  not  do,  but  that  they  should  use  their  influence 
to  obtain  the  adherence  of  nations  to  a  new  rule  of  law  outlawing  the 
submarine  as  a  destroyer  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Root  said  the  chairman  had  correctlv  stated  the  sense  of  the 
closing  words  of  the  resolution ;  it  was  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition 
of  tlie  use  of  submarines  should  be  univereally  accepted.  Two 
things  were  done  in  the  resolutions.  First,  a  declaration  was  made, 
then  an  assertion.  If  a  single  nation  were  to  lead  with  such  a  pro- 
posal, it  might  have  no  effect.  It  required  universal  assent  to  establish 
a  law  of  nations.  There  was  a  difference  between  the  second  and 
the  first  resolutions.  The  first  was  a  declaration  of  existing  law  and 
created  nothing,  merely  certifying  to  what  existed.  The  second 
resolution  called  for  an  act  which  did  not  take  effect  until  assent  had 
been  received. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Boot. 
He  understood  Mr.  Root's  view  to  be  that  the  powers  represented  on 
this  committee  were  only  endeavoring  to  initiate  a  great  reform  of 
international  law,  by  declaring  their  own  view  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  induce  other  nations  if  possible  to  support  it.  He  desired 
to  ask  whether  he  could  not  go  a  little  further.  Why  should  not 
the  five  nations^  represented  here  agree  between  themselves  to  act 
on  the  rule  which  Mr.  Root  proposed!  This  suggestion  was  not 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  Root's  plan.  On  the  contrary  it  would  greatly 
promote  it.  Nothing  could  oe  better  as  an  example  than  that  the 
nve  states,  instead  of  merely  adopting  a  resolution  which  would  be 
inoperative  till  generally  adopted,  £ould  adopt  immediately  the 
principles  which  they  desired  eventually  to  see  embodied  in  inter- 
national law.  He  did  not  wish  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject,  but  he 
wished  to  put  the  proposal  before  Mr.  Root  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  he  would  illustrate :  The  United  States  had  the 
practice  of  amending  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  could  be 
amended  by  a  proposal  of  Congress  and  the  assent  of  three-quarters  of 
the  States.  One  State  voted,  another,  then  another,  then  another — 
their  votes  were  of  no  consequence  whatever  unless  and  until  the 
necessary  number  had  been  recorded — and  only  when  the  assent  of 
the  necessary  number  had  been  recorded  could  they  become  effective. 
The  committee  could  not  make  a  rule  of  international  law ;  all  that 
thev  could  do  was  to  propose  a  law,  and  in  proposing  it  they  might 
add  to  it  their  assent,  which  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  neces- 
sary number  of  assents  had  been  received  to  make  it  a  rule  of  law. 
He  said  that  a  great  mass  of  nations  agreeing  might  make  inter- 
national law,  but  the  general  rule  was  that  international  law  requires 
imiversal  acceptance. 

He  observeu,  si)eaking.  for  himself  and  without  oppoiCunity  to 
consult  the  other  members  of  the  American  delegation,  or  without 
intending  to  speak  for  them,  that  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory* 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  to  have  such  an  addition  to  this  second 
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prohibition  as  Mr.  Balfour  had  suggested.  It  was  an'  addition 
providing  for  the  five  powers  who  were  here  and  who  would  be 
bound  by  such  a  prohibition  as  between  each  other,  and  he  observed 
that  he  was  quite  sure  that  every  power  at  the  conference  intended 
to  shape  its  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  rule  proposed.  Such 
an  intention  would  make  for  security  and  good  under^anding. 

Mr.  Koot  said  he  did  not  suppose  that  such  a  course  would  in 
any  degree  change  the  conduct  ox  any  power  here,  but  an  assurance 
of  an  intention  respecting  that  conduct  would  be  of  great  value  in 
settling  this  disturbed  and  distracted  world. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  asked  a  question  as  to  policy.  Mr.  Boot  said 
he  would  ffive  this  point  but  passing  notice.  It  was  a  verjr  common 
thing  in  the  legislation  of  all  of  their  countries  to  deal  with  objec- 
tionable practices  by  broad  prohibitions,  because  broad  and  simple 
prohibitions  could  tie  enforced,  while  complicated  prohibitions  filled 
with  many  items  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  enforce.  He  supposed 
that  a  very  broad  prohibition  like  that  we  now  live  under  here  was 
necessary  in  order  to  make  a  simple  rule  which  would  prevent 
people  from  doing  things  in  an  objectionable  way.  In  this  case  if 
they  tried  to  make  the  prohibitions  in  detail,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enforce  them,  just  as  it  was  now  impossible  in  the  United  States 
to  have  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  because  it  was  necessary  to  have 
A  broad  prohibition  to  prevent  a  lot  of  poor  fellows  from  getting 
dmnk  on  bad  whisky.  This  was  a  proposal  of  the  same  character 
as  the  proposal  made  by  the  British  delegation,  which  had  not  been 
received  with  favor,  i.  e.,  the  proposal  to  ban  all  submarines,  with 
a  broad  prohibition  based  upon  the  fact  that  though  submarines  may 
have  a  useful  purpose,  nevertheless  the  painful  purposes  to  which 
they  might  be  put  were  so  serious  and  so  injurious  that  thev  justified 
the*  establishment  of  a  broad  and  simple  prohibition  oi  all  sub- 
marines. If  you  undertook  to  deal  with  suomarines  in  detail  you 
failed.  You  could  not  make  a  prohibition  that  could  be  enforced. 
Tliei^efore  the  abuses  were  so  great  that  the  world  would  be  wise 
to  ban  them  altogether.  Now  this  was  a  proposal  the  same  in 
character,  resting  upon  the  same  considerations;  that  is  to  say,  it 
saved  the  submarine  for  legitimate  purposes  and  banned  only  the 
injurious  use  of  submarines.  It  sutetituted  a  general  prohibition 
for  a  detailed  prohibition — the  rule  which  they  had  just  recognized 
in  their  action  upon  the  first  resolution,  and  the  wisdom  of  which 
did  not  rest  upon  theory.  It  rested  in  their  memory  of  the  most 
painful  events  of  recent  times. 

When  the  German  submarines  began  torpedoing  innocent  mer- 
diant  ships  and  when  they  had  stopped  them  for  the  purpose  of 
▼idt  and  search  and  had  begun  to  place  bombs  in  the  hulls  and  blow 
ap  vessels,  indignant  protests  were  made.  The  German  answer  was 
that  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  rules  that  had  been  made 
to  govern  the  actions  of  surface  ships.  There  was  an  agreement 
upon  that.  (Germany  declared  it  to  be  impossible,  and  it  was  im- 
possible. The  submarines  could  not  succe^fuUv  carry  on  warfare 
a^inst  merchant  ships  and  summon  them  in  tne  ordmary  way  to 
atop  for  visit  and  search.  And  when  a  vessel  had  been  stopped  for 
visit  and  seardi,  the  submarine  could  not  put  its  crew  and  passen- 
gers in  safety  because  the  work  was  done  while  the  submarine  itself 
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sion. The  submarine  could  not  take  a  great  boat  load  of  pasBenmrs 
and  crew  into  its  interior  where  air  had  to  be  furnished  urtifiddly. 
The  distressing  circumstances  of  the  crew  and  paasengers  of  mer- 
chant ships  deemed  the  prey  of  submarines  and  left  to  die,  were 
obvious.  Germany's  assertion  that  it  was  impo^ble  for  the  sub- 
marine to  war  on  merchant  ships  in  accordance  with  these  rules  was 
well  founded,  and  for  one,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
assented  to  it,  agreed  to  it,  admitted  it.  But  they  said  the  conse- 
quence was  not  that  the  rule  failed,  but  that  such  warfare  must  end. 

There  was  no  fact  more  firmly  established  than  that  all  the  temp- 
tations that  beset  a  belligerent  to  gain  its  point  at  whatever  oc^ 
would  stand  between  the  submarines  and  conformity  with  civilised 
procedure.  The  only  way  to  secure  the  safety  of  innocent  passen- 
gers and  crews,  noncombatants,  neutrals,  women,  children,  etc. — 
the  only  way  to  secure  their  safety  was  to  say  that  no  belligerent 
should  attack  a  merchant  ship  through  an  instrumentality  whidi 
can  not  achieve  the  attach  without  violating  the  rule.  It  created  a 
simple  and  forcible  rule  in  the  place  of  uie  complicated  and  de- 
tailed rules  which  were  required  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
Mr.  Boot  said  a  forcible  rule,  because  a  rule  that  could  be  under- 
stood by  the  people.  He  repeated  again  with  regard  to  what  he 
had  said  before  regarding  the  first  resolution,  that  he  granted  that 
contracts  between  nations  would  not  enforce  themselves.  He  granted 
that  the  rules  made  by  diplomatists,  conferences,  and  foreign  offices, 
might  not  be  enforced.  But  he  also  asserted  tiiat  when  a  rule  is 
ba^  upon  the  principles  of  humanity  and  whan  the  public  of  all 
free  countries  hail  got  hold  of  it,  understood  it,  and  adopted  it  as  a 
guide  in  its  conduct  of  belligerent  operations,  the  public  opinion  of 
all  civilized  countries  would  furnish  sufficient  support  of  tne  rule — 
because  the  condemnation  of  the  public  of  the  world  brings  with  it 
a  condim  punishment  for  any  Nation  that  offends,  a  punishmeni 
that  no  Nation  dares  to  face. 

The  chairman  said  that  there  were  two  distinct  propositions  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  first,  broadly  stated,  was  an  attempt  to 
amend  and  improve  existing  international  law  in  the  sense  that  sub- 
marines should  not  be  used  at  all  as  destroyers  of  commerce.  There 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  determining  definitely  when  international- 
law  had  actually  been  amended,  but  he  believed  that  some  means 
could  probably  be  found  of  establishing  a  criterion,  as  for  example, 
by  stating  that  the  agreement  should  be  effective  on  the  adherence 
of  powers  named. 

The  other  proposal,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
accepted  by  Mr.  Boot,  was  that,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  fir^ 
proposal,  the  five  powers  represented  on  the  committee  should  bind 
themselves,  as  among  themselves,  not  to  use  the  submarine  for  the 
destruction  of  commerce.  Quite  apart  from  any  attempt  the  com- 
mittee might  desire  to  make  to  cnange  international  law,  such  a 
proposition  was  entirely  within  the  competency  of  the  powers  here 
represented.  So  far  as  the  American  dele^tes  were  concerned,  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  approval  of  the  policy.  It  was  really  a  practi- 
cal application  of  existmg  rules,  as  it  was  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  submarines  could  operate  successfully  against  commerce  and 
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the  existence  of  the  ezceptiobal  cases  constituted  an  invitation  and 
temptation  to  violation  of  the  law.  On  .this  point  it  was  hoped 
agreement  could  be  reached.  The  two  propositions,  while  distinct, 
could  be  set  forth  in  one  declaration  or  in  separate  declarations.  The 
chairman  desired  to  know  whether  such  discussion  should  take  place 
then  or  should  be  postponed  until  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  chairman  had  pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
cussion had  brought  two  propositions  before  us :  First,  the  chan^  in 
international  law  pro{)osed  m  Article  II  of  Mr.  Root's  resolutions, 
and  second,  the  audition  which  he  himself  had  suggested  in  that 
resolution  whereby  the  powers  represented  on  this  committee  would 
bind  themselves  immediately  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  new  policy 
as  between  themselves.  He  though  it  would  assist  the  consideration 
of  this  Question  if  he  were  to  give  the  exact  words  in  which  his  own 
proposal  should  be  formulate.  He  would  amend  the  last  part  of 
Article  n  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

'^They  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohibition  and  they  agree  to 
be  bound  forthwith  thereby  as  between  themselves,  and  they  invite 
all  other  nations  to  adhere  to  the  present  agreement." 

The  subcommittee  for  drafting  a  resolution  regarding  submarines 
was  made  up  as  follows :  United  States,  Mr.  Root ;  Bntish  Empire, 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes ;  France^  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon,  Mr.  Kammerer; 
Italv,  Signor  Ricci ;  Japan,  Mr.  Hanihara. 

Tne  meeting  then  aajoumed  until  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  December  30, 
1921. 
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PRESENT. 

Untied  States. — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Clark. 

Briiigh  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (for  New  2!ealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).    Accom- 

Sinied  bv  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Flint,  Mr. 
alkin,  Mr.  Mousley. 

France. — ^Mr.  Sarrut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr.  Ponsot. 

/to2y.— Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Albertini, 
Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton.  Accompanied  bv  Marquis  Visconti- 
Venosta,  Count  Pacliano,  Commander  Prince  feuspoli. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara, 
Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt,  Uyeda.    Accomi)anied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  on  Friday,  December  30, 1921,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Boot,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral 
Coonts;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland 
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Geddes,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  ChatfieldL  (for  Australia)  Senator 
Pearce,  (for  New  Zealand)  Sir  John  Salmond,  (for  India)  Mr. 
Safitri;  for  France,  Mr.  Serraut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy, 
Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice 
Admiral  Baron  Acton;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince 
Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda. 

3.  Secretaries  and  technical  advisers  present  included  the  fol- 
lowing: For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Flint,  Mr. 
Malkin,  Mr.  Mousley ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt. 
OdendTial,  Mr.  Ponsot ;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count 
Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Kuspoli;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (in- 
terpreters) were  also  present. 

4.  The  Chairman,  Jm*.  Hughes,  said  that  the  committee  had  under 
consideration  the  second  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  and 
w^ch  had  for  its  object  the  elimination  of  the  suraiarine  as  a 
commerce  destroyer.  There  were  two  phases  of  the  resolution 
under  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour;  Th^  one  was  the 
piroposition  to  amend  the  existing  rules  of  war  so  as  to  provide 
that  sumbarines  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  commerce  de- 
stroyers, and  the  other  was  that  the  five  Governments  here  repre- 
sented should  not  only  reconunend  the  adoption  of  the  new  rules  to 
which  he  had  referred,  but  should  at  once  agree  among  themselves 
that  they  would  observe  such  rules. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  desired  time  to  ooa- 
tinue  the  discussion  of  this  proposition. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  oppose 
the  continuation  of  the  discussion  on  the  second  resolution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Root;  but  as  he  had  said  the  previous  day,  the  Italian  dele- 
gation had  had  to  conmiunicate  with  its  Government.  Its  instruc- 
tions had  not  yet  been  received.  Of  course,  he  wished  to  make  it 
I>lain  that  the  Italian  delegation  had  no  objection  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  debate  if  the  other  delegates  so  wished. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeding, but  he  wished  to  remark  that  as  yet  he  had  been  unable  to 
i^eoeive  instructions  from  his  Government.  It  would  be  an  un- 
profitable discussion,  he  thought,  unless  all  the  delegates  were  pro- 
vided with  instructions  from  their  Governments  and  could  speak 
with  authority. 

Tlie  Chairman  remarked  that  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  that 
the  discussion  be  continued  at  a  time  when  the  French  and  Italian 
delegates  were  in  a  pjosition  to  state  with  definiteness  the  attitude  of 
their  Governments  in  regard  to  the  subjects  presented  for  dis- 
cussion and  he  was  sure  that  the  members  of  the  committee  had  no 
desire  in  any  way  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  at  such  time  or 
in  such  manner  as  would  seem  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  ques- 
tions presented  and  debated  which  their  colleagues  were  not  r^Uy 
in  a  position  to  discuss.  But,  of  course,  if  there  were  any  views 
which  any  of  the  delegates  desired  to  present,  there  was  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Lord  Lee  said  tliat  he  auite  appreciated  the  position  in  which  the 
committee  stood  in  the  absence  of  complete  instructions  to  two  of 
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the  most  important  delegations  here.  He  could  not  help  feeling,  that 
in  the  minas  of  the  French  delegation  and  Government  there  ex- 
isted somcl  piisundluigtanding  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  British 
Government  in  regard  to  submarines  which  it  was  desirable  to  clear 
ap  before  the  French  Government  committed  itself  in  regard  to 
the  second  resolution.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  here  was  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  French  delegation  and  Government  to 
reassure  the  British  Admiralty  and  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  of  which  he  hoped  they  would  avail  themselves.  British 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  use  of  submarines  was  deep-founded 
lyia,  as  the  events  of  the  war  had  shown,  well-founded.  He  had  no 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  reopen  the  question  of 
the  tonnage  of  submarines  to  be  allotted  to  the  different  Powers. 
That  would  not  be  in  order  in  discussing  the  present  resolution. 
What  the  committee  was  considering  was  the  uses  to  which  sub- 
marines might  be  put.  While  the  late  war  showed  that  rules  of 
war  were  of  little  protective  value  when  a  nation  was  in  desperate 
straits,  at  the  same  time  these  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr.  Root 
would,  in  the  view  of  the  British  delegation,  be  of  immense  value 
as  a  deterrent.  They  would  represent  the  most  civilized  opinion  of 
the  world,  and  any  country  who  broke  them  would  be  morally  out- 
lawing itself  and  running  in  an  intensified  form  the  risk  which 
Germany  ran  in  bringing  down  upon  her  head  the  active  hostility 
of  other  civilized  Powers.  But  he  wanted  to  explain  to  his  French 
friends,  if  he  might,  why  it  was  that  the  British  delegation  had 
these  special  apprehensions  which  had  been  expressed  so  forcibly 
in  connection  with  France. 

Lord  Lee  went  on  to  say  that  of  course  there  was  no  one  in  the 
British  delegation^  or  indeed  among  any  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
who  had  not  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration  both  for  Mr.  Sarraut 
and  Admiral  de  Bon.  Mr.  Sarraut  was  obviously  not  only  sincere 
in  everything  that  he  said,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  his  remarks 
breathed  sta^smanship,  moderation,  and  humanity.  As  to  Admiral 
de  Bon,  if  he  would  allow  Lord  Lee  to  say  so  in  his  presence,  every- 
one regarded  him — at  any  rate  those  at  the  Admiralty  who  knew 
of  his  distinguished  record — as  the  very  embodiment  of  French 
chivalry  and  sea  honor  and,  as  Lord  Lee  believed  had  been  said 
before,*  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  officer  in  the  British  fleet 
who  would  not  be  proud  to  serve  under  his  orders  if  the  occasion 
arose.  But  the  difficulty  was  (and  this  was  a  point  that  the  British 
Admiralty  and  the  British  naval  staff  had  to  face) :  They  were 
not  clear  as  to  the  views  of  the  French  naval  staff  on  the  matter 
of  the  utilization  of  submarines  in  time  of  war.  It  was  true  that 
the  views  expressed  by  experts  did  not  always  bv  any  means  deter- 
mine the  action  of  governments;  if  they  did.  no  doubt  every  country 
wonld  some  day  be  placed  in  the  position  which  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bnry  once  described  when  he  said  "If  we  listened  to  the  experts 
we  should  have  to  put  a  garrison  in  the  moon  to  protect  it  against 
an  invasion  from  Mars."  But  the  views  of  naval  staffs,  of  the  ex- 
pert?, were  of  importance  unless  and  until  they  were  disavowed  by 
the  covomments  which  they  ser\'ed. 

^lr.  Briand  quoted  the  other  day  in  his  memorable  speech  the 
atrocious  sentiments  expressed  by  Gen.  Ludendorff  and  by  Von 
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Moltke,' sentiments  which  still  constituted  in  his  view  a  menace  to 
France  and  one  which  it  was  essential  that  France  should  guard 
herself  against.  It  was,  therefore,  he  hoped,  not  improper  nor  in 
any  sense  provocative  if  he  had  to  call  attention  to  the  kind  of 
statement,  the  kind  of  suggestion  of  policy,  which  was  openly  made 
in  high  and  responsible  quarters  of  the  French  naval  general  staff 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  submarines.  If,  as  he  believed,  they 
did  not  represent  the  views  of  the  French  Government,  if,  as  he 
hoped  and  believed,  they  would  be  at  once  repudiated  and  in  an 
effective  manner,  then  possibly  British  apprehensions  and  the  atti- 
tude which  Britain  was  compelled  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  submarines  in  war  might  be  very  largely  modified.  He  felt 
bound  to  give  chapter  and  verse  to  illustrate  the  anxiety  that  was 
felt  in  regard  to  this  matter.  There  was  published  quite  recently 
in  the  "Kevue  Maritime,"  a  technical  and  official  publication,  pulJ- 
lished  in  January,  1920,  under  the  direction  of  tne  French  naval 
general  staff,  a  series  of  articles  now  incorporated,  he  believed,  in 
"  Synth&e  de  la  guerre  sous-marine  "  by  Captaine  de  Frigate  Castes, 
who  at  that  time, was  chief  of  one  of  the  important  bureaus  of  the 
French  naval  staff ;  who  was  now  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Admiral  of  the 
second  division  in  the  Mediterranean  and  who  had  just  been  desig- 
nated as  principal  lecturer  to  the  senior  officers'  course  for  the 
next  year.  Therefore,  he  was  not  quoting  some  retired  naval  officer 
writing  from  his  club;  all  countries  su&red  from  such  gentlemen 
who  propounded  extraordinary  theories.  He  was  speaking  now  of 
a  responsible  officer  of  the  French  naval  staff  in  a  high  position, 
who  wrote  in  particular  an  article  on  "Piracy,"  in  which,  after 
some  preliminary  observations  destined  to  throw  ridicule  on  those 
who  criticized  the  German  methods  in  the  late  war  and  to  treat  them 
with  great  contempt,  he  proceeded  to  say  this : 

"In  the  first  place,  before  throwing  stones  at  the  Germans,  we 
should  have  recalled  that  this  war  of  the  torpedo  was,  like  80 
many  other  novelties  of  our  planet,  the  applicati<Hi  of  an  idea 
which  in  its  origin  was  essentiaUv  Frendi." 

Then  he  quoted  in  support  of  his  view  the  doctrine  which  had 
been  laid  down  some  years  ago  by  Admiral  Aube,  who  was  a  very 
distinguished  and  celebrated  French  minister  of  marine,  who  had 
used  the  following  words  when  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  torpedo 
from  a  torpedo  boat  (Capt.  Castex  went  on  to  point  out  that  they 
were  equally  applicable  to  the  submarine  to-day) : 

"Will  the  torpedo  boat  tdl  the  captain  of  the  liner  that  it  is 
there,  that  it  is  lying  in  wait  for  him,  that  it  can  sink  him,  and 
in  consequence  take  him  prisoner!  In  one  word,  will  it  seize  its 
prize  by  platonic  methods?  On  the  contrary,  at  an  appropriate 
distance,  and  unseen,  the  torpedo  boat  will  follow  the  liner  which 
it  marks  out  for  its  victim.  In  the  dead  of  ni^t,  quietly,  olently, 
it  will  send  to  the  abyss,  the  liner,  cargo,  nassen^ers  and  crew; 
then  with  a  mind  not  only  serene,  but  fuUy  satisfied  with  tbe 
results  achieved,  the  captain  of  the  torpedo  boat  will  oontiniie  his 
cruise," 

Capt.  Castes  continued : 

"The  Germans,  as  is  their  wont,  have  onl^  appropriated  in  this 
case  the  invention  of  others.    The  young  French  school  no  doubt 
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only  had  in  mind  the  torpedo  boat  as  such,  but,  if  the  effect  of 
the  torpedo  is  independent  of  the  tube  which  launches  it,  it  will 
be  agreed  that  the  German  submarine  war  had  its  germ  in  the 
observations  quoted  above.  But  approaching  the  question  from  a 
higher  standpoint  than  that  of  mere  inquiry  as  to  who  conceived 
this  new  form  of  warfare,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Germans 
were  absolutely  justified  in  resorting  to  it." 

Capt  Castex  said,  indeed,  that  to  '^neglect  to  do  so  would  have 
been  to  commit  a  great  blunder."    Further  : 

^*It  is  thus  that  resolute  belligerents  have  acted  throughout  the 
course  of  history  when  people  have  been  engaged  in  desperate 
conflict." 

Further: 

^^To  sum  up,  one  can  see  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  Germans 
which,  militarily  speaking,  is  not  absolutely  correct.  The  failure 
to  ffive  notice  before  torpedoing  has  raised  a  storm  of  protest,  but 
it  is  not  so  inadmissible  as  at  first  sight  appears." 

There  were  man^  other  passages,  Lord  Lee  continued,  of  a  similar 
description,  and  interspersed  among  them  was  the  laying  down 
of  a  aoctrine  with  regard  to  the  value  of  submarines,  to  which  the 
British  Delegation  heartily  subscribed  and  to  which  it  had  shown 
its  adherence  in  the  debates  which  had  preceded  this: 

^^The  submarine  is  a  mediocre  torpedo  boat;  that  is  to  say,  it 
has  only  very  limited  chances  of  damaging  by  means  of  a  torpedo 
a  ship  enjoying,  like  itself,  full  liberty  of  movement  on  the  broad 
sea,  as  is  proved  by  the  relative  immunity  enjoyed  by  big  warships 
even  in  tne  most  dangerous  zones  and  at  times  when  submarines 
were  swarming  around.  With  refi^rd  to  submarines,  the  English 
seem  to  have  an  opinion  very  similar  to  that  which  we  entertain." 

There  was  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  but  Capt.  Castex  con- 
cluded the  first  section  of  his  article  by  quoting  these  words. 

"After  many  centuries  of  effort,  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
the  instrument,  the  system,  the  martingale  is  at  hand  which  will 
overthrow  for  good  and  all  the  naval  power  of  England." 

Lord  Lee  said  he  had  drawn  attention  to  these  passages  because, 
as  he  had  said,  they  were  the  utterances  of  a  responsible  member  of 
the  French  naval  staff  who  at  the  time  of  writing  was  in  a  high 
position  and  was  the  actual  head  of  a  bureau.  These  things  were 
known  to  the  British  naval  staff,  of  course ;  indeed,  they  were  pub- 
lished to  the  world  under  the  authority  of  the  French  naval  staff. 
Now  this  officer,  who  was  appointed  principal  lecturer  to  the  Senior 
Officers'  Course,  would,  no  doubt,  unless  a  change  of  policy  took 
place,  be  pouring  what  tne  British  delegation  regarded  as  this  infamy 
and  this  poison  into  the  ears  of  the  serving  officers  of  the  French 
Navy,  liiat  was  the  justification  for  what  he  could  only  describe 
as  the  apprehensions  and  even  bitterness  that  the  British  delegation 
most  feel  in  the  thought  that  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
their  present  allies,  their  late  comrades  m  arms  in  the  greatest  war 
the  world  had  ever  known,  should  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
warfare  of  that  kind.  It  seemed  to  him,  now  that  these  apprehen- 
sions had  been  expressed,  that  the  way  was  open  for  the  French 
ddention  and  the  French  Government,  as  he  fervently  trusted  they 
womd,  to  disavow  and  repudiate  these  things.  He  suggested  re- 
spectfully that  there  was  only  one  way  in  which  that  could  effect- 
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ively  be  done,  and  that  was  by  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
which  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  Root,  ana  particularly  Xo.  2,  with 
the  amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour  attached  to  it. 

The  French  had  told  the  committee  here  a^in  and  again  that  they 
only  required  submarines  for  purposes  of  defense,  particularly  for 
the  defense  of  their  colonial  possessions,  their  home  ports,  and  their 
lines  of  communication.  There  had  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  utility  of  submarines  for  these  purposes,  but  now,  it  seemed  to 
Lord  Lee,  there  was  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world  Uiat 
they  meant  what  they  said  in  regard  to  this,  and  that  the}'  were 
not  prepared  under  any  circumstances  to  consider  the  use  of  sub- 
marines in  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans  used  them  in  the 
war,  which  a  member  of  their  general  staff  had  claimed  as  their 
own  and  as  being  in  every  way  legitimate  and  desirable.  If  that 
repudiation  took  place,  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  could  be  effective, 
then  the  position,  so  far  as  the  British  people  were  concerned,  would 
be  very  largely  changed;  the  feeling  they  liad  of  apprehension  and 
even  of  bitterness  would  be  removed,  because  he  was  sure  his  French 
friends  would  believe  him  when  he  said  this,  that  they  took  no  pleas- 
ure in  any  kind  of  recrimination,  public  or  private;  they  regarded 
it  as  an  offense  and  a  reproach  to  the  world  that  such  a  thing  should 
ever  take  place  between  them.  But  here  was  a  situation  where  the 
very  existence  of  Britain,  its  life  as  a  nation,  might  be  at  stake,  and 
now  was  the  chance  of  the  conference,  and  perhaps  the  only  chance, 
of  making  its  appeal  to  the  world  to  remove  the  horrors  which  were 
80  vivid  m  the  minds  of  everyone.  If  this  resolution  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Balfour  were  accepted  by  every  nation  around  this  table,  as 
applying  to  themselves  and  their  conduct  in  any  future  wars  as 
between  themselves,  then,  he  thought  he  might  say,  that  France 
would  have  regained  much  of  the  ground  which  he  believed  had 
been  lost  between  them,  largely  through  a  misunderstanding,  a 
genuine  misunderstanding,  in  their  hearts.  If  that  were  done  all 
her  friends,  among  whom  he  was  proud  to  count  himself  one,  would 
unfeignedly  rejoice. 

Admiral  de  Bon  said,  afte  rthanking  Lord  Lee  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  for  the  flattering  expressions  used  by  him  in 
regard  to  Admiral  de  Bon,  he  wished  to  declare  that  he  considered 
it  a  great  good  happiness  and  a  great  honor  in  his  life  to  have 
collaborated  during  several  years,  especially  through  the  most  try- 
ing hours  of  the  war,  with  his  mends  of  the  British  Admiralty, 
among  whom  he  had  made  deep  and  lasting  friendships  which  would 
endure  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  had  been  deeply  gratified  by  Lord  Lee's  statement.  Since  the 
l>e^inning  of  the  discussion  he  had  been  unable  to  comprehend  the 
misunderstanding  which  seemed  to  have  arisen  between  them,  be- 
cauw* — he  stated  it  openly  and  declared  it  most  emphatically — there 
waH  nothing  more  foreign  to  the  minds  of  the  French  than  the  idea 
iff  attacking  a  friend.  It  was  not  even  conceivable  to  them.  Their 
only  regret  was  that  this  misunderstanding  had  lasted  so  long  and 
tliat  thev  had  not  known  that  it  was  based  on  an  article  like  that 
written  by  Capt.  Castex. 

He  wah,  it  was  true,  an  officer  who  belonged  to  tlie  general  staff,  but 
who  was  attached  to  a  literary  section.    He  was  above  all  a  man 
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of  letters.  His  article  had  been  published  in  the  Kevue  Maritime, 
which  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  organ  recognized  by  the  French 
Navy,  but  on  its  title  page  it  bore  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
French  Admiralty  ana  general  staff  declined  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility whatever  as  regards  the  utterances  contained  in  the  articles, 
which  responsibility  rested  wholly  with  the  authors  of  the  articles. 
Each  writer  was  free  to  express  his  own  opinions,  but  he  did  so  at 
his  own  risk. 

The  charge  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  man  who  wrote  that 
article,  and  to  him  only.  The  article  in  no  way  represented,  thank 
heaven,  the  views  of  the  French  Navy. 

Capt.  Castex  brought  up  an  old  argument  regarding  the  torpedo 
boat.  Admiral  de  Ik>n  had  told  the  committee  only  the  other  day, 
in  regard  to  the  submarine,  that  once  more  the  same  stages  of  dis- 
cussion were  being  j?one  through  which  marked  the  appearance  of 
the  torpedo  boat.  Tnere  had  ^n  no  instance  in  history  when  the 
appearance  of  a  new  weapon  had  not  unleashed  a  sort  of  fanaticism 
in  the  ranks  of  the  partisans;  there  were  always  extremists  who 
wished  to  impose  their  ideas,  and  made  fantastic  statements  to  that 
end.  But  in  the  end  common  sense  always  stepped  in  and  public 
opinion  kept  the  ultimate  judgment  within  reasonable  limits. 

At  the  tmie  when  frantic  enthusiasts  believed  that  torpedo  boats 
were  the  noblest  of  inventions,  abominable  things  appeared  in  print 
which  had  no  effect  on  actual  practice  or  on  the  doctrines  adopted 
bv  the  various  Governments  with  regard  to  the  use  of  torpedo  boats. 
He  could  find  no  better  way  of  condemning  the  article  in  question. 

The  author  of  that  article  had  written  what  the  French  delega- 
tion considered  to  be  a  monstrosity.  The  French  delegation  had 
repeatedly  stated  that  it  unreservedly  condemned  the  practices  of 
the  Grerman  submarines  during  the  late  war  and  that  it  desired 
that  a  declaration  strongly  condemning  them  should  issue  from  the 
conference  and  be  spread  over  the  entire  world* 

He  begged  Lord  jLee  to  believe  that  the  French  Navy  had  never 
harbored  any  idea  of  using  methods  of  war  practiced  by  the  German 
^ubmarines  (for  which  they  felt  only  horror)  against  the  British 
Empire,  nor  against  any  other  country  whatever. 

ne  maintained  that  the  honor  of  the  French  genertil  staff,  and 
of  the  French  Navy,  which  had  a  record  of  centuries  of  struggle 
without  a  single  stain  on  their  escutcheons-could  not  be  suUiea  oy 
the  article  in  question.  This  article  was  the  work  of  an  officer  who 
was  a  man  of  letters  rather  than  a  sailor:  and  Admiral  de  Bon 
fonnallv  repudiated  it  in  the  name  of  the  French  Naw. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  tliat  althou<rh  he  must  await  the  instructions 
of  hLs  (iovemment  with  regard  to  certain  points  in  the  resolutions 
proposed  by  Mr.  Root,  he  had  no  need  oi  any  instructions  to  as- 
sociate his  sentiments  with  those  of  Admiral  de  Bon,  which  he 
solemnly  confirmed  as  head  of  the  French  delegation,  or  to  offer 
the  French  (lovernnient's  formal  repudiation  of  those  methotls  of 
warfare  which  had  just  been  mentioned. 

He  hoped  that  these  explanations — he  thanked  Lonl  I^ee  for 
having  given  him  the  opportunity  to  make  them — would  he  of  such 
a  character  as  to  dis|>el  for  all  time  the  misunderstanding  which, 
lo  his  profound  regret,  had  arisen  between  them — »  nusunuei^stand- 
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ing  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  reason  or  the  nature.  He 
hoped  and  believed,  moreover,  that  all  the  delegates  might  draw 
a  lesson  of  mutual  confidence  from  this  incident  whidi  would 
permit  them  in  future  to  avoid  misunderstandings  of  this  sort  by 
forming  the  habit  of  frank  and  forehanded  explanations.  The  mis- 
understanding which  had  arisen  mi^ht  easily  have  been  avoided, 
even  before  it  was  thought  of,  by  a  direct  and  friendly  conversation 
in  which  the  French  ddegation  would  have  been  glaa  to  take  part 
had  the  opportunity  been  offered  them.  In  future,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned^  they  would  continue  to  have  the  same  sincere  desire 
to  explain  their  point  of  view  before  public  opinion  had  been 
molded  under  such  circumstances  as  had  been  seen. 

Lord  Lee  had  uttered  a  word  with  which  he    (Mr.  Sarraut) 
would  not  reproach  him,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  use  the  word  ''re- 

E roach"  in  speaking  of  friends.  He  had  spoken  of  the  ground  which 
ad  been  lost  by  trance  since  these  deliberations  commenced.  This 
phrase  was  well  known  to  the  French  delegation;  they  had  heard 
it  throughout  the  war ;  there  were  days  when  France  lost  ground  or 
positions  which  nevertheless  she  contrived  to  regain  immediately. 
He  was  well  aware  that  every  day  in  the  press  the  French  delega- 
tion witnessed  a  campai^  of  bitter  criticism  launched  against  their 
country,  against  the  motives  of  France,  to  the  end  that  she  might  be 
made  to  appear  under  an  aggressive  guise  of  imperialism  and  militar- 
ism. That  very  morning  there  was  an  odious  caricature  represent- 
ing France  trying  on  the  spiked  hdmet  of  Prussia.  The  French 
dde^tion  had  borne  these  attacks  calmly  and  with  serenity,  not 
widung  to  embitter  the  discussion  by  replying  to  them.  Strong 
in  their  right  and  in  their  loyalty,  they  had  remained  ffllent  in 
spite  of  the  violent  prejudice  which  this  campaign  was  arousing 
against  them.  There  were  times,  Mr.  Sarraut  said,  when  one  must 
suffer  for  one's  friends;  true  friendship  was  measured  by  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifices  suffered  in  its  name ;  but, J  ust  as  the  French  delega- 
tion had  never  dreamed  of  holding  their  British  friends  responsible 
for  these  cruel  attacks,  so  the  British  delegation  should  not  dream 
of  thinldng  that  that  organization  which  rranoe  had  created  for 
her  national  defense,  in  the  name  of  the  right  of  French  sovereignty, 
and  for  the  protection  of  vital  interests  with  which  the  French  were 
better  accquainted  than  any  one  else,  could  possibly  be  directed 
against  friends. 

If  each  and  every  day  the  members  of  the  French  delegation  had 
to  continue  to  defend  themselves  against  such  suspicions;  if,  when 
they  had  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  working  for  the  proposed 
peace  by  means  of  the  reduction  of  armaments,  they  must  constantly 
see  the  specter  of  war  dangled  before  them  and  be  made  aware  of 
an  undercurrent  of  thought  concerning  mutual  threats  or  of  the 
idea  that  is  attributed  to  them  of  plans  of  aggression  against  those 
who  had  mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  French  soldiers  on 
all  the  battle  fields  of  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  known ;  then 
indeed  they  would  be  impatient  to  see  the  end  of  a  conference  which 
had  brought  them  the  bitterness  of  such  a  disappointment.  They 
were  impatient  to  see  a  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  unwholesome  insinuations.  The  French  people  had  been 
given  to  understand  (and  in  what  terms  I)  that  even  before  recan- 


stitutin^  their  defensive  forces,  and  before  thinking  of  again  for- 
tifying their  country  against  renewed  devastation,  they  wouhl  do 
well  to  pay  their  debts.  They  felt  no  shame  for  those  debts,  nor  did 
they  forget  them;  they  regarded  them  with  pride  as  the  wounded 
man  his  scars. 

There  were  things  more  painful  to  the  French  people  than  these ; 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  their  gratitude  and  affection  toward  their 
great  ally.  Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  could  attest  its  sincerity  and 
with  very  deep  emotion.  He  had  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  at  the  moment  when  the  Avar  of  1914  was  declared  against 
them;  and  never  without  profoimd  emotion  did  he  recall  the  feel- 
ing of  exaltation  that  he  experienced  w^hen,  in  ministerial  council, 
he  learned  that  the  English  Army  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
had  called  the  "  contemptible  little  arn^^v,"  and  which  was  to  become 
the  great  and  powerful  British  Army,  had  just  alipied  itself  reso- 
lutely at  the  side  of  France  in  the  vast  conflict  which  was  looming 
up.  He  would  never  forget  that  hour;  it  was  eternally  graven  on 
his  heart;  and  it  had  always  dominated  his  thought.  Truly  there 
had  been  enough  of  these  misunderstandings;  they  must  be  done 
away  with !  Mr.  Sarraut,  for  his  part,  hoped  for  it  with  all  his 
heart  I  Mutual  confidence  free  of  all  reserve  must  again  prevail 
among  the  nations  represented  at  the  conference.  In  this  respect 
the  French  Government  had  given  and  was  ready  to  give  every 
piaranty;  its  word  indeed  should  suffice.  Mr.  Sarraut  concluded 
by  saying  that  if  he  did  not  ask  to  pursue  the  discussion  of  the  sec- 
ond resolution,  and  to  formulate  the  conclusions  which  as  all  pres- 
ent must  appreciate  rose  to  his  lips,  it  was  in  order  that  the  expres- 
>ion  of  his  feelings  might  have  not  only  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
the  French  delegation  but  might  be  clothed  with  all  the  moral  force 
that  belonged  to  the  decisions  of  the  French  Government. 

Mr.  Hanihari  said  that  so  far  as  the  Japanese  delegation  itself 
was  cancerned  no  objection  was  seen  to  the  adcmtion  of  Article  II 
of  the  proposed  resolution  as  amended  by  Mr.  Balfour.  However, 
as  a  matti'r  of  formalitv  and  procedure,  they  were  re(|uired  to  submit 
to  their  Cjovernment  the  precise  text  of  it,  and  ask  for  instructions 
thoreon  liefore  they  could  give  formal  a.^sent  to  it. 

Tlie  chairman  asked  whether  anyone  desired  to  speak  further 
uiK)n  this  matter  at  that  time.  As  the  representatives  of  three  of 
the  (iovernments  were  not  in  a  position  at  the  moment  to  speak 
under  definite  instructions  with  respect  to  this  article,  it  seemed 
♦leairable  that  the  discussion  should  be  postponed.  The  committee 
•»'ould  then  come  to  the  third  resolution;  but  anticipating  what 
^vould  probably  be  said  with  regard  to  it,  the  chairman  suggested 
Miat  the  same  course  be  adopteil,  and  that  both  these  resolutions 
(which  had  a  relation  to  each  other)  should  go  over  for  further 
<liscus8ion  until  such  time  as  the  chairman  was  advised  by  the 
delegations  that  they  had  received  instructions  and  were  read3'  to 
proceed. 

Senator  Pearce  said  that  there  was  one  point  involved  in 
Article  III  which  might  possible  require  amendment,  and,  if  so,  he 
thought  it  might  be  advisable  to  embody  this  amendment  at  once. 
He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  declaration  included  perbons  in 

s.  Doc.  126,  er-s 
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service  of  any  of  the  powei's  "  adopting  these  rules/'  If  the  reso- 
hition  were  adopted  in  its  pres(^nt  lorm,  it  would  mean  that  whilst 
the  officers  of  the  nations  which  adhered  to  these  articles  would 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  under  Article  III,  the  officers  of  nations  not 
adhering  would  not  be  so  liable.  lie  thought,  however,  that  an 
amendment  should  be  made  so  that  the  iniles  mipht  become  part  of 
international  law,  with  general  application,  in  order  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  R(K)t  said  that  the  point  to  which  Senator  Pearce  hatl 
referred  was  very  important  and  very  interesting.  The  draft 
limited  its  operations  to  those  powers  which  had  adopted  the  rules; 
but  the  question  whether  it  should  be  so  limited  or  should  extend  to 
other  powers  was  a  question  open  to  discussion,  upon  which  different 
views  might  be  taken.  That  question  was  in  the  proposition,  and 
as  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that  there  was  not  to  be  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject  at  the  time,  he  would  content  himself  with  an 
acknowledgment  to  Senator  Pearce  of  the  importance  and  interest  of 
the  suggestion  which  he  had  raised. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  seemed  quite  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee should  not  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions 
in  parts  when  several  of  the  delegations  were  not  in  position  to 
discuss  them  under  appropriate  instructions.  As  had  been  said. 
the  point  which  had  been  raised  by  Senator  Pearce  was  one  which 
could  not  very  well  be  discussed  without  bringing  into  the  discussion 
the  general  bearing  of  the  resolution,  its  im{X)rt,  the  policy  involved 
in  it,  and  a  number  of  questions  which  would  have  relation  to  the 
particular  point  raised.  With  the  committee's  permission  he  would 
assume  that  the  discussion  of  both  the  second  and  the  third  resolu- 
ticms  should  be  postponed  until  the  chair  w«is  advised  that  the 
delegations  had  heard  from  their  Governments  and  were  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion :  in  the  meantime,  of  course,  any  amend- 
ments which  occurred  to  any  of  the  delegates  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification  or  modification  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Root  or  of  the  chair,  so  that  they  might  be  circulated,  if  desired, 
among  the  delegations  and  might  be  taken  under  advisement  pending 
full  explication  and  consideration  at  the  time  when  the  discussion 
was  resumed.  • 

With  the  committee's  i)ermission,  therefore,  the  resolution  which 
had  been  proposed  the  other  dav,  and  the  discussion  of  which  had 
been  postponed  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  tonna<re  of  indi- 
vidual ships  of  war,  other  than  capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers, 
would  be  taken  up.  That  resolution,  as  propofeil  and  as  amendecl, 
was  now  presented  as  follows: 

"  No  ship  of  war  other  than  a  capital  ship  or  aircraft  carrier  here- 
after built  shall  exceed  a  total  tonnage  displacement  of  I0,0(»  tons, 
an<l  no  guns  shall  Im?  carried  by  any  such  ship  other  than  a  capital 
ship  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  S  inches.'' 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  would  recall  that  general 
agreement  ha<l  been  expressed  with  the  provision  of  the  resolution 
as  to  the  limitation  of  armament  in  the  case  of  ships  of  war  other 
than  capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers,  i.  e.,  that  no  guns  should  be 
carried  with  a  calil)er  in  excess  of  S  inches. 

There  were  reservaticms,  however,  with  respect  to  the  limitation 
on  total  tonnage,  i.  e.,  the  suggested  limitation  of  a  total  tonnage 
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tlisplaeement  of  KMKM)  tons.  The  chairman  asked  if  tlie  committee 
%v(mhl  take  up  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

liaron  Kato  sand  that  on  I)ehalf  of  the  Japanese  delegation 
he  accepted  the  proposal  to  limit  the  tonnage  of  light  cruisers  to 
10,00()  and  the  caliber  of  guns  carried  by  such  ships  not  to  exceed  8 
inches.  He  asked,  however,  that  he  be  permitted  to  make  a  sug- 
in^tion  while  he  was  on  his  feet.  The  question  of  large  merchant 
ships  with  high  speed  should  be  considered  according  to  the  principle 
enunciated  in  paragraph  30  of  the  original  American  plan.  I'^nless 
this  question  were  scuttled,  he  feared  that  the  limitatitm  put  upon 
light  cruisers  would  remain  meaningless. 

16.  The  chairman  said,  with  reference  to  the  last  suggestion  of 
Baron  Kato,  that  he  ought  to  say  that  the  question  of  merchant  >hips 
and  appropriate  regulations  witli  re<rard  to  their  use  or  to  the  urma> 
ments  applied  uiK)n  them,  to  the  end  that  they  should  not  be  used  t4) 
contravene  or  make*  futile  the  limitations  upon  which  the  committee 
might  l)c  able  to  agree,  would  l)e  brought  up  later  for  discussion. 
That  was  a  very  important  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  range  of  applicati<m  of  the  present  res»*l:ition, 
he  felt  l)ound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
originally  it  had  l)een  pro|x)sed  to  refer  to  auxiliarv  cruisers,  but 
that  at  the  suggestion  of  I^ord  Ix*e,  that  resolution  ha<t  lx»en  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  '*  Xo  ship^of  war  other  than  a  capital  ship  or 
aircraft  carrier:"  he  assumed  that  the  limitation  therein  expressed 
referred  to  every  ship  of  war  other  than  a  ca])ital  ship  or  aircraft 
carrier,  of  every  sort  built  hereafter. 

There  were  three  exceptions  to  the  applicnti(m  with  re«^pect  to 
tonnage  displacement  and  armament,  and  those  tliret*  exceptions  wen» 
capital  ships,  aircraft  carriers,  and  ships  now  existing.  These  were 
the  three  exceptions.  This  tlid  not  apply  to  any  ship  existing,  but 
it  did  apply  to  every  ship  of  war  hereafter  built  which  did  not 
rome  within  the  category  of  capital  ship  or  aircraft  carrier.  It  was 
iinjK>rtant  that  that  l)e  understood  l)efore  it  was  acted  up<m. 

If  he  had  interpreted  the  amended  resolution  Cf)rrectly.  he 
was  inclined  to  the  view  that  its  meaning  woidd  1h>  clearer,  if  then* 
were  some  change  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie  words,  and  he  sug- 
gestwl  the  following: 

•*  Xo  ship  of  war  hen»aftcr  built,  other  than  a  cii)>ital  ship  or 
aircraft  carrier,  shall  ex<«HMl  n  total  tonnage  displa<*ement  of  lO.(KH) 
tons.  «n<l  no  gun  shall  Im»  carrie<l  by  any  ship  of  war  hen»after.  other 
than  a  capital  ship,  with  a  caliber  in  ex(M*ss  <if  H  inches.'' 

The  chairman  tiien  asked  whetlier  the  rommitt<»e  should  pn>ceed 
Co  a  discussion  of  this  question. 

Admiral  Arton  accepte<I  for  the  Italian  <lelegation  the  proposal 
just  read  by  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  situation  was  that  all  the  iniwers 
prpsi*nt  had  arconted  the  nsoluticm  with  the  exception  of  the  French 
flelegation,  which  had  not  as  yet  rercived  definite  instructions  upon 


the  iNiint.     The  mnttrr  would   then* fore  Im»  delayed   until   he   was 
notihinl  tluit  surh  instructions  had  Imm^u  nnvived. 

The  meeting  whs  then  a<ljourne«l  until  *\  p.  ni..  I)eei»nil)er  HO.  11^'Jl. 
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service  of  any  of  the  powers  "  adopting  these  rules."  If  the  reso- 
hition  were  adopted  in  its  present  form,  it  would  mean  that  whilst 
the  officers  of  the  nations  which  adhered  to  these  articles  would 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  under  Article  III,  the  officers  of  nations  not 
adhering  would  not  be  so  liable.  He  thought,  however,  that  an 
amendment  should  be  made  so  that  the  rales  might  become  part  of 
international  law,  with  general  application,  in  order  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  point  to  which  Senator  Pearce  had 
refei-red  was  very  important  and  very  interesting.  The  draft 
limited  its  operations  to  those  powers  which  had  adopted  the  rules: 
but  the  question  whether  it  should  be  so  limited  or  should  extend  to 
other  powers  w^as  a  question  open  to  discussion,  upon  which  different 
views  might  be  taken.  That  question  was  in  the  proposition,  and 
as  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that  there  was  not  to  be  a  discussion 
upon  the  subject  at  the  time,  he  would  content  himself  with  an 
acknowled^ent  to  Senator  Pearce  of  the  importance  and  interest  of 
the  suggestion  which  he  had  raised. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  seemed  quite  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee should  not  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions 
in  parts  when  several  of  the  delegations  were  not  in  position  to 
discuss  them  under  appropriate  instructions.  As  had  been  said, 
the  point  which  had  been  raised  by  Senator  Pearce  was  one  which 
could  not  very  well  be  discussed  without  bringing  into  the  discussion 
the  general  bearing  of  the  resolution,  its  import,  the  policy  involved 
in  it,  and  a  number  of  questions  which  would  have  relation  to  the 
particular  point  raised.  With  the  committee's  permission  he  would 
assume  that  the  discussion  of  both  the  second  and  the  third  resolu- 
tions should  be  postponed  until  the  chair  was  advised  that  the 
delegations  had  heard  from  their  Governments  and  were  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion ;  in  the  meantime,  of  course,  any  amend- 
ments which  occurred  to  any  of  the  delegates  for  (he  purpose  of 
clarification  or  modification  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Root  or  of  the  chair,  so  that  they  might  be  circulated,  if  desired, 
among  the  delegations  and  might  be  taken  under  advisement  pending 
full  explication  and  consideration  at  the  time  when  the  discussion 
was  resumed.  • 

With  the  committee's  permission,  therefore,  the  resolution  which 
had  been  proposed  the  other  day,  and  tlie  discussion  of  which  had 
been  postponed  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  the  tonnage  of  indi- 
vidual ships  of  war,  other  than  capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers, 
would  be  taken  up.  That  resolution,  as  proposed  and  as  amended, 
was  now  presented  as  follows: 

**  No  ship  of  war  other  than  a  capital  ship  or  aircraft  carrier  here- 
after built  shall  exceed  a  total  tonnage  displacement  of  10,000  tons, 
and  no  guns  shall  be  carried  by  any  such  ship  other  than  a  capital 
ship  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  8  inches." 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  would  recall  that  general 
agreement  had  been  expressed  with  the  provision  of  the  resolution 
as  to  the  limitation  of  armament  in  the  case  of  ships  of  war  other 
than  capital  ships  or  aircraft  carriers,  i.  e.,  that  no  gims  should  be 
carried  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  8  inches. 

There  were  reservations,  however,  with  respect  to  the  limitation 
on  total  tonnage,  i.  e.,  the  suggested  limitation  of  a  total  tonnage 
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<lisplaceinent  of  10,(X)()  tons.  The  chairman  asked  if  the  committee 
would  take  up  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Baron  Kato  sand  that  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  delegation 
he  accepted  the  proposal  to  limit  the  tonnage  of  light  cruisers  to 
lOjOOO  and  the  caliber  of  guns  carried  by  such  ships  not  to  exceed  8 
inches.  He  asked,  however,  that  he  be  permitted  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion  while  he  was  on  his  feet.  The  question  of  large  merchant 
ships  with  high  speed  should  be  considered  according  to  the  principle 
enunciated  in  paragraph  30  of  the  original  American  plan.  Unless 
this  question  were  settled,  he  feared  that  the  limitation  put  upon 
light  cruisers  would  remain  meaningless. 

16.  The  chairman  said,  with  reference  to  the  last  suggestion  of 
Karon  Kato,  that  he  ought  to  say  that  the  question  of  merchant  ships 
and  appropriate  regulations  with  regard  to  their  use  or  to  the  arma- 
ments applied  uix>n  them,  to  the  end  that  they  should  not  be  used  t^) 
contravene  or  make'  futile  the  limitations  upon  which  the  committee 
might  be  able  to  agree,  would  be  brought  up  later  for  discussion. 
That  was  a  very  important  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  range  of  application  of  the  present  res^lacion, 
he  felt  bound  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  t!ie  fact  that 
originally  it  had  been  proposed  to  refer  to  auxiliarv  cruisers,  but 
that  at  the  suggestion  of  I^rd  Lee,  that  resolution  ha(I  been  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  "  No  ship^  of  war  other  than  a  capital  ship  or 
aircraft  carrier:"  he  assumed  that  the  limitation  therein  expressed 
referred  to  every  ship  of  war  other  than  a  capital  ship  or  aircraft 
carrier,  of  every  sort  built  hereafter. 

There  were  three  exceptions  to  the  application  with  respect  to 
tonnage  displacement  and  armament,  and  those  three  exceptions  were 
capital  ships,  aircraft  carriers,  and  ships  now  existing.  These  were 
the  three  exceptions.  This  did  not  apply  to  any  ship  existing,  but 
it  did  apply  to  every  ship  of  war  hereafter  built  which  did  not 
come  within  the  category  of  capital  ship  or  aircraft  carrier.  It  was 
imnortcnt  that  that  be  understood  before  it  was  acted  ui)on. 

if  he  had  interpreted  the  amended  resolution  correctly,  lie 
was  inclined  to  the  view  that  its  meaning  would  be  clearer,  if  "there 
were  some  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  he  sug- 
gested the  following: 

'*Xo  ship  of  war  hereafter  built,  other  than  a  capital  ship  or 
aircraft  carrier,  shall  exceed  a  total  tonnage  displacement  of  1(),(K)0 
tons,  ami  no  gun  shall  l)e  carrie<l  by  any  shi])  of  war  hereafter,  other 
than  a  capital  ship,  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  8  inches.'' 

The  chairman  then  asked  whether  the  committee  should  pn)ceed 
to  a  discussion  of  this  question. 

Admiral  Acton  accepted  for  the  Italian  delegation  the  proposal 
just  read  by  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  situation  was  that  all  the  powers 
present  had  accepted  the  i-esohition  with  the  exception  of  the  French 
<lelegation,  which  had  not  as  yet  received  definite  instructicms  upon 
the  point.  The  matter  would  theivfore  be  delayed  until  he  was 
notihed  that  such  instructions  had  been  received. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  3  p.  m.,  December  30,  19*21. 
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FOTTBTEENTH   MEETING — FBIDAT,    DECEMBEB   30,    1921,   3   P.    H. 

PRESENT. 

Cjuttd  Stdtes. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood,  Col.  Koosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wright,  ilr.  Clark. 

British  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India). 
Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Domville,  Mr.  Knowles. 

France. — Mr.  Sarraut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend^hal. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron 
Acton.    Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japfui. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
Capt.  I'yechi.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  Secretary  (leneral.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont.     Mr.  Camerlynck,  interpreter. 

1.  The  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room,  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  30,  1921,  at  3  o'cloc*k. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwdbd,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral 
Coontz.;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Aus- 
tralia) ,  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand) ,  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) : 
for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy,  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton;  for  Japan, 
Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt. 
ITyeda. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  tlie  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark ;  for  the  British  Em- 
pire, Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Knowles;  for  France, 
Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal;  for  Italy,  Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

Tlie  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson 
and  Mr.  Pierrepont,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  (interpreter)  wax 
also   present. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that  he  assumed  that  the 
iM\t  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  conmiittee  for  discussion  was 
th<*  pr'>posal  with  regard  to  the  total  tonnage  of  airplane  carriers 
whi'li  euch  of  the  powers  should  have  as  a  maximum  under  the  pn)- 
posed  a^^reeniont.  This  was  item  23  of  the  proposal  circulated  at  the 
o[>enintr  of  the  conference  on  behalf  of  the  American  Government. 

'•It  was  proposed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  airplane  carrier? 
allowed  each  power  should  be  as  follows: 

\'\\\\ii\   States 80,000  tons. 

(;r..:ii    r»rlhUii 80,000  tons. 

Jnpnii  .        48.000  tons. 

"  Provided,  however,  that  no  power  party  to  this  agreement  whoso 
total  :  rinaj!e  in  airplane  carriers  on  November  11,  1921,  exceeds  the 
pn-^  r  ')(m1  tonna^fp  shall  be  required  to  scrap  such  except  tonnage 


until  n'placoraents  be«2:in,  at  which  time  the  total  tonnage  of  airplane 
carriers  for  each  nation  shall  be  reduced  to  the  prescribed  allowance 
as  herein  stated. 

''24.  (a)  All  airplane  carriers  whose  keels  have  been  laid  down 
by  No\  ember  11, 1921,  may  be  carried  to  completion. 

"  (&)  No  new  airplane  carrier  tonnage  except  replacement  tonnapre 
jjs  provided  herein  shall  be  laid  down  during  the  period  of  this 
agreement ;  provided,  however,  that  such  nations  as  have  not  reached 
tlio  air])lane  carrier  tonnage  hereinbefore  stated  may  construct  ton- 
natre  up  to  the  limit  of  their  allowance. 

"  2.").  Airplan'e  carriers  shall  be  scrapped  in  accordance  with  methods 
to  be  agreed  upon." 

And  there  was  a  supplement  to  those  proposals,  the  additional 
proposal  being  as  follows: 

"Xo  airplane  carrier  shall  be  laid  down  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement  whose  tonnage  displacement  is  in  excess  of  27,000  tons, 
and  no  gun  shall  be  carried  by  any  such  ship  other  than  a  capital  ship 
with  a  calil^er  in  excess  of  8  inches." 

The  chairman  said  that  he  ought  to  add  that  the  allowance  to  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  as  stated  in  item  23  of 
the  proposal,  was  based  on  the  ratio  which  had  been  proposed  with 
respect  to  capital  ships  of  6-6-3,  and,  if  the  same  ratios  were  pro- 
vined  with  respect  to  Franco  and  Italy  as  would  l)e  furnished  by 
the  relation  of  the  capital  ship  tonnage  agi'ee  upon,  of  coui-se  the 
figures  would  correspond  accordingly. 

There  were  a  number  of  points  embraced  in  the  proposition.  Tie 
supposed  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  the  committee  should 
mit  scatter  the  discussion  by  talking  to  different  points  at  the  same 
time:  and,  if  it  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  delegates,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  committee  becrin  with  the  discussion  of  the  maximum  limi- 
tation of  total  tonnage,  i.  e.,  the  maximum  allowed  for  the  total 
tonnage  of  airplane  cari'iers — not  the  maximum  for  individual  car- 
riers, but  the  total  tonnage  allowed  for  airi)lane  carriers  as  stated 
in  the  proposal,  namely,  T'^^nited  States  80,()(X)  tons.  Great  Britain 
80.000  tons,  Japan  48,000  tons,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  capitnl 
ship  tonnage  allowed. 

Admiral  Acton  then  read  the  following  statement : 

"With  respect  to  aircraft  carriers,  the  Ameri(*an  proposals  assign 
to  Italy  28,000  tons,  corresponding  to  the  capital  ship  tonnage  of 
175,000  tons  already  detennined  upon.  This  would  permit  the  con- 
J«truction  of  only  one  ainTaft  carrier  of  the  maximum  of  27.00(> 
tons  agreed  upon  for  this  class  of  vessel.  It  must,  however,  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  if  a  single  vessel  of  this  character  weiv 
obliged  to  go  into  drv  dock  or  were  to  be  sunk  at  sea,  Italy  would 
find  herself  tmder  these  circumstances  temponirily  or  definitely 
without  any  aircraft  carrier  .whatsoever.  We  believe  it  therefore  to 
be  indispensable  that  we  should  be  ecjuipped  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
aircraft  carriers  superior  to  that  which  has  Immmi  a-sigiicd  to  us.  To 
l»e  precise,  we  ask  as  otir  minimum  a  tonnage  corrcsixuidinLT  to  a 
figiire  double  that  of  the  maximum  tonnage  displnroment  allowed 
to  individual  vessels  of  this  class,  i.  e.,  .M.^vxi  ions.  It  is  mnre- 
orer  understood  that  if  a  tonnage  superior  to  ."iknni)  tons  is  a.^^igned 
to  any  other  ^fediterranean  iH)wer.  we  demand  a  parity  of  treatment 
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in  tliis  respect ;  i.  e.,  we  demand  the  allowance  of  an  equal  amount 
of  tonnage." 

The  chairman  said  merely  as  a  matter  of  clarification  he  would 
like  to  ask  whetJier,  when  Admiral  Acton  spoke  of  "any  other  power 
in  the  Mediterranean,''  he  included  Great  Britain. 

Admiral  Acton  replied  in  the  negative. 

Lord  I^ee  said  he  had  listened  with  attention  and  with  a  certain 
sympathy  to  the  remarks  of  Admiral  Acton,  because  the  admiral 
had  suggested  a  situation  which  might  and  perhaps  must  occur  in 
every  navy  through  a  ship  being  out  of  action  at  intervals  during 
her  career.  The  admiral  had  complained  that,  having  only  one  air- 
plane carrier,  the  Italian  Navy  would  be  deprived  altogether  of  that 
arm  if  their  one  sliip  happened  to  be  in  dock  or  out  of  action.  Look- 
ing at  the  matter  impartially  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  claim  put 
forward  by  the  Italian  delegation  was  very  difficult  to  resist.  Since 
the  })roposal  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  limit  the  maximum 
size  of  airplane  carriers  to  27,000  tons,  with  an  armament  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  8-inch  gun,  he  himself  had  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  his  experts.  They  regarded  those  limits  as  reason- 
able and  in  strict  accordance,  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  was  con- 
cerned, with  the  up-to-date  needs  of  airplane  carrier  construction. 
Without  claiming  undue  credit  for  the  feritish  Navy,  he  thought 
j)erhaps,  that  it  had  experimented  with  and  developed  this  class  of 
vessel  to  a  greater  extent  than  had  any  other  navy,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  his  experts  the  limits  proposed  provided  all  that  was  necessary 
for  fleet  purposes. 

At  this  point  Lord  Lee  said  he  would  like  to  mention  that  the 
airplane  carrier  was  essentially  a  fleet  weapon.  It  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent unit,  but  was  essentially  an  auxiliary  to  a  modern  fleet,  and 
it  was  therefore  important  that  the  number  of  airplane  carriers 
should  be  adequate  and  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  fleet.  For 
this  reason  the  British  Empire  delegation  associated  themselves  with 
the  view  that  the  ratio  of  capital  ships  coidd  be  applied  also  to  air- 
plane carriers  in  order  to  bring  both  number  and  tonnage  into  line 
with  actual  requirements.  At  the  present  time  the  British  Navy 
I)ossessed  five  airplane  carriers,  which  included  four  vessels  which 
were  really  experimental,  and  three  of  which  were  small  and  ineffi- 
cient. These  vessels,  in  fact,  were  in  the  nature  of  srropings,  in  the 
liirht  of  ex])erien('e  gained  1)V  the  war,  and  certainly  four  of  the>' 
were  experimental  and  obsolete.  In  these  circumstances,  whatever 
decision  miglit  be  reached  as  regards  the  total  tonnage,  he  would 
have  to  demand  that  (Jreat  Britain  should  be  entitled,  in  spite  of  the 
rule  as  regards  new  construction,  which  would  be  discussed  later, 
to  scrap  at  any  moment  the  experimental  ships  which  they  now 
possea-ed  and  to  replace  them  with  new  ships  designed  to  meet  the 
re(juirenients  of  the  fleet.  This  was  the  only  w^ay  in  which  the 
liritish  fleet  could  attain  that  equality  with  the  other  fleets  to  which 
it  was  entitled.  AVith  that  reservation  the  British  Empire  delegation 
regretted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  submarines,  which  were  an  im- 
poitant  weapon  of  war,  were  to  be  continued,  and  airplane  carriers 
were  an  equally  important  weapon  of  antisubmarine  defense,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  airplane  carriers 
for  fleet  service.    In  these  circumstances  the  delegation  to  which  he 
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belonged  felt  that  the  tonnage  laid  down  in  the  original  American 
proposals  was  inadequate  to  the  essential  requirements  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  indeed  it  must  be  if  the  British  Xavy  was  to  have  num- 
bers proportional  to  the  number  recjuired  by  Italy,  and  he  presumed 
l)y  the  other  powers.  Before  committing  himself  finally  to  the  exact 
figures  at  which  he  thought  the  total  tonnage  limit  should  be  fixed, 
Lord  Lee  said  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  the  other  dele* 
Rations  present.  The  British  Empire  delegation  were  most  anxious, 
an  indeed  they  had  shown,  to  limit  not  only  armaments,  but  expendi- 
ture on  armaments,  and  they  were  most  anxious  to  avoid  competition 
in  every  class  of  craft,  and  therefore  to  limit  the  numbers  and  ton- 
ua*re  of  airplane  carriers  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  safety. 

In  conclusion  Lord  Lee  said  he  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  other  delegations. 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  that  the  question  of  the  total  tonnajj^e  of 
ainraft  carriei'S  was  evidently  intimately  related  to  the  maximum 
of  each  unit.  Xow,  in  this  respect,  there  was  evidently  great  uncer- 
tainty, aircraft  being  still  the  subject  for  further  study  and  examina- 
tion, and  he  did  not  see  that  in  any  countrv  definite  views  concerning 
a  type  of  aircraft  had  been  reachcvl.  If  there  were  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  aircraft,  this  uncertainty  would  evidently  apph'  to 
tlu»  aircraft  carriers.  The  decisions  which  the  committe  could  take 
on  this  subject  were  therefore  marked  in  advance  by  a  degree  of 
weakness  due  to  this  uncertainty,  and  could  therefore  be  only  pro- 
visional. 

Having  made  this  reservation.  Admiral  de  Bon  asked  nothing 
J)etter  than  to  support  the  views  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  present  case  it  could  be  assumed  that  about  25,000 
tons  would  be  the  maximum  tonnage  of  an  ordinary  aircraft  carrier. 

The  French  delegation  considered  that  France  actually  required 
two  aircraft  carriers  for  European  waters.  This  followed  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  advanced  by  Itah'.  The^'  also  considered  that  a 
third  was  necessary  for  use  in  their  colonial  possessions.  The  use 
of  aircraft  for  police  purposes  in  the  colonies  was  considered  by  them 
as  of  the  greatest  service.  If  newspaper  reports  might  be  believed, 
the  French  delegation  suggested  that  an  actual  example  of  this  fact 
was  now  offered  in  Egypt  where,  in  order  to  maintain  order,  the 
effect  created  bv  the  presence  of  aircraft  was  invaluable. 

Admiral  de  Bon  stated  that  in  view  of  the  above  the  French  dele- 
gation considered  that  three  aircraft  carriers  were  necessary  for  the 
needs  of  France.  If  each  one  of  these  were  of  25,000  tons,  that  would 
make  a  total  of  75,000  tons;  but  in  order  more  nearly  to  approach 
the  general  wishes  expressed,  he  said  that  he  would  voluntarily 
agree  that  60,000  tons  might  be  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  by  a 
rearrangement  of  tonnage  three  vessels  might  be  built  in  conformity 
with  this  allowance. 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  said  that  he  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
remarks  made  l)y  Lord  lA»e  on  the  question  of  airplane  carriers.  I^)rrl 
I^'s  sympathies  with  the  Italian  demand  for  two  carrier^  were  in 
accord  with  his  position.  He  too  l)elieved  tlie  Italian  demand  to  be 
justifiable. 

^ow  the  American  proposal  allowed  Japan  a  total  tonnage  of 
4\0fM)  with  which  she  could  construct  only  one  and  a  half  airplane 
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carriers.  That  would  not,  in  his  judgment,  give  Japan  a  sufficient 
force  for  her  protective  purposes.  Admiral  Baron  Kato  sought  per- 
mission again  to  call  the  conmiittee's  attention  to  the  insular  char- 
acter of  his  country,  the  extensive  line  of  her  coast,  the  location  of  her 
harbors  and  the  susceptibility  of  her  cities,  built  of  frame  houses, 
to  easy  destruction  by  nre  if  attacked  by  air  bombs.  All  these  neces- 
sitated Japan's  having  a  certain  number  of  airplanes  and  "  portable" 
airplanes,  that  is  to  say,  a  means  of  distributing  airplanes  in  such 
a  manner  as  adequately  to  meet  her  local  needs.  Japan  could  not 
have  an  enormous  number  of  aiiplanes  to  be  stationed  in  all  places 
where  they  were  needed  because  she  was  economically  incapable.  To 
meet  all  these  needs  Japan  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  have  three  air- 
plane carriers  of  27,000  tons  each  or  a  total  tonnage  of  81,000.  In 
asking  for  this  increase,  he  would,  of  course,  raise  no  objection  to 
a  proportionate  increase  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain. 

The  chairman  said  that,  as  he  understood  it,  the  situation  disclosed 
by  the  discussion  was  as  follows:  Great  Britain  desired  five  air- 
plane carriers  at  whatever  the  maximum  for  each  individual  ship 
might  be  taken  to  be,  and,  if  that  were  27,000  tons,  it  would  mean  a 
maximum  of  135,000  tons.  France  desired  60,000  tons,  which  of 
course,  could  be  divided  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  demed  best  suited 
to  the  special  needs  of  France.  Italy  desired  two,  which,  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  27,000  tons,  would  make  an  allowance  of  54,000. 

Japan  desired  three,  which,  at  the  maximum  of  27,000  tons,  would 
be  81,000  tons. 

Now,  the  chairman  continued,  this  appeared  to  be,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  very  slight  difference  between  54,000  and  60,000  in  the 
case  of  France,  in  the  ratio  of  the  capital  ships.  It  was  quite  appar- 
ent, for  the  reasons  that  had  been  very  cogently  presented,  tliat  the 
original  figures  of  the  American  proposal  would  not  meet  what  were 
deemed  to  be  the  needs  of  the  various  governments.  He  also  under- 
stood that  there  was  agreement  by  all  that  the  caliber  of  guns  car- 
ried should  be  limited  to  8  inches,  in  connection  with  the  suggested 
maximum  tonnage  of  27,000  tons. 

If  that  disposition  was  agreeable  to  the  other  powers,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  tlie  American  delegation  should  not  accept  it,  with  the 
maximum  allowance  for  the  United  States  corresponding  to  that  which 
(ireat  Britain  had  asked.  And  he  assumed  also  that  there  would  be 
no  objection,  if  France  had  this  slight  excess  over  the  exact  amount 
allowed  by  the  ratio,  that  is,  60,000  tons  instead  of  54,000  tons,  in 
allowing  Italy  a  corresponding  amount  on  the  basis  of  parity  for 
which  Italy  had  always  contended. 

If  that  was  agreeable,  he  would  put  it  to  a  vote,  unless  it  was  de- 
sired to  continue  the  discussion  further. 

The  delegations  being  polled  in  turn,  each  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  un(lerst(K)d  that  that  vote,  in  view  of 
the  (liscMission  which  had  preceded  it,  might,  without  separate  action. 
l)e  taken  to  include  the  maximum  of  27,000  tons  for  the  individual 
tonnage,  and  the  armament  of  8-inch  gims. 

The  chairman  added  that  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Ijonl  I^ 
had  referred  to  a  fact  which  had  been  emphasized  by  other  dele- 
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gates,  namely,  that  the  development  not  only  of  airplanes,  but  of 
airplane  carriers,  was  in  an  experimental  stage  and  that  the  air- 
plane carriers  which  they  now  had  were  Hot  deemed  to  be  anything 
nioi'e  than -experiments;  hence,  that  the  proposal  made  at  the  be- 
pinning,  which  was  stated  in  item  24  of  the  proposal,  i.  e. : 

**No  new  airplane  carrier  tonnage  except  replacement  tonnage  shall 
be  laid  down  during  the  period  of  the  agreement  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation  in  which  the  powers  found  themselves, 
because  the  existing  tonnage  was  not  of  a  definite  type,  but  provi- 
sional and  experimental ;  and  that,  therefore,  those  who  had  carried 
their  experimentation  to  the  point  of  having  actual  ships  would  be 
placed  at  an  inequitable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  who 
nad  not  built  their  ships  and  who  could  take  advantage  of  the  latest 
information  and  inventions.  That  seemed  to  be  a  very  reasonable 
position,  and  the  American  delegation  would  bring  forward  a  pro- 
posal based  on  the  liberty  of  the  powers  to  consider  the  existing 
airplane  carrier  tonnage  as  an  experimental  tonnage  and  to  provide 
for  replacement  from  that  standpoint." 

Subject  to  that  matter  of  replacement  of  airplane  carriers  (which, 
he  assumed,  might  well  go  with  the  other  provisions  as  to  replace- 
ments now  under  consideration  by  the  technical  staffs)  he  believed 
that  there  was  nothing  more  that  need  be  considered  at  this  time 
with  i*egard  to  airplane  carriers.  He  asked  whether  he  was  right  in 
this  assumption. 

In  view  of  what  had  been  said  in  the  general  discussion,  he  under- 
stood that  that  was  the  view  of  all  present,  but  perhaps  he  should 
ask  for  a  definite  expression.  Without  awaiting  the  drafting  of  a 
sfiecific  resolution  at  the  moment  he  would  ask  whether  there  was 
assent  to  the  proposal  to  regard  existing  airplane  carriere  as  being 
of  an  experimental  character  and  to  the  principle  that,  in  defining 
the  rule  of  replacements  as  to  airplane  carriers,  each  power  should 
!«  entitled  to  proceed  to  supply  itself,  to  the  maximum  stated,  with 
airplane  carrier  tonnage. 

Lord  Lee  asked,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  if  it  was 
understood  that  the  principles  of  replacement,  which  he  had  indi- 
cated as  desirable,  were  accepted. 

The  chairman  answered  that  this  was  of  course  so.  with  tlie  under- 
stahding  that  the  old  experimental  carriers  should  be  scrapped; 
that  it  was  understood  that  this  liberty  w^as  a  liberty  of  replacement, 
not  a  liberty  of  addition. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  United  States  of  America  assented 
to  the  proposal  he  had  just  made.  He  then  polled  the  other  dele- 
jrations  and  each  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  chairman  declared  the  proix)sal  unanimously  ado])ted. 

The  chairman  said  that  there  wei'e  a  number  of  points  stated  in 
the  American  proposal  with  respect  to  replacement  and  scrapping 
and  other  restrictions  and  regulations.  He  had  no  desire  to  |)ivclude 
discussion  in  the  slightest  degree  on  any  of  these  jwints.  but  possibly* 
as  they  were  almost  all  of  a  technical  character,  it  wouhl  be  of  a«lvan- 
tape  to  have  the  experts,  who  were  considering  the  replacement  chart, 
consider  all  these  detailed  matters  relating  to  capital  ships  and  air- 
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plane  carriers,  the  two  subjects  upon  which  an  agreement  had  been 
reached,  and  bring  in  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  a  state- 
ment both  as  to  replacement  and  the  particular  regulations  us  to 
scrapping  which  they  proposed  to  suggest,  and  as  to  any  other  re- 
strictions or  modifications  of  i^striction  contained  in  the  American 
proposal. 

Those  matters  being  relegated  for  the  moment  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subcommittee  of  experts,  he  asked  whether  there  was  any 
other  question  which  the  committee  desired  to  discuses  in  relation 
to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  he  supposed  it  would  be  in  order  to 
have  a  formal  agreement  prepared  relating  to  capital  ships  and  in- 
cluding the  limitation  of  the  size  of  individual  ships  of  w^ar  and  the 
armament  of  individual  ships,  as  well  as  the  limitation  upon  the  size 
and  armament  of  air{)lane  carriers  themselves.  That  agreement 
might  be  put  in  course  of  preparation  while  the  experts  were  dealing 
with  the  replacement  chart  in  detail.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
could  have  the  general  form  of  it,  the  articles  upon  which  it  had 
agreed,  in  the  course  of  preparation  and  that  could  await  the  in- 
sertion of  the  particular  detads  of  replacement,  etc.,  when  they  were 
ready. 

Ills  suggestion,  then,  would  l)e,  if  the  committee  had  nothing  fur- 
ther it  wished  to  discuss  at  the  moment  in  rehition  to  naval  armament, 
that  a  committee  be  formed  consii?tin<r  of  the  heads  of  the  delegations, 
merely  to  take  note  of  the  progress  that  was  made  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  of  the  progress  that  was  nuiile  by  the  <om- 
mittee  of  experts,  and  to  have  such  informal  consultations  as  might 
seem  helpful  in  the  course  of  that  work,  and  that  the  committee 
should  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair  and  a  meeting  could 
be  had  when  this  agreement  was  ready  to  be  presented  for  consitlera- 
tion  and  approval.  lie  inquired  whether  this  was  acceptable.  He 
said  he  should  add  to  this  that,  as  he  underst(H>d  it,  in  the  matter 
of  the  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Root  which  the  committee  had 
had  under  consideraticm  at  the  morning  meeting — that  is,  the  second 
and  third  resolutions  as  well  as  the  re>ohition  with  regard  to  the 
tonnage  of  individual  auxiliary  craft,  the  committee  was  aw^aiting 
the  receipt  of  instructions  bv  certain  of  the  deh»gations,  and  tliat 
as  soon  as  the  committee  coufd  take  them  up,  the  chair  would  call  a 
meeting  for  that  purjK)se.  There  was  alx)  the  subcommittee  dealing 
with  tlie  first  resohition,  as  to  submarine  warfare,  and  whenever  that 
committee  was  ready  to  reiK)rt  the  chair  would  be  advised. 

In  conclusion,  the  chairman,  at  the  recpiest  of  Mr.  K(H)t.  announced 
that  there  wouhl  be  a  meeting  of  the  sulicommittee  to  which  the  first 
resolution  n»garding  the  ndes  of  international  law  covering  subma- 
rine warfare  had  In^en  referred,  on  Satunlav  morning,  December  I^U 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  (lovrrnors'  Room,  to  wliirh  each  nuMuber  might 
bring  any  exj)ert  or  experts  he  might  desire. 

Tlie  chairman  assumed  that  there  woid«l  be  no  oljjecticm  to  making 
public  all  that  had  been  said  at  this  meeting. 

The  committee  then  a<ljourned  at  4.4r)  p.  m..  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chair. 
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OnPTBBNTH  MEETING — ^THtTBSDAY,  JANTTABY  5,   1922,  3.30  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

t'nUeil  Staten — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  L<Kl«re.  Mr.  Root,  Col.  Roose- 
%'«*lt.  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  ^^r.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
MacMurray. 

lintitth  Empire — Mr.  Ralfour,  Lonl  Ix^e,  Sir  Auckland  (ieddes, 
Kear  A<lmiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Horden  (for  ('anada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New 
Zealand).  Mr.  Sa.stri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Ilankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Mousley. 

Frtinre — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jus.serand,  Admiral  de  Bon.     Accom- 

})anied  by  Mr.  Kanimerer,  Mr.  Denaint.  Mr.  Ponsot,  Capt.  Odend'hal, 
*ommandant  Frochot. 

Ifftftf — St'uator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti- 
Veu'^ta,  Coimt  Pajrliano,  Commander  Prince  Riispoli. 

./,i^»///i  -Admiral  Baron  Kato.  Mr.  Ilanihara.  Vice-Admiral  Kato, 
Capt.  Cveda.  Accompanie<l  by  Prof.  Tachi.  Mr.  Sugimura,  Mr. 
Sliiraton.  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secn»tary  general,  accompanie<l  by  Mr.  (Vesson  and  Mr. 
<  VUuTie. 

Interpreter,  Mr.  Cainerlynck. 

1.  The  tiftcHMith  meetinp  of  the  C'Ommitt<M»  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  h«»lil  in  the  Columbus  R<K>m  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  on  Thursday,  Janmiry  .^»,  1922,  at  3..*^0  p.  m. 

2.  There  wVre  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor I-#odire,  Mr.  Root,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  Admiral  (^oontz;  for  the 
British  Kmpire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Ixird  I>ee,  Sir  Auckland  (teddes.  Rear 
Atlmiral  Sir  K.-(*hatfield,  Sir  Roln^rt  Borden  (for  C^inathi).  Senator 
Pearce  (for  Australia).  Sir  •Fohn  Salmond  (for  Xew  ZealamI),  Mr. 
Sn.Mri  (ifor  India) :  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Admiral 
«le  Bon:  f<ir  Italy,  Senator  Srhanzer,  Senator  Rolantli-Ricci.  Senator 
AllKTtini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton:  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron 
Kato.  Mr.  Ilanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Captain  Cyeda. 

'h.  The  following  se<'retaries  and  technical  advisers  were  pres4»nt: 
For  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  C  ark,  Mr.  MacMurray:  for 
the  !h*itish  Kmpire,  Sir  Maurire  linnkey,  Cupt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Flint, 
Mr.  Mou.^lev:  for  France.  Mr.  Kanimerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Mr.  Ponsot, 
Capt.  ()den4riial.  Commandant  Froehot :  for  Italy,  Manjtiis-Venosta, 
Count  I'agliano.  (*oninninder  Prin<e  Ruspoli:  for  »papan.  Prof 
Tarhi.  y\r.  Sugimura.  Mr.  .^hiratori,  .Mr.  Irhihnshi. 

TIm*  s4Mretarv  general,  as*»isted  by  Mr.  (Voson  and  Mr.  Oslnirne, 
waft  pn*sent.    Mr.  Camerlym'k.  int<'rpi-f(i»r.  was  also  present. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  lIutrlicN,  said  that  the  committee  had  met  to 
rontinue  the  discussicm  «»f  the  resolutions  whirh  had  l>een  pro|M)M»d 
relating  to  submarine  warfare  for  the  um»  of  stibmarines  in  war.  He 
suggest ei I,  in  onler  that  the  c<mimitt4*#»  might  prcH'WMl  as  ex|M*<li- 
tiously  as  iK»ssible,  that  it  take  up  the  tir>t  of  thes**  re*^olulions.  for 
the  purpose  of  disciissjntr  it  separately  and  not  for  the  purpos<»  of 
discussing  what  might  )m>  embra<*ed  in  <»ther  n*Milutions. 

The  chairman  said  that  this  first  n\so|ution  pur|H»rtei|  to  state 
existing  international  law.     It  had  already  U^en  <liM*ussed  at  c<m- 
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plane  carriers,  the  two  subjects  upon  which  an  agreement  had  been 
reached,  and  bring  in  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  a  state- 
ment both  as  to  replacement  and  the  particular  regulations  as  to 
scrapping  which  they  proposed  to  suggest,  and  as  to  any  other  re- 
strictions or  modifications  of  restriction  contained  in  the  Americar 
proposal. 

Tliose  matters  being  relegated  for  the  moment  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subcommittee  of  experts,  he  asked  whether  there  was  any 
other  question  which  the  committee  desired  to  discuss  in  relation 
to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

The  chairman  tlien  said  that  he  supposed  it  would  be  in  order  to 
liave  a  formal  agreement  prepared  relating  to  capital  shii)s  and  in- 
cluding the  limitation  of  the  size  of  individual  ships  of  war  and  the 
armament  of  individual  ships,  as  well  as  the  limitation  upon  the  >iz(t 
and  armament  of  airplane  carriers  themselves.  That  agreement 
might  be  put  in  course  of  preparation  wliile  the  experts  were  dealintj 
with  the  replacement  chart  in  detail.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
could  have  the  general  form  of  it,  the  articles  upon  which  it  had 
agreed,  in  the  course  of  preparation  and  that  could  await  the  in- 
sertion of  the  particular  details  of  replacement,  etc.,  when  they  were 
ready. 

Ills  suggestion,  then,  would  be,  if  the  committee  had  nothing  fur- 
ther it  wished  to  discuss  at  the  moment  in  relatiim  to  naval  armament, 
that  a  committee  be  formed  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  delegations, 
merely  to  take  note  of  the  progress  that  was  made  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  of  the  progress  that  was  made  l)y  the  com- 
mittee of  experts,  and  to  have  such  informal  consultations  as  mijrht 
seem  helpful  in  the  course  of  that  work,  and  that  the  committee 
should  adjourn  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair  and  a  meeting  couUl 
be  had  when  this  agreement  was  ready  to  be  presented  for  considera- 
tion and  approval.  He  inquired  whether  this  was  accej)table.  He 
said  he  should  add  to  this  that,  as  he  understood  it,  in  the  matter 
of  the  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Root  which  the  committee  Inul 
had  under  consideration  at  the  morning  meeting — that  is,  the  second 
and  third  resolutions  as  well  as  the  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
tonnage  of  individual  auxiliary  craft,  the  committee  was  awaiting 
the  receipt  of  instructions  bv  certain  of  the  delegations,  and  tliat 
as  soon  as  the  committee  coufd  take  them  up,  the  chair  would  caJI  a 
meeting  for  that  puriK)se.  Tliere  was  also  the  subcommittee  dealinir 
with  the  first  resohition,  as  to  submarine  warfare,  and  whenever  that 
committee  was  ready  to  report  the  chair  would  be  advised. 

In  conclusion,  the  chairman,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Root,  announcecl 
that  there  wouhl  be  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  to  which  the  first 
resolution  regarding  the  rules  of  international  law  covering  subma- 
rine warfare  had  been  referred,  on  Saturday  morning,  December  '*^1* 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  (lovernors'  Room,  to  wliich  each  member  mi^rht 
bring  any  expert  or  experts  he  might  desire. 

The  chairman  assumed  that  there  woidd  be  no  objection  to  making 
puldic  all  that  had  been  said  at  this  meeting. 

Th(»,  committee  then  adjourned  at  4.45  p.  m..  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  chair. 
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TIFTEENTH  MEETING — ^THXJBSDAY,  JANXTABY  5,   1922,  3.30  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

f^hffefl  StafpH — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Col.  Roose- 
velt. Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
MacMurray. 

Untlxh  F!mpire — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  I^e,  Sir  Auckland  (leddes, 
Keiir  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New 
Zeahind),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Ilankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Mousley. 

France — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Admiral  de  Bon.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Mr.  Ponsot,  Capt.  Odend'hal, 
Commandant  Frochot. 

Ifafi/ — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini,  WvQ  Admiral  Baron  Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti- 
Ven</sta,  Coimt  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli. 

Jiifftrn — Admiral  Baron' Kato,  Mr.  Ilanihara,  Vice-Admiral  Kato, 
Capt.  Cveda.  Accompanied  by  Prof.  Tachi,  Mr.  Sugimura,  Mr. 
Sliiraton,  Mr.  Tchihashi. 

llie  s<»cretarv  general,  accompanied  by  ^fr.  Cresson  and  Mr. 
(■slM>rne. 

Interpreter,  Mr.  Cainerlynck. 

1.  The  fifteenth  meeting  of  tlie  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  lield  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  on  Thursday,  January  5,  1922,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz:  for  the 
Britisli  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  T^rd  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Rear 
Admii-al  Sir  E.- Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canatla),  Senator 
Peai-ce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr. 
Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  3lr.  Jusserand.  Admiral 
de  Bon;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator 
A!l)ertini,  V'^ice  Admiral  Baron  Acton;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron 
Kato,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Captain  I'yeda. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisei*s  were  present: 
Ftir  the  United  States,  Mr.  AV right,  Mr.  C'ark,  Mr.  MacMurray ;  for 
the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey.  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  F'lint, 
ifr.  Mousley :  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer.  Mr.  Denaint,  Mr.  Ponsot, 
Caf)t.  Odemfhal.  Commandant  Frochot:  for  Italy,  Marquis-Venosta, 
Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli:  for  Japan,  Prof. 
Tadii,  Mr.  Sugimura,  Mr,  Shiratori,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  secretary  sreneral,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  present.    Mr.  Camerlynck,  interpreter,  was  also  present. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  said  that  the  committee  had  met  to 
continue  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  which  had  l>een  proposed 
relating  to  submarine  warfare  for  the  use  of  submarines  in  war.  He 
suggested,  in  order  that  the  committee  might  proceed  as  expe<U- 
tiously  as  possible,  that  it  take  up  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  it  separately  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
diiwnissing  what  might  In?  embrace<l  in  other  i-esolutions. 

The  chairman  said  that  this  fii*st  resolution  purported  to  state 
existing  international  law.    It  had  already  been  discussed  at  con- 
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siderable  lengthy  and  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  a  subcommittee 
on  draft  to  consider  such  verbal  changes  as  might  be  found  advisable 
in  order  to  express  succinctly  but  with  complete  accuracy  the  existing 
principles  of  law  upon  the  subject  to  which  the  resolution  referred. 

The  chairman  then  asked  Mr.  Root  to  present  the  resolution  in  the 
form  upon  which  the  drafting  subcommittee  had  agreed. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  in  presenting  the  resolutions  referred  to  it,  the 
subcommittee  had  divided  what  was  included  under  No.  1  into  two 
parts,  making  Resolutions  I  and  II. 

Mr.  Root  then  read  the  first  two  resolutions  as  follows : 

"I.  The  signatory  powers  desiring  to  make  more  eflFective  the 
rules  adopted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lines  of 
neutrals  and  noncombatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  declare  that 
among  those  rules  the  following  are  to  be  deemed  an  established  part 
of  international  law : 

"1.  A  merchant  vessel  must  be  ordered  to  submit  to  visit  and 
search  to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be  seized. 

"A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it  refuse  to  submit 
to  visit  and  search  after  warning,  or  to  proceed  as  directed  after 
seizure. 

"A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  destroyed  unless  the  crew  and 
passengers  have  been  first  placed  in  safety. 

"2.  Belligerent  submarines  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
exempt  from  the  universal  rules  above  stated;  and  if  a  submarine 
can  not  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in  conformity  with  these  rules  the 
existing  law  of  nations  requires  it  to  desist  from  attack  and  from 
seizure  and  to  permit  the  merchant  vessel  to  proceed  unmolested. 

"II.  The  signatory  powers  invite  all  other  civilized  powers  to 
express  their  assent  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  established  law 
so  that  thexfi  may  be  a  clear  public  understanding .  throughout  the 
world  of  the  standards  of  conduct  by  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  is  to  pass  judgment  upon  future  l^elligerents." 

Mr.  Root  stated  that  the  subcommittee  had  agreed  unanimously 
on  these  two  resolutions  but  that  Senator  Schanzer  had  requestea 
that  the  following  entries  be  made  in  the  minutes  of  the  subcommittee: 

"  It  is  declared  that  the  meaning  of  article  2  is  as  follows :  Sub- 
marines have  the  same  obligations  and  the  same  rights  as  surface 
craft." 

And: 

"With  regard  to  the  third  paragraph  of  article  1,  it  is  under- 
stoml  that  a  distinction  is  made  l)etween  the  deliberate  destruc- 
tion of  a  merchant  vessel  and  the  destruction  which  may  result 
from  a  lawful  attack  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  second 
j>aragra])h.  If  a  war  vessel  under  the  circumstances  describeil  in 
paragraph  2  of  article  1  lawfully  attacks  a  merchant  vessel,  it  can 
not  be  held  that  the  war  vessel,  before  attacking,  should  put  the 
crew  and  j>assengers  of  the  merchant  vessel  in  safety." 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  question  before  the  committee  was 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  which,  as  now  formulated,  was  in 
two  sections.  lie  supposed  there  would  be  no  special  point  raised 
by  the  sec(md  section;  but  possibly,  as  there  were  two  distinct  sec- 
ticms,  it  might  be  well  to  deal  with  them  separately.  Therefore  he 
would  present  for  consideraticm  the  fii-st  provision  as  read  by  Mr. 
Root.    The  (»hairman  then  read  Resolution  I  as  given  al)Ove. 
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that  entn- 1)6  made  in  the  minutes.  T.-ijan   delegation   accepted 

Senator   S<hanzer  stated   that   ;j^^lj*i^^;"„^eraed,  the  appU- 

ami  as  just  read  by  Mr.  Root.  .         ,    .  .,     Italian  delegation 

"capture"  comprehensive.  r^nints  to  which  he  wished 

i;,ra  I>ee  said  that  there  were  «"  ^ '^  ?X  "^  *^^ers  was  stated 

to  .Iraw  attention.    TJ>e  objf  ^f  f  ^^^^^^  the  lives 

t(.  l*  to  make  more  eff«'«<^l^*™'f  '„:„!: 'e  of  war      So  far  as 
of  neutrals  and  noncombatants  «t  sea  m  ti°»e  ot  war 

.uhn,arines  ^ere  c^nce^^^^^^^^^ 

t.0.1.    Having  stated  "»«  P"nupi  .  ,^^y^  „s  no  provision 

ow  f*n.)us  omi^ion  m  ^*yr>'"^ '^.  **"''  „ircraft      If  it  were  im- 

'^\X^Zr.tXe  Ti.rtt  'Xls  ''  belligerent,  subma- 
rini''  and  aho  Tn  the  third  line  the  words  "or  aircraft  Ml 
K  ^ddecl  afte?  "a  submarine."  Otherwise  the  committee  woiiUl 
W  SiSttn^a  peculiarly  inhumane  method  of  warfare.  nam.>.^ 
i»p  permiiimg  "I'T.  •„•!,„  aircraft  armed  with  torpedoes.  T:.it 
attack  on  merchant  ships  L»v  aircruii  a  u  t- 

was  the  Hrst  point  and  perhaps  it  would  be  U'-t  to  deal  with  i..« 

"*ThTchairman  said  he  did  not  desire  to  press  upon  the  ...mr..  - 
a  meJe  SoJ  of  proce(hire,  but  he  felt  it  was  ver>-  imiK.rta.-'    :. 
The  ISeSS  of  progress  that  the  committee  f--^^^.;:-  '  \' - 
dure  as  simple  and  as  definite  as  possible.     .Vs  the  c  n»„,t..^  .    • 
a  .subcommittee  on  aircraft  had  l>een  "Pl>'  nted  .-.r-     - 

nnmlwr  and  use  of  aircraft,  and  other  questions  whuh  - 
inSh  en^ge  the  attention  of  the  delojrute.  •"  /'.ktH-n  •     •  •   • 
He  j^catlv  ?eared  that,  if  the  question  „f  aircraft  ^^er.•  '-     . 
this  discussion,  it  would  be  very  d.fli.ult  to  procee.|  ♦.    - 
of  either  question.    He  had  no  desu-e  to  forestall  in  an     . 
cussion  of  the  important  question  raised  by  Lord    >-^ 
geste<l  to  the  committee  that  possibly  a  separate  -i  - 
matter  of  aircraft  might  be  useful,  unless  L.ml  I^  • 
tlj'  point  that  there  should  In?  no  statement  of  tb^      . 
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submarines  unless  some  restriction  were  put  upon  the  use  of  aircraft. 
That  would  make  the  proposition  clearly  germane.  But,  if  it  were 
not  intended  to  go  so  far  as  that,  the  chairman  hoped  that  the  matter 
of  aircraft,  which  presented  difficulties  of  its  own,  would  be  reserved 
for  a  separate  discussion.  The  chairman  hoped  Lord  Lee  would 
pardon  him  for  this  suggestion,  but  it  was  made  merely  in  the 
interest  of  exj^)edition. 

Lord  Lee  said  he  certainly  had  no  intention  that  the  firet  resolution 
should  not  be  adopted  unlets  aircraft  was  dealt  with  therein.  It 
would  be  improper  to  take  such  a  stand.  He  had  thought,  however, 
that  this  would  be  the  most  convenient  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question  of  aircraft,  since  the  mles  for  submarines  were  applicable 
also  to  the  latter.  If,  however,  aircraft  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  discussion,  he  would  not  object  to  the  procedure  proposed  by 
Sir.  Hughes.  He  had  only  wished  to  draw  attention  to  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  very  serious  omission.  If  it  was  the  general  desire 
to  deal  with  aircraft  separately,  he  would  not  wish  to  contest  it. 

The  chairman  stated  that  it  was  quite  impossible,  of  course,  to 
forecast  the  result  of  a  discussion  with  regard  to  the  use  of  aircraft. 
There  might  be  questions  pertaining  to  aircraft  of  a  different  sort 
from  those  [pertaining  to  submarines,  so  that  no  assurance  could  be 
given  that  this  or  that  disposition  would  be  made  of  the  matter;  the 
point  was  simply  that  the  question  of  aircraft  might  profitably  be 
considered  by  itself,  without  dealing  with  it  in  the  same  resolution 
in  which  the  existing  international  law  as  to  submarines  was  dealt 
with.  With  Ix)rd  Lee's  permission,  thei'efore,  discussion  would  be 
continued  upon  the  original  resolution  as  to  submarines. 

I^)rd  Ijee  said  he  would  now  develop  his  second  point.  He  was 
not  sure  if  he  had  understood  Senator  Schanzer  to  say  that  the 
Italian  delegation  only  accepted  Resolution  I  on  condition  of  a 
drastic  change  in  international  law  under  which  merchantnien  would 
not  have  the  right  to  be  armed  against  attack  from  any  quarter. 
The  arming  of  merchant  ships  was  not  a  purely  British  practice; 
it  was  recognized  in  the  Italian  Code  of  1877,  wliich  laid  down  that 
a  merchant  ship  which  was  attacked  might  be  ordered  to  defend 
itself  and  even  t<)  seize  the  enemy.  He  did  not  suppose  that  Senator 
Schanzer  proposed  to  destroy  the  privilege  allowed  the  merchant- 
men  to  defend   themselves. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  would  like  to  observe,  with  respect 
to  what  Lord  Lee  had  said,  that  a  limitation  of  the  armament  of 
auxiliaiT  vessels  had  already  been  fixed.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
they  might  not  carry  ffuns  of  more  than  8-inch  caliber.  Xo  rules^ 
however,  had  been  estanlished  governing  the  principles  to  be  applied 
to  merchant  vessels,  nor  had  they  been  forbidden  to  carry  armament 
above  a  certain  caliber.  This  omission  might  be  dangerous,  and 
even  change  their  character.  There  were  merchant  vessels  of  45,(KK> 
tons  which  might  carry  armament  even  heavier  than  8  inches.  Were 
these  merchant  vessels  or  not  ?  The  committee  had  established  that  a 
submarine  frhould  not  attach  a  merchant  vessel  except  in  conformity 
with  a  resolution  which  had  been  adopted.  Yet  a  mercliant  ship 
with  gnns  was  a  war  vessel.  Might  not  a  cruiser  attack  such  a  ves- 
sel (  This  was  a  point  which  Senator  Schanzer  believed  should  l)e 
cleared  up.    He  said  that  he  could  not  agree  that  a  merchant  ve&^. 
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even  one  armed  with  6-inch  puns,  had  rights  whicli  a  surface  cruiser 
must  respect.  It  was  aimed  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  advantage  of 
a  merchant  vessel,  not  of  vessels  of  war.  He  said  that  he  felt  that 
a  declaration  was  necessary  concerning  this  matter. 

Ix)rd  Lee  said  he  thought  the  difference  between  Senator  Schanzer 
and  himself  was  not  really  so  great  as  appeared.  Senator  Schanzer 
appeared  to  him,  perhaps,  to  have  confused  two  things.  It  had  Ijeen 
considered  absurd  to  limit  the  armanent  of  light  cruisei^  and  not 
to  impose  any  'limitation  on  the  armament  of  merchant  ships. 
When  this  question,  which  was  a  purely  technical  one,  came  to  be 
discussed,  he  would  be  willing  to  apply  the  principle  that  the  armed 
merchant  cruiser  must  not  be  more  powerful  than  the  light  cruiser. 
He  understood,  however,  that  Senator  Schanzer  had  said  that  mer- 
cliant  ships  must  not  be  armed  at  all.  That  would  involve  an  alter- 
ation of  interhational  law  which  the  British  Empire  delegation 
coidd  not  possibly  accept. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  he  did  not  deny  that  under  the  existing 
rules  of  international  law  a  merchant  veisel  might  properly  carrj' 
a  limited  armament  for  defensive  purposes,  but  he  wished  to  say 
that  the  Italian  interpretation  of  the  term  "  merchant  vessel "  took  into 
account  this  limitation.  He  therefore  repeated  that  the  Italian 
interpretation  was  in  accord  with  his  preceding  declaration  and 
with  the  existing  rules  of  international  law. 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  supposed  that  this  subject,  which 
presented  endless  opportunities  for  exposition,  might  be  left  with 
the  suggestion  that,  under  this  resolution,  merchant  vessels  remained 
as  they  now  stood  under  the  existing  rules  of  law,  with  all  their 
rights  and  obligations;  that  the  resolution  then  imdertook  to  state 
what  might  be  done  by  submarines  in  relation  to  merchant  vessels 
thus  placed.  The  chairman  thought  it  hardly  necessary  that  the 
committee  should  enter  into  a  discussion  of  tHe  question:  although 
he  ha<l  no  desire  to  preclude  discussion  of  any  sort,  yet  hel  hardly 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  review  of  all  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  as  to  merchant  vessels  and  their  rights  and  obligations. 
•He  assumed  that  all  the  representatives  pi-esent  accepted  the  propo- 
sition that  merchant  vessels,  as  merchant  vessels — a  categorj'  well 
known — stood  where  they  were  under  the  law,  and  that  this  resolu- 
tion defined  the  duties  of  submarines  with  resi)ect  to  them. 

The  chairman  thereupon  put  resolution  I  to  vote. 

Tlie  chairman  assented  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  Balfour  assented  for  the  British  P^mpire. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  the  French  delegation  woid<l  give  its  full 
a<lherence  to  resolution  I,  but  that  an  interesting  discussion  had  just 
taken  place  the  results  of  which  he  had  not  quite  understood.  He 
sugirestefl  that,  if  Senator  Schanzer's  statements  were  not  attached 
to  the  resolutions,  they  should  be  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

The  chairman  replied  that  the  question  was  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  and  asked  whether  France  assented. 

Mr.  Sarraut  replied  that  it  did. 

Senator  Schanzer,  speaking  for  Italy,  and  Mr.  Hanihara,  speak- 
ing for  Japan,  assented  to  Resolution  I,  and  the  chairman  stated 
that  the  assent  of  the  Ignited  States  of  America  and  the  British  Em- 
j>ire  had  l>een  given  and  that  Besohition  I  was  unanimously  a<h»pte  1. 
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The  chairman  thereupon  stated  that  Resohition  II  was  the  second 
part  of  the  oriorinal  Resolution  I,  and  read  it,  as  follows: 

"  The  signatory  powers  invite  all  other  civilized  powers  to  ex- 
])ress  their  assent  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  established  law  so 
that  there  may  be  a  clear  public  understanding^  throughout  the 
world  of  the  standards  of  conduct  by  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  is  to  pass  judgment  upon  future  belligerents." 

The  ^'hairman  asked  if  the  delegates  were  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion  of  that  resolution.  There  being  no  discussion,  he  then 
asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  for  action  upon  this  resolution,  and 
said  that  the  United  States  of  America  assented. 

The  other  delegations  being  polled,  each  assented,  and  the  chair- 
man declared  Resolution  II  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  time  had  come  to  consider  a  reso- 
lution which  had  not  been  submitted  to  any  subcommittee  and  which 
had  remained  in  this  committee.  It  had  been  originally  Resolution 
II,  but  had  become  Resolution  III,  and,  as  it  had  not  been  com- 
mitted to  any  subcommittee,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
it  for  the  committee's  consideration.  In  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  amended  at  the  last  meeting,  it  read  as  follows : 

"The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating  the  re- 
(^uirements  universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end  that 
the  prohibition  of  such  use  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations  they  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohibition  and 
invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto." 

Mr.  Sarraut  then  read  the  following  statement : 

"  The  Germans  have  made  war  on  commerce  almost  exclusively 
with  their  submarines  which  were  instructed  to  sink  without  mercy 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy  with  the  object  of  destroying  that 
enemy's  commerce. 

"The  abominable  program  was  made  worse  by  sinking  without 
distinction  steamers  and  hospital  ships  as  well  as  vessels  carrying 
cargo^neutral  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy. 

"These  ships  were  destroyed  without  the  passengers  and  crew  hav- 
ing been  first  put  in  a  place  of  safety. 

"  France  has  already  proclaimed  and  she  has  reiterated  her  demm- 
ciation  of  the  barbarous  methods  thus  used  contrary  to  the  law  of 
humanity,  and  she  has  condemned  the  pitiless  destruction  of  mer- 
chant ships  as  contrary  to  international  law. 

"  With  these  views,  the  French  delegation  fully  endorses  the  spirit 
of  Senator  Root's  resolution  and  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Balfour. 

"  But  the  delegation  considers  it  desirable  that  the  sentiment  of 
condemnation  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  last  war  should  be 
expressed  in  the  resolution,  and  for  this  purpose  it  suggests  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  '  as  was  done  during  the  last  war '  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase. 

"The  first  phrase  of  the  resolution  would  then  read  as  follows: 

" '  Tlie  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
utilizing  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating  the 
rules  universally  adopted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of 
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the  life  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants  as  was  done  during  the  last 


war;  " 


The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Sarraut  had  called  attention  to  the 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  resolu- 
tion, as  it  had  been  read  a  moment  before,  had  not  included  that 
amendment  and  therefore  it  should  be  restated ;  he  would,  therefore, 
read  Resolution  III  with  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour: 

"The  signatory'  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
iwing  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating  the  re- 
quirements universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end  that 
the  prohibition  of  such  use  shSill  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part 
of  the  law  of  nations,  they  now  accept  that  prohibition  as  henceforth 
binding  as  between  themselves,  and  they  invite  all  other  nations  to 
adhere  thereto." 

That  was  the  resolution  before  the  committee  with  the  amendment 
suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Sarraut  had  suggested  that  it  should 
also  embrace  a  reference  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Tierman  Government  in  the  last  war  which  had  received  general 
condemnation.  As  he  understood  it,  the  resolution  with  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  further  amendment  proposed  by  Mr, 
Sarraut  would  read  as  follows  : 

'*The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating  the  re- 
quirements universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants  in  the  manner  that 
was  employed  in  the  last  war,  and  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of 
^uch  use  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
they  now  accept  it  as  henceforth  binding  as  between  themselves,  and 
they  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  to  the  present  agreement." 

The  question  before  the  committee  was  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution. Before  the  discussion  proceeded,  he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Sar- 
raut whether  the  words  which  Mr.  Sarraut  desired  inserted,  to  wit, 
**in  the  manner  that  was  employed  in  the  last  war,"  were  to  be  in- 
serted af  the  place  which  had  been  indicated. 

Mr.  Eoot  said  that  Admiral  de  Bon  and  he  had  worked  out  a 
phrase  on  the  exact  line  of  Mr.  Sarraut's  and  he  wondered  whether  it 
would  not  meet  the  purpose.  After  the  word  "violated"  in  the 
third  line  the  words  "  as  they  were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of  .1914— 
101«,"  should  l)e  inserted,  so  that  the  resolution  would  read: 

"The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating,  as  they 
were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1014-1918,  the  requirements  uni- 
\ersally  accepted  by  civilized  nations,"  etc. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  this  wording  was  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Sarraut. 

Mr.  Sarraut  assented. 

ITie  chairman  said  he  would  read  the  complete  resoluticm,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  question  upon  what  action  was  being  taken. 

^The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
rising  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating,  as  thev 
were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  recjuirements  tmi- 
versally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
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of  noiitrals  and  nonconibatants,  and  to  the  end  that  the  prohilrition 
of  such  uscshall  be  universally  accepted  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations 
they  now  accept  it  as  henceforth  binding  as  between  themselves,  and 
tliey  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  to  the  present  agreement." 

Xir.  Balfour  said  he  wished  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
amendments,  now  slightly  modified,  which  Mr.  Sarraut  had  proposed 
and  which  read  as  follows : 

"  The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  su))marines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating,  as  they 
were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1914-191^,  the  requirements  uni- 
versally accepted  by  civilized  nations,"  etc. 

If  that  was  intended  merely  as  an  illustration,  it  might  be  wise  or 
unwise ;  it  might  be  necessary  or  unnecessaiy ;  at  any  rate  used  in  this 
manner  it  could  do  no  harm,'  It  added  form  and  perhaps  picturesque- 
ncKs  to  the  whole  resolution.  He  w^ished  to  ask,  however,  whether  it 
was  not  possible  so  to  twist  the  phrase  that  the  article  would  apply 
(mly  to  derman  methods.  The  ingenuity  of  man  for  wrongdoing  was 
very  great.  Was  it  not  unfortunate  that  the  wrongdoers  should  be 
hampered  onlv  by  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Germans?  Would  it 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  say,  "  It  is  true  we  have  used  our  sub- 
nuirines  as  commerce  destroj'ers,  but  we  have  not  used  them  as  the 
(lennans  did,  an<l  consequently  we  are  not  violating  this  resolu- 
tion." Perhaps  the  question  he  asked  was  ovei'subtle,  but  it  appeai*ed 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Koot  asked  whether  that  question  would  not  be  obviated  by 
simply  ivpeating  the  words  *'The  use  of  submarines  as  commerce 
destroyers*'  in  the  place  of  "of  such  use  ?  " 

Mr.  Hal  four  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  that  amendment  was  acceptable. 

Athniral  de  Bon  said  that  his  reasons,  as  already  stated  by  Mr. 
Sarraut,  were  based  uiK)n  the  fear  that  the  Germans  might  use  tlie 
first  draft  suggested  as  a  pretext  to  justify  some  of  their  actions  dur- 
ing the  recent  war.  They  might  claim  that,  if  the  Washington  con- 
ference took  the  grouiul  that  it  was  not  possible  to  use  submarines 
otherwise  than  in  contravention  of  actual  international  law,  they 
were  in  a  measure  absolved.  This  was  the  onlv  idea  that  he  bad 
sought  t<^  convey.  In  his  opinion  there  ought  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
plete condemiuition  of  these  methods.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Flench  delegation  hail  ilesired  speinfically  to  object  to  German 
practiivs  ami  thus  to  iTmove  all  |>ossibility  of  their  being  able  to  use 
the  iv>ohition  in  question  to  justify  their  conduct. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  amendment  as  suggested  was  ac- 
tvptabh\  The  amendment  was  that  the  clause:  ••to  the  end  that  the 
pn»hibitiou  of  such  use  shall  be  univei-sally  aivepteil  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations'*  should  n^avl  •Mo  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
um»  of  submarines  as  eommeive  destroyers  shall  be  universally  ac- 
ivpted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.*' 

The  chaun.:ui  s^iid  that  tlu*  ivas*»n  he  aske^l  whether  this  was  ac- 
iV.^tai'le  >\a-*  iVat  it  was  an  an.endmem  to  meet  the  amendment  sug- 
iiistid  by  Mr.  Sarraut,  and  therefore  n\Hlly  formeil  part  of  the 
uT.ui.ir.t V.t  \v.  liic  !i:;e  s;i::i:esUHl,  and  he  thou^rht  it  would  be  well  to 
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know  wliether  there  was  any  ohjeotion  to  the  amplification  of  Mr. 
Sarraiit's  amendment  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Sarraut  replied  that  he  had  no  objection. 

The  chairman  said  that  in  view  of  what  liad  just  been  said  by  Ad- 
miral de  Bon,  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
resolution  was  not,  and  did  not  purport  to  be,  a  statement  of  existing 
law:  it  purported  to  go  beyond  existing  law  and  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers. 

liord  Lee  asked  what  was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  "  com- 
merce destroyer?"  In  a  recent  speech  Mr.  Root  had  said  tliat  the  sub- 
marine was  unfitted  for  attacks  on  commerce.  He  did  not  know  if 
"commerce  destroyer"  was  a  recognized  legal  term,  or  whether  it 
included  the  processes  of  attack  and  seizure  referred  to  in  the  first 
resolution. 

Mr.  Root  said  he  believed  it  covered  the  whole  process.  He 
thought  that  "commerce  destroyer"  was  a  perfectly  well-known 
term. 

Lonl  Li*e  said  that  doubts  were  being  expressed  in  his  delegation 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  commerce  destroyer. '  He 
asked  whether  the  term  '"  for  seizure  or  attacks  on  commerce  "  would 
not  produce  the  same  effect. 

Xir.  Root  said  he  tliought  that  if  the  committee  undertook  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  processes,  it  would  find  itself  involved  in  state- 
ments which  were  neither  clear  nor  intelligible  to  the  common 
mind;  and  that  it  really  did  not  accomplish  its  purpose  as  well  as 
would  be  done  by  the  use  of  perfectly  well-known  terms,  such  as 
"commerce  destroyers."  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  more 
question  about  the  meaning  of  that  term  than  was  inherent  in  the 
use  of  words  in  all  statutes,  constitutions,  treaties,  contracts,  and 
wills,  about  wrhich,  it  was  true,  the  courts  in  all  civilized  nations 
had  been  for  centuries  seeking  to  know  what  the  scope  and  effect  of 
the  terms  might  l)e.  It  was  impossible  to  use  any  language  in  such 
a  way  that  questions  could  not  arise,  and  the  use  of  a  term  accord- 
ing to  its  ordinary  use  was,  he  thought,  altogether  more  satisfactory 
than  to  try  to  go  into  details. 

Lord  Lee  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  technical  experts  that 
in  view  of  the  paragraph  in  the  first  resolution  in  regard  to  putting 
passengers  ana  crew  in  safety,  the  term  "commerce  destroyer'' 
would  apply  only  to  that.  If  there  were  any  doubts,  it  was  desirable 
that  they  should'  be  cleared  up. 

Senator  I-iodge  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  committee  l)egan 
to  enumerate  the  different  processes  which  would  he  used  by  any 
vessel  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  commerce,  it  would  simply  be 
circumlocution,  and  if  the  conference  once  entered  on  that  course, 
it  might  come  within  the  scope  of  a  well-known  lagel  rule,  namc»ly, 
that  if  a  thing  was  not  specified,  it  was  excluded.  He  thought  that 
when  one  came  to  making  catalogues  one  ran  a  great  risk,  and  that 
it  was  better,  if  possible,  to  use  one  general  word  which,  in  this 
ca^se,  was  merely  a  descriptive  word:  it  simply  described  them  as 
'^common  destroyers.''  Pix)bably  that  word  was  only  familiar  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  was  very  familiar  here,  and  was  used  to 
represent  just  what  submarines  had  l)een  used  for. 
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Sir  Auckland  (jecldes  said  that  he  thought  the  term  "commerce 
destroyer "  was  a  well-known  legal  term,  but  it  was  also  a  phrase 
used  in  a  popular  and  loose  sense.  He  would  suggest  that  another 
term,  ''operations  against  commerce,"  would  be  equally  suitable 
and  was  less  liable  to  be  used  loosely.  He  wondered  if  that  would 
suit  Mr.  Root. 

Tlie  chairman  said  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  amendment 
Iw  as  follows;  leaving  the  general  term  as  it  now  was  in  the  first 
clause,  the  second  clause,  which  defined  the  prohibition,  should 
be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

'•  and  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarines 
in  operations  against  merchant  vessels  shall  be  universally  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, "  etc. 

That  seemed,  he  said,  to  be  acceptable  as  an  amendment  and 
in  order  to  avoid  any  misapprehension,  he  would  read  the  resolution 
in  its  present  form,  namely: 

"The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  without  violating,  as 
thoy  weie  violated  in  the  rec^ent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  requirements 
universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of 
tlio  lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarines  in  operations  against  merchant 
vessels  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
they  now  accept  that  prohibition  as  henceforth  binding  as  between 
themselves,  and  thev  invite  all  other  nations  to  aoliere  to  the 
present  agi^eement.  ** 

Mr.  llanihara  said  he  desired  to  be  informed  with  respect 
tt»  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  "conunerce  destroyer".  As  he 
had  already  pointed  tuit  in  a  previous  discussion,  he  believed  that 
the  words  were  intended  to  apply  to  vessels  suitable  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  merchant  shinping.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  was  also  clear 
that  merchant  ve.sels  engaged  in  giving  military  assistance  to  the 
onemv  ceased,  in  fact,  to  Ih»  mer^'hant  vessels.  There  was,  how- 
e\er,  another  point.  It  svemed  apparent  that,  if  the  resolution 
weiv  adopted,  it  excliulcil  the  use  of  submarines  for  purposes  of 
bhHkade.  It  did  niU  appear  to  him  {H>ssible  to  use  submarines 
for  this  purpoM*  in  ct>nformity  with  rule  1,  Mr.  Hanihara  then 
asked  >\hether  this  ii\terp!vtation  was  correct. 

Mr.  KovH  >,i\l  l»c  tli.»u:rlu  that  the  pn>hibilion  would  apply  to 
s:  »'..;»•  iu>-  :Uiju  kM.ir  **r  ^o:.M.:r  or  v^apturimr  or  destrovinff  mer- 
t  i  :'n  \o  »-o'^  rr.  it»r  nr.y  .•:rr»:ii.st:H\ios.  -«>  lt»!Mr  as  ti.e  ve5fe>i»l  remaineil 
a  li.v^T  V  \;i:\i  \o>-oi:  iie  a^sv  t'lortiiht  it  was  mves^arj*  to  have  an 
ct'tviMi^  rro:.::»;t:i»:.,  t»^  !i:i\e  M  m»  a:»:^!y.  It  ^\a>  nieivly  a  question 
ot  I'.c  r.M*  '^t  \>.*!  J-.  •'C!tii:.r\.  t'^r  ;i>tanvO,  dt\*lare^l  a  blcwkade 
oi  ti;o  \^!h  le  nrt>.:i  t  !.a:.!.oi,  <  *:  c  o»'.;l  ;  >ji\  "•  bjtvkade/'  and  the 
r;.-e  \N  I  >:.'.!  ^1^,. »  ;var 

Senator  Sliar./or  s,r.d  that  ho  n.v.st  v* >  1:!h\  in  the  name  of  the 
I  .;**.  t.i^^r:^!\  t\e  a*-no  v^'i  ****vta::' ::.  Ti;o  Italian  delega- 
X  *  ..  !  r^  '^t.  ^l:^  K  »  !*'»  i't:  :  tx^-.^'.;::-^!;  with  the  amend- 
:- .  •  !-  .♦  Mr.  iv/.t  -.r  j»v.'.  Mr.  .^irr.-*  .;  Ho  aske^l  that  further 
•  ••  :  t>  '-'.«'.  !'.  t  ',v  r'^'^;oi  •!  .  It  was  net-^es^ary  for 
tl.e  I:.4>..;n  ,u'ti:-,»i:.*r.  to  xUx'^nn^  i*\.;t  *i  *v\»;^tt\i  only  the  original 

».t  ..     It  r   •<:  a'<*>  vx^nfirm.  with 
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respect  to  the  question  of  blockade,  thai  in  its  view,  that  question 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  commerce.  It  was  a 
military  process.  What  if  a  merchant  ship  attempted  to  run  a 
blockade?  Was  the  use  of  submarines  forbidden  to  prevent  this 
act  \  In  summing  up,  Senator  Schanzer  said  he  accepted  Mr.  Root's 
resolution,  but  he  could  not  accept  it  without  certain  reservations 
in  line  with  those  indicated  by  his  Japanese  colleague,  i.  e.,  that  the 
situation  set  up  by  blockade  brought  into  play  an  entirely  different 
set  of  principles  of  international  law  with  respect  to  merchant 
vessels. 

The  chairman  said  the  first .  question,  then,  was  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed,  i.  e.,  that,  instead  of  the  words  "  commerce  destroy- 
ers" in  defining  the  prohibition,  the  words  should  be  "  the  use  of  sub- 
marines in  operations  against  merchant  vessels."  lie  understood 
that  Senator  Schanzer,  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  delegates,  refused 
assent  to  that  amendment. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes  had  just  informed  him  that  the  term  "commerce 
dejJtroyers"  was  retained. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  term  "  commerce  destroyers"  remained 
iii  the  second  line,  but  it'  did  not  remain  in  the  definition  of  the  pro- 
hibition. The  definition  of  the  prohibition  was  as  follows,  accord- 
ing: to  the  proposed  amendment : 

^And  to  the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarines  in 
operation  against  merchant  vessels  shall  be  universally  accepted  as 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  -now  accept  that  prohibition  as 
henceforth  binding  as  between  themselves,  and  they  invite  all  other 
nations  to  adhere  to  the  present  agreement." 

The  chairman  asked  whether  that  was  acceptable  to  Senator 
Schanzer. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  was  not  satisfied  because  of  the 
second  line  of  the  amendment. 

The  chairman  said  that  of  course  the  committee  was  acting  only 
on  the  principle  of  unanimity,  and  therefore  this  amendment  must 
be  considered  as  defeated. 

That  brought  the  committee  to  the  resolution  in  its  original  form, 
with  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment  and  with  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sarraut. 

*Vs  he  understood  it,  the  substitution  of  the  words  "  submarines 
for  operation  against  merchant  vessels,"  which  referred  to  "com- 
merce destroyers,"  was  not  acceptable  to  Senator  Schanzer. 

He  had  further  understood  Senator  Schanzer  to  present  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  resolution  should  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  merchant  vessel  endeavoring  to  run  a  blockade.  That  was  the 
paroort  of  it,  as  he  had  understood  it 

This  matter  should  be  carefully  considered  and  thoroughlv  under- 
»5tood,  Ijecause  a  blockade  might  lie  declared  of  such  a  general  charac- 
ter as  to  make  it  impossible  for  merchant  vessels  to  reach  a  ])articu- 
lar  coast;  assuming  that  such  a  blockade  could  be  effectively  main- 
tained by  vessels  that  were  regarded  as  legally  used  for  the  purpose 
<>f  maintaining  it,  the  use  of  submarines  as  against  merchant  ves- 
sels endeavoring  to  run  a  blockade  of  that  sort  would  involve  a  very 
l«rgc  activity  for  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers.    That  matter 
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should  be  fatvil  because  the  A'ahie  of  the  i-esolution  mi<rht  well  be 
iIoubteiK  if  that  reservation  was  effective. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  he  lid  not  i«rnore  the  fact  that  durin<r  the 
last  war  nominal  bW^kades  of  an  absurd  character  had  been  declared. 
He  believed  that  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  all  of  Italy  had 
l>eeu  dei'lannl  bhvkadeil.  Rut  under  the  rules  of  existing  interna- 
tional law,  a  Moi'kade  to  be  lejral  miLst  be  effective.  He  did  not  ask 
J  hat  any  exivptions  Im?  made  to  the  present  rules  of  international  law 
and  he  hojHMl  that  this  would  appear  in  the  minutes. 

The  chairman  said  that  of  course  the  point  of  effectiveness  was 
very  well  taken,  and  he  intendetl  to  have  that  clearly  stated;  but 
the  question  i-emaineil  whether  the  submarine  under  the  resolution 
was  to  have  an  op|H>rtunity  to  operate  as  against  commerce  in  case 
an  efftvtive  bUn^kade  had  been  declared — a  blockade,  indeed,  made 
effective  by  the  use  of  submarines. 

Mr,  Halfour  said  he  confessed  he  had  listened  with  considerable 
misjrivinjr  to  Senator  Si^hanzer^s  statement.     Senator  Schanzer  did 
not  wish  to  bivak  the  unanimity  with  which  the  second  resolution 
had  Uhmi  aixTpted,  but  he  had  given  it  a  meaning  which  to  his  (Mr. 
HalfourV)  mind  entii-elv  destroveil  its  value,  and  Senator  Schanzer 
hail  ivquested  that  his  interpretation  of  that  meaning  should  re- 
ceive formal  r*HH>ril  in  the  minutes.    Mr.  Balfour  could  not  imagine 
that  in  every  ivs[>ect  Senator  Schanzer  saw  the  full  extent  of  the 
pn>p<K^ition  which  he  had  laid  down.    The  chairman  had  pointed 
out— lie  wouhl  not  sjiy  an  al)surdity — but  one  very  obvious  difficult}'. 
Sen«tor  SchanzerV  opinion  was*  that  a  submarine  could  never  be 
used  to  attack  a  merchant  ship  in  the  case  of  a  blockade,  but  that 
it  i*ould  beirin  to  attack  merchant  ships  as  soon  as  a  blockade  was 
etlVi'tive.     It  couUK  therefore,  not  assist  in  making  a  blockade  effec- 
tive: but  when  other  ships  had  made  it  effective,  it  might  come  in 
ami  destroy  what  the  other  ships  had  left  undestroyed.     That  surely 
was  a  most  impossible  position  for  international  law  to  be  placed  in. 
It  could  not  l)e  said  that  a  submarine  could  be  lawfully  employed  in 
blockade  onlv  when  the  blockade  had  already  been  established  bv 
ships  other  than  submarines.     That  was  a  theoretical  objection  to 
the  proposed  resolution  which  he  himself  would  have  thought  would 
have  been  enough  by  itself  to  detsroy  it.     He  would  ask  Senator 
Schanzer  to  consider  how  the  term  "blockade"  was  now  more  or 
h»ss  used  in  international  law.    He  agreed  that  it  was  not  a  probable 
supposition,  but  supposing  Italy  were  at  war  with  Germany,  either 
with  or  without  allies,  and  supposing  the  Germans  declared  a  block- 
nde  upon  Italy:  they  would  use  their  submarines  not  always  close  to 
the  coast:  he  iinagine^l  they  would  choose  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  they  would  liaunt  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  as  the  (xulf  of  Lyons  and  the  Adriatic.     For  himself  he  could 
not  quite  understand  Senator  Schanzer's  point  of  view.     There  was 
no  international  difficulty  that  he  knew  of  in  declaring  all  the  coast 
of  Italy  blockaded.     At  all  events,  so  long  as  there  was  an  inter- 
national law  it  would  have  to  be  tried  in  international  courts.    That 
was  not  an  obvious  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it  and,  if  that  were 
admitted,  it  seemed  to  him,  that,  if  Italy  could  be  blockaded,  if  all 
the  ships  carrjung  merchandise  could  lawfully  be  stopped  by  sub- 
marines if  they  ateniptod  to  go  to  Italy,  then 'he  thought  that  they 
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need  trouble  themselves  no  further  with  attempting  to  limit  the  use 
of  submarines.  Even  after  all  these  regulations  were  passed,  or  at  all 
events  after  the  first  two  were  passed,  submarines  would  remain  abso- 
lutely free,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  to  work  their  will  in  the  trui* 
(ierman  fashion  upon  every  merchant  ship  which  desired  to  carry 
t<)  Italy  the  very  necessaries  of  national  existence.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  to  him  that  their  labors  on  the  first  two  of 
the.se  ivsolutions  had  been  practically  thrown  away,  if  the  matter 
y^eve  left  as  Senator  Schanzer  proposed  to  leave  it.  He  hoped,  and 
imleed  he  was  confident,  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  would 
extricate  them  from  the  present  position  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Italian  delegation  would  on  reflection  see  that,  if  they  sincerely  de- 
sired— as  he  was  perfectly  sure  they  did — to  prevent  submarines 
l^'inp  used  against  merchant  ships,  they  would  modify  in  the  most 
imj)ortant  degree  and  qualify  to  an  extreme  extent  the  reservation 
which  they  had  announced  their  intention  to  record  upon  the 
minutes. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  the  Italian  delegation  was  ins])ired 
with  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  He  must,  however,  reply  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four. He  did  not  think  that  all  Italy  could  be  effectively  blockaded, 
as  that  term  was  understood  in  international  law.  He  wished  also 
t4»  have  it  understood  that  he  had  never  said  that  a  blockade  must 
first  l)e  established  by  surface  vessels  and  then  maintained  by  sub- 
marines. Submarines  were  military  weapons  and  should  be  al- 
loweil  the  privileges  of  militan'  weapons.  They  might  even  act  in 
the  same  way  as  surface  vessels.  The  entire  question  of  blockade 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  Japanese  delegate.  His  own  del<^- 
pition  merely  wished  to  be  fully  infonncd  and  to  act  in  a  con- 
*iliatory  spirit.  If  the  Japanese  delegate  withdrew  his  objections 
and  all  the  other  delegates  agreed,  the  Italian  delegation  wouM 
not  prevent  the  common  resolve  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  he  had  made  his  previous  inquiry  in  order 
t<»  1)8  informed  with  respect  to  "commerce  destroyers  aiid  the  use 
of  submarines  for  the  purposes  of  l)lockade.  He  had  not,  however, 
intended  to  enter  any  objection  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  sub- 
marines for  blockade. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  understood  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Hanihara,  Senator  Schanzer  would  withdraw  his 
5«up{resti<m  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  j)rohibition,  and  he  assumed 
tluit  the  resolution  would  then  be  acceptable  to  all  the  powers  i*epre- 
pented  on  the  committee. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  would  now  act  upon 
the  resolution  in  the  following  form  : 

"The  signatorv  powers  reiognize  the  pra'tical  impossibility  of 
using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyei-s  without  violating,  as  thev 
^ere  violated  in  the  I'eceht  war  of  1014-1018,  the  requirt»monts  uni- 
\ersally  accepted  by  civilized  naticms  for  the  pn)tection  of  th'* 
jives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end  tliat  the  ]>ro- 
hibition  of  the  use  t)f  submarines  as  commerce  <1cstrovors  shall  be 
universally  a<Tepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations  they  now  ac- 
'^I>t  that  prohibition  as  henceforth  bin<linjr  as  between  themselves 
•«nd  tliev  invite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto." 

The  delegations,  beinj»'  ]>olled.  each  assented  in  turn  and  tli?  chair- 
nian  dec]are<l  Resolution  III  unanimously  adopted. 
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'  Lord  Lee  said  he  would  like  to  express  to  Mr.  Sarraut  and  Ad- 
miral de  Bon  his  sincere  appre:  iation  of  the  statements  they  made 
the  other  day  in  repudiating  the  writings  of  Capt.  Castex.  He 
accepted  their  explanation,  as  given  on  behalf  of  the  (loverament, 
with  all  his  heaii  and  wished  to  assure  them  personally  that  the 
matter  had  passed  completely  from  his  mind. 

Mr.  Sarraut  replied  that  he  had  noted  with  sincere  satisfaction 
the  statement  that  Lord  Lee  had  just  made  and  he  could  only  ex- 
press regret  that  Lord  Lee  had  not  given  the  French  delegation  an 
earlier  opportunity  to  express  their  sentiments  by  informing  them 
in  advance  of  the  references  that  he  intended  to  make  to  the  entirely 
personal  views  of  a  naval  officer  who  could,  under  anv  circumstances, 
only  speak  for  himself  and  on  his  own  responsibility  without  as- 
suming in  the  slightest  degree  to  express  the  views  of  the  French 
Admiralty. 

It  gratified  Mr.  Sarraut  to  hear  the  statements  of  I^rd  Lee  at  the 
moment  when  the  French  delegation  had  just  given  their  assent  to 
a  resolution  containing  a  clause  which  bound  together  all  the  powers 
represented  on  the  committee  by  prohibiting  the  use  against  each 
other  of  certain  weapons  which  P'^-ance,  at  least,  had  never  thought 
of  directing  against  her  friends,  a  clause  to  which  the  French  dele- 
gati(m  subscribed  with  especial  willingness. 

Mr.  Sarraut  hoped  that  this  interchange  of  statements  would  do 
away  with  certain  misunderstandings  and  assist  in  clearing  the 
atmosphere  which,  outside  of  this  hall,  had  been  befogged,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace  on  earth — the  work 
which  all  present  had  most  deeply  at  heart  and  the  consummation 
of  which  was  their  highest  aspiration. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  was  sure  that  all  would  be  deeply 

f [ratified  to  have  spread  upon  the  minutes  the  statement  made  by 
jord  Lee  and  the  response  which  had  l)een  made  by  Mr.  Sarraut ; 
these  statements,  which  showed  a  mutual  appreciation  of  the  senti- 
ments that  were  cherished  by  l)Oth,  would  greatly  aid  the  committee 
as  it  continued  its  efforts  to  oring  about  results  which  would  greatly 
promote  not  only  the  economic  administration  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments, but  a  better  imderstanding  and  an  enduring  peace  among 
their  peoples. 

He  assumed  that  the  committee  might  not  care  to  have  all  the 
discussions  that  had  taken  place  over  various  legal  and  other  ques- 
tions apj)ear  in  the  communique.  There  was,  of  course,  no  objection 
to  it,  if  it  was  desired.  Possil)ly  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
these  resolutions,  now  numbering  three,  were  presented,  dis -ussed. 
and  ado[)ted.     (xeneral  assent  was  expressed. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Friday,  January  6,  192*2,  at 
II  a.  m. 


SIXTEENTH  MEETING — ^FRIDAY,  JANUABT  6,  1928,  11  A.  H, 

PRF.SENT. 

Cnifed  SfnteH. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  I>odge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
T^'nderwood,  (\)1.  Koosevelt,  Admiral  C'oontz.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Clark, 
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British  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Kear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  (for  (.'anada).  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
(for' Australia),  Senator  Pearce,  (for  New  Zealand),  Sir  John  Sal- 
mond,  (for  India),  Mr.  Sastri.  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Knowles,  Mr.  Flint. 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr. 
Ponsot. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron 
Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pag- 
liano.  Commander  Prince  Buspoli. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara, 
Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda.  Accompatiied  by  Mr.  Tachi,'Mr. 
Siigimura,  Mr.  Ichibashi,  Mr.  Shiratori. 

The  Secretary  General.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  Camerlynck  (interpreter). 

1.  The  sixteenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  on  Friday  morninc,  January  6, 1922,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roose- 
velt, Admiral  Coontz;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Ijord 
Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes;  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada).  Sen- 
ator Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand)^ 
Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jus-erand, 
Vice  Admiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy,* Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Alber- 
tini, Vice  Admiral  Acton ;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince 
Tokugawa.  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda. 

t3.*  The  Tollowing  secretaries  and  technical  advisors  were  present : 
For  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark ;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Knowles, 
Mr,  Flint;  for  France,  Mr*  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal, 
Air.  Ponsot;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pa/arliano, 
Commander  Prince  Kuspoli;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Tachi,  Mr.  Sugimura, 
ilr.  Ichihashi,  Mr.  Shiratori. 

The  secretary-general  of  the  conference,  as^sted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont 
and  Mr.  Paul,  was  present.  Mr,  Camerlynck  (interpreter)  was  also 
present. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  said  that  the  committee  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  discussion  of  the  use  of  submarines  in  warfare,  and 
placed  before  the  committee  the  final  resolution  presenting  this 
que>tion,  mentioning  that  it  was  originally  the  third  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Root,  but  was  now  designated  as  No.  4.  He  then  read 
the  resolution,  as  follows : 

''The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcenu^nt  of  the 
humane  rules  declared  by  tliem  with  rispect  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  submarines  in  warfare,  furtlier  declare  that  any  perscm  in 
the  service  of  any  of  the  powers  adopting  these  rules  who  shall 
violate  any  of  the  rules  thus  adopted,  whether  or  not  sucli  perscm 
is  under  orders  of  a  governmental  superior,  shall  be  (U>emeil  to  have 
violated  the  laws  of  war,  and  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment 
as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy,  and  may  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  vivil 
or  military  authorities  of  any  such  powers  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  he  may  be  found." 
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Senator  Schanzer  said  that  the  Italian  deiegration,  while  asso- 
ciating itself  tH>mpletely  with  the  condemnation  of  submarine  war- 
fare methods  as  expresseil  in  the  resolutions  which  had  already  l)€en 
appix)ve<l,  and  als^i  iiirreeing  in  principle  with  the  resolution  now 
being  disousi^nK  felt  culled  <  n  to  point  out  that  while  the  rules  re- 
i*onHrmed  in  the  first  re^^olution.  approved  yesterday,  concerned  both 
submarines  and  surface  craft,  thus  strenofthenint^  principles  which 
corrt*siHnuUHl  to  rules  of  existing  international  law,  the  new  resolu- 
tion pii>poseil  iHmtained  sanctions  the  exceptional  gravity  of  which 
might  appear  justified,  but  which  it  wa<  desired  to  apply  only  to 
subuuirines. 

The  Italian  ilelegution  could  not  accept  the  resolution  under  dis- 
cussion, exivpt  on  the  condition  that  the  principle  therein  exprefeed 
should  not  U*  limited  solely  tt)  the  crews  of  submarines,  but  extended 
to  all  the  cases  iH>ntemplateii  by  the  first  resolution,  and  therefore 
also  ti»  the  v'rews  of  surfai^e  vessels.  The  Italian  delegation  propo  ed 
that  the  ivsidution  slundd  l>e  modifieil  in  this  sense  and  that  the 
identical  siinctions  shotdd  l>e  applietl  to  officers  and  crews  of  all 
<hi|»s,  without  ili^tinction,  who  should  infringe  the  rules  contem- 
platevl  in  the  fiist  ivsolution. 

lie  diil  ni»t  iK>ubt  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  Italian  delegation 
had  pn>postHl  this  amendment  would  be  appreciated  by  everybody, 
l\»r  it  tendtnl  in  iu>  way  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the  resolution, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  it,  and  was  inspired  by  an  evident 
principle  i>f  justice  and  equity.  In  fact,  it  was  not  admissible  that 
(he  ciWunuuHier  of  a  submarine  slfould  be  condemned  as  guilty  of 
a  deternuned  act,  while  the  commander  of  a  surface  vessel  would 
nt)t  bo  sidmutteii  to  trial  in  an  identical  case. 

lie  was  sure  that  all  the  delegations  would  recognize  the  equity 
\\(  tlie  Italian  piH)jH>sal,  which  constituted,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
M\di*<pensable  comtition  for  the  acceptance  by  the  Italian  delega- 
tion i>f  the  ivsolution  proposed  bv  Mr.  Root. 

Senator  IVarce  atid  that  he  did  not  propose  at  this  juncture  to 
discusM  the  anuMulment  suggested  by  Senator  Schanzer,  but  he  rose 
(o  bring  liofore  the  committee  again,  in  order  that  it  might  be  dis- 
cuhsetl  at  the  same  time,  the  amendment  which  he  previously  sug- 
fn^'.tcd  as  to  whether  if  the  clause  under  consideration  were  to  be 
ndoptcd  as  a  whole  it  should  not  be  made  to  apply,  not  only  to  the 
powers  that  adopted  these  rules  but  also  to  other  powers  not  repre- 
MMitcd  at  the  conference.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  object  of  bring- 
ing forwani  the  declaration  was  to  obtain  for  it  universal  accept- 
tinre  and  application.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  that  one  or 
(wo  powers  might  not  adhere  to  the  rule.  Was  it  to  be  Considered 
(hat  in  (h<*  unhappy  event  of  a  power  which  adopted  the  rule  goinp 
(II  war  with  a  jiowcr  which  did  not  adhere  to  it,  the  power  whicn 
hdoptetl  (lie  rule  should  be  bound  by  the  rule,  while  the  other  power 
hhnuhl  i>e  free  to  give  orders  for  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships,  and 
lhM(  (l»e  ollicers  of  the  latter  power  should  be  free  from  the  penal- 
(it«M  M'(  out,  merely  because  the  power  had  not  adhered?  If  his 
Minendnicnt,  that  the  words  "adopting  these  rules"  should  be  omit- 
(c/l,  were  accepted,  the  rule  would  become  univereal  in  its  applica- 

tioit, 

Mr.  lialfour  suggested  that  Senator  Pearce  should  move  to  omit 
the  wniMJH  **  in  the  service  of  any  power  adopting  these  rules." 
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Senator  Pearce  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  inti- 
mated that  he  considered  that  the  rule  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
would  be  a  notification  to  the  world  at  large.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  if  the  rule  was  amended  as  he  suggested  it  would  be  rather  an 
inducement  to  powers  to  adhere.  But  if  there  was  any  power  not 
represented  at  the  conference  that  wished  to  have  an  unrestricted 
use  of  submarines  against  merchant  ships  it  would  be  encouraged 
not  to  give  its  adherence  to  the  rule  if  it  were  left  in  its  pi-esent 
form.  In  that  case  not  only  would  such  a  power  not  be  bound  by 
the  nde,  but  its  officers  would  be  free  from  punishment.  He  pointed 
out  that  at  the  Versailles  Conference  the  powders  took  up  the  atti- 
tude that  the  submarine  commanders  who  had  violated  the.se  laws 
were  liable*  and  they  demanded  that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  court 
set  up  by  the  Allies.  Although  that  was  not  obtained,  some  of  the 
commanclers  had  been  tried  by  the  German  court  sitting  at  Leipzig. 
Thus,  although  the  declaration  before  the  committee  was  not  in  ex- 
istence before  the  war,  the  Allies  said  that  these  submarine  com- 
manders should  be  tried  as  pirates  for  the  offenses  that  they  had 
committed,  and,  as  he  had  mentioned,  some  of  them  lutd  been  tried. 
If  therefore  the  committee  adopted  a  declaration  in  the  form  origi- 
nally suggested,  it  would  not  even  be  in  keeping  with  what  the 
|K)wers  had  done  at  Versailles.  He  suggested  therefore  that  the 
ilnlaration  if  adopted  should  be  made  universal  in  its  application. 

The  chairman  said  that  these  amendments  brought  before  the 
committee  two  distinct  questions.  Quite  apart  from  the  specific 
{ihraseology  which  might  finally  be  adoptea,  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct questions  presented  which,  perhaps,  might  lx»  considered  sepa- 
rately. Senator  Schanzer's  atnendment  related  to  two  matters,  first, 
tl»e  l)roadening  of  the  provision  so  as  to  embrace  all  ships  of  any 
class  or  description ;  second,  the  broadening  of  the  provision  as  to 
individuals  so  as  to  embrace  persons  belonging  to  the  crew,  speitifi- 
tallv,  as  well  as  officers. 

Senator  Pearce's  amendment  provided  for  the  application  of  the 
resolution  to  all  powers,  and  not  simply  to  the  powers  adopting  these 
rules. 

Unless  the  committee  desired  a  different  coui-se,  the  chairman 
thought  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  discussion  to  a  point,  these  mat- 
ters Cduld  be  dealt  with,  and  should  be  dealt  with,  separately.  He 
s^ujjgested  that  they  take  up  Senator  Pearce's  amendment,  that  the 
wonls  "  in  the  service  of  any  power  adopting  these  rules  "  should  l)e 
emitted,  so  as  to  broaden  the  provision  to  apply  to  all  powers,  and 
%sked  if  discussion  of  that  amendment  was  desired. 

Sir  John  Sabnond  suggested  that  before  dis<'ussing  the  amend- 
nient  it  might  clarify  the  situation  if  he  were  to  ask  a  question, 
namely,  as  to  whether  Resolution  IV  referred  to  the  hunume  rules 
•lecide<l  on  by  the  powei'S  with  reference  to  the  action  of  submarines, 
<»r  to  the  prohibition  of  submarines  provided  for  in  the  third  resolu- 
ti<in.  The  first  resolution,  Sir  John  Salmond  said,  referred  to  ex- 
i^^ting  law  and  laid  down  rules  for  the  conduct  of  submarines,  re- 
v'-tric  ting  but  not  prohibiting  their  use.  The  third  resolution,  which 
was  passed  yestenlay,  was  a  new  rule  prohibiting  the  action  of  sub- 
marines against  commerce.  He  assumed  that  the  fourth  resolu- 
tion referred  to  the  fii"st  and  not  to  the  third  resoluticm.  The  rules  in 
the  first  resolution  were  provided  to  prevent  a  gross  abuse  of  subma- 
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l]i(*  n^'Xt  rKsoIifion.  wr.i«  h  f«»rl>a'Ie  the  use  of  submarines  as  coni- 
uwrrt*  dfstrovf  rs.  that  was  to  say,  forha<le  submarines  attacking  iner- 
diJifit  hfiijis,  anrl  whirh  if  it  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  law  of 
unt'uniH  would  supersi^de  those  other  rules  so  far  as  submarines  we^e 
coiu'tTuod — but  which  would  not  supersede  them  until  it  had  become 
fi  part  of  the  law  of  nations — was  an  entirely  different  proposition. 
It  rertairily  was  not  comp<*tent  for  them  to  make  an  agreement  bo- 
(wiM'ii  tlio  five.  p(»wer8  here  that  would  produce  the  effect  of  a  law 
of  iMitloiiH,  upon  which  they  could  denounce  a  punishment  as  for 
piracy. 
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Xow,  there  were  several  ways  to  avoid  that  confusion,  which  he 
thought  did  not  exist  in  the  original  resolution.  One  way  would 
be  to  limit  the  resolution  to  the  existing  rules  of  law,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  put  in  the  descriptive  words  "of  the 
powers  now  present." 

There  was  -another  way  which  he  thought  would  meet  Senator 
Pearce's  proposal,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  also  disposed 
of  Senator  Schanzer's  suggestion.  It  would  satisfy  the  purpose  that 
underlay  Senator  Schanzer's  suggestion,  and  would  inchide  both,  but 
would  discriminate  between  the  contractual  stage  of  the  provision 
against  use  of  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  and  its  eventual 
rtatus  after  it  had  become  established  and  had  become  a  rule  of 
international  law.  Until  it  had  become  a  rule  of  international  law 
they  had  to  limit  what  they  did  to  their  contracts  between  them- 
selves. Thev  could  not  treat  the  rule  as  if  it  were  a  rule  of  law: 
after  it  had  been  accepted  then  it  would  come  under  the  same  basis 
as  the  first  one. 

He  had  jotted  down  a  suggestion  or  two,  rather  to  define  his  own 
ideas  about  it  than  to  offer  it ;  but  he  would  like  to  see  how  it  met 
the  views  of  his  colleagues  around  the  table. 

Mr.  Root  then  read; 

•'The  signatorv  powers  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcement  of  the 
humane  rules  oi  existing  law  declared  by  them  with  respect  to  at- 
tacks upon  and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  merchant  ships  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  submarines  as 
<'<)niDierce  destroyers  after  that  prohibition  shall  have  been  accepted 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  further  declare  that  any  person  in 
the  service  of  any  power  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  rules  thus 
adopted" — 

Mr.  Root  here  mentioned  that  that  would  include  everything  that 
St*nator  Schanzer  wanted,  and  then  continued  reading: 

•*.Vny  person  in  the  service  of  any  power  who  slmll  violate  any 
of  the  rules  thus  adopted " 

That  was  to  say,  Mr.  Root  explained,  the  existing  rules  and  this 
si)ecial  rule  of  prohiliition  against  submarines  after  it  should  have 

ween  adopted 

'*  whether  or  not  such  i^erson  is  under  orders  of  a  governmental 
sujwrior,  shall  l>e  deemed  to  have  violated  the  rules  of  war  and 
shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  for  :in  act  'of  piracy 
and  may  be  bi'ought  to  trial  before  the  civil  or  militJirv  authorities  of 
any  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  whicli  he  may  bo  found.'' 

Sir  Robert  Borden  asked  that  Mr.  Root,  l)efore  i-esumintr  his 
seat,  inform  him  whether  the  proposal  wliich  he  liad  ma<le  took 
into  account  the  fact  that  Rule  III  t(K>k  effect  at  once  as  U^tween 
the  five  powers  represented  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  Root  answered  that  it  was  only  a  contractual  obligation:  it 
was  not  a  rule  of  law  upon  which  they  could  denounce  punishment. 
Tliis  last  resolution  which  they  were  then  talking  about  deiuninces 
a  punishment  and  that  can  not  apply  except  for  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  law. 

The  proposed  amendment,  he  said,  aimed  to  deal  with  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Senator  Pearce  and  was  also  aimed  to  deal  in  part 
with  the  suggestion  made  by  Senator  Schanzer.     In  order,  how- 
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ever,  to  avoid  mingling::  two  distinct  things  in  the  discussion,  lie 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  deal  with  the  sutr 
gestion  of  Senator  Schanzer  as  to  the  application  of  the  resolution 
to  all  ships.  Ho  suggested  that  merely  to  preserve  that  suggestion 
for  a  later  discussion  while  the  committee  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  form  of  the  resolution  in  its  present  application  to  submarines. 
The  amendment  desired  could  be  presented  later.  He  meant  merely 
that  this  was  an  amendment  dealing  with  the  other  phases  of  the 
suggestions  made.  The  resolution  in  its  amended  form,  that  is,  in 
the  form  proposed,  read  as  follows: 

"The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcement  of 
the  humane  rules  of  existing  law  declared  by  them  with  respect  to 
attacks  upon  and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  merchant  ships, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  submarines 
as  commerce  destroyers,  after  that  prohibition  shall  have  been 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  further  declare  that  any 
person  in  the  service  of  an^^  power  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  niles 
thus  adopted,  whether  or  not  such  person  is  under  orders  of  a  ^v- 
emmental  superior,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  laws  of 
Avar  and  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  for  an  act 
of  piracy,  and  may  be  brought  to  trial  befoj*e  the  civil  or  militan* 
authorities  of  any  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  may 
Ix*.  found." 

The  chairman  asked  whether  this  resolution  was  in  a  form  now 
acceptable  upon  the  question  of  the  application  to  all  the  powers 
in  the  light  of  the  different  aspects  presented  by  the  existing  niles 
of  law  and  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  existing  rules  of  law. 

Senator  Sclianzer  said  he  wished  to  thank  Mr.  Koot  for  his  ex- 
planation. Witli  the  proposed  amendment,  he  felt  he  could  accept 
the  resolution  in  principle,  though  he  would  like  to  examine  the 
written  text  before  si>eaking  more  definitely.  He  wished  to  say  that 
Senator  Pearce's  amendment  served  to  support  his  suggestion  that 
vessels  of  all  classes  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  resolution.  H 
he  Imd  understood  it  correctly,  the  new  formula  would  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Sir  John  Salmond  said  he  did  not  wish  to  raise  any  objection  to 
Senator  Schanzer  or  Senator  Pearce's  amendments.  The  amended 
resolution  s  just  proposed  by  Mr.  Root,  however,  went  further  and 
extended  its  scope  to  include  the  prohibitions  agreed  to  in  Resolu- 
tion III  on  the  previous  day  as  soon  as  those  prohibitions  became  in- 
ternational law.  There  was,  however,  no  paiticidar  moment  at 
which  it  could  be  stated  that  a  declaration  of  this  kind  had  become 
inteniational  law.  International  law  was  created  progi'essively  hv 
the  adherence  of  one  power  after  another.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
that  on  any  particular  day  the  rule  had  become  part  of  international 
law  so  that  a  submarine  commander  would  know  whether  he  wa> 
liable  to  be  treated  as  a  pirate.  He  therefore  suggested  the  limita- 
tion of  Resolution  IV  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  Resolution  I.  It 
was  fit  and  proper  that  a  breach  of  these  rules  should  l^e  branded 
as  a  ci'ime:  but  to  say  that  breaches  of  new  rules  only  just  establislie<l 
lH»t\veen  the  five  powers  should  be  branded  as  piracy  would,  he 
tlunight,  not  meet  with  public  approval.  He  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that  Resolution  IV  should  l)e  confined  to  a  statement  that  the 
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sitmatory  powers,  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  humane 
niies  of  existing  law  declared  by  them  with  respect  to  the  use  of  sub- 
marines in  warfare,  fui'ther  declare  that  any  person  \nolating  those 
rules  shall  be  liabe  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy. 
Further,  he  would  propose  to  insert  this  rule  immediately  after  the 
present  Resolution  II. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Sir  John  Salmond's  amendment  was.  first, 
that  the  resolution  in  the  form  which  he  suggested  (and  now  num- 
l)ered  IV)  should  be  a  part  of  resolution  II.  Coming  at  the  end  of 
resolution  II  as  now  adopted,  it  was  proposed  that  the  resolution 
read  as  follows: 

"  The  signatory  powers  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcement  of  the 
humane  rules  of  existing  law  declared  by  them  with  respect  to  attacks 
upon  and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  merchant  ships,  further  de- 
clare that  any  person  in  the  service  of  any  power  who  shall  violate 
any  of  those  rules,  whether  or  not  such  person  is  under  orders  of  a 
governmental  superior,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  laws 
of  war  and  shall  l)e  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  for  an  act 
of  piracy,  and  may  he  brought  to  trial  before  the  civil  or  militaiy 
authorities  of  any  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  may 
l)e  found." 
lie  then  asked  if  the  amendment  was  accepted. 
Mr.  Root  said  that  he  hoped  Sir  John  Salmond  would,  before 
pressing  his  amendment,  abandon  the  idea  of  making  it  a  paragraph 
of  the  present  Article  2  and  make  it  a  separate  paragraph. 
Sir  John  Salmond  said  that  this  was  what  he  had  intended. 
Mr.  Root  said  there  was  a  distinct  idea  in  the  subcommittee's  article 
which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Balfour  the  other  evening,  and  the  two 
should  not  be  confused. 
The  chairman  asked  whether,  with  this,  it  was  acceptable. 
Mr.  Root  said  that  he  was  quite  siitisfied  with  it. 
The  chairman  said  that  the  proposal  of  Sir  John  Salmond,  with  the 
modification  suggested  by  Mr.  Koot,  was  that  this  article  should 
appear  as  the  third  article  in  the  series  of  resolutions  adopte<l :  and 
that,  he  assumed,  would  carry  the  point  that  the  article  which  had 
l)een  adopted  as  numl)er  III  would  not  become  Article  IV. 

The  chairman  then  asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  to  proceed 
to  action  iinon  that  resolution. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  accepted  in  the  name  of  the  Italian 
delegation  the  new  formula  as  worke<l  out  by  Mr.  Root  and  Sir  John 
Salmond,  which  gives  entire  satisfaction,  as  its  wording  has  the 
effect  to  extend  the  sanctions  of  trial  and  punishment  to  all  persons 
violating  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  in  the  first  resolution,  without 
distinction. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  any  further  discussion  was  desire<L 
^o  reply  being  made,  he  said  that  the.  matter  would  1h»  put  to  vote : 
whereupon  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriia.  the 
British  Empire,  iFrance,  and  Italy  assented. 

Mr.  Haninara  said  that  before  speaking  for  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion he  would  like  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
^ords  "punished  as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy." 

The  cnairman  said  he  assumed  the  phrase  to  mean  that  violation 
of  the  laws  of  war  thus  declared  shouhl  be  ti*eated  as  amounting  to  an 
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act  of  piracy  and  that  the  person  violating  the  laws  would  be  subject 
to  punishment  accordingly. 

Mr.  Boot  interposed  that  such  a  person  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
amitations  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  peculiarity  about  piracy 
was  that,  though  the  act  was  done  on  the  high  seas  and  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  country,  nevertheless  it  could  be 
punished  in  any  country.    That  was  the  really  important  point. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  Japanese  delegation  assented. 

Baron  Kato  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  chairman  then  stated  that  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted.  He  assumed  that  that  closed  the  discussion  upon  the  subject 
of  submarines. 

He  now  desired  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the 
question  of  the  use  of  gases,  or  what  has  been  called  chemical  warfare. 
The  committee  would  recall  that  a  subcommittee,  composed  of  mem- 
bers representing  the  five  powers,  had  been  appointed  to  consider  this 
question.  He  was  advised  that  this  committee  agreed — ^their  memo- 
randum stated  "more  or  less  unanimously" — on  certain  points.  He 
would  read  their  memorandum,  stating  the  points  thus  agreed  upon: 

*'The  committee  agreed  more  or  less  unanimously  on  the  following 
points : 

"(//)  Chemical  warfare  gases  have  such  power  against  unprepared 
armies  that  no  nation  dare  risk  entering  into  an  agreement  which  an 
unscrupulous  enemy  might  break  if  he  found  his  opponents  un- 
prepared to  use  gases  both  oiFensively  and  defensively. 

'"{h)  Since  many  high  explosives  produce  warfare  gases  or  gases 
which  are  the  same  in  their  effects  on  men,  any  attempt  to  forbid  the 
use  of  warfare  gases  would  cause  misunderstandings  at  once  in 
war — that  is,  one  or  both  sides  would  in  the  first  battle  find  meai 
dead  or  injured  from  gas.  The  doubt  would  at  once  arise  whether 
gas  is  actually  being  used  as  such,  or  whether  the  casualties  were 
due  to  high  explosive  gases.  This  could  be  made  the  excuse  to 
launch  a  heavy  attack  with  warfare  gases  in  every  form. 

"(«^)  Research  which  may  discover  additional  warfare  gases  can 
not  be  prohibited,  restricted,  or  supervised. 

"(rf)  Due  to  the  increasing  large  peace  time  use  of  several  war- 
fare gases,  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  the  manufacture  of  any  par- 
ticular gas  or  gases.  Some  of  the  delegates  thought  that  proper 
laws  might  limit  the  quantities  of  certain  gases  to  be  manufacture^!. 
The  majority  opinion  was  against  the  practicability  of  even  such 
prohibrtion. 

"((')  It  is  possible  to  confine  the  action  of  chemical  warfare  gases 
the  same  as  liigh  explosives  and  other  means  of  carrying  on  war. 
The  language  used  in  this  connection  was  that  'it  is  possible,  but 
with  greater  difficulty.'  On  this  question,  as  in  the  case  of  (f)  and 
(ff)  following,  it  was  evident  that  among  the  representatives  of  the 
three  nations  thoroughly  acquainted  with  chemical  warfare  gases, 
namely,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  there  was 
less  doubt  as  to  tlie  ability  to  confine  ^liese  gases  than  among  the 
Japanese  and  Italians,  who  know  less  about  them. 

"(/)  The  kinds  of  gases  and  their  effects  on  human  beings  can  not 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  limitation.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
felt  that  the  only  limitation  practicable  is  to  wholly  prohibit  the 
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use  of  ^ases  a^aiiLst  cities  and  other  large  bodies  of  noncombatants 
in  the  same  manner  as  high  explosives  may  be  limited,  but  that  there 
could  be  no  limitation  on  their  use  against  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy,  ashore  or  afloat. 

"(^)  The  committee  was  divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  warfare  gases  from  a  method  of  warfare  similar  to  other 
methods  such  as  shrapnel,  machine  guns,  rifle,  bayonet,  high  ex- 
plosives,  airplane  bombs,  hand  grenades,  and  similar  older  methods. 
In  this,  as  in  {e)  and  (/),  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
French  members  (five  in  number)  who  know  gas,  were  emphatic 
that  chemical  warfare  gases  form  a  method  of  waging  war  smiilar 
to  the  older  forms." 

The  chairman  then  said  that  he  desiretl  to  read,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  delegation,  the  report  adopted  by  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  American  delegation,  to  the  constltuticm  of  wliich  he  had 
alrea<ly  referred.  This  report  had  been  adopted  by  the  advisory 
committee  upon  the  recommendation  of  its  subcommittee  which  had 
dealt  with  new  agencies  of  warfare.    The  report  was  as  follows: 

"The  committee  (of  the  advisory  committee)  on  new  agencies  of 
warfare  having  had  a  number  of  meetings,  one  conjointly  with  the 
<'ommittee  (of  the  advisory  committee)  on  land  armaments,  has  the 
honor  to  report  that  it  has  given  cai'eful  consideration  to  the  subject 
referred  to  it.  Chemical  warfare,  which  is  the  scientific  term  to 
cover  use  of  gases  in  all  of  their  forms,  reached  very  important  and 
significant  phases  during  the  World  War.  The  surprise  of  the  first 
pas  attack  on  the  British  forces  at  Ypres  shocked  the  civilized  world, 
l)ut  its  military  effectiveness  caused  the  allied  (loveniments  at  once 
to  take  measures  not  only  of  protection  against  gas  attacks,  but  also 
offensive  action.  In  consequence,  at  its  close  of  the  war,  the  use  of 
poison  gase&  not  only  temporarily  injurious  but  of  toxic  character, 
liecame  universal. 

''The  committee  has  found  on  consultation  with  experts  and  ref- 
erence to  scientific  study  of  the  subject  that  there  are  arguuients  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  gas  which  ought  to  be  considered. 

•^The  proportion  of  deaths  from  their  use  when  not  of  a  toxic 
character  is  much  less  than  from  the  use  of  other  weapons  of  warfaie. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  feels  that  there  can  be  no  actual  re- 
Ntraint  of  the  use  l)y  combatants  of  this  new  agency  of  warfare,  if  it  is 
|K>nnitted  in  any  guise.  The  frightful  conse(|uence>  of  the  use  of 
toxic  gases  if  dropped  from  airplanes  on  cities  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation. Xo  military  necessity  can  excuse  or  extenuate  such  events  as 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  i-ecent  war  when  l)ombs  were 
dropped  on  undefended  and  thickn'  populated  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages for  no  other  purpose  apparently  than  to  demonilize  the  popu- 
lation. If  lethal  gases  were  used  in  such  Iwmbs  it  might  well  be  that 
such  i^ermanent  and  serious  damage  would  be  done,  not  (mly  of  a 
material  character,  but  in  the  depopulation  of  large  sections  of  the 
country  as  to  threaten,  if  not  destroy,  all  that  has  In^en  gained  ilnring 
the  painful  centuries  of  the  past. 

**  The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  conscience  of  the  Anierican 
fxMiple  has  lieen  profounclly  shocked  by  the  savage  use  of  scientific 
dis'-overies  for  destruction  rather  than  for  construction. 
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"  The  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament 
in  the  City  of  Washington  affords  a  peculiarly  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity for  comparison  of  views  on  all  questions  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  of  technical  experts,  the 
committee  feels  that  the  American  representatives  would  not  be 
doing  their  duty  in  expressing  the  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were  they  to  fail  in  insisting  upon  the  total  abolition  of  chemical 
warfare,  whether  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  whether  against  com- 
batant or  noncombatant.  Should  the  United  States  assume  this  posi- 
tion, it  would  be  no  evidence  of  weakness  but  of  magnanimity. 
Probably  no  nation  is  better  equipped  by  reason  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge among  its  technicians  and  by  means  of  its  material  resources  to 
use  chemical  warfare  effectively.  This  conmiittee,  therefore,  sub- 
mits the  foltowing  resolution  for  adoption  by  the  advisory  board 
and  to  be  communicated  to  the  American  delegates  to  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament: 

^^Resolved^  That  chemical  warfare,  including  the  use  of  gases, 
whether  toxic  or  nontoxic,  should  be  prohibited  by  international 
agreement,  and  should  be  classed  with  such  unfair  methods  of  war- 
fare as  poisoning  wells,  introducing  germs  of  disease,  and  other 
methods  that  are  abhorrent  in  modern  warfare." 

The  chairman  observed  that  the  foregoing  resolution,  as  he  had 
said,  was  submitted  to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  American 
delegation  by  its  subcommittee  and,  he  was  advised,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  advisory  committee. 

The  committee  would  observe  that  in  this  report  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee  reporting  had  held  a  meeting 
jointly  with  a  committee  of  the  advisory  committee  which  dealt  witn 
the  subject  of  land  armament.  He  had  been  furnished  by  the  advis- 
ory commitee  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  its  subcommittee  on  land 
armament,  this  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted  bv  the 
advisory  committee.  It  contained  the  following  recommendation 
with  regard  to  chemical  warfare: 

"  Chemical  warfare  should  be  abolished  among  nations^  as  abhor- 
rent to  civilization.  It  is  a  cruel,  unfair,  and  improper  use  of  science. 
It  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  noncombatants  and  de- 
moralizes the  better  instincts  of  humanity." 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  this  report  was  signed  by  Gen. 
John  J.  Periling,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  land  arma- 
ment of  the  advisory  committee,  and  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 
advisory  conmiittee. 

Continuing,  the  chairman  said  that  in  view  of  the  reference  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  experts,  and  especially  in  view  of  the 
statement  contained  in  the  findings  of  the  subcommittee  of  this  com- 
mittee of  the  conference,  he  desired  to  read,  for  the  information  of 
this  committee,  a  report  by  the  General  Board  of  the  United  SUtes 
Navy  upon  this  question  of  the  prohibition  of  gas  warfare.  This 
report  had  been  submitted  to  the  American  delegates. 

''  Question.  Should  gas  warfare  be  prohibited  ? 

^^Ajiswer    jl  es. 

"  Comment :  The  United  States  would  undoubtedly  give  up  a  ma- 
terial advantage  if  gas  warfare  were  abolished.  THe  resources  an»! 
scientific  development  of  this  country  place  it  in  the  front  rank 
of  nations  in  the  abilitv  to  wage  efficient  gas  warfare  and  insure  an 
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adequate  supply  of  special  jrases.  Nevertheless,  its  abolition  would 
lie  popular  in  this  country,  even  though  its  effectiveness  as  a  weapon 
in  war  has  been  clearly  proved  when  employed  under  special  con- 
ditions. 

•*  2.  The  tendency  of  rules  of  modern  warfare  is  toward  restraint 
in  the  employment  of  weap()n>  that  prochice  unnecessary  suffering* 
Ihe. limitations  in  the  employment  of  the  different  weaixins  have 
that  end  in  view.  The  (huu-dum  bullet  and  the  explosive  bullet  are 
well-known  examples.  Following  this  general  principle,  gases  which 
produce  unnecessary  suffering  should  be  prohibited. 

'•3.  Gas  warfare  has  a  i>eculiar  quality  different  from  any  method 
heretofore  employed,  in  that  though  directed  toward  a  particular 
target  its  destructive  effect  is  not  limited  to  that  target,  but  passe> 
be^'ond  control  of  the  belligerent  agent  and  may  involve  a  sacrifice 
of  innocent  lives  over  a  wide  area.  On  account  of  this  pe<'uliarity 
the  use  of  gas  which  causes  death  is  objectionable  because  not  only 
the  combatant  is  killeil,  a  perfectly  legitimate  target,  but  many  ncm- 
combatants  may  also  be  victims,  and  tliese  innocent  i)ers(ms  may 
«lelil>erately  f>e  made  the  objects  of  ga^  attack  bv  unscrupulous  Ik'I- 
ligerents.    lethal  gases  should  therefore  l>e  prohibited. 

'•4.  The  two  principle^,  in  warfare,  (1)  that  unnecessary  suffering 
in  the  destruction  of  combatants  should  l)e  avoided,  (2)  that  innocent 
noncombatants  shoidd  not  In?  destroye<l,  have  been  accepted  by  the 
civilized  world  for  more  than  KM)  years.  The  use  of  irascvs  in  war- 
fare in  so  far  as  thev  violate  these  two  principles  is  almost  univer- 
sally (condemned  to-day,  despite  its  practice  for  a  certain  period  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 

•'5.  Certain  gases,  for  example,  tear  gas,  could  \ye  used  without 
violating  tlie  two  iirinciples  above  cited.  Other  gases  will,  no  doubt, 
lie  invented  which  could  be  so  emjdoyed;  Imt  there  will  Ik?  gi^eat 
difficulty  in  a  clear  and  definite  demarcation  betwcH'n  the  lethal  gases 
and  those  which  produce  unnecessary  suffering  as  distinguished  from 
those  gases  which  simply  disable  temporarily.  Among  the  gases 
existing  to-day  there  is  undoubtedly  a  difference  of  o))inion  as  to 
which  class  certain  irasc^s  l)elong.  Moreover,  the  diffusion  of  all  these 
gases  is  practically  beyond  control  and  many  inn<K*ent  noncombatant.^ 
wouhl  snare  in  the  suffering  of  the  war,  even  if  the  result  di<l  not 
pHMluce  death  or  a  permanent  <lisability. 

*'6.  The  (ieneral  IJoard  foresco  gieat  difficultv  in  clearlv  limiting 
gaflps  so  as  to  avoid  luinecessary  suffenng  in  cas  warfare  and  in  en- 
forcing ndes  wiiich  will  avert  suffering  or  tiie  possible  destruction 
of  innm*ent  lives  of  n(m<*ombatants.  inchi<ling  women  and  chih]n*n. 
(ias  warfare  threatens  to  lK»come  so  eflicient  as  to  en<langer  the  very 
existence  of  civilization. 

"  7.  Tlie  (teneral  Boanl  lK»lieves  it  to  In*  sound  policv  to  prohibit  xras 
warfare  in  every  form  and  against  everv  objective,  an*!  so  n*<*onnnends^ 

**(Sipied)  W.  L.  Roikjkrh/* 

The  chairman  thought  it  was  Iianlly  nece^s^rv  to  add  anvthin^  U§ 
tbeiie  comprehensive  statements  with  res|HM*t  to  the  use  o{  gases  in 
warfare,  ilesaid  that  tlespite  the  conclusions  reache<l  bv  the  sulNH>m- 
mitteo  of  this  (committee  and  S4*t  forth  in  the  re|M)rt  whidi  he  had  rea<l, 
tlie  American  delegation,  in  the  light  of  tlie  advi(*e  of  its  advi8r)ry 
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committee  and  the  concurrence  in  that  advice  of  (xeneral  Pershing,  the 
head  of  the  Amercian  land  forces,  and  of  the  specific  recommendation 
of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  felt  that  it  should  present  the  rec- 
.  ommendation  that  the  use  of  asphyxiating  or  poison  gas  be  absolutely 
prohibited.    He  would  ask  Mr.  Root  to  present  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  the  hour  was  late ;  in  order  not  to  weary  the 
interpreter  unduly  he  suggested  that  the  committee  adjourn  and  that 
copies  of  the  documents  read  by  the  chairman  be  circulated  among  the 
various  delegations  for  their  consideration  before  the  next  meeting. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  quite  agreeable  to 
all  present  to  postpone  the  translation ;  but  he  suggested  that  Mr.  Root 
should  present  the  resolution  before  the  adjournment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  chairman  had  asked  him  to  prepare  this  reso- 
lution, pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  those  military  and  naval 
authorities  and  advisory  committees  to  which  the  American  delega- 
tion was  bound  to  pay  the  highest  respect.  There  was  an  expression 
on  this  subject  which  presented  the  most  extraordinary  %concensus  of 
opinion  that  one  could  well  find  upon  any  international  subject.  He 
had  drafted  the  resolution  which  he  would  present  in  a  moment  in  the 
language  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  which  was  subscribed  to  by  four 
of  the  five  powers  here  and  was  appropriated  and  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  and  (Jermany  in  the  treaty  concluded  between  them  on 
the  25th  of  August  last  and  was  repeated  in  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain 
between  the  same  powers  and  Austria,  and  again  in  the  treaty  of 
Xeuilly  of  the  same  powers  with  Bulgaria,  and  again  in  the  treaty  of 
the  Trianon  with  Hungary,  and  taken  over  and  homologated  by  the 
United  States  in  its  treaty  with  Austria  and  its  treaty  with  Hungary 
and  repeated  again  in  the  treaty  of  Sevres.  He  read  from  article  171 
of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  which  says : 

'•  The  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases,  and  all  anal- 
ogous liquids,  materials,  or  devices  being  prohibited,  their  manufac- 
ture and  importation  are  strictly  forbidden  in  Germany.  The  same 
applies  to  materials  specially  intended  for  the  manufacture,  storage. 
and  use  of  the  said  products  or  devices." 

That  declaration  of  prohibition  ai^ainst  the  ii^e  of  poisonous  gases 
be  undei-stood  to  be  a  statement  of  the  previous  rules  which  had  l)een 
adopted  during  the  course  of  The  Hague  conferences;  and,  without 
undertaking  to  question  or  to  incjuire  into  it.  it  stood  as  a  declaration 
of  all  the  countries  here  represented  that  that  is  prohibited.  And 
accordingly,  following  the  language  of  the  treaty,  the  language  which 
all  had  adopted,  he  would  present  the  resolution : 

"  The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  analogous  liqui<ls 
or  other  ga>es  and  all  materials  or  clevices  having  l)een  justly  con- 
demned by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  such  use  having  been  declared  in  treaties  to  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  civilized  powers  are  parties — 

''  Xow,  to  the  end  that  this  prohibiti(m  shall  be  univeinsally  acceptetl 
as  a  part  of  international  law,  bindin<jf  alike  the  conscience  and  prac- 
tice of  nations,  the  signatory  powers  (Teclare  their  assent  to  such  pro- 
hibition, a^ree  to  be  bound  tnerel)v  between  themselves,  and  imnte 
all  other  civilized  nations  to  adhere  thereto." 
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In  these  various  treaties  there  were,  Mr.  Root  thought,  between  HO 
and  40  powers  which  had  assented  to  the  statements  of  the  prohibition 
of  these  practices,  so  that  there  was  not  much  further  to  0:0  in  secur- 
ing that  general  consent  which  changes  a  rule  from  contract  to  law. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  it  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Italian  delegation  welcomed  the  statements  made  bv  the 
chairman.  The  Italian  representatives  in  the  subcommittee  had  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  propose  the  abolition  of  poisonous 
pases  as  weapons  of  warfare.  Therefore  he  could  only  heartily 
indorse  the  American  proposal  which,  if  accepted — and  this  would 
no  doubt  be  the  case — would  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  claims 
to  honor  of  the  conference  and  a  real  step  in  the  path  of  progress  and 
civilization. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  associated  himself  with  the  view  to  which 
he  understood  the  chairman  had  agreed,  that  all  documents  of  this 
nature  should  be  circulated  as  soon  as  possible.  There  was  one  abolut 
which  there  appeared  to  be  some  misunderstanding.  It  was  a  report 
of  the  committee  with  respect  to  ix>ison  gas.  A  report  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  circulated  to  the  British  delegaticm,  but  not  to  anybody 
else  and,  though  it  might  be  .similar  in  substance  to  the  report  which 
the  chairman  had  read,  it  differed  in  length  and  in  phraseologv.  Ho 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the\-  had  both  better  be  <*irvuhited.  ite  took 
this  opj)ortunity  of  expressing  his  view  that  it  would  be  better  if 
documents  containing  reports  of  subcommittees  shoidd  be  circidated 
a  little  sooner  than  they  were.  As  an  instance,  he  wished  to  mention 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  aircraft.  lie  suggested  that  that 
report  should  be  circulated  at  once. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  matter  was  not  presented  now  for  dis- 
cussion be/ause  the.se  documents  must  be  circtdated  and  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  study  tliem.  He  wished  to  say  that  the  report  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Balfour  had  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
chairman.  He  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  a  hasty  plance  at  it  did  not 
indicate  that  it  differed  in  substance,  although  it  (hd  differ  strikingly 
in  language,  from  the  memorandum  of  conclusicms  rea'hed  by  the 
sulKommittee  which  he  had  read.  He  assumed  that  it  did  emanate 
from  the  subcommittee,  and  as  the  delegates  should  j)ossess  all  infor- 
mation presented  to  the  committee,  he  assumed  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  its  being  circulated. 

The  chairman  said  he  feared  it  would  not  he  possible  to  pet  all  these 
reports  circulated  in  time  to  be  examined  anu  discus.sed  that  after- 
noon, and  if  it  was  thought  }ye<t  the  committee  might  adjourn  tmtil 
the  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  Saturday,  Januaiy 
7, 1922,  at  11  oVlock  a.  m. 


8EVEKTEEKTH  MEETING — SATURDAY,  JANUA&T  7,  1022,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Vnited  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  ^Ir.  Koot,  Senatm- 
'  nderwood,  (^ol.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanie<l  bv  Mr, 
Wright,  Mr.  Clark. 

f^rithh  Eifijnre. — Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Ix*e.  Sir  Auckland  (iechles. 
Betr  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfiehl,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada). 
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Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr.  Mousley,  Col.  Day,  Mr.  Flint. 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Mr. 
Ponsot. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron 
Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano, 
Col.  Asinari  di  Bernezzo. 

Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Toku<;awa,  Vice  Admiral 
Kato,  Capt.  Uyeda.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ichihashi,  Mr.  Shiratori, 
Mr.  Suorimura. 

The  secretary  "reneral.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne. 
Mr.  Camerlynck,  interpreter. 

1.  The  seventeenth  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
I'f^nion  Building  on  Saturday,  January  7,  1922,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral 
Coontz;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land (xeddes,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
(for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia);  for  France,  Mr. 
Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Vice  Admiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy,  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Acton;  for  Japan,  Ad- 
miral Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Vice  Admiral  Kato,  Capt 
Uyeda. 

8.  Secretaries  and  technical  advisors  wei'e  present  as  follows: 
For  the  ITnited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark;  for  the  British 
Empire.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Capt.  Domvile,  Mr,  Mousley,  Col. 
Day,  Mr.  Flint:  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Capt. 
Odend'hal,  Mr.  Ponsot ;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count 
Pagliano,  Col.  Asinari  di  Bernezzo;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Ichihashi,  Mr. 
Shiratori,  Mr.  Sugimura.  The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlj'nck  was  present 
as  interpreter. 

The  cnairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  recog- 
nized Prince  Tokugawa. 

Prince  Tokugawa  said  that  it  was  for  an  unpleasant  purpose  that 
he  arose  to  say  a  word.  As  some  of  the  committee  already  knew, 
he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  conference;  he  was  starting 
that  afternoon  on  his  return  journey  to  Tokyo  to  resume  his  respon- 
sibilities in  Parliament,  which  had  already  convened. 

It  was  needless  for  him  to  say  how  greatly  he  appreciated  the  cour- 
tesies which  had  l>een  accorded  to  him  by  all  the  delegates  an<l  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  conference.  That  work  had 
already  achieved  remarkable  success,  and  as  was  known,  its  full  list 
of  accomplishments  was  not  yet  complete*!. 

In  bidding  to  the  members  of  the  ccMumittee  adieu,  he  wished  to 
say  that  he  would  always  remember  with  gratification  and  pride  the 
unicjue  privilege  which  he  had  ha'd  of  sitting  with  them  and  would 
be  delighted  whenever  their  and  his  i)aths  might  cross  again. 

The  chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  all  deeply  regret  that  Prince  Tokugawa  had  to  leave  them. 
Thev  were  indelSted  to  him  for  his  co(M)eration  and  he  mi<;ht  l>e  us- 
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sured  of  their  abiding  affection  and  esteem.  He  was  leaving  the 
raost  pleasant  memories  of  his  association  with  them  in  this  impor- 
tant work  and  the  contribution  that  he  had  made  personally  to  the 
success  of  their  efforts. 

The  chairman  then  suggested  that  the  committee  proceed  with  the 
eon>;ideration  of  the  resolution  which  had  been  presented  with  re- 
sj)ect  to  the  al)olition  of  the  use  of  asphyxiating  and  other  poisonous 
erases  in  warfare.     He  then  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

"The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases  and 
all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices  having  been  justly  con-  . 
demned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  such  use  having  been  declared  in  treaties  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  civilized  powers  are  parties: 

''Xow  to  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be  universally  accepted 
as  a  part  of  international  law  binding  alike  the  conscience  £^nd  prac- 
tice of  nations,  the  signatory  powers  declare  their  assent  to  such 
prohibition,  agree  to  be  bound  thereby  between  themselves  and  in- 
vite all  other  civilized  nations  to  adhere  thereto."*' 

Mr.  Sarrant  said  he  rose  to  express  his  full  and  frank  adherence 
to  Mr.  Eoot's  resolution.  From  the  first  France  had  condemned 
the  barbarous  inventions  and  the  abominable  practices  introduced  by 
Germany  in  the  late  war  and  the  new  methods  consisting  in  the  use 
of  gases,  burning  liquids,  and  poisonous  substances;  the  first  thing 
the  committee  should  do  was  officially  and  solemnly  to  denounce 
those  who  had  taken  the  initiative  in  these  things.  All  present 
should  hope  and  work  for  the  final  disapj^earance  from  warfare 
of  these  infamous  practices,  if  indeed  other  wars  were  to  come — a 
t^^ou^ht  which,  he  said,  was  abhorrent  to  him. 

This  might,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished  by  setting  an  example  to 
the  other  countries.  The  reports  of  experts  who  had  maturely  con- 
sidered the  question  had  inaeed  pointed  out  the  extreme  diflSculty, 
if  not  impossibility,  of  taking  pnu*tical  precautions  against  the  threat 
and  the  use  of  these  poison  gases  and  these  chemicals.  It  was  an 
established  and  indisputable  fact  that  those  chemicals,  which  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gases  and  poiscms,  were  the  same  that 
were  used  for  innumerable  orcunarv  substances  necessary'  to  the  indus- 
trial  and  peaceful  life  of  the  human  race. 

The  reports  of  experts  had  established  the  impossil)ility  of  exer- 
cising an  effective  supervision  over  the  producticm  of  gases  which 
might  be  used  as  weapons  of  war  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
I'enting  or  limiting  such  production.  This  entaded,  as  a  logical 
(X)nse<iuence,  the  impossibility  of  preventing  any  country  from  arm- 
ing itself  in  advance  against  the  unfair  use  of  those  gases  which  an 
unscniplous  enemy  might  secretly  prepare  for  sudden  use  ujwn  an 
imiirotected  enemy,  as  had  been  done  during  the  late  war. 

But,  if  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  matter  did  not  at  the 
moment  appear  practicable,  the  lioot  resolution  was  none  the  less 
a  useful  accomplishment  because,  in  the  fii'st  place,  it  would  \ye  a 
lioml  of  union  lietween  the  Powers  here  represented  and,  further, 
U'cause  their  agi"eement  and  their  example  might  l)e  such  as  to  bring 
about  the  adherence  of  all  the  nations  to  the  same  jirinciples.  It 
was  necessary,  indeed,  that  this  adherence  should  be  unanimous  in 
order  tliat  an  effective  and  salutarj-  result  might  be  olitained.     But, 
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in  the  meantime,  the  conference  would  have  presented  a  ^reat  ex- 
ample possessing  a  not  inconsiderable  persuasive  power,  thus  possibly 
preventing  the  repetition  of  certain  atrocities  committed  by  certain 
belligerents  during  the  late  war.  It  was  with  this  lofty  anc!  humane 
motive  that  the  French  delegation  subscribed  with  all  its  heart  in 
the  Root  resolution. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  as  he  understood  the  matter*  the  proposal 
before  the  meeting  was  the  reaffirmation  of  the  admitted  principle«i 
of  international  law.  In  that  sense  there  was  nothing  new  in  the 
proposals  made  by  Mr.  Root.  Indeed,  on  the  very  face  of  the  docu- 
ment itself,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  greater  number  of  nations,  in 
the  various  treaties  which  they  had  macle  subsequent  to  the  armistice, 
had  explicity  or  implicitly  declared  that,  in  their  view,  the  present 
])roposal  was  already  part  of  the  accepted  law  of  nations.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  of  America,  who  had  not  ratified  those 
treaties,  had  made  separate  treaties:  but  in  those  treaties  also  they 
had  by  implication  affirmed  the  present  proposal  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral law.  Moreover,  he  remembered  that  in  March,  1918,  a  declara- 
tion had  been  made  by  all  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  made  to  them  by  the  Red  Cross  Society,  in  which 
in  explicit  terms  they  had  laid  down  the  same  doctrine.  Behind  all 
those  formal  acts  there  had  been  the  findings  of  the  two  Hague  con- 
ferences which,  although  so  far  as  he  was  aware  were  not  i'atiiie<I 
by  the  Ignited  States  of  America,  were  accepted  bv  all  the  other 
powers  engaged  in  those  conferences,  imdoubtedly  with  the  sympathy 
although  not  with  the  explicit  ratification  of  America.  Therefore, 
he  supposed  he  was  right  in  saying  that  the  document  before  them 
neither  made  nor  professed  to  make  any  change  in  international  law. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  procedure  on  this  point 
with  that  which  had  been  adopted  with  regard  to  submarines.  There 
alsf)  thev  had  declared  in  verv  clear  terms  what  thev  conceived  to 
be  the  law,  and  what  undoubtedly'  was  the  law  of  nations  tfs  regards 
attacks  on  merchant  ships  by  ships  of  war.  In  that  ca.se  they  went 
further  than  it  was  now  proposed  to  do,  and  further  than  it  was 
possible  to  go  now,  for  they  had  made  an  alteration  and  had  pro- 
posed an  extension  of  the  law  of  nations.  They  had  agreed  among 
themselves  to  be  bound  by  regulations  which  were  in  advance  of  the 
actual  law  of  nations:  and  they  had  also  altered  the  sanctions  which 
lay  behind  the  law  of  nations,  in  that  the^'  introduced  the  fourth 
of  Mr.  Root's  clauses  which  would  convfct  the  individuals  who 
broke  the  law  as  guilty  of  piracy.  So  that  in  dealing  with  sub- 
marines they  had  gone  a  good  deal  further  than  was  practicable  in 
the  present  case.  Thev  could  now  do  no  more  than  reaffirm  the  law. 
It  might  he  asked  in  tlie  first  case  what  was  the  use  of  merely  com- 
ing forward  and  reaffirming  what  nolx)dy  denied^  Personally  he 
thought  such  a  course  was  important  and  valuable,  if  all  the  lament- 
able occurrences  of  the  late  war  and  all  the  developments  which  that 
war  caused  in  the  use  of  noxious  gases  were  taken  into  account. 

Of  course,  they  must  all  admit,  as  M.  Sarraut  had  well  pointed 
out,  that  a  mere  affirmation  of  the  law  without  adding  any  sanctions 
to  it  would  not  relieve  the  nations  of  the  world  from  taking  precau- 
tions against  those*  who  were  prepared  to  break  the  law ;  and  who, 
if  thev  were  allowed  to  do  so  with  impunity,  might  tloniinate  the 
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world  by  the  mere  indifference  they  showed  to  the  laws  which  the 
world  had  endeavored  to  lay  down.  That  was  what  had  actually 
occurred  in  1915.  In  1915,  as  in  1922,  the  present  proposal  was  the 
law  of  nations;  and,  because  it  was  the  law  of  nations,  no  nation 
but  one  had  taken  any  steps  toward  using  noxious  gases,  or  had 
contemplated  as  part  of  their  possible  military  operation  that  such 
^ses  should  be  used  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  enemies.  The 
result  had  been  very  near  to  a  complete  disaster  for  the  Allied 
armies.  The  shock  of  that  new  weapon  of  warfare  had  been  wholly 
local,  for  the  invention  of  science  came  to  the  rescue,  and  finally  the 
Allies  and  their  unscrupulous  enemy  fought  out  the  war  on  equal 
terms.  That  example  unhappily  was  now  before  them  and  could 
not  be  ignored.  Their  specialists  had  pointed  out  in  Washington, 
and  an  examination  by  a  committee  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  had 
bmught  out  a  similar  result  at  (Jeneva,  that  it  was  perfectly  impos- 
sible so  to  arrange  matters  that  a  nation  bent  upon  doing  so  should 
not  in  times  of  peace — whatever  the  rules  of  war  might  be — make 
buch  pi'eparations  as  would  enable  it  to  use  that  monstrous  and  inhu- 
nmn  method  of  warfare  at  its  will  if  war  broke  out.  They  knew 
tliat  at  least  one  great  civilized  nation  had  not  thought  it  improper, 
or  at  all  events  had  chosen,  whether  proper  or  not,  to  break  the  law 
of  nations.  That  wretched  example  might  unhappily  be  followed 
in  the  future;  and  therefore  no  nation  could  forget  that  it  was  open 
to  attack  by  unscrupulous  enemies;  no  nation  therefore  could  forego 
that  duty  of  examining  how  such  attacks  could  be  properly  dealt 
with  antf  effectively  met. 

Again  there  was  a  parallel  in  the  case  of  the  submarine.     The 

British  Empire  delegation  had  desired  to  abolish  submarines,  but 

that  was  found  impossible,  and  it  was  admittedly  impossible  to  stop 

the  erection  of  works  in  which  poison  gases  could  be  manufactured 

in  unlimited  quantities.     The  British  Empire  delegation  therefore 

had  to  say — and  he  was  sure  thoy  had  the  svmpatliy  around  that 

table,  for  no  dissentient  voice  had  l)een  raised — ^that  if  submarines 

were  allowed  they  liad  to  contemplate  as  a  conceivable  possibility 

(hat  they  would  be  misused,  and  that  precautions  would  have  to  be 

taken   against  such  misuse.     He  believed   that  every  other  nation 

recognized  that   unhappily  submarines  would   remain   a   necessity 

as  in  the  case  of  poison  and  lethal  gases.     Therefore  the  relief  which 

such  a  resolution  as  this  would  give  to  the  world  in  connection  with 

|>oison  gas  would  not  be  the  complete  relief  which  they  all  desired;' 

It  would  not  remove  the  anxieties  and  preoccupations  which  the 

I)os8ible  use  of  gas  necessarily  involves.     But  were  they  therefore 

to  say  that  they  would  do  nothing?     Were  they  therefore  to  say 

that  resolutions  such  as  that  now  l)efore  them  were  useless?     Were 

they  therefore  to  say  that  it  was  an  empty  form  solemnly  to  repeat 

rules  which  were  already  accepted,  although  they  were  not  in  a 

]K)sition  !>y  the  establishment  of  new  sanctions  absolutely  to  prevent 

their  use  by  any  nation  unscrupulous  enough  to  desire  to  use  themf 

Those  questions  he  would  answer  in  the  negative.     He  l)elieved  that, 

if  by  any  action  of  theirs  on  such  an  oi-casion  as  the  present  they 

roukl  do  something  to  bring  home  to  the  consciences  of  mankind 

that  poison  gas  was  not  a  form  of  warfai'e  which  civilized  nations 

could  tolerate,  they  would  be  doing  something  important  toward 

difxroura^ng  them. 
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^  -      ..^      .t'xiiled   in  the  present  document;  no  sanc- 

..iw  I 'lore.    But  if  anyone  looked  back  even  upon 

.^     .         .   ^    ale    tunentable  war,  he  would  see,  notably  in  the 

.>^      V    'Ml'   United  States,  tliat  the  gradual  rising  ol 

....  .1  icauist  :>ome  grossly  immoral  use  of  the  weaponi 

,  .   4    »i»»uuind  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

^..  V  .:'at  the  moral  indignation  ix)used  in  the  consciences 

:iit>  hiid  had  a  most  powerful  effect  upon  the  whole 

,     I  le  thought  that  by  the  present  resolution,  backed 

V     V       o    •ou>^'ieuces  of  the  civilized  world,  although  there 

.^  ...  X  a    ;uil  \.lo\vu  in  it,  for  no  sanction  was  possible,  they 

4vx    V  vivatiug  a  sanction  not  formally  but  informally. 

.V,    .\4i  iIk*  outraged  consciences  of  the  world  would  rise 

4Hvl  that  any  nation  would  be  very  bold  and  very  iU- 

u  I  ho  ta^^e  ot  that  universal  opinion,  it  deliberately 

,»  <N  \^  hioh  on  the  present  occasion  they  were  invited  de- 

i.hi  ta.     rheix*fore,  without  committing  himself  to  the  ac- 

V  'I  I  ho  ivsolution  he  most  heartily  associated  himself  and 

.  vii  Kuipiiv  delegation  with  the  policy  which  the  Araeri- 

.V,  V ;»  ihixHi^irh  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Root  had  put  forward  for 

,*   *iuu»a  Kato  said  that  the  question  of  poison  gases  had 

sA\i  iuWy  and  the  opinions  in  regard  to  them  were  now 

v.v*v\iu     He  would  not,  therefore,  take  the  committee's 

v.\Mi'»i;i!:  them;  he  simply  wished  to  express  his  approval. 

■    '    I'lo  %hipauese  delegation,  of  the  resolution  presented  by 
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Mnau  ivmarked  that  there  seemed  to  be  unanimity  in 
V  10  i\NN\»lution  and  added  that,  unless  further  discussion 
\Nould  ask  for  the  formal  assent  of  the  delegations 
M  on  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  read  it. 
v^.uu»u.x  InMUg  polled,  each  voted  affirmatively  and  the 
\\l,u\sl  it  unanimously  adopted. 

u\M\  >^aid  that  the  next  subject  presented  for  the  com- 
vviijvloiution  was  the  question  of  limitation  of  aircraft  as 
va.*4iaotor,  and  use. 

V  iwalled  that  a  subcommittee  of  experts  to  deal  with 

K  '\  *vl  Uh^u  appointed;  that  committee  had  made  a  careful, 

,  '..  .,\o  »nd  somewhat  voluminous  report,  which  had  been 

lux  iow  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  committee 

\  •  \v|H»vt  before  them,  he  assumed  that  it  would  not  be  nec- 

^v  »\.4vl  It  in  extenso.     The  question,  he  continued,  was  not 

v^    u^i  vliM*us>ion;  the  desire  was  simply  to  get  the  report  l>e- 

K    .^v^aaatt^v  for  such  disposition  as  they  might  desire:  and 

^  ■   .  'a  thoy  might  make  a  beginnin«r,  he  would  simply  refer 

•  ^'»xv  main  points  of  the  report.    Whatever,  time  was  neces- 

.  .    I »  \\\\\  oxamination  and  analysis  would,  of  course,  he  af- 

;    \\,4x  not  necessary  that   the  committee  should   proceeil 

,^   ,    .V  "vxa»u  of  it,  which  would  not  l)e  continued  until  all  the 

.  x^v  v*»o  \\Mumittee  were  agreeable  to  that  course. 
K««'vi^  IUmxIou  said  that  he  would  be  grateful  if  the  chairman 
'..*vo  x^^  M^  »^"  exposition  of  the  report  on  the  limitation  of 
\  4  *  So  \x  a^  prepared  to  do.    This  would  j-erve  as  an  introdnc- 
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tion  of  the  principal  issues  and  would  facilitate  the  general  under- 
>tanding. 

The  chairman  then  briefly  outlined,  and  read  extracts  from,  the 
following  report: 

*•  COMMITTEE  OX   AIRCRAFT — REPORT  ON  LIMITATION  OF  AIRCRAFT  AS  TO 

NUMBER*S,    CHARACTER,   AND    USE. 

"  1.  Fonn  of  procedure. — In  considering  the  limitation  of  aircraft 
as  to  numbers,  cnaracter,  and  use,  the  Committee  on  Aircraft  adopted 
a  form  of  procedure  which  took  u|)  the  various  questions  involved  in 
the  followmg order:  (1)  Commercial  aircraft ;  (2)  civil  aircraft ;  (3) 
military  aircraft.  Heavier-than-air  and  lighter-than-air  craft  were 
considered  separately  since  the  conditions  governing  the  two  are  not 
in  all  cajses  the  same.  An  effort  was  made  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  possible  to  impose  limitations  upon  their  (1)  numl)er,  (2) 
character,  (3)  use,  and  after  discussion  of  the  methods  that  might 
be  employed  to  effect  such  limitation,  whether  limitation  was  practi- 
cable or  not.  This  conmiittee  feels  that  the  desirability  of  placing 
an^  limitations  whatever  upon  aircraft  is  a  matter  of  policy,  one 
which  it  is  for  the  main  committee  itself  to  determine.  Nevertheless, 
it  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  point  out  the  essential  facts  which  will  have 
a  decided  bearing  upon  the  determination  of  tlie  proper  policy  to  be 
adopted,  and  this  is  done  in  this  report. 

"2.  ('ommercUd  aircraft. — Different  methods  of  imiK)sing  such 
limitation  may  be  adopted  l)v  different  states.  The  precise  methods 
adopted  by  any  state  must  Le  in  conformity  with  its  organic  law. 
In  some  states  it  may  be  possible  to  imix>se  an  arbitrary  limit-ation; 
in  otliei-s,  by  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  or  of  the  power  to  tax, 
a  practical  limitation  may  l>e  eniorceil.  In  the  United  States,  where 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  must  conform  to  the  written  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  an  effec- 
tive meiins  of  imposing  this  limitation,  but  nevertheless  it  is  l)e- 
heveil  that  if  necessary  such  means  can  be  found. 

**3.  Before  <liscussing  any  other  phase  of  the  matter  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  carefully  the  effects  which  would  follow  the  imposition 
of  the  limitation  upon  the  numl)ers  and  character  of  commercial  air 
<Taft  which  may  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  nationals  of  a  state. 
In  the  fii*st  pla<*e,  if  commercial  aeronautics  is  allowed  to  follow  the 
natural  laws  which  have  governed  the  development  of  all  other  means 
of  transportation  and  conmiunication,  the  numl>er  and  character  of 
such  aircraft  will  probably  dei)end  on  financial  considerations.  That 
^•,  commercial  aeronautics  as  a  business  will  not  thrive  unless  the 
o{>eration  of  the  ain-raft  will  return  a  substantial  profit.  The  state 
Diay  interfoi-e  with  the  operation  of  these  natural  laws  by  granting 
t«»  the  ownere  and  oi)erat()rs  of  such  aircraft  a  direct  or  indirect 
Milisidy.  By  so  doing  enterprises  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
finHnciallv  successful  may  lx»  enabled  to  live  and  in  this  way  the 
number  of  aircraft  used  for  commercial  purposes  will  be  greater  than 
if  the  natural  laws  of  development  hua  bei»n  allowed  to  take  their 
rciurse. 

^  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  conse(iuen(  es  to  human  progress 
Mill  come  in  the* future  from  the  develo[)ment  of  aeronautics  in  all 
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its  branches.  They  will  certainly  be  marvelous  where  natural  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  such  development.  To  try  to  limit  them  now 
with  arbitrary  laws,  even  if  these  laws  have  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting war,  would  be  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  disastrous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  world  progress. 

"4.  If,  among  commercial  aircraft,  we  class  those  owned  and 
operated  for  sport  or  pleasure  or  convenience,  the  numbers  of  these 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  upon  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  people  toward  aeronautics,  upon  the  cost  of  the  aircraft 
thus  employed. 

"  5.  The  development  of  aircraft  has  presented  the  world  with  a 
new  and  improved  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 
One  of  the  causes  of  warfare  in  the  past  has  been  a  lack  of  the 
proper  distribution  of  the  world's  resources  in  raw  material,  food 
products,  and  the  like.  Another  potent  cause  of  war  has  been  the 
lack  of  understanding  between  races,  peoples,  and  nations.  Any 
addition  to  the  transportation  and  communication  facilities  of  the 
world  should  operate  to  improve  the  distribution  of  resources  and 
likewise  to  lessen  the  causes  of  misunderstandings  between  peonies, 
and  thus  lessen  the  causes  of  warfare.  Any  limitation,  thereiore, 
placed  upon  commercial  aeronautics  would  have  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing a  mans  of  transportation  and  comnumication  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  state  and  between  different  states.  It  seems 
inconceivable  that  any  limitation  should  be  imposed  upon  commer- 
cial aeronautics  unless  it  were  with  the  avowed  object  of  thereby 
limiting  the  air  power  of  a  state  and  thus  decreasing  the  liability 
of  war.  Commercial  aeronautics  with  its  attendant  development 
of  an  aeronautical  industry  and  a  personnel  skilled  in  the  manu- 
facture, operation,  and  the  maintenance  of  aircraft  does  furnish  a 
basis  of  air  power.  The  development  of  commercial  aeronautics 
and  the  development  of  a  nation's  air  power  are  inseparable. 

''  6.  Speaking  broadly,  all  aircraft  will  be  of  some  military  value 
no  matter  what  restrictions  may  be  placed  upon  their  character. 
Some  can  probably  be  converted  with  but  few  changes  into  military 
aircraft;  others  can  be  designed  so  that  with  major  or  minor  altera- 
tions, or  even  with  none  at  all,  they  can  be  employed  for  military 
purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  uses  of  aircraft  in  war  are 
*many.  During  the  World  War  highly  specialized  types  were  de- 
signed for  special  uses.  Military  aircniit  have  likewise  been  de- 
veloped to  a  degree  of  perfection  not  yet  reached  in  commercial 
aircraft.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  similar  development 
will  take  place  in  commercial  aircrait,  that  they,  too,  will  be  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  uses  to  be  made  of  them,  and  that  they  may 
depjirt  quite  radically  from  the  military  types  used  in  the  Worlcl 
War. 

**In  military  aircraft,  as  a  rule,  a  ])remium  is  placed  upon  per- 
formance. Consideration  of  initial  cost  and  cost  of  operation  and  of 
maintenance  are  largely  disregarded.  The  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  operators  and  passengers  are  considered  only  as  these  affect 
their  ability  to  perform  their  military  duties.  If,  as  seems  evident, 
commercial  aircraft  must  l)e  specially  designed  for  the  service  they 
are  to  perform  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  being  financially  suc- 
cessful, any  effort  to  provide  for  their  conversion  into  military  craft 
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will  introduce  complications  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  operation.  This  may  itself  automatically  act  as  a  limita- 
tion, for  business  enterprises  'will  not  be  willing  to  have  such  con- 
ditions imposed  unless  they  are  compensated  in  some  way  for  the 
extra  cost. 

"7.  Tleavier-than-air. — ^The  war  value  of  an  airplane  may  be 
said  to  lie  in  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  following  char- 
acteristics : 

"(tf)   Its  suitability  for  offensive  and  defensive  equipment. 
{}))  Its  radius  of  action. 
(c)   Its  speed. 
{(I)  Its  carrying  capacity. 

"  (e)  The  height  It  can  attain. 

*'  It  is  not  desired  to  go  t(K)  deeply  into  technical  matters  in  this 
report.  The  committee  wishes,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  peace 
value  of  aircraft  is  at  present  intimately  Ixnind  up  with  the  general 
characteristics  which  make  up  the  value  of  the  airplane  in  war. 
The  last  four  of  the  characteristics  enumerated  above  are  dependent 
uj)on  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  fuel  carried,  the  horse- 
power of  the  engine,  the  lifting  surface,  and  the  total  weight.  The 
committee  is  of  the  oj)inion  that  formulae  could  be  evolved  defin- 
ing the  inter-relationship  of  these  factors  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit 
the  war  value  of  the  machine  built  in  conformity  therewith.  It  is 
more  difficidt  to  insure  that  war  equipment  shall  not  be  mounted 
in  a  commercial  airplane.  In  this  matter  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  definite  rules  can  not  be  laid  down. 

**  Radius  of  action  is  of  high  commercial  value.  A  reliable  air 
service  from  Euroi)e  to  America  in.  say  24  hours,  should  prove  a 
highly  profitable  undertaking.  Again,  in  countries  where  there  is 
|x»rhaj)S  the  greatest  scope  for  the  development  of  airways,  countries 
of  great  deserts  for  example;  radius  of  action  is  essential.  Speed 
Is  plainly  the  characteristic  on  which  aircraft  rely  to  gain  advan- 
tage in  their  competition  with  other  means  of  transportation.  It 
is  not  yet  comfort  and  security,  but  timesaving  that  will  tempt 
passengers,  mails,  and  vabudde  cargoes  from  old  established  services. 
To  limit  speed  is  to  stop  progress,  to  throttle  aviation  in  its  infancy. 

**The  power  of  carrying  numbers  of  passengers  or  quantities  of 
gcMKls  is  of  obvious  commercial  value  and  even  the  attainment  of 
<^jnsiderable  heights  may  eventually  be  a  definite  recjuii'ement.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  success  of  recent  exi>eriments  indicates  that,  with 
;;il)ecial  means  of  sui)ercharging  motors,  navigation  of  the  air  will 
in  the  future  utilize  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere  to  take  advantage 
of  a  less  resistance  of  the  air  and  of  favorable  high  velocity  winds. 

**The  factoids  which  comprise  '^nilitary'  performance  have,  there- 
fore, a  high  commercial  value,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mitte  that  any  limitation  of  the  character  of  civil  and  commercial 
aircraft  must  hinder  the  natural  development  of  aviatitm;  it  is 
probable  that  restriction  as  to  diameter  will  have,  in  fact,  an  even 
more  adverse  reaction  on  the  progress  of  aviation  than  would  be 
causeil  by  a  restriction  on  numners. 

**8.  Method  of  Ihrnfathn. — Aircraft  can  l)e  limited  as  to  num- 
ber and  character  by  an  agreement  arbitrarily  fixing  a  maximum 
number  for  each  nation  that  will  not  be  exceeded  and  by  imposing 
technical  restrictions  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  performance. 
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measure  with  every  means  of  transportation  used  on  land  or  water. 
It  is  therefore  possible  for  much  of  the  transportation  requirements 
of  any  State  to  he  met  by  the  operation  of  aircraft.  Such  aircraft 
maniiestly  are  not  dependent  for  their  being  upon  their  .ability  to 
l)e  operated  at  a  profit.  The  State  will  decide  how  best  it  may  en- 
force its  laws,  exercise  its  police  power,  transport  State-owned  mer- 
rliandiso  or  mails,  and  the  means  used  will  be  tliose  which  are  most 
efficient  and  most  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  itself. 
Tlie  cheapest  will  not  always  be  the  best  or  the  most  satisfactory. 

"The  numl)er  and  the  legitimate  use  of  aircraft  by  any  (iovern- 
ment  for  such  civil  purposes  will,  therefore,  be  limited  only  by  the 
estimate  i>laced  upon  the  service  which  they  can  render  and  b}^  the 
consent  of  the  people  to  raising  by  taxation  the  amount  of  money 
which  must  lye  employed  for  their  acquirement,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance. 

''13.  If  the  civil  agencies  of  a  State  use  aircraft  for  police  or  other 
purposes  that  are  essentially  military  in  character  this  class  of  civil 
aircraft  should  be  discussed  under  the  limitation  of  military  aircraft. 

*'14.  The  number  and  character  of  such  civil  aii'craft  can  be  lim- 
ited onlv  by  an  arbitrary  agreement  amonir  the  States. 

*'15.  Xt  wouM,  again,  l)e  utterly  impracticable  to  set  uj)  any  agency 
arting  under  authority  other  than  that  of  a  nation  itself  to  regulate 
the  numlx^r  of  civil  aircraft  owned  and  operated  by  the  State. 

LIOHTER-TRAN-AIR   CKAFT. 

*•  16.  Limitation  of  rvumher  and  character, — ^The  characteristics 
of  lighter-than-air  craft  are  such  that  limitation  of  number  and 
character  presents  little  technical  or  practical  difficulty.     It  is  a 

Kculiarity  of  these  craft  that  their  efficiency  is  very  intimately 
und  up  in  their  size.  Small  dirigibles  have  a  war  value  of  their 
own,  but  it  is  limited  and  they  can  not  be  considered  as  offensive 
weapons.  For  example,  a  small  vessel  of  this  kind  can  not  attain 
any  considerable  height  while  carrjnng  a  useful  load,  and  even  if 
filfed  with  noninflammable  gas  its  vulnerability  to  gunfire  at  the 
heights  it  could  reach  preclude  its  being  utilized  for  such  purposes 
as  aerial  bombardment.  Only  in  large-sized  dirigibles  can  a  useful 
load  be  carried  to  a  reasonable  military  height  at  a  fair  speed.  Limi- 
tation of  size  is  therefore  sufficient  to  insure  that  li£:hter-than-air 
craft  should  be  incapable  of  offensive  aerial  action.  Moreover,  the 
construction  of  large  dirigibles  requires  large  shed  accommodation 
and  can  not  be  kept  secret;  in  this  respect  they  resemble  surface 
warships. 

^*  17.  It  is  therefore  p>ossible  to  regulate  their  numbers  and  size 
by  a  simple  system  of  international  agreement,  and  infringement 
of  such  apre^ment  can  be  readily  detected  without  a  detailed  system 
of  control. 

"  18.  The  committee  is  agreed  that  the  possibilities  of  war  use  for 
large  dirigibles  may  still  exist.  Although  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
World  War  it  appeared  as  if  the  defense  had  the  mastery  over  attack 
in  lighter-than-air  craft,  the  introduction  of  larger  craft  filled  with 
noninflammable  ^as  and  carrying  their  own  protective  aeroplanes 
may  again  permit  bombardments  being  carried  out  by  dirigibles. 
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"This  committee  desires,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  dirigibles  become  increasingly  efficient  with  increase  of  size. 
Any  limit  which  is  imposed  on  the  size  of  commercial  dirigibles  must 
shut  the  door  on  the  possibility  of  their  development  for  legitimate 
civil  enterprises. 

"  19.  Limitai^ion  of  the  use  of  aircraft. — The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
civil  and  commercial  aircraft  should  not  be  used  in  war,  as  thev  con- 
sider  that  no  nation  could  deny  itself  the  value  for  war  purposes 
of  their  commercial  machines  provided  that  they  are  suitable  for  any 
warlike  purposes.  It  is  understood  that  when  so  used  they  will  be 
manned  by  service  personnel  of  the  State  and  carry  the  proper  dis- 
tinguishing marks,  and  will  in  fact  become  war  aircraft ;  their  use 
does  not  therefore  require  discussion  in  this  part  of  the  committee 
report. 

"20.  The  use  of  civil  and  commercial  aircraft  in  peace  is  gov- 
erned by  the  International  Air  Convention  which  amply  safeguards 
a  State's  sovereignty  in  the  air  against  abuse. 

"21.  This  convention  has  already  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain. 
France,  Japan,  Belgium,  Greece,  Portugal,  Serb-Croat  and  Slovwie 
State,  and  Siam.  It  will  Bt  a  very  near  date  come  into  force  for 
these  various  powers  and  later  for  the  other  signatory  States  and 
also  non-signatory  powers  who  desire  to  adhere  to  it. 

"22.  The  committee  is  aware,  however,  that  for  certain  reasons 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  announced  its  adherence  to  this  con- 
vention. The  committee,  therefore,  suggests  for  the  consideration 
of  the  subcommittee  on  program  and  procedure  that  a  convention 
covering  the  different  phases  of  aerial  navigation  and  based  upon 
the  one  mentioned  above  could  be  drawn  up  at  this  conference  to 
which  the  assent  of  all  powers  represented  could  be  given.  The 
committee  further  believe  that  this  is  most  desirable. 


"  SUMMARY  OF  CONCU'SIONH. 


"23.  Civil  and  commercial  aircraft. — This  committee  under- 
stands that  the  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  promote  peace  and 
to  remove  the  causes  of  warfare.  It  must  be  understood  distinctly 
that  if  the  conference  decided  to  limit  the  development  of  commer- 
cial aircraft  in  order  to  retard  the  development  of  air  power,  the 
immediate  result  will  be  the  retarded  development  of  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  which  will  itself,  if  unre- 
stricted, largely  act  to  bring  about  the  same  result,  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  causes  of  warfare. 
"24.  This  committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 

E resent  state  of  development  of  aeronautics  there  is  a  technical  possi- 
ility  of  the  limitation  of  numbers,  character,  and  use  of  civil  and 
commercial  aircraft  with  regard  to  their  utilization  in  war;  they 
are,  however,  agreed  that  such  limitation  of  numbers  and  especially 
of  character  is  not  practicable,  except  in  the  case  of  lighter-than-air 
craft  of  above  a  certain  displacement. 

"  25.  As  regards  the  desirability  of  limitations  the  committee  has 
touched  on  those  factors  which  must  l)e  understood  before  arriving 
at  a  decision.  It  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
following  fact  which  will  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  any  aetermi- 
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nation  of  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted:  Any  limitation  as  to 
nuinber  and  character  of  civil  and  commercial  aircraft,  heavier- 
than-air  or  lighter-than-air,  which  is  efficacious  to  hinder  their 
utility  for  war  purposes,  must  interfere  disastrously  with  the  natu- 
ral development  of  aeronautics  for  legitimate  civil  and  commercial 
enterprises.  To  limit  the  science  of  aeronautics  in  its  present  state 
is  to  shut  the  door  on  progress.  It  is  for  the  conference  to  decide 
whether  the  limitations  wnich  can  with  difficulty  be  devised  and 
imposed  are  to  be  adopted  at  such  a  cost. 

"'  MSitarij  Aircraft. —  (Note.  In  the  part  of  the  report  which  fol-  • 
lows  the  word  'military'  is  used  in  its  widest  sense  to  denote  'per- 
taining to  the  fighting  services  whether  naval,  military,  or  air.') 

"26.  Prelhninarif  Remarks. — The  committee  agreed  that  before 
entering  upon  a  discussion  of  possible  limitation  of  the  numbers  of 
military  aircraft,  it  was  desirable  that  the  present  relative  strength 
of  the  nations  represented  should  be  ascertained  and  tabulated  in  a 
simple  form  designated  to  facilitate  comparison  between  them.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  are  tabulated  in  appendixes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 
attached  to  this  report.  It  is  remarked  that  though  these  forms 
afford  a  g[uide  to  the  relative  military  air  stren^hs  at  the  present 
day^  it  is  impracticable  to  present  a  complete  estimate  of  a  nation's 
air  power,  since  air  power  is  (as  has  been  already  shown)  intimately 
bound  up  in  factors  other  than  the  military  establishment.  Differ- 
ences in  organization  and  administration  of  the  various  national 
aerial  forces  are  a  further  obstacle  to  direct  comparison  in  detail; 
these  factors  must  not  be  forgotten  when  studying  the  statement  pre- 
sented and  must  be  kept  in  the  foreground  of  all  discussions  as  to  the 
lH)ssibility  of  limitation. 

•*  27.  As  to  y umber. — The  limitation  of  the  numl)er  of  military  air- 
<Taft  presents  from  one  point  of  view  less  difficulty  than  the  similar 

(problem  in  the  case  of  commercial  aircraft.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a 
imitation  on  the  number  of  military  aircraft  is  agreed  upon  between 
nations,  it  can  be  imposed  by  a  state  without  that  interference  with 
tlie  liberty  of  citizens  which  complicates  the  question  of  aircraft  de- 
vote<l  to  commercial  pursuits.  But  when  the  details  of  such  an  agree- 
ment are  considereii,  it  will  be  found  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  find  a  reasonable  basis  on  which  the  allotment  of  relative  strengths 
<'an  l>e  made.     For  example : 

''(i)  The  'status  quo'  cannot  serve  as  a  startin/s:  point,  since  the 
state  of  development  of  air  services  differs  widely  in  the  case  of  the 
various  powers  (see  appendixes) ,  and  in  no  case  can  these  services  be 
considered  as  complete. 

^(ii)  The  size  of  a  nation's  navy  and  army  will  influence  the  basis, 
in  so  far  as  aircraft  are  essential  auxiliaries  to  those  services. 

''(iii)  National  policy  will  differ  as  between  nations:  some  nations, 
for  example,  will  wish  to  have  large  air  forces  for  coast  defence 
where  others  prefer  to  trust  to  older  methods.  Development  on  the 
lines  of  the  substitution  of  air  forces  for  other  forms  of  force  are 
likelv  to  be  considerable. 

'*(lv)  The  iK)tentialities  of  air  forces  in  i)olicing  and  garrisoning 
^^emicivilized  countries  or  uncivilized  countries,  are  as  yet  only  par- 
tially realized.    The  number  of  aircraft  retjuired  for  such  duties  will 
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vary  with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  territories  to  be  patrolled  an<l 
with  the  value  placed  on  their  services  by  different  nations. 

"(v)  The  geographical  position  and  peculiarities  of  a  state,  the 
situation  and  strength  of  its  possible  enemies,  and  the  nature  of  a  pos- 
sible attack  must  influence  the  number  of  aircraft  it  will  desire  to 
maintain. 

"(vi)  Different  terms  of  service  for  personnel  will  influence  tho 
effectiveness  of  air  services  and  the  size  of  the  reserve. 

"(yii)  The  state  of  development  or  possibilities  for  civil  aero- 
nautics will  have,  as  has  been  shown  above,  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
number  of  military  aircraft  which  it  may  be  desirable  for  a  state  to 
maintain. 

"  The  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  ratio  between  the  air  forces  of 
various  powers  is  thus  at  the  present  time  almost  insuperable. 

"28.  As  to  Character, — But  even  should  it  be  possible  to  fix  the 
ratio,  such  a  limitation  would  be  of  little  value  without  some  limit 
as  to  the  character  of  the  aircraft.  When  the  question  of  limita- 
tion of  naval  armaments  was  considered  by  the  conference  it  was 
found  necessary  to  limit  the  displacement  of  individual  ships  as 
well  as  the  total  tonnage.  In  the  absence  of  similar  provision  the 
limitation  of  numbers  of  aircraft  would  only  result  in  competitive 
building  of  aircraft  of  gi-eater  and  greater  power  and  size.  The 
methods  of  limitation  must  therefore  attempt  to  legislate  for  both 
number  and  character. 

"  HEAVIER-THAN-AIR. 

"29.  Methods  of  Limitation, — The  following  methods  may  be  em- 
ployed : 

"  First.  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  military  aircraft. 

"  Second.  The  limitation  of  the  amount  of  horsepower  for  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

"Third.  The  limitation  of  the  lift  tonnage  for  military  aircraft. 

"  Fourth.  The  limitation  of  pei*sonnel  for  militarv  aircraft. 

"  Fifth.  The  limitation  of  military  aircraft  budgets. 

"  These  five  methods  may  be  applied  in  combination  or  singly 
and  are  considei'e<l  in  detail  below : 

"30.  Limitation  of  the  number  of  aircraft  is  the  most  obTious 
method  of  limiting  the  strength  of  the  aviation  force,  but  in  at- 
tempting  to  apply  this  method  the  question  of  size  and  type  at 
once  arises.  It  might  be  necessary  to  limit  the  maxirauin  wing 
surface  permitted  to  a  single  aircraft  or  it  might  be  necessary 
to  prescribe  the  number  of  aircraft  in  each  of  tlie  type  groups, 
such  as  combat  planes,  bombing  planes,  etc. ;  this  question  of  defini- 
tion of  type  presents  great  difficultv.  In  order  to  make  an  effec- 
tive limitation  of  the  numbers  of  military  aircraft  to  be  maintained 
in  peace  time  by  any  nation,  it  will  be  necessarj'  to  have  a  detailed 
understanding  on  the  following  points: 

*'  (1)  On  the  numl>er  and  types  actually  in  use  by  organize^! 
aerial  units. 

"  (2)  On  the  number  and  types  held  in  reser\'e. 

"(3)  On  the  numl)er  and  type  of  engines  held  in  reserve. 

*'  (4)  On  the  replacement  of  planes  crashed,  woni  out,  or  replaoe^l 
by  later  models.    In  the  case  of  obsolete  and  other  planes  that  are 
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replaced  by  other  models  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
tt<rreenient  re<rardinir  the  disposal  of  planes  so  replaced.  Otherwise 
it  would  be  possible  to  build  up  an  unlimited  war  reserve  merely 
by  class! fyin«r  the  planes  so  helci  as  obsolete,  or  by  converting  them 
into  civil  or  commercial  planes. 

"  (5)  On  the  limitation  of  the  adoption  of  new  and  more  power- 
ful tyi^es. 

"  All  these  points  will  pi-esent  ffreat  difficulty  in  an  a<re  when 
airci-aft  can  become  obsolete  in  a  few  months,  and  when  their  nature 
is  such  that  war  wastage  may  be  as  high  as  200  per  cent  per  month. 

"31.  The  second  method  of  limitation,  limitation  of  horsepower, 

may  applv  to : 

"  (1)  Total  horsepower  in  assembled  planes. 

**  (2)  Total  horsepower  in  assembled  engines. 

"  (3)  Horsepower  in  a  single  individual  plane  of  a  given  type. 

"This  can  only  be  based  on  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  engines;  there 
will  be  no  guaranty  that  a  nation  has  not  discovered  a  secret  which 
will  enable  greater  horsepower  to  be  got  out  of  limited  capacity,  nor  is 
it  reasonable  to  exi)ect  any  nation  to  disclose  such  a  secret.  The 
more  detailed  the  limitati<m  the  greater  the  administrative  difficulty 
of  enforcement,  particularly  under  present  conditions,  when  ad- 
ministrative methods  are  so  widely  uifferent,  and,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  first  part  of  the  report,  any  enforcement,  to  be  effectual, 
would  entail  such  detailed  inspection  by  a  foreign  commission  as 
to  l)e  intolerable  to  anv  nation. 

"32.  Tlie  third  uiethod  of  limitation,  limitation  of  lift  tonnage, 
may  apply  to : 

''(1)  Total  lift  tonnage  in  assembled  planes. 

"(2)  Total  lift  tonnage  in  all  planes  asseuiblcd  or  not  assembled. 

"(3)  Lift  tonnage  of  a  single  individual  plane  of  a  given  type. 

"Any  method  must  presumably  be  based  on  wing  area  and  horse- 
IK)wer.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  actual  horsepower  may  be 
unknown,  and  it  is  likewise  conceivable  that  a  nation  may  discover  a 
wing  shape  of  extreme  lifting  efficiency  and  neglect  to  <lisclose  the 
fact.  Limitation  of  lift  tonnage  may  therefore  be  wholly  illusory, 
and  the  remarks  as  to  inspection  made  in  the  last  parajfraph 
apply  to  this  method  also. 

"33.  The  fourth  method  of  limitation,  whether  of  the  total  or 
organized  personnel  for  war  aircraft  or  only  of  pilots  in  the  iK>r- 
manent  militarv  establishuient,  fails  bv  reason  of  the  difference  in 
<»rganization  between  different  states.  A  nation  which  has  a  sepa- 
rate air  service  has  to  include  in  its  organized  personnel  those  em- 
ploj'ed  in  recruiting,  supply,  transport,  administrative  head(^uartere, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  nations  whose  air  forces  are  ccmtamed  in 
their  naval  and  military  forces,  supply,  etc.,  personnel  are  in- 
chided  in  naval  and  militarv  establishments:  a  fair  comparison 
can  not  therefore  be  made.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  tenns  of 
service,  long,  or  short,  voluntary  service  or  conscription,  nuist  intro- 
duce incalculable  factors  which  directly  affect  the  efficiency  of  organ- 
ized air  forces  and  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  reserve. 

":W.  The  fifth  method  of  limitation,  limitation  by  means  of 
limiting  the  budget  and  thereby  controlling  the  amount  of  money 
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that  may  be  expended  annually  for  aviation,  seems  simple  in  theory, 
but  it  is  difficult  of  application.  The  various  methods  of  distribut- 
ing budgets  for  material  under  different  subheads  make  it  im- 
practicable to  determine  or  compare  the  actual  sums  expended  ex- 
clusively for  aircraft,  and  the  question  is  at  present  further  com- 
plicated by  the  factor  of  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  the 
currencv  of  various  nations. 

•"85.  Of  the  five  methods  of  limitation,  limitation  by  lift  tonnage 
or  horsepower  appears  to  present  the  least  objections:  but  to  make 
these  or  any  other  methods  effective,  it  would  be  necessary,  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  to  organize  a  system  of  international  inspec- 
tions. Any  system  of  international  inspection  would  be  almost 
certain  to  arouse  ill-feeling  and  would  tend  to  cause  friction  rather 
than  to  insure  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  friendly  powers. 

"'  36.  Impracticability  of  limit  at  io7i  of  number  and  choi^acter. — Ob- 
jections in  detail  to  each  suggested  method  of  limitation  have  been 
advanced  above — there  is  one  insuperable  objection  which  is  common 
to  every  method,  namely,  the  close  relationship  which  at  present  ex- 
ists between  civil  or  commercial  aeronautics  and  air  power.  Unless 
civil  and  commercial  aeronautics  are  strictly  limited — and  it  has  been 
shown  in  the  early  part  of  this  report  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
limit  them — a  nation  desiring  air  power  in  excess  of  the  limit  im- 
posed or  agreed  to  will  develop  its  civil  and  commercial  aeronatutics 
to  any  extent  desired. 

"  Granting  a  flourishing  aeronautical  industry,  the  number  of  the 
present  type  of  perishable  military  airplanes  active  on  any  given 
date  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  air  power.  During  the  war  a 
single  American  firm  contracted  to  deliver  100  aircraft  a  day,  and 
tlie  output  of  engines  can  be  organized  on  a  similar  scale.  A  nation's 
air  power  can  thus  be  multiplied  not  only  by  the  actual  number  of 
civil  and  commercial  aircraft  in  use  but  also  by  the  capacity  of  the 
industry  to  turn  to  the  manufacture  of  military  aircraft  in  large 
quantities.  Limitation  of  the  number  of  horsepower  and  lift  ton- 
nage would  under  such  conditions  prove  illusory.  This  commercial 
industry  will  further  provide  a  great  potential  reserve  of  pilots  and 
skilled  technical  personnel  and  will  thus  discount  to  a  great  extent 
any  limitation  of  numbers  of  the  personnel  of  military  aviation. 

"  87.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  limitation  of  mili- 
tary air  power  (as  regards  heavier-than-air  craft)  is  not  practicable 
at  the  present  time.    Their  reasons  for  this  decision  are  as  follows: 

*'(I)  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  basis  for  the  proportion  of  aircraft 
to  be  allotted  to  the  various  nations. 

^*(II)  The  difficulty  of  devising  technical  methods  to  impose  such 
limitation. 

"(Ill)  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  such  methods. 

"(IV)  The  interdependence  between  air  power  and  a  commercial 
aircraft  industry  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  limit. 

"  r*^8.  Lighter-than-air  craft, — ^Many  of  the  remarks  already  made 
ap))ly  to  lighter-than-air  craft  but,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  air- 
craft of  this  nature,  limitation  is  both  possible  and  practicable.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  argument  that  the  military  value 
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of  a  dirigible  is  dependent  on  its  size,  and  the  size  of  dirigibles  and 
the  number  maintained  can  be  limited  by  agreement  of  a  few  simple 
rules.  Infraction  of  such  rules  can  be  rapidly  ascertained  without 
detailed  inspection.  But  such  a  limitation  of  lighter-than-air  avia- 
tion forces  would  not  effect  a  limitation  of  this  kind  of  air  power  of 
a  nation  unless  a  limitation  were  also  imposed  on  its  lighter-than-air 
commercial  activities.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  large 
commercial  airship  and  the  military  airship  is  very  slight,  and  a 
commercial  dirigible  would  require  little,  if  any,  alteration  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  military  purposes.  The  objections  to  the  limitation  of 
the  number  or  character  of  commercial  lighter-than-air  craft  have 
already  been  remarked  on. 

"  The  question  of  the  use  of  military  aircraft. 

'•39.  It  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  international  friction  that  the  rules  which  should  govern 
the  use  of  aircraft  in  war  should  be  codified  and  be  made  the  subject 
of  international  agreement. 

'*40.  The  matter  has  been  considered  by  this  committee  in  con- 
nection with  a  draft  code  of  *  Rules  for  Aircraft  in  War '  submitted 
for  remarks  by  the  committee  on  the  la.ws  of  war.  The  subject  ap- 
pears to  the  committee  to  be  one  of  extreme  importance  and  one 
which  raises  far-reaching  problems,  le^al,  political,  commercial,  and 
military;  it  requires,  therefore,  exhaustive  discussion  bv  a  single  com- 
mittee in  which  ex[>erts  on  all  these  issues  are  assembled. 

**The  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  this  com- 
mittee are  prepared  to  discuss  the  rules  submitted  from  a  technical 
point  of  view  as  provided  for  in  the  agenda  under  paragraph  on 
limitation  of  new  types  of  military  arms,  but  the  representatives  of 
(ireat  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are  not  so  prepared.  They  state 
that  the  time  between  receipt  of' the  agenda  for  the  conference  and 
their  date  of  sailing  has  not  permitted  that  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  subject  that  would  enable  them  to  advance  a  national  view- 
point on  a  matter  which  affects  so  many  and  varied  interests.  In 
some  cases  the  national  policy  has  not  yet  been  deteimined. 

**41.  This  committee  recommends  therefore  that  the  question  of 
the  niles  for  aircraft  in  war  be  not  considered  at  a  conference 
in  which  all  the  members  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  so  large  a  sub- 
ject, but  that  the  matter  be  postponed  to  a  further  conference  which 
It  is  recommended  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  at  a  date  and  place 
to  be  agreed  upon  through  diplomatic  channels. 

**8rMMART  OF  OONCLIT8ION8  ARRI\TD  AT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  NFM- 

BER,    CHARACTER^    AND    TSE    OF    AIRCILIFT. 

'*42.  The  conimittee  are  agreed  that  among  the  more  important 
elements  which  influence  the  power  that  a  nation  may  exert  bv  means 
of  aircraft  are  the  following: 

**(1)  The  adaptability  of  its  people  to  aeronautics. 

'*(2)  Geographic  location  and  characteristics  of  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  nation  and  its  dependencies. 
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"(3)   The  ability  to  produce  and  maintain  aircraft  and  accesories. 

"(4)  Tlie  amount  and  character  of  aeronautical  activity  outside 
the  military  establishment,  such  as  commercial  and  civil  aeronauti- 
cal activities,  and  sport  and  pleasure  flying. 

"(5)  The  size  and  efficiency  of  its  air  establishment  for  military 
purposes,  consisting  of  (a)  the  active  establishment,  including  per- 
manent headquartei-s,  bureaus,  squadrons,  schools,  technical  establish- 
ments, depots  of  material  and  personnel,  etc.;  (&)  the  reserve  estab- 
lishment, including  organized  and  unorganized  reserve  personnel 
and  war  reserve  of  material. 

'"43.   (1)  The  adaptability  of  a  nation  to  aeronautics. 

''  Interest  of  the  general  public  in  aeronautics  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  some  nations;  in  others  it  is  dormant  or  almost  lacking.  The 
confidence  of  a  people  in  aeronautics  in  general  is  undoubtedly  a. 
factor  worthy  of  serious  consideration  when  estimating  the  air  power 
of  that  country.  It  is  possible  that  a  far-seeing  (xovernment  may 
stimulate  the  interest  of  its  general  public  in  aeronautics  by  exhibi- 
tions, general  educational  measures,  and  by  tlie  encouragement  in  a 
financial  way  of  individuals  already  interested,  and  thus  increase  tlie 
adaptability  of  its  people  to  aeronautics. 

"  44.  (2)  Geographic  location  and  characteristics  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  national  and  its  dependencies. 

"  This  may  be  looked  on  as  closely  akin  to  (1).  The  physical  cliar- 
acteristics  of  a  country  will  have  a  considerable  influence  "on  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  its  inhabitants  toward  aviation.  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  government  action  may  improve  the  natural  characteristics  of 
a  country  to  a  certain  degree,  by  making:  aerodomes,  etc.,  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  limitation  of  such  action  to  be  made  except  by 
limiting  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  nation  on  aviation,  a  method 
which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  largely  ineffective. 

'*45.  (3)  The  ability  to  produce  and  maintain  aircraft  and 
accessories. 

''The  maximum  aeronautical  industry  possible  for  a  nation  to 
build  up  under  ideal  conditions  is  determined  by  (I)  the  extent  to 
which  manufacturing  in  general  is  carried  on;  (2)  by  the  character 
of  articles  manufactured;  (3)  by  the  manufacturing  methods  in 
general,  that  is,  whether  articles  are  manufactured  by  machinerj*  or 
by  hand ;  (4)  the  supply  and  availability  of  essential  raw  materials. 
In  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  the  raw  materials  used  and  the 
manufacturing  methods  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aircraft  and  accessories.  The  amount  of  this  class  of 
manufacturing  carried  on  in  any  country  is  an  essential  factor  in 
estimating  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  produce  aircraft. 

"  The  ability  to  expand  an  existing  aeronautical  industry  rapidly 
enough  to  meet  war  conditions  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  air  power.  This  may  be  estimated  by  (1)  the  niiml)er  of  indi- 
viduals skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  accessories;  (*2) 
the  number  of  individuals  whose  training  in  industries  similar  to  the 
aeronautical  industry  forms  a  basis  for  learning  readily  and  rapidly 
the  special  problems  encountered  in  the  manufactui-e  of  aircraft  and 
accessories;  (3)  the  size  and  condition  of  the  existing  aeronautical 
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industries  and  the  size  and  numl)er  of  manufacturing  concerns  that 
can  readily  be  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  acces- 
sories; (4)  the  existence  of  a  definite  program  previously  determined 
upon  and  the  extent  to  which  orders  have  been  previously  placed 
in  anticipation  of  an  emergency  with  a  consequent  perfection  of 
plans;  (5)  the  amount  and  state  of  availability  of  the  essential  raw 
materials:  (6)  the  quantity  of  available  jigs,  tools,  dies,  and  pro- 
(lucticm  drawings  for  going  into  quantity  production  of  standard 
equipment. 

"46.  (4)  The  amount  and  character  of  aeronuatical  activity  out- 
side the  military  establishment  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  under 
the  limitation  of  civil  and  commercial  aircraft.  It  has  been  shown 
that  this  is  intimately  bound  up  with  (1)  (2)  and  (3),  above,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  liphter-than-air  craft  of  above  a  certain 
>^tte,  it  is  not  practicable  to  limit  it  except  perhaps  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  subsidies  to  commercial  aviation,  a  method  which  has 
lieen  shown  to  be  difficult  of  application  and  to  be  otherwise  objec- 
tionable. It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  limitation  of  lighter-than- 
air  craft  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  aviation. 

**47.  (5)  Existing  establishment  of  aircraft  used  for  military  pur- 
poses and  the  reserve. 

"Tlie  size  of  the  organized  reserve  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
tlie  military  establishment  and  the  rate  at  which  members  of  the 
luilitarv'  establishment  are  trained  and  returned  to  civil  pui-suits. 
Any  reductitm  in  the  permanent  peace-time  establishment  will  carry 
\^ith  it  a  consequent  re(hiction  in  organized  and  trained  reserves. 
There  is,  however,  a  type  of  pei-sonnel  whose  civil  pursuits  fit  them 
f<»r  immediate  service  in  the  air  establishment.  This  class  is  mad'* 
up  hy  those  engaged  in  commercial  and  civil  aeronautics  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  which  require  the  same  trades  and  basic  knowledge 
and  experien<  e  as  is  required  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
niilitary  ainraft.  This  class  will  not  l)e  seriously  affected  by  anv 
change  in  the  military  establishment. 

**4S.  Technical  considerations  have  led  the  committee  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  limitation  of  the  fith  element,  namely,  the  size  and 
efficiency  of  j)eace-time  air  establishments  for  military  purposes  (in- 
cluding the  active  establishment  and  the  organized  reserve),  al- 
though theoretically  possible,  is  not  practicable.  The  (ommittei*  also 
desires  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that,  even  if  such  limitation  was 
pi*acticable,  it  would  not  prevent  the  use  of  air  power  in  war,  but 
would  only  oi)erate  to  give  greater  comparative  importance  to  the 
other  elements  of  nir  power  which  can  not  l>e  limited  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  report. 


i( 


FINAL  roxcLrsiox. 


"^Xumber  atuf  rha meter, — The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
IS  not  praticable  to  impose  any  effective  limitations  upon  the  num- 
Ums  or  characteristics  of  aircraft,  either  commercial  or  military,  ex- 
epting  in  the  single  case  of  lighter-than-air  craft. 
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«  Use, — The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  aircraft 
in  war  should  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  warfare  as  adapted  lo 
aircraft  by  a  further  conference  which  should  be  held  at  a  later  date. 
"  Respectfully  submitted  by  committee  on  aircraft. 
"For  the  United  States  of  America: 

"William  A.  Moffett,  Chairman^ 

^^Rear  Admiral^  United  States  Navy. 
"  Masok  M.  Patrick, 
^^  Major  General^  United  States  Amxy. 
"  For  the  British  Empire : 

"  J.  F.  A.  HiooiNS, 

"  Air  Vice  Marshal^  R,  A,  F. 


"  For  France : 


"  For  Italy : 


"  For  Japan : 


"Albert  Eoper,  CapUaine^ 

^^ Pilot  Av'iateur^  French  Army. 

"  RiCCARDO  Moizo, 

''ColoneJ.R.I.A. 


"  OSAMI  XaGANO, 

"  Captain^  I,  J.  X, 

"Note. — The  Italian  representative  believes  and  desires  to  place 
on  record,  that  one  way  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  limit  the 
air  power  of  a  nation  would  be  by  placing  a  limit  upon  the  num- 
ber of  pilots  in  the  permanent  militarA'  establishment  and  conse- 
quently agrees  with  the  general  reasoning  of  the  report  in  so  far  as 
is  not  contrary'  to  this  opmion. 

"  (Signed)  Col.  R.  Moizo, 

"RiccARDO  Moizo, 
'^Colonel,  R.  I.  A^ 

The  chairman  said  that  the  rejxirt  was  now  before  the  committee 
for  such  action  as  might  be  deemed  advisable. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  the  report  would  have  to  be  translated^  and 
the  reading  of  it  alone  would  take  some  time:  the  subject  was  not 
on  the  agenda.  He  believed  that  he  voiced  the  opinion  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  as  well  as  his  own  in  saying  that,  under  the 
conditions,  it  would  be  advisable  to  afford  time  for  the  necessarj* 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  report. 

The  chairman  said  that,  in  view  of  the  very  short  time  there  had 
l)een  for  the  examination  of  the  voluminous  report,  he  thought  that 
abundant  time  should  be  given  for  its  consideration;  he  had  taken 
it  up  that  morning  merely  because  other  subjects  had  been  disposed 
of,  and  he  thought  that  even  a  s^pn^ral  statement  miffht  aid  the  com- 
mittee  in  making  progress  with  its  work.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  committee  was  prepared  to  take  up  another  matter  at  that  time, 
and  he  therefore  suirirested  that,  if  that  was  airreeable  to  the  com- 
mittee,  adjournment  be  taken  until  Monday. 

Ix)rd  IxH*  asked  whether  the  chainnan  would  give  some  indication 
of  what  subjtvt  wouhl  l>e  disinisse^l  after  the  re|>ort  on  aircraft;  from 
j^resent  indications  the  nuisideration  of  this  reiK)rt  would  take  only 
a  short  time,  and  the  British  delogi^tion  woulu  like  to  be  prepared 
for  what  was  to  follow. 
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The  chairman  said  that  three  subcommittees  had  been  appointed^ 
one  on  gas,  one  on  aircraft,  and  one  on  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war. 
The  committee  had  dealt  with  the  report  on  cas  and  adopted  a  reso- 
lution ;  it  had  had  before  it  the  report  on  aircraft.  He  understood  that 
the  subcommittee  on  rules  of  war  believed  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable^  at  this  conference,  to  do  more  than  suggest  that  these  should 
be  carefully  examined  and  made  the  subject  of  consideration  at 
another  conference.  If  that  was  the  sense  of  the  conference,  and 
no  extended  examination  of  the  question  was  to  be  made,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  next  order  of  business  would  be  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  details  of  the  proposed  naval  treaty,  with  respect 
to  all  the  matters  which  were  then  engaging  the  attention  of  the  naval 
experts  and  the  legal  experts.  He  was  unable  to  say  whether  that 
would  be  ready  for  the  next  session  or  not.  He  assumed  that  it  was 
the  next  topic  to  be  taken  up,  if  it  was  decided  not  to  discuss  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  war. 

Mr.  Balfoyr  said  that  he  had  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Hughes's  observations  on  the  report.  As  concerned  a  general 
revision  of  the  rules  of  warfare,  he  said  he  was  afraid  he  must  dis- 
courage any  attempt  to  deal  with  that  tremendous  subject  He  was 
in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  came  within  the  list  of  subjects  which 
his  Government  had  authorized  him  to  discuss;  but  however  this 
mif^ht  be,  he  thought  that  all  his  colleagues  would  be  wise  to  limit 
their  ambitions  in  this  direction  as  closely  as  he  did. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  said  he  had  been  much  impressed  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  Lee  on  a  previous  occasion  that,  should  another 
great  war  break  out,  questions  raised  by  the  illegal  use  of  submarines 
might  arise  concerning  the  use  of  aircraft  in  connection  with  the 
search,  seizure,  and  capture  of  merchant  vessels.  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den merely  wished  to  remind  his  coUea^es  of  this  point  without 
even  suggesting  that  it  should  be*  considered  by  this  conference. 
But  the  subject  was,  in  one  sense,  connected  with  the  conditions  un- 
der which  merchant  ships  might  be  ordered  to  stop  and  might  be 
s^earched,  seized,  and  eventually  captured.  This  might  be  done  by 
aircraft  in  the  next  war;  in  the  last  w^ar  it  had  been  governed  by  the 
rules  as  they  were  then  understood,  which  had  not  been  conformed 
to  by  one  nation.  If  no  principles  were  formulated,  the  powers 
might  be  confronted  with  the  same  problems  with  respect  to  air- 
craft. 

Lord  Ijee  said  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
point  raised  bv  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  the 
point  he  himself  had  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  conference.  He 
supposed,  however,  that  it  would  be  in  order  for  it  to  come  under 
the  second  of  the  final  conclusions  of  the  report  on  the  limitation  of 
aircraft.  If  this  conclusion  should  be  accepted  by  the  committee,  as 
Lord  Lee  assumed  it  probably  would  be,  then  tKe  matter  would  go 
over  to  the  further  conference  suggested  therein — a  course  which 
he  would  not  oppose. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  he  desired  to  add  a  few  words  in  the 
same  connection  as  those  of  Sir  Robert  Borden.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  the  subconunittee  of  experts  was  that  the  conference 
should  not  attempt  to  fix  rules  for  aircraft,  and  that  this  question 
should  be  referred  to  a  future  conference.    He  had  at  the  present 
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time  no  formal  proposition  to  present,  but  he  thought  the  matter 
ought  to  be  discussed.  He  was  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Bal- 
four, that  the  conference  should  not  attempt  to  pass  on  the  vast  sub- 
ject of  the  laws  of  war,  as  time  did  not  permit  of  this;  but  it  was 
impossible  not  to  consider  the  fact  that  certain  laws  previously 
made — such  as  those  contained  in  Mr.  Root's  resolutions  regarding 
submarines — had  been  reaffirmed  at  this  conference;  in  the  same 
resolutions  the  powers  represented  on  the  committee  had  stigma- 
tized the  abuses  of  the  submarine  and  had  established  sanctions.  It 
was  impossible  to  forget  the  excesses  committed  by  military  means 
bv  the  bombardment  of  open  towns  in  Italy  during  the  recent  war. 
This  had  been  forbidden  by  The  Hague  convention  and,  just  as 
the  committee  had  thought  it  necessary  to  condemn  excesses  com- 
mitted in  connection  with  submarine  warfare,  would  it  not  be  help- 
ful to  condemn  the  excesses  committed  in  connection  with  the 
bombing  of  open  towns?  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  proper  to 
suggest  such  a  proposition  at  that  time,  but  he  thought  tnat  there 
should  be  a  discussion  of  the  matter  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  resolution  forbidding  the  bombardment  from  the  air  of 
open  towns  and  villages  could  not  be  formulated. 

The  chairman  said  that  if  it  were  proposed  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  rules  of  war,  except  possibly  in  a  very  limited  sphere,  the 
committee  would  enter  upon  a  field  which,  he  assumed,  would  give 
it  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  would  require  prolonged  study  and 
discussion.  He  did  not  suggest  that  the  committee  should  not  enter 
upon  that  field  if  the  delegates  desired  that  these  subjects  should 
be  taken  up.  He  supposed  that  the  report  on  aircraft  could  be  dealt 
with,  in  its  main  features,  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  report, 
was  voluminous,  but  that  very  fact  led  to  an  easy  comprehension  of 
the  recommendations.  If  it  was  desired,  in  connection  with  the 
use-  of  aircraft — for  example,  in  relation  to  merchant  ships  and 
undefended  towns — ^to  bring  forward  specific  resolutions,  there  would 
be  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  suggested,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee adjourn  until  Monday  at  11  o'clock,  and  that  it  then  proceed 
with  the  discussion  of  the  aircraft  repoit.  If  anything  else  was  ready, 
when  that  had  been  disposed  of,  the  committee  would  take  it  up. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  January  9,  1922.  at 
11  o'clock  a.  m. 

EIGHTEENTH  MEETING — MONDAY,  JANUABT  9,  1922,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Vidted  StafeH, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Hoot,  Senator 
I'^nderwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral  Coontz.  Accompanied  bv 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark. 

Britisn  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Kear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accom- 
panied bv  Sir  Murice  Hankev,  Air  Marshal  Higgins,  Capt.  Domvile, 
ilr.  Malkin,  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Christie.  ^ 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut.  Mr.  Jusserand,  Admiral  de  Bon.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.Kammerer,  Mr.  Denaint,  Mr,  Ponsot,  Capt.  Odend'hal. 
Capt.  Roper. 
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Itahj, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron 
Acton.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pag- 
liano.  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli. 

Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
Capt.  Uveda.  Accompanied  by  Prof.  Tachi,  Mr.  Sugimura,  Mr. 
Shiratori,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  Secretary-General  accompanied  bv  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
and  Mr.  Wilson:  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters). 

1.  The  eip:liteenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Limitation  of 
Armament  was  held  in  the  Cohimbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Building,  at  11  a.  m.,  January  9,  192'2. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
I^wlge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood,  Col.  Roosevelt,  Admiral 
Coontz;  for  the  British  f^mpire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  T^e.  Sir  Auckland 
(ieddes.  Rear  Admiral  Sir  E.  Chatfield,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for 
Canada).  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for 
France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand,  Admiral  de  Bon;  for  Italy, 
Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral  Baron  Acton; 
for  Japan,  Admiral  Banm  Kato,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Vice  Admiral  Kato, 
(*apt.  Lyeda. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clark:  for  the  British 
Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Ilankey,  Air  Marshall  Higgins,  Capt.  Domvile, 
Mr.  Malkin,  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Christie:  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
Denaint,  Mr.  Ponsot,  Capt.  Odend'hal,  Capt.  Roper :  for  Italy,  Man^uis 
Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince  Ruspoli;  for 
Japan,  Prof  Tachi,  Mr.  Sugimura,  Mr.  Shiratori,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

ihe  secTetary -general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Pierrepont,  and  Sir.  Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr. 
Talamon  (interpreters)  were  also  j)resent, 

Tlie  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  said  that  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
treaty  I'elating  to  naval  armament  had  l>een  distributeil  that  morning. 
The  advisi»rs — that  was  to  say,  the  naval  experts  and  the  legal  e.\- 
|)erts — had  lieen  in  consultation,  and  the  draft  represented  the  points 
of  their  agi*eement.  There  were  only  one  or  two  ))oints  upon  which 
they  had  failed  to  agree.  There  was  also  a  (piesticm  as  to  form 
which  he  would  not  take  up  at  this  time. 

He  had  l>een  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  delegations  who, 
in  the  interest  of  expedition,  had  agreed  on  this  course  of  prcxedure. 
The  iieads  of  the  delegations  would  call  meetings  that  afternoon  of 
their  res|)ective  delegations  and  go  over  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
(>osed  treaty,  to  see  whether  there  were  any  points  upon  which  the 
naval  exj)erts  had  agreed  which  were  not  regarded  as  satisfactory  to 
the  delejB^ations:  because,  of  coui-se,  it  was  submitted  by  the  experts 
for  consideration,  and  their  agreement  was  in  no  way  liinding  ujwn 
the  full  committee.  They  would  also  take  up  with  their  resi)ective 
delegations  the  matters  which  had  been  ivserved  by  the  ex|)erts  for 
further  consideration. 

On  being  advise<l  that  this  work  had  l>een  completed,  the  <*hiefs  of 
ilelegations  would  meet  and  put  the  treaty  into  its  final  form  for 
submission,  in  its  entirety,  to  tliis  committee,  unless  some  question 
of  broad  iH>licy  of  a  distinctive  chara^'ter  should  l^e  Mibmitted 
which  re<iuiiied  si>ecial  discussion  in  this  committee.     The  reason 
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for  this  procedure  was,  of  course,  that  there  were  a  multitude  of 
details  wnich  had  been  thoroughly  considered  by  naval  experts  and 
legal  experts,  and  unless  there  was  some  broad  question  of  policy  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  take  up  this  treaty  article  by  article 
in  the  full  committee.  There  should,  of  course,  be  opportunity  in 
each  delegation  for  consideration  of  any  points  which  it  might  be 
desired  to  present. 

The  chairman  merely  announced  this  as  a  course  of  procedure 
agreed  upon  by  the  chiefs  of  delegations,  which  would  postpone,  for 
the  time  being,  consideration  of  this  proposed  treaty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  chairman  wished  to  suggest  that  this  should 
be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  This  was  not  a  treaty.  It  was 
nothing  but  the  agreement  of  the  experts,  and  while  it  weU  might 
be  found  acceptable  later,  it  was  not  in  a  shape  to  be  communicated 
at  this  time  to  the  public  or  to  anyone  outside  those  here  responsible 
for  its  contents. 

The  question  next  to  come  before  the  committee,  the  chairman 
went  on  to  say,  was  raised  by  the  subcommittee  which  had  dealt 
with  the  matter  of  limitation  of  aircraft  as  to  numbers,  character, 
and  use.  The  committee  would  note  the  two  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  or  statements  of  its  final  conclusions. 

The  first  was  as  follows : 

"  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  im- 
pose any  effective  limitations  upon  the  numbers  or  characteristics  of 
aircraft,  either  commercial  or  military,  excepting  in  the  single  case 
of  lighter-than-air  craft." 

The  second  was  this : 

"  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  aircraft  in  war 
should  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  warfare  as  adapted  to  aircraft 
by  a  further  conference  which  should  be  held  at  a  later  date." 
"  It  might  be  said  that  if  it  was  the  desire  of  this  conmiittee  to 
adopt  certain  resolutions  relating  to  the  use  of  aircraft  in  war,  as, 
for  example,  )vith  respect  to  the  bombardment  of  undefended  towns 
and  villages  and  the  like,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
the  use  of  aircraft  in  connection  with  merchant  vessels  under  the 
rules  of  international  law,  as  stated  in  the  first  resolution  adopted 
with  regard  to  submarines,  those  matters  could  be  presented  for 
consideration  when  the  second  recommendation  or  conclusion  of  this 
report  was  taken  up. 

The  chairman  suggested,  therefore,  that  in  the  interest  of  speed 
the  committee  should  confine  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee,  to  wit,  that 
it  was  not  practicable  to  impose  any  effective  limitations  upon  the 
numbers  or  characteristics  of  aircraft,  either  commercial  or  military, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  lighter-than-air  craft. 

He  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  further,  that  in  consideration 
of  this  conclusion,  discussion  should  at  first  be  limited  to  heavier- 
than-air  craft,  in  order  not  to  deal  with  a  matter  which  was  treated 
as  exceptional  by  the  subcommittee,  a  matter,  moreover,  concerning 
which  the  subcommittee  considered  it  practicable  to  impose  effective 
limitation. 

If  agreeable  to  the  committee,  in  the  interest  of  having  the  discus- 
sion directed  to  a  precise  point,  the  question  presented  was,  that  of  the 
adoption  of  the  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee  should  now  be  con- 
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sideretl,  and  that,  aside  from  the  case  of  lighter-than-air  craft,  it 
was  not  practicable  to  impose  any  effective  limitations  upon  the 
numbers  .or  characteristics  of  aircraft,  either  commercial  or  military. 

Senator  Srhanzer  said  that  the  subcommittee  of  experts  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  practical  method  for  limiting 
military  and  naval  aviation. 

In  tlie  subcommittee  the  Italian  member  alone  was  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  limitation  could  be  obtained  by  limiting  the  number  of 
pilots  of  the  permanent  military  organizations,  and  since  the  other 
lK)wers  were  willing  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  subcommittee 
and  a  proposal  aiming  at  the  limitation  of  air  armaments  would 
liave  no  chance  of  bein«2:  accepted  at  that  time,  the  Italian  delega- 
tion would  limit  themselves  to  expressing  the  desire  that  the  future 
conference  which  would  be  called  to  study  and  define  the  laws 
of  aerial  warfare  should  take  up  again  also  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  aerial  armament. 

The  Italian  delegation  had  always  insisted  on  the  limitation  of 
armaments  in  all  fields  and  would  deem  it  regrettable  that  the  com- 
petition which  the  conference  had  partially  succeeded  in  excluding 
from  naval  armament,  should  be  transferred  to  the  domain  or 
military  and  naval  aviation;  this  would  be  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  work  of  the  economical  reconstruction  of  all  the  countries 
represented,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  delegates  to  have  in  view. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  had  not  expressed  his  views 
very  much  to  the  conference.  He  was  in  hearty  accord  with  what 
they  had  done.  He  himself  believed  in  real  disarmament,  look- 
ing to  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  and  he  would  he  very 
<rlad  to  vote  for  the  cutting  out  of  any  instrument  of  war  if  it 
really  affected  the  situation;  but  heavier-than-air  craft  and  lighter- 
than-air  craft  l)oth  were  useful  for  land  armament  as  well  as  sea 
armament.  The  man  who  was  trained  in  one  machine  could  fly 
in  the  other,  and,  in  the  main,  the  machine  that  might  be  use^ 
with  land  armies,  with  slight  changes,  could  be  used  in  naval 
warfare.  He  personally  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  question  of 
limitation  of  land  armament  taken  up,  but  he  understood  the  con- 
^litions  that  confronted  them  and  knew  that  it  was  not  probable 
that  it  would  come  l)efore  this  conference,  for  reasons  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  into,  therefore  it  did  not  seem  to  him  prac- 
ticable to  pa&s  resolutions  in  i^eference  to  the  limitation  of  airci-aft 
at  this  time.  F^or  that  reason,  his  view  was  in  accord  with  the 
view  of  the  technical  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  it  was  impossil)le  to  resist  the  practical 
conclusions  of  the  sul>committee  on  aircraft  with  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  heavier-than-air  craft,  which  he  understood  was  the 
IK>int  for  immediate  discussion.  This  was  regrettable,  because  one 
must  regret  anjlhing  that  restricted  the  power  of  the  conference 
to  limit  armaments  whether  by  land  or  sea  or  air.  But  the  com- 
niittee  had  to  accept  the  facts  as  they  now  appeared  and  leave  it 
to  some  future  time  to  deal  with  the  subject,  when  the  technical 
differentiation  l)etween  war  and  peace  aircraft  should  have  l)ecome 
clearer.  Senator  I'^nderwood  had  put  with  great  force  a  further 
!^{>ecial  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  at  the  moment. 

As  he  had  shown,  the  conference  was'  precluded  f mm  dealing  with 
the  larger  problems  of  land  armaments.    Aircraft  were  a  Ian*' 
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as  well  as  a  naval  arm.  Accordingly,  to  deal  with  the  limitation 
of  aircraft  at  this  time  would  be  to  deal  with  only  a  fraction  of  the 
subject  of  land  armament  and  to  leave  wholly  untouched  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  great  problems  connected  with  it.  There  was  an- 
other general  argument  pointing  in  the  same  direction-  Unhke 
the  case  of  submarines,  in  the  case  of  air  craft  military  and  civilian 
uses  were  not  sharply  divided.  There  was  practically  no  commer- 
cial civil  use  for  a  submarine,  but  there  were  many  who  thought 
that  the  development  of  aerial  invention  was  going  to  exert  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  economic  development  of  mankind  and 
upon  intercommunication  of  different  peoples.  In  the  present  sta^e 
ox  their  knowledge  of  air  matters  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  limit 
aircraft  designed  for  military  uses  without  also  limiting  aircraft 
designed  for  commercial  uses;  so  that  every  restriction  which  conld 
be  put  upon  heavier-than-air  craft,  would  have  a  double  reaction. 
It  might,  perhaps  would,  diminish  the  number  of  aircraft  which 
could  be  used  for  military  purposes,  but  it  could  not  carry  out 
that  object  without  also  diminishing  the  number  of  aircraft  to  W 
used  for  the  peaceful  purposes  of  international  intercommunication. 
In  those  circumstances  he  must  admit  with  reluctance,  but  with  a 
clear  conviction,  that  probably  the  subcommittee  were  in  the  right 
when  they  said  it  would  be  quite  hopeless,  and  not  onlv  hoi^eless 
but  undesirable,  to  attempt  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  present 
stage  of  human  knowledge  to  limit  aircraft.  lie  was  therefore 
prepared  to  give  his  adhesion  to  the  first  part  of  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  had  just  listened  to  the  presentation  of 
a  certain  number  of  observations  in  consequence  of  which  he  de- 
sired to  state  that  the  French  delegation  gave  its  full  assent  to  the 
first  resolution  proposed  by  the  committee. 

The  reasons  adduced  appeared  to  him  excellent  and  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  impartial  investigation  of  the  exports  was  illumi- 
nating. 

If  he  might  be  permitted  to  express  his  personal  point  of  view, 
he  would  say  that  he  still  regarded  with  the  gravest  apprehension 
any  act  which  might  be  of  a  nature  to  paralyze  the  progress  of 
aviation. 

lie  had  a  profound  belief  in  the  beneficial  effects  to  humanity 
of  aviation.  If  it  resulted  in  terrible  engines  of  war,  it  might  als4» 
bo  an  instrument  of  the  first  importance  in  time  of  peace. 

Already  indeed  the  airplane  was  used  in  the  administration  of 
those  distant  and  desolate  lands  called  great  deserts  by  the  experts, 
and  where,  more  than  anywhere  else,  suffering  humanity  had  need 
of  care  and  of  assistance.  In  the  French  colonies,  very  serious 
efforts  had  been  made  to  effect  the  long-distance  transportation  of 
essential  articles  and  to  bring  medical  and  surgical  assistance.  Very 
important  i-esults  had  already  been  attained  along  these  generous  and 
humane  lines. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  would  be  verv  wrong  to  do  an^^hin<r 
that  might  hamper  the  progress  of  aviation  and  it  was  with  this 
unde!*standing  that  the  r  rench  delegation  gave  its  full  and  entire 
adherence  to  the  proposals  of  the  committee. 

Admiral  Baron  Kato  said  that  the  question  of  aircraft  did  not  ile- 
mand  elaborate  discussion  at  present.    He  believed,  however,  tlmt  tlie 
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time  would  come  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  limitation 
upon  military  aircraft.  He  agreed  with  the  conclusion  of  the  sub- 
committee that  it  was  impracticable  at  present  to  effect  any  limitation 
upon  the  use  of  '*  heavier-than-air  "  craft.  He  therefore  accepted  the 
proposal  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  delegation. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  thought  that  all  felt  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment in  being  unable  to  suggest  practical  limitations  on  the  use  of 
aircraft  in  war  or  on  the  preparation  of  aircraft  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  committee  knew  full  well  that  in  aircraft  there  was  prob- 
ably the  most  formidable  military  weapon  of  the  future.  And  yet, 
in  addressing  themselves  as  practical  men,  to  the  problem,  the  com- 
mittee found  no  answer  to  the  arguments  which  had  been  set  forth 
succinctly,  but  most  forcibly,  by  the  technical  subcommittee. 

The  reason  was,  as  had  Tbeen  well  stated,  that  the  committee  was 
dealing  in  substance  with  facilities  that  were  needed  in  the  progress 
of  civilization.  It  could  not  put  a  ban  upon  progress.  The  committee 
also  knew,  even  if  it  prohibited  all  aircraft  for  military  purposes  and 
allowed  the  development  of  the  art  to  meet  the  requirements  of  civil 
life,  that  in  time  of  war  the  basis  of  that  development  would  be  im- 
mediately available  and  within  a  short  time  provisions  for  any  pos- 
sibile  military  uses  w^ould  be  amply  made. 

The  question,  therefore,  reduced  itself  not  to  one  of  limitation  of 
armament,  but  to  a  limitation  of  civil  progress;  and  faced  with  that 
difficulty,  there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the  first 
resolution  so  far  as  it  applied,  as  it  did  apply,  exclusively  to  heavier- 
than-air  craft. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  next  question  was  whether  it 
would  be  deemed  practicable  to  impose  a  hmitation  in  the  case  of 
lighter-than-air  craft.  He  called  their  attention  to  what  the  sub- 
committee had  said  with  reganl  to  this  subject.  The  statement  was 
very  short,  and  it  brought  the  point  quite  clearly  before  the  com- 
mittee and,  with  its  permission,  he  would  read  it.  The  subcommittee 
said : 

^  Many  of  the  remarks  already  made  apply  to  lighter-than-air  craft 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  aircraft  of  this  nature,  limitation  is 
both  possible  and  practicable.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  recapitulate  the 
argument  that  the  military  value  of  a  dirigible  is  dependent  on  its 
size,  and  the  size  of  dirigibles  and  the  number  maintained  can  be 
limitted  by  agreement  of  a  few  simple  rules.  Infraction  of  such  rules 
can  be  rapidJy  ascertained  without  detailed  inspection.  But  such  a 
limitation  of  lighter-than-air  aviation  forces  would  not  effect  a  limi- 
tation of  this  kind  of  air  power  of  a  nation  unless  a  limitation  were 
also  imposed  on  its  lighter-than-air  commercial  activities.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  large  commercial  airships  and  the  mili- 
tary airship  is  very  slight,  and  a  commercial  dirigible  would  recjuire 
little,  if  any,  alteration  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  military  purposes.  The 
objections  to  the  limitation  of  the  number  or  character  of  commercial 
liihter-than-air  craft  have  already  been  remarked  on." 

That  allusion  was,  apparently,  to  the  fact  previously  emphasized 
in  the  report  as  follows : 

**As  regards  the  desirability  of  limitations,  the  committee  has 
tonrhed  on  those  factors  which  must  be  understood  l)efore  arriving 
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at  a  decision.  It  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
following  fact  which  will  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  any  deter- 
mination of  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted;  any  limitation. as  to  the 
number  and  character  of  civil  and  commercial  aircraft,  heavier  than 
air  or  lighter  than  air,  which  is  efficacious  to  hinder  their  utility  for 
war  purposes,  must  interfere  disastrously  with  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  aeronautics  for  legitimate  civil  and  commercial  enterprises. 
To  limit  the  science  of  aeronautics  in  its  present  state  is  to  shut  the 
door  on  progress.  It  is  for  the  conference  to  decide  whether  the 
limitations  which  can  with  difficulty  be  devised  and  imposed  are  to 
be  adopted  at  such  a  cost." 

It  was,  therefore,  the  chairman  stated,  practicable  to  impose  a 
limitation,  by  agreement,  upon  the  size  of  dirigibles.  Questions  as 
to  limitation  of  number  could  be  considered  separately,  but  certainly 
it  was  practicable  to  impose  a  limitation  upon  size.  The  question 
was  whether  it  was  desirable  to  do  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  com- 
mercial dirigibles  could  be  converted  into  military  dirigibles;  and 
therefore  the  question  was  whether  the  advantage  in  the  limitation 
of  armament,  that  is,  in  having  an  a^eed  limit  of  the  size  of 
dirigibles,  was  so  great  that  it  offset  the  disadvantage  of  limiting  the 
size  of  dirigibles  for  commercial  purposes.  The  chairman  presented 
that  question  ior  discussion. 

No  one  desired  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  chairman  then  asked  whether  it  was  the  desire  of  the  committee 
to  state  as  its  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
subcommittee,  that  is  was  not  practicable  to  impose  limitations  upon 
lighter-than-air  craft,  or  it  was  their  desire  to  present  a  resolution 
containing  such  a  limitation. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  only  desired  to  ask  the  chairman  if 
the  first  proposal,  which  made  an  exception  for  lighter-than-air 
craft,  were  approved,  might  it  not  seem  that  the  exception  were 
approved  also.  He  suggested  the  elimination  of  the  words  "except- 
ing in  the  single  case  of  lighter-than-air  craft." 

The  chairman  said  that  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Schanzer  was 
that  it  would  accomplish  the  purpose,  if  it  was  not  proposed  to  put 
a  limitation  upon  lighter-than-air  craft,  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of 
the  subcommittee,  leaving  out  the  last  clause,  so  that  the  sense  of  this 
committee  would  be  stated  as  follows: 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  impose 
any  effective  limitations  upon  the  numbers  or  characteristics  of  air- 
craft, either  commercial  or  military." 

The  chairman  said  that  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour  that  the 
words  "at  present"  should  be  inserted  before  "practicable."  That 
seemed  to  be  a  very  good  suggestion ;  because  that  was  what  they  were 
doing — not  indicating  that  in  the  future  it  would  not  become  prac- 
ticable.   Then  the  resolution  would  read: 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  at  present  practicable 
to  impose  any  effective  limitations  upon  the  numbers  or  cnaracteris- 
tics  of  aircraft,  either  commercial  or  military." 

He  then  asked  for  an  assent  to  this,  and  it  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  next  topic  for  discussion  was  thf 
final  recommendation  or  conclusion  of  the  subcommittee,  as  follows: 
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^^  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  aircraft  in  war 
should  be  covered  by  the  rules  of  warfare  as  adapted  to  aircraft, 
by  a  further  conference  which  should  be  held  at  a  later  date.'' 

The  subcommittee  had  taken  occasion  to  review  the  difficulties,  at 
the  pi*esent  conference,  in  adopting  detailed  rules  of  war. 

It  was  quite  apparent,  however,  that  the  late  war  had  revealed  the 
imperative  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  new  rules  of  warfare,  and 
that  these  new  rules  of  warfare  should  be  framed  so  as  to  take  into 
account  the  development  of  the  science  of  aeronautics  and  its  ap- 
plication to  war.  It  would  require,  he  assumed,  a  committee  of 
jurists,  sitting  for  a  considerable  time,  to  develop  detailed  rules  of 
wur;  and  in  tliat  sense  this  recommendation  of  the  committee  would 
commend  itself.  It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable,  as  to  certain  simple  cases  of  abuses,  to  indicate  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  and,  indeed,  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  nations  represented,  which  would  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  atrocities  which  shocked  mankind  when  committed  during  the 
late  war. 

He  might  say  that  the  advisory  committee  of  the  American  dele- 
gation had  adopted  a  repoi-t  of  a  subcommittee,  of  which  Gen. 
ren4iing  was  the  chairman,  in  the  following  words : 

"  The  use  of  aircraft  in  war  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  land  warfare,  bv  which  the  attack  or  bombardment  by  whatever 
means  of  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  that  are  undefended 
is  prohibited.  The  bombardment  of  foitified  places,  or  of  munition 
factories,  is  legitimate,  but  cities  and  towns,  unless  defended,  should 
l>e  spared,  and  every  safeguard  should  be  invoked  to  protect  noncom- 
Imtants  against  attack  from  the  air." 

He  saw  no  reason  why  this  conference,  while  recognizing  the 
nec'essity  of  a  deliberate  consideration,  by  an  appropriate  commis- 
sion of  jurists,  of  detailed  rules  of  land  warfare,  should  not  adopt 
a  simple  declaration  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Schanzer,  he  concluded,  had  stated  that  he  desired  to 
bring  forward  a  resolution  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  the  Italian  delegation  approved  the 
proposal  which  aime<l  at  the  convocation  of  a  conference  for  the 
study  of  the  rules  of  aerial  warfare:  but  they  believed  that  certain 
principles  of  international  law  existed  in  relation  to  the  use  of  aerial 
weapons,  which  deserved  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  present 
amference. 

Since  the  Italian  delegation  accepted,  for  humane  reasons,  tlie 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarines  for  the  destniction  of  merchant 
vessels,  they  felt  it  their  duty  now,  consistent  with  principles  of 
justice  and  coherence,  to  advance  in  their  turn  a  proposal  concerning 
the  use  of  military  airplanes  and  airships  and  of  all  other  warlike 
weapons  for  the  Iwmbardment  of  open  towns. 

Everybody  recalled  the  horrors  and  atn)cities  perpetrated  by  the 
Oermans  and  their  allies  during  the  last  war,  when  open  towns  were 
U>mbarded  with  so  large  a  sacrifice  of  lives  of  noncombatants — 
women  and  children.  In  certain  countries  many  towns  suffei'ed  by 
such  boml>ardments,  which  were  a  menace  not  only  to  the  peaceful 
inhabitants,  but  also  to  historic  buildings,  to  monuments,  to  immortal 
works  of  art  which  certain  town  possessed,  and  which  were  the  patri- 
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monv  not  onlv  of  the  towns  directlv  smitten,  or  of  the  nation  t<» 
which  the  town  belonged,  but  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 

Senator  Schanzer  then  read  the  followincr  draft  resohition : 

''  The  signatory  powers,  desiring  to  secure  the  enforcement  <if  tlu» 
rules  of  international  law  tendin«j  to  the  prohibition  of  tlie  bom- 
bardment of  undefended  towns,  villap:es,  dwellings,  and  buihlinp? 
by  aircraft,  declare  that  they  consider  the  said  prohibition  as  part 
of  the  existing  international  law,  and  apree  to  be  bound  thereby 
as  between  tlicmselvcs  and  to  invite  all  other  civilized  naticms  to 
adhere  thereto/' 

Admiral  de  Bon  said  he  fully  subscribed  to  the  views  expressed  by 
Senator  Schanzer.  The  French  dele«:ation  considered  that  the  con- 
ference which  was  to  examine  into  the  laws  of  aerial  warfare  mifjht 
advantageously  establish  rules:  but  Admiral  de  Bon  wished  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  the  bombardment  of  unfortifietl 
cities  was  provided  for  in  The  Hague  convention  of  1907,  which 
stated  in  article  25: 

"  It  is  forbidden  to  attack  or  to  bombard  by  any  means  whatever, 
towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  buildings  that  are  not  defended." 

What  this  conference  was  about  to  do  was,  therefore,  already 
regidated  by  international  law.  During  the  late  war  unfortifie<l 
cities  were  attacked  not  only  by  airplanes,  but  by  land  and  naval 
artillery.  Thus,  in  the  first  period  of  the  war,  the  ports  of 
northern  Africa  were  bombarded  by  (lerman  cruisers.  There  ali'eadv 
existed,  therefore,  principles  of  international  law  to  which  appeal 
might  be  made. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  there  was  some  uncertainty,  or  alleged  uncer- 
tainty, in  the  application  of  The  Hague  rule  regarding  the  bom- 
bardment of  undefended  towns  to  the  action  of  aircraft.  Of  course, 
when  the  rule  limited  bombardment  to  defended  towns,  when  it 
prohibited  the  bombardment  of  undefended  towns,  it  had  reference 
to  military  or  naval  oi>erations  against  towns  that  afforded  military 
obstacles  to  those  operations,  and  as  to  those  towns  the  provision 
was  that  the  commander  should  notify  the  defended  place,  so  that 
the  civilians  might  have  an  opportunity  to  withdraw.  As  to 
the  undefended  towns,  no  one  must  bombard  them  at  all. 

Now,  those  distinctions  did  not  seem  to  fit  bombardments  from 
the  sk>\  No  town  was  defended  against  such  bombardment.  If 
the  rute  were  strictly  ap])lied,  it  did  not  prohibit  the  boml)ar(lment 
of  Paris  because  of  the  fortifications  surrounding  Paris.  It  was  a 
defended  town.  Most  of  the  cities  in  Europe  ha<l  some  sort  of 
defenses. 

He  fully  sympathized  with  the  view  which  Senator  Sclianzer 
took.  If  the  committee  were  going  to  act,  he  wishe<l  Senator 
Schanzer  would  apply  his  very  acute  intellect  toward  making  this 
rule  more  definitely  applicable  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  air- 
craft and  towns  defended  as  against  land  attacks,  but  wholly  un- 
defended as  against  air  attacks,  and  resolve  the  uncertainty  that 
n^sulted  from  the  fact  that  the  rules  were  not  made  for  air  attack.*?. 
He  thought  the  committee  would  render  very  useful  service  if  it 
could  do  tliat,  far  beycmd  merely  repeating  a  rule  and  leaving  this 
uncertainty. 

When  one  considered  these  two  rub\s,  that  a  <lefen<le<l  town  must 
not  be  bombanled  without  notice  sullicient  to  enabh*  the  iniUM'ent — 
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the  Avomen  and  the  cliildren  and  nonconibatants — to  withdraw, 
and  that  an  undefended  town  must  not  he  homharded  at  all,  when 
one  considered  those  two  rules,  the  spirit  of  them  could  prevent  air- 
craft from  l)ombardinff  any  town  whatever.  Bombarcl  a  railroad 
junction,  a  station  crossin*??  Yes.  Bombard  a  munitions  factory^ 
Ves.  But  the  center  of  an  innocent  populaticm?  No,  not  under  any 
circumstances  at  all.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Root  concluded,  the 
rule  was  inadequate,  and  if  the  committee  were  goin^  to  speak  they 
on*rht  to  make  it  adecjuate. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  open 
towns  had  been  raised  because  the  experiences  of  the  last  war  had 
lieen  such  that  it  appeared  desirable  that  the  rules  of  international 
law  concerning  this  matter  should  be  newly  reaffirmed. 

Since  the  draft  resolution  proposed  had  raised  some  doubts  as  to 
its  interpretation,  he  did  not  insist  on  the  formula  he  had  jiresented, 
as  the  committee  on  the  rules  of  war  would  be  able  to  study  the  argu- 
ment more  thoroughly.  The  important  thing  for  him  to  record  was 
that  from  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place,  the  full  adherence 
of  all  the  delegations  to  the  principle  he  had  supported,  appeared 
quite  clearly.  He  noted  with  pleasure  the  statements  made  in  this 
regard  by  Admiral  de  Bon  and  Mr.  Root. 

Admiral  de  Bon  stated  that  the  French  delegation  agreed  wholly 
with  Senator  Schanzer  and  shared  his  opinion  that  unfortified  cities 
should  not  be  bombarded. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  entirely  ai^reed  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Senator  Schanzer  and  Admiral  de  Boit. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  it  was  Senator  Schanzer's  desire  that 
the  resolution  be  put  to  a  vote. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  would  not  insist,  as  the  committee 
had  fully  expressed  the  sense  of  the  proposal. 

The  chairman  said  there  seemed  to  be  general  acceptance  of  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  proposal  made  by  Senator  Schanzer.  It 
was  obvious  from  the  discussion  that  in  detail  the  matter  was  one 
which,  like  other  rules  relating  to  war,  would  require  the  most  care- 
ful and  probably  protracted  consideration  of  a  commission  of  jurists, 
in  order  that  the  new  situations  which  had  been  developed  shouM 
be  carefully  considered,  and  rules  framed  with  precision  to  meet 
them. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  was  now  considerincf  the 
recormnendation  of  the  subcommittee  that  rules  of  warfare  should 
l)e  considered  by  a  further  conference.  He  suggested  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  that  instead  of  taking  that  course,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  creation  through  the  action  of  the 
|K)w«»rs  here  represented,  of  a  commission  of  jurists,  which  should, 
at  an  early  date,  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  rule^  of 
war  which  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  new  exigencies  and  revela- 
tions on  the  adaptation  of  new  instruments  of  warfare  to  the  enil  that 
recommendations  might  be  presented  to  the  powers  for  their  ac- 
c-eptance.  The  chairman  feared  that  a  future  ccmference,  for  ex- 
:im]»le,  dealing  with  a  question  of  this  technical  charact.^r  -technical 
in  the  sense  that  it  would  require  very  close  study  by  jurists — would 
finil  itself  much  in  the  same  position  that  the  committee  was  in:  it 
would  have  to  wait  until  it  was  advised  by  legal  experts. 
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Perhaps  the  best  form  that  this  could  be.  put  in,  and  the  most 
practical  action,  would  be  for  the  powers  here  to  agree  to  designate 
membei*s  of  a  commission  of  jurists,  who  should  make  a  report  and 
recommendations. 

Sir  Kobert  Bordoii  said  that  at  the  previous  meeting  he  had  made 
a  suggestion  on  this  subject.  He  was,  however,  quite  content  that 
what  he  had  said  then  should  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed future  conference  or  commission.  Even  a  commission  of 
jurists  would  find  extreme  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  question  so 
complicated  in  its  nature.  It  was  obvious  that  the  present  conference 
could  not  deal  with  it  satisfactorily.  Senator  Root  had  observed 
that  a  railway  junction  or  a  munition  factory  might  properly  be 
subjected  to  bombardment.  But  inasmuch  as  modern  warfare  bv 
its  very  nature  involved  all  the  energies  of  each  nation  engaged,  it 
would  De  found  that  railway  junctions,  munition  factories,  andother 
such  points  of  attack  were  everywhere  scattered  among  the  habita- 
tions of  the  innocent  population.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  consider  how  far  and  by  what  restrictions  the  bombardment  of 
such  points  could  be  prevented ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  prohibit  absolutely  any  attacks  on 
such  war  objectives.  The  subject  was  an  entirely  proper  one  for 
some  future  commission  or  tribunal,  but  it  should  be  considered 
whether  or  not  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  could  be 
appropriately  confined  to  the  five  powers  here  represented. 

The  chairman  replied  that  it  was  his  idea  that  it  should  not  be 
so  confined,  but  that  the  representatives  of  the  five  nations  should 
initiate  the  project.  He  said  that  he  supposed  that  a  resolution  for 
the  constitution  of  such  a  commission  of  jurists  would  have  to  be 
considered  most  carefully  in  order  that  it  should  be  framed  with 
precision  and  that  it  might  well  be  committed  to  the  committee  on 
drafting,  with  instructions  to  brin^  in  an  appropriate  resolution  to 
the  end  sought.  It  might  be  sufficient  now  to  declare  the  adherence 
of  the  committee  in  principle  to  this,  that  the  nations  here  rei>re- 
sented  should  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  jurists 
to  consider  the  rules  of  war  which  were  effected  by  the  events  of  tho 
late  war,  and  also  require  investigation  in  the  light  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  agencies  of  warfare;  and  he  would  ask  if  there  was  any 
objection  to  adherence  to  that  principle,  leaving  the  precise  resolution 
to  be  formulated  bv  the  committee  on  drafting. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  thought  the  chairman  was  well  advised  in 
saying  that  this  matter  should  probably  be  considered  a  little  more 
closely  than  it  was  possible  to  consider  it  on  anpccasion  like  the  present 
or  in  the  present  assembly.  Therefore  he  welcomed  the  view  tliat  the 
matter  should  go  before  the  drafting  committee.  He  had,  however, 
two  suggestions  to  make  which  he  hoped  the  drafting  committee 
would  consider.  Tlie  first  was  that  it  would  be  most  inadvisable, 
in  his  opinion,  to  limit  the  matter  to  jurists.  That  was  a  point 
which  concerned  not  merely  the  framing  of  the  law  or  the  mode  of 
fitting  into  the  general  tissue  of  our  system  of  international  law  any 
new  laws  or  rules  that  miffht  be  devised.  For  that  purpose,  no 
doubt,  jurists  were  essential,  and  jurists  should  play  a  very  sreat 
part  in  any  inquiry  such  as  that  now  proposed.  But,  after  all,  the 
people  wlio  liad  seen  those  instruments  at  work,  who  knew  what 
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those  instruments  had  involved  in  the  past  and  what  they  were 
likely  to  involve  in  the  future,  should  have  more  to  sav  in  regard 
to  the  framing  of  such  rules  than  the  most  expert  authority  upon 
international  Taw.  He  thought  that  they  should  play  a  not  less 
important  part  in  any  inquiry  which  was  made  on  the  subject. 

He  did  not  know  whether  his  second  suggestion  would  meet  with 
general  approval,  but  he  would  very  much  like  to  see  the  area  of 
inquiry  reasonably  limited.  International  law,  and  especially  inter- 
national law  dealing  with  the  laws  of  war,  was  extraordinarily  com- 
plicated. He  coula  not  deny  that  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  and  he 
could  not  see  how  anybody  could  deny  it.  For  himself  he  could 
not  refuse  to  accept  the  proposition  that  the  mere  fact  of  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  warfare  carried  with  it  an  almost  inevitable 
corollary  that  the  rules  of  warfare  should  be  revised.  But  that 
subject  was  so  complex  and  so  enormous  and  was  so  certain  to  lead 
to  much  difference  of  opinion  within  the  committee  of  experts  and 
jhiirists  that  he  would  like  to  divide  such  an  inquiry  into  two  parts. 
The  part  of  the  general  inquiry  in  which  they  were  most  interested, 
which  had  most  usefully  occupied  some  of  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ference, was  really  adequately  described  in  the  list  on  the  agenda 
which  the  chairman  had  brought  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  the  beginning  of  their  labors.  Among  the  sub- 
divisions on  the  subject  of  limitation  of  armaments  there  was  the 
following  subheading:  "Rules  for  the  control  of  new  agencies  of 
warfare."  It  seemed  to  him  if  that  conference  would  limit,  at  all 
events  in  the  first  instance,  the  work  of  the  mixed  committee  of  ex- 
perts and  jurists  to  rules  for  the  control  of  new  agencies  of  warfare, 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion  and  much 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  conclusion  which  would  be  unanimously 
adopted.  He  therefore  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  all  his 
colleagues  around  that  table  whether  that  humbler  but  still  all- 
important  subject  would  not  be  sufficiently  wide  in  its  scone  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  even  the  most  powerful  committee  which  they  were 
able  to  provide  for  its  investigation. 

The  chairman  said  that  there  was  great  force  in  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  he,  personally,  hail  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  their  adoption.  It  was  not  at  all  the  intention  that  this 
proposed  commission  should  consist  of  jurists  who  wouhl  work  in 
disregard  of  the  recommendations  of  technical  experts.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  jurist  representing  each  country  would  l>e  advised 
ver>'  fully  of  all  technical  matters  by  both  military  and  naval  ex- 
perts, but  that  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  formulating  the  legal 
rules  which  should  be  adopted  it  would  require  the  special  training 
of  jurists  in  order  that  the  information  and  advice  and  proposals 
furnished  by  military  and  naval  experts  could  l)e  adequately  con- 
sidered and  those  which  were  adopted  suitably  expressed.  There 
was  not,  however,  the  slightest  objection  to  having  the  commission 
itself  enlarged,  if  that  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  He  had  found, 
however,  that  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  drafting  rules,  the 
fewer  there  were  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  work  tlie  liett^^r 
the  prospect  of  success;  and  while  each  one  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility should  have  all  the  information  available  and  the  aid 
of  ill  the  experts  who^ould  possibly  throw  light  upon  the  subject, 
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a  very  few  men  competent  in  drafting,  associated  together  for  that 
purpose,  could  accomplish  much  more  than  a  large  committee. 

He  also  felt  the  force  of  the  suggestion  of  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry.  That  was  very  carefully  considered  when  the  tentative 
agenda  was  suggested,  and  the  proposal  made  to  which  Mr.  Balfour 
had  referred. 

It  seemed  to  the  chairman  that  the  question  of  the  method  of 
constituting  the  commission  and  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  be  in- 
trusted to  it  could  well  be  committed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  on  draft  and  the  committee  could  await  their  recommen- 
dation. If  that  was  agreeable  to  the  delegates,  he  would  simply 
assent  in  principle  to  the  constitution  of  a  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  rules  of  warfare  in  the  light  of 
the  developments  of  the  recent  war. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  while  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  have  the 
matter  referred  to  the  drafting  committee,  he  woulcf  like  to  have 
reservations  limiting  the  scope  of  the  drafting  committee's  work, 
and  asked  the  chairman's  advice  as  to  how  this  result  might  be 
attained. 

The  chairman  assumed  that  both  of  the  suggestions  Mr.  Balfour 
had  made  should  be  deemed  as  referred  to  the  subcommittee  on 
ilrafting  and  that  it  would  take  those  into  consideration  as  well  as 
otliers  that  migrht  be  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  and 
that  the  committee  should  bring  in  a  recommendation,  which  could 
then  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  its 
support. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

After  a  vote  was  taken  the  chairman  announced  that  the  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  references  to  the  drafting  committee  were  unani- 
mously approved. 

Thereupon,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  January  10, 
1922,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


NINETEENTH  MEETING — FRIDAY,  JANTJABY  27,  1922,  4.15  P.  M- 

PRESENT. 

rnlfed  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Eoot,  Senator 
I'nderwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes; 
for  Australia,  Senator  Pearce.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Christie,  Mr. 
Bajpai. 

Fratire. — Mr.  Kammerer. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  CJount  Pagliano. 

Japan. — Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Saburi,  Mr.  Tomita. 

The  secretary  general.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Os- 
borne.   Mr.  Camerlynck,  interpreter. 

1.  The  Xineteenth  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  was  held  Friday,  January  27,  1922,  in  the  Columbus 
Rof)m  of  the  Pan  American  Building  at  4.15  p.  m. 
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2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Iwodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator  Underwood;  for  tlie  British  Empire, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  I^e,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia) ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kainmerer;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer, 
Senator  Albertini ;  for  Japan,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara. 


Mr. 

Ital; 

Saburi,  Mr.  Tomita. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierre- 
|)ont  and  Afr.  OsDorne.  was  present.  Mr.  (.^amerlynck,  interpreter, 
was  also  present. 

3.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  called  for  any  outstanding  re- 
lK)rts  from  subcommittees. 

Mr.  Koot  said  he  was  instructed  by  the  subcommittee,  the  five- 
power  drafting  committee,  to  report  that  they  had  agreed  upon  the 
following  resolution: 

'^Resolution  for  a  commiission  of  jurists. — ^The  United  States  of 

America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  agreed : 

^*  I.  That  a  commi&sion  composed  of  not  more  than  two  members 

representing  each  of  the  above-mentioned  powers  shall  be  constituted 

to  consider  the  following  questions : 

"(a)  Do  existing  rules  of  international  law  adequately  cover  new 
methods  of  attack  or  defense  resulting  from  the  introduction  or  de- 
velopment, since  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  of  new  agencies  of 
warfare? 

"(b)  If  not  so,  what  changes  in  the  existing  rules  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  consequence  thereof  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations? 

'*  II.  That  notices  of  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  within  three  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  present 
conference,  which  after  consultation  with  the  powers  concerned  will 
fix  the  day  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  commission. 

^  ni.  That  the  commission  shall  be  at  liberty  to  request  assistance 
and  advice  from  experts  in  international  law  and  in  land,  naval,  and 
aerial  warfare. 

*'  IV.  That  the  commission  shall  report  its  conclusions  to  each  of 
the  powers  represented  in  its  membership. 

^  Those  powers  shall  thereupon  confer  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
report  and  the  course  to  be  followed  to  secure  the  consideration  of 
its  recommendations  by  the  other  civilized  powers." 

The  chairman  asked  whether  discussion  of  the  resolution  was 
desired.  No  discussion  being  desired,  the  delegations' were  polled, 
each  voted  afiirmatively  and  the  chaiiinan  announced  that  the  reso- 
lution had  been  unanimously  adopted. 
The  chairman  then  asked  whether  there  was  any  further  business. 
Mr.  Kammerer  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  em- 
body this  resolution  in  the  text  of  the  agreement  in  regard  to  sub- 
marines and  the  use  of  poisonous  gases  in  warfare. 

Mr.  Root  said  he  thought  Mr.  Kamnierer's  suggestion  might  in- 
volve a  little  diflSculty  in  procedure.  Under  the  provisions  regard- 
ing submarines  and  gas,  the  adherence  of  other  powers  was  to  be 
immediately  reouested.  He  thougrht  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  com- 
plicate that  witli  this  other  provision,  under  which  there  would  be 
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.'er  :i  report  of  the  commission  and 
-      »•   ^>wws,  after  which  the  adherence 
-»i  5>r.    Provisions  which  called  for 
.  -,  ^  \iMii»i  thus  be  put  into  the  treaty,  to- 
tk-^i  6>r  immediate  adherence. 
t*^        a*K*  was  nothing  further  to  be  done 
^«T<inii>Ie  to  the  committee,  adjournment 
^^   >^u«»a  as  the  Naval  Treaty  was  in  readi- 
*.;  A  meeting  of  the  committee. 
4nw*i.  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

,  JANUABY  31,   1922,  3.30  P.  X. 
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•  :rie^  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root^  Senator 
•flic:.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 

'5ifci*S>«m  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 

!aan*l»l.  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada), 

^ntiia)*  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 

•  -rsiK    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Christie,  Mr. 
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AoiH>mpanied  by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 

>^  ,x     rr^  St^nator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
^    M4'tt   Vv.'ton.    Accompanied  by  Count  Pagliano, 
.  >    \.;54viu  Mr.  Bruno  Averardi. 
^    si.>'«  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
%.  I.  yed;i^  Mr.  Sugimura,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 
•* .    Aov'ompanied  by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr.  Pierre- 
i»    vAiiiertynck,  interpreter. 
•u^-i:ri:^  of  the  Committee  on   Limitation  of 
J I  tie  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
^  ^  , . .    ita  larv  ,11,  1922,  at  3.30  p.  m. 

.»>tiu      For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
%.-v*.  V'liatur  Underwood,  Admiral  Coontz;  for  the 
"i     'Niir^iir,  Lonl  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Rear 
^^*o.v:Hta.  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator 
<  -^.A  ,  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr. 
,.  .    .  *%>r  Frauce,  !Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator 
^»j.,.  •.   Hv'iiinvti-Ricv;!,  Senator  Albertini,  Vice  Admiral 
,.-,    vi    -ai^iuu  Aitmiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara, 

•  .<  >^vrvcaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 

^v.  xwu^  Mr  Wriffht,  Mr.  Clark;  for  the  British  Em- 

»    >,  V.  Mr  Malkin,  Mr.  Mousley;  for  France,  Mr.  Kam- 

V         .w<^.  M>r  llah\  Count  Pagliano,  Commander  Prince 

I      v>.itK>   \>trnir\n:  for  Japan,  Capt.  Uyeda,  Mr.  Sugi- 

^v    N**^   s;%*ueial  of  (he  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cres- 
S:i4v(»ottU  anil  Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.     Mr.  Gamer- 
...yivcer*  was  also  present. 
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The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  said  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  report, 
from  the  subcommittee  of  fifteen  which  had  iiad  in  charge  the  consid- 
eration of  the  proposals  relating  to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament^ 
that  a  concluiBion  had  been  reached  unanimously  and  embodied  in 
a  proposed  naval  treaty.  He  presented  the  treaty  to  the  committee. 
It  was  somewhat  long,  and  he  would  not  attempt  to  read  it.  He 
assumed  that  it  had  been  considered  by  each  delegation,  as  it  had 
been  passed  upon  by  the  chiefs  of  delegations,  with  their  experts, 
meeting  in  the  subcommittee  Dt  fifteen.  Of  course,  if  it  was  desired 
by  any  of  the  delegates  that  the  treaty  should  be  reviewed  at  this 
time,  article  by  article,  that  course  would  be  taken.  If  he  was  right 
in  tne  assumption  that  each  chief  of  delegation  had  been  over  the 
treaty  with  his  delegation,  the  chairman  assumed  that  the  committee 
could  at  once  act  upon  it.  The  action  he  suggested  was  that  the 
proposed  form  of  treaty,  as  passed  by  the  subcommittee  of  fifteen, 
which  embodied  the  conclusions  reached  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  naval  armament,  be  approved  and  reported  to  the  conference 
at  the  plenary  session  which  would  be  held  the  following  day.  The 
chairman  asked  if  that  course  was  agreeable. 

As  all  delegations  assented,  the  chairman  said  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Jusserand  said : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  few  ob- 
servations. I  should  have  liked  to  have  presented  them  some  time 
ago,  but  circumstances  did  not  permit.  There  were  other  questions 
that  came  up  besides  this  one  of  naval  disarmament,  and  it  was  more- 
over difficult  to  explain  myself  without  getting  the  necessary  docu- 
ments which  were  not  very  easy  to  procure. 

'*In  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks  the  country  that  I  have 
represented  in  America  for  nearly  20  vears  has  been  censured  with 
extreme  severity,  and  I  might  use  another  word.  The  letters  I  have 
been  receiving,  the  articles  I  have  read,  the  conversations  in  which 
I  have  taken  part,  all  this  shows  that  a  very  grave  misunderstanding 
is  persisting  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  ideas  of  France,  hei* 
faith  and  her  aspirations.  Many  people  continue  to  believe  that 
although  we  are  poor — and  we  are  poor  for  reasons  of  which  we  are 
not  ashamed — although  we  are  poor,  that  we  wanted  to  establish  a 
great  navy  composed  of  big  warships.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are 
thinking  only  of  the  future  time  when  that  might  be  necessary,  and 
when  we  might  become  less  poor,  in  order  that  we  might  resume  on 
the  high  seas  the  rank  which  we  have  ever  held. 

'*To  which  I  shall  add:  Of  the  countries  which  we  expected  to 
approve  this  ambition,  our  great  maritime  neighbor  was,  in  our 
opinion,  to  be  the  foremost,  since  there  are  so  many  chances  that 
our  fleet  may  prove  of  use  to  Great  Britain,  and  none  I  think  that 
it  should  be  narmful  to  her.  In  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
three  great  wars  have  taken  place  in  the  world  in  which  the  British 
and  French  fleets  participated,  and  in  these  three  wars  they  fought 
side  by  side  for  the  same  cause.  Can  anything  different  be  im- 
ajrined?  We  do  not  think  so,  we  of  France.  And  even  if  our 
English  friends  adopted  a  different  opinion,  we  would  not  change 
ours. 

**  But  the  chief  blame  aimed  at  us  has  had  for  its  cause  the  ques- 
tion of  the  submarines.    People  continue  to  he  i>ersuaded  that  we 
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-«       tuitfd  machines  and  want  to  use  them 

>    -    iiiefly  grounded  on  remarks  made 

limity  at  the  sitting  of  December  30; 

.  — .1  l;l£^ting,  and  were  very  hurtful  to  us. 

.-  oy  Commander  Castex,  published  in 

•    uxuous  but  was  not  before,  and  I  ha  J 

.au  that,  as  for  the  tone  of  the  article, 

L  -e  :iuthor  passes  sweeping  judgments 

>.  .mil  there  are  a  number  of  points  on 

.a.     He  obviously  finds  pleasure  in  up- 

:::   'teas:  he  generouslv  distributes  blame 

•    lie  liermans,  to  the  French. 

.    :ie  article,  its  purpose — which  could  not 

.    ^*  li^  rvud  to  this  committee — is  to  show  the 

^  tiul  ••  iruerre  de  course  "  under  anv  form, 

.>  rfvourse  to  it  is  in  actual  possession  of  the 

:.aui  er  and  force  of  her  main  ships.    The 

ois.,  •examines  the  fate  of  the  great  perturbers 

c   ».i:**>^  who  thought  they  could  win  through 

,  .    •  >c  the  game.    Whether  they  used  wood  or 

^^.^  -r  steamships,  surface  or  suSmarine  vessels, 

.>;v>iu  lacking  a  big  fleet,  they  failed.    He 

i.vniis  XIV,  of  Napoleon  the' First,  of  the 

.    . .  Hid  lastly  of  the  Germans  in  the  great  war, 

t  a  \ictory. 

»  ^  .>t  the  article.    The  quotations  made  from 

%v  their  object,  I  take  it,  to  prove  against 

^    ,  .  •     i>  a  ^.onsequence  against  our  naval  authori- 

^  bramv  herself,  four  things: 

.    V  i>iex  is  in  favor  of  the  hated  submarine,  the 

>.  .iemanded  by  Great  Britain  from  motives  of 

vHcv -^  belief  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  subma- 

^        .t   i-H^cse  who  hold  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  an 

K   jt'iixorable  to  Great  Britain.    He  is  not,  more- 

^         !  'ik  that  this  device  must  continue  to  exist.   In 

V  .S5* .  ♦  ^*»*  I  ^^g  to  quote  an  authority  which  certainly 

^  V    I  !iot  dei'line  to  accept. 

V    our  e\tr\^me,  as  was  suggested  in  some  quarters 

V,    r\  iHvi  •^>rv>hibit  submarines  altogether,  is  an  equally 

,    vc^iil.    It  isi  dear  that,  as  in  the  case  of  mines,  the 

x^  ,,t,,  w  oil  Id  never  consent  to  forego  the  right  to  em- 

^     ;   ii-  i'ii>l\e  weapon  as  the  submarine.     ^Moreover, 

..,viv.l»Ie  \\ai'ships  is  still  comparatively  new,  and 

.V.I.N  luiU   entiitMV  change  the  aspect  of  this  que^^- 

\     vsiM  liable  altitude  to  adopt  is  to  insist  that  such 

^   ^...N^^vi  to  the  same  rules  of  warfare  as  any  other 

^    ,.  vu  *\\>m  t'le  I^vr  of  Naval  Warfare  by  J.  A.  Hall 
♦.  t»juu\»nul  law  to  admirals'  secretaries'  course,  Ports- 
/^  v;K  oa,  l.v»ndon,  10;21,  p.  77. 
V    .uiaaiiacr  V'ai^ex  is  charged  with  seeing  in  the  sub- 

..a  KU  K»J    Kt*Hmv-  for  ungrateful,  therefoi-e,  and  J^^- 
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fidious  France — to  smash  the  naval  power  of  her  |)resent  ally  CJreat 
Kritain.    Lord  Lee  quoted  a  paragraph  as  follows : 

" '  Thanks  to  the  submarine,  after  many  centuries  of  effort,  thanks 
to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  the  instrument,  the  system,  the  martingale 
is  at  hand  which  will  overthrow  for  good  and  all  the  naval  power  of 
the  British  Empire.' 

**  Lord  Lee  then  spoke  as  follows : 

"*I  have  quoted  this  because,  as  I  say,  they  are  the  utterances  of 
n  responsible  member  of  the  French  naval  staff  who  at  the  time  of 
writing  was  in  a  high  position  and  was  the  actual  head  of  a  bureau. 

"'These  things  are  known  to  our  naval  staff  of  course;  indeed 
they  were  published  to  the  world  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
naval  staff.' 

"  The  words  '  will  overthrow^  for  good  and  all  the  naval  power  of 
the  British  Empire,'  are  not  the  words  of  a  Frenchman,  nor  words 
that  any  Frencliman  would  approve.  The  quotation  as  given  by 
Ijord  Lee  began  by  three  words  indispensable  for  the  understanding 
of  the  whole,  which  he  did  not  include.  They  were:  'This  is  the 
way  the  (lermans  are  reasoning.'  Comniander  Castex  was  citing 
the  point  of  view  of  the  (Germans,  not  the  point  of  view  of  the  French. 
The  mistake  is  the  more  difficult  to  unclerstand  since  not  once  but 
twice  Commander  Castex  took  the  same  precaution,  saying  on  the 

1)receding  page:  'For  our  enemies  these  ships  did  represent,  or  at 
east  thev  thought  so,  the  new  engine,  the  technical  and  material  up- 
setting that  was  going  to  make  everv  old  teaching  obsolete.' 

"  Alore  than  that,  the  very  title  oi  the  ai-ticle  leaves  no  duobt  as  to 
its  purport.  In  its  complete  form,  which  had  not  been  quoted,  it 
reads, '  Synthesis  of  submarine  warfare — (Characteristics  of  the  (ier- 
man  submarine  warfare.'  If,  therefore,  on  account  of  those  lines  of 
Commander  Castex,  cause  for  anxiety  is  found  about  something,  it 
must  be  about  the  (iennan  enemies  and  not  the  French  friends  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  Third,  Commander  Castex  has  been  represented  as  approving  of 
the  infamous  use  made  of  submarines  by  Germany.  All  should  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  this  claim  could  have  been  made,  since  the 
French  officer  expressed  himself  formally,  clearly,  and  pei-emptorily 
in  the  opposite  sense.  After  having  said  that  the  Germans  could  not 
•>e  blamed  simply  because  they  used  the  submarine,  he  adds:  'The 
only  reproach  ihat  can  be  set  up  against  them  is  to  have  too  fre- 
Quently  and  in  too  many  particular  cases,  smeared  their  flag  by  con- 
<luctinir  submarine  warfare  with  barbarity  and  with  an  aggrava- 
tion 01  odious  acts.  A  useless  and  moreover  a  stupid  cruelty,  for  it 
served  in  no  way  the  purpose  of  the  war  and  l)ecause,  in  the  end,  it 
turned  against  their  own  interest  by  raising  against  them  the  unani- 
mous condemnation  of  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  people  of  the 
world.' 

"Am  I  not  entitled  to  maintain  not  only  that  Commander  (\istex 
was  not  approving  of  these  German  Mays  and  means,  but  that  he 
expressly  condemned  them? 

V  ommander  Castex  w«s  also  stated  by  Lord  Lee  to  have  nuule  his 
own  the  views  of  Admiral  Aube  (a  man  of  wild  theories,  whom  I 
have  well  known,  who,  desiring  the  end  of  all  wars,  fancied  that  the 
ruthless  use  of  torpedo  boats  would  bring  that  to  pass),  but  Com- 
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mander  Castex  did  not  approve  those  views,  he  just  blamed  them,  a 
diiFerence  worth  noting. 

'^  Fourth,  it  has  also  been  said  that  Commander  Castex  was  prob- 
ably teaching  in  the  French  naval  schools  the  theories  thus  attributed 
to  him ;  and  it  has  been  said  in  such  unkind  and  cruel  words  that  my 
heart  is  still  bleeding  at  the  thought  of  them.  Those  words  were  as 
follows : 

" '  Now,  this  officer,  who  is  appointed  principal  lecturer  to  the 
senior  officers'  course,  will,  no  doubt,  unless  a  change  of  policy  takes 
place,  be  pouring  what  we  regard  as  this  infamy  and  this  poison  into 
the  ears  of  the  serving  officers  of  the  French  navy.' 

"  The  answer  to  this,"  Mr.  Jusserand  continued,  "  is  twofold  ami 
simple  enough.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  change  our  policy.  Com- 
mander Castex  can  not  teach  what  has  been  called  that  infamy, 
first,  because  he  detests  it ;  second,  because  his  course  of  lectures  has 
nothing  to  do  with  submarines;  his  subject  being  the  organization  of 
the  general  staff. 

"  The  subject  is  so  grave  that  I  want  to  let  you  know  what  is 
actually  taught  in  French  naval  schools  as  to  the  submarine  and  the 
German  way  of  using  it.    The  following  extract  will  enlighten  you : 

" '  The  submarine  weapon  has  turned  round  against  the  ra\ing' 
maniacs  who  employed  it  and  Germany's  misfortune  came  not  only 
from  the  defeat  of  her  land  armies,  but  in  a  very  large  measure  from 
the  incomprehension  of  those  who,  in  her  camp,  have  ordered  it. 

"'The  privateers'  war  is  forbidden  in  the  form  which  has  been 
given  it  by  the  Germans.  That  the  Germans  may  have  considered 
the  most  solemn  engagements  as  scraps  of  paper  is  their  business. 
But  it  does  not  behoove  Frenchmen  to  follow  such  shameful  ex* 
amples.  The  life  of  human  societies,  like  that  of  men,  I'ests  on  good 
faith,  and  the  French  have  too  often  shown  other  people  kow  loyal 
one  should  be  to  give  up  now.  under  the  effect  of  surprise  caused  by 
the  submarine  war,  give  up  what  has  been  their  glory  in  the  past  and 
may  be  again.  I  am  persuaded,  their  force  in  the  future.' 

"It  has  been  said, '  continued  Mr.  Jusserand,  " that  the  article  of 
Commander  Castex  was  well  known  to  the  British  naval  staff.  May 
I  express  regret  that  such  lessons  as  are  being  given  by  Capt. 
Laurent,  the  author  of  the  passage  I  have  just  quoted,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  whose  lectures  is  naval  strategy,  have  apparently  remained 
unknown  to  the  same  staff.  The  lesson  I  quoted  can  not  be  supposed 
to  have  had  anything  to  do  .with  the  present  discussion,  for  it  was 
taught  on  June  1, 1920,  and  appears  in  Commander  Laurent's  printed 
text,  volume  II,  page  107. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  neither  the 
infamy  wrongly  ascribed  to  (\)mmander  Castex  nor  any  other  is 
taught  or  ever  shall  l)e  taught  in  any. of  those  French  naval  schools 
from  whence  come  the  comrades  of  war  that  have  fallen  of  late  by 
the  side  of  American  and  British  officers  and  those  of  the  other 
allied  nations ;  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  taught  and  never 
shall  be. 

"  I  beg  to  add  one  word.  In  the  session  of  the  23d  of  December  the 
chief  of  the  British  delegation — to  whom  I  am  bound  by  a  friendship 
so  ancient  that  since  we  began  to  know  each  other  people  were 
boni  who  had  time  to  grow  up  and  cover  themselves  with  glory 
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in  the  course  of  the  last  war — ^mentioned  that  Great  Britain  alone  was 
sufficiently  equipped  to  combat  submarine  warfare,  thanks  to  her  gal- 
lant coast  population,  her  fishermen,  so  expert  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns life  at  sea ;  and  hcJ  said  that  Great  Britain  had  used  3,676  sub- 
marine chasers,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  France,  who  had  only 
257,  and  that  should  the  necessity  ever  a^ain  arise  Great  Britain 
would  have  to  protect  France  again.  On  this  point  I  collected  infor- 
mation and  found  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  who  could  bear 
a  rifle  were  sent  to  the  front,  and  a  goodmany  of  our  sailors  and  fisher- 
men are  now  sleeping  their  last  sleep,  not  in  the  sea  or  along  the  coast, 
but  in  the  trenches,  facing  north  or  east,  facing  Belgium  and 
Alsace. 

"  When  the  pitiless  submarine  war  was  started  by  Germany  we  set 
to  work  and  did  our  best  to  meet  this  new  danger,  helping  ourselves 
and  the  common  cause.  We  are  still  filled  with  aomiration  for  Eng- 
land's sailors.  All  the  world  knows  of  our  feelings  for  those  gallant 
and  heroic  men  at  home,  on  the  sea ;  a  model  of  all  nations.  From 
common  testimony,  however,  our  population  also,  our  Bretons  and 
Normans,  (Gascons  and  Provencals  did  creditably,  and  they  manned 
in  the  perilous  waters  of  western  or  southern  Europe  not  257  ships 
but  over  1,300. 

"  Our  British  friends,  who  live  in  a  country  of  fair  play  while  we 
live  in  the  country  of  ^  franc  jeu,'  will  not  find  it  amiss  if  I  have 
found  it  nec*essary  to  present  these  few  remarks.  It  is  because  we  at- 
tach so  much  value  to  the  friendship  and  consideration  of  the  great 
|)eople  that  the  British  are  that  I  have  thought  these  rectifications 
indispensable.^' 

Lord  Lee  said  he  was  not  aware  that  the  matter  just  discussed  was 
to  be  raised  at  that  time,  and  therefore  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  reply 
in  the  detailed  way  which  might  have  been  possible  if  he  had  had 
with  him  the  relevant  papers  or  the  actual  articles  to  which  Mr.  Jus- 
serand  had  referred.  In  any  case,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  what  he  had  to  say,  to  take  up  point  by  point  the  various  criti- 
cisms which  Mr.  Jusserand  was  good  enough  to  make  of  his  previous 
speech,  and  which  Lord  Lee  took,  if  he  might  say  so,  entirely  in  good 
puirt.  He  regarded  Mr.  Jusserand,  of  course,  as  fully  justified  in  put- 
ting forward  the  opposite  view.  Still  less  had  Lord  Liee  any  desire  to 
resurrect  a  controversy  which  could  in  any  way  impair  the  good  rela- 
tions which  existed,  and  which  he  hoped  would  always  exist,  between 
their  two  countries. 

He  bad  to  confess,  however,  that  he  was  a  little  surprised  at  what 
seemed  to  him  the  whole-hearted  and  almost  vehement  defense  which 
Mr.  Jusserand  had  undertaken  of  the  article  which  had  been  written 
by  Commander  Castax.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Jussernnd  had  said,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  that  there  were  certain  passages 
with  which  he  did  not  agree,  but  Lord  Lee  thought  Mr.  Jusserand 
would  also  admit  that  the  burden  of  his  speech  that  afternoon  had 
been  substantially  a  defense  of  the  theories  and  the  attitudes  taken  up 
by  Capt.  Castex  in  his  article.  He  did  not  know  whether  his  colleagues 
had  all  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  article  as  a  whole,  but  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  witH  regard  to  this  or  that  individual  passage — 
and  he  would  come  to  that  in  a  moment — there  could  be  no  question 
whatsoever  that  the  main  thesis  of  the  article,  that  its  main  purpose 
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was,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  that  the  characteristics  of  Gei-man 
submarine  warfare, that  is  to  say,  "unlimited  submarine  warfar«»,"  were 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  late  war. and  that  the  critics  who 
denounced  them  were  really  taking  up  an  unreasonable  and  almost 
absurd  position.  Capt.  Castex  ridiciilod  the  objections  to  these 
methods  of  warfare,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  they  had 
originated  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine,  like,  as  he  said,  so  many 
other  good  ideas  which  the  Germans  had  adopted.  That  was  tho 
general  tone  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  article. 

He  could  not  believe,  although  his  knowledge  of  French  natu- 
ralljr  did  not  equal  that  of  M.  Jusserand's,  that  there  was  any  other 
possible  interpretation  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  article,  however 
full  it  might  be  of  paradoxical  observations.  He  suggested  that  it 
was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  indulge  quite  so  liberally  in  para- 
doxes on  such  a  subject  as  this  distinguished  naval  i.utnority  ai*- 
peared  to  have  done.  It  led  to  ambiguities  and  to  misunderstand- 
ings, possibly  of  a  very  serious  character. 

His  main  point  was — and  he  was  prepared,  of  course,  if  he  had 
misrepresented  any  particular  passage  or  the  bearing  of  any  par- 
ticular passage — ^to  withdraw  any  observation  that  he  might  nave 
made  upon  it;  but  he  did  not  withdraw  for  one  moment  the  general 
feeling  of  condemnation  and  horror  which  he  thought  anyone  read- 
ing the  article  as  a  whole  must  have  felt  for  the  views  which  Capt. 
Castex  there  expressed  and  championed.  He  was  glad  to  see,  more- 
over, that  they  were  condemned  by  no  one  in  more  vigorous  terms 
thin  by  Capt.  Castex's  brother  officer,  Admiral  de  Bon,  who  de- 
scribed them  as  "monstrosities" — that  was  his  phrase,  if  he  re- 
called it  aright ;  and  it  was  almost  as  promptly,  at  any  rate  on  the 
first  opportunity,  repudiated  in  the  most  formal  manner  by  M. 
Sarraut,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  French  Government.  It  was, 
therefore,  expressly  condemned  in  the  first  place  by  the  great  serv- 
ice to  which  Capt.  Castex  belonged,  and  secondly,  by  the  accred- 
ited representative  of  the  French  Government. 

Directly  that  was  done.  Lord  Lee  took  the  first  opportunity,  here 
in  this  room,  of  accepting,  in  the  most  whole-hearted  way,  the 
repudiation  by  the  French  Government  of  the  article  and  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  it.  He  further  expressed  the  hope  that  the  inci- 
dent would  be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  closed;  and  was  so  given 
to  understand  in  the  reply  which  M.  Sarraut  was  good  enough  to 
make  on  that  occasion. 

Not  having  the  article  here,  and  not  knowing  the  subject  was 
coming  up  this  afternoon,  I^rd  Lee  was  not  in  a  position  to 
analyze  the  particular  passages  which  M.  Jusserand  had  just  quoted, 
but  his  own  view  was  that  although  some  of  them  may  possibly 
have  been  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  paradox,  they  are  also  ambigu- 
ous, and  that  whatever  might  be  M.  Jusserand's  view  of  them,  from 
roadinir  the  article.  Lord  Tiee  could  not  conceive  any  don!)t  what- 
soever as  to  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Capt.  Castex,  and  that  was 
that  he  was  a  whole-hearted  supporter  of  the  necessity  of  the  Ger- 
man system  of  unlimited  submarine  warfare,  which  Had  been  stig- 
matized as  piracy  by  this  conference  in  the  formal  resolutions  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Root. 

M.  Jusserand  made  it  a  further  cause  of  offense  that  he,  I^ord 
Lee,  suggested  that  Capt.  Castex  might  be  teaching  these  views  to 
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"hioh   lie  has  been   appointed   a   prinripal 

'  held  views  of  that  character,  which 

''*nt  importance,   and  which   were 

published  in  the  representative 

authority  of  the  general 

*li  cases  to  say  they  did 

-  said — it  was  a  fair 

1111]^  expressed  them 

•'  to  expound  them  to 

'  M'  of  his  dutv.     Lord 

11' )t  to  be  the  case,  as  it 

•V  of  both  the  professional 

^  iews  by  the  Government 

.'Ml  spoken  of  another  matter. 

iK'c  had  played  in  the  late  war 

'.  like  Lord  Lee,  had  the  honor  of 

I  > .  could  know  what  a  p'eat  part 

.. o-t   limit  of  her  ability..   Xothinff, 

r  lioin  his  intention,  or  that  of  Mr. 

•  >rMjillest  reproach  of  France  for  not 

:    Ikt  other  oblirations,  to  put  forth  a 

•  >rr-«si(m  of  the  submarine.     All  laiew  she 

-  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Late  contro- 

:   The  situation  of  the  late  war  mi^ht  occur 

•  '.     In  that  war  practically  the  whole  burden 

Milnnarine  menace  which  had  affected  France, 

'  •  I  cut  Britain,  was  thrown  upon  the  latter  power. 

\  Imital  de  Bon  saying  that  no  one  could  recall 

i  ♦motion  the  sacrifices,  burdens  and  anxieties  that 

■'»?i  (treat  Britain  as  the  result  of  that  submarine 

'  iImsc  circumstances,  and  knowing  how  nearlv  that 

i  ^u< cecded.  he  must  remind  France  that  Great  Britain 

"  in  a  ])osition  to  do  it  a^ain,  and  to  put  forth  another 

'lit  to  defend  both  FVance  and  herself.     lie  had  there- 

I'mI  to  urp:e,  in  the  interest  of  both  their  countries,  that 

-  -liould  l)e  suppressed  altogether,  because  without  tliat 

'  n  tliat  perilous  situation  mi^ht  recur. 

\\:n  tlie  main,  and  the  stated,  reason  for  the  desire  of  the 

tn  abolish  submarines,  and  that  was  why  the  British  Kmpire 

'U  vejrretted  so  deeply  that  France,  knowincr  all  the  circum- 

-^  should  have  refused  their  request  and  should  have  insisted 

<'»ninpr  this  intolerable  burden  upon  them  in  a  future  war,  if 

•'Mmstances  should  recur. 

'I  I^ee  did  not  want  to  embark  upon  what  mijrht  be  considered 

'i*i'<'Versionnl  reply  to  Mr.  Jusserand  about  France's  desire  not 

I'Tease  her  naval  armaments.     He  knew  nothinir  of  the  desire 

mnuvesof  France  in  that  matter.    All  the  British  Kmpire  dele- 

""n  said  was  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  France  was  proposinsr  to 

^•W  her  existing:  fl<*^t  of  submarines.     They  objected  stronirly  to 

^  "^' |mrl  they  had  state<l  their  objections,  and  they  did  not  wish, 

'» this  occasion,  to  enlarge  upon  them  aprain.     They,  on  the  other 

'*^i  desired  in  every  way  to  limit  armament.    They  had  reduc^ed 

"'^>r  own  navy  drastically,  at  this  ccmference,  and  had  <rone  further, 
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since  the  commencement  of  the  conference,  to  show  their  good  will 
and  their  desire  to  assist  France  and  to  relieve  her  from  these  un- 
necessary burdens.  They  had  offered  her  a  guarantee  by  the  whole 
of  their  armed  forces  by  land,  sea,  and  air,  to  protect  her  against 
any  aggression  on  her  coasts.  They  had  done  everything  that  was 
possible  in  that  way  to  show  their  good  will  and  good  faith,  and 
they  had  desired  in  all  these  matters  to  work  with  and  to  assi^ 
France.  Therefore,  he  would  say  as  a  final  word,  and  with  an  apol- 
p^  to  his  colleagues  for  having  detained  them  so  long,  that  he  de- 
sired from  the  depths  of  his  heart  to  see  not  only  maintained  but 
improved  the  good  relations  that  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  great  neighbor  across  the  Channel,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  his 
country,  and  certainly  his  own  desire,  that  no  word  should  be  said 
that  could  in  any  way  impair  that  good  feeling.  He  hoped,  just  as 
his  French  friends  and  Allies  hopea,  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
should  go  forward  together  in  these  matters,  not  only  as  friends 
and  Allies,  but  hand  in  hand  for  the  reconstiniction  of  Europe  and 
civilization. 

Mr.  Jusserand  said  "  I  shall  say  only  one  word.  I  note  with  pro- 
found satisfaction  the  last  remark  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. With  that  I  agree  from  my  heart  and  I  may  assure  him 
that  all  my  compatriots  will.  But  I  can  not  admit  the  statement  that 
if  the  submarine  be  preserved  it  is  owing  to  France;  one  more  of 
those  manv  unpleasant  things  reported  as  having  been  caused  by 
France,  when  such  is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  vote 
against  the  British  propjosal  was  unanimous,  including  the  United 
States,  both  through  their  delegation  and  their  unanimous  advisory 
committee.  Lord  Lee  has  again  spoken  of  our  intention  of  building 
a  large  number  of  submarines.  We  shall  in  reality  build  them  or  not 
in  accordance  with  our  needs  and  our  means.  That  Commander 
Castex  really  condemned  the  submarine,  German  fashion,  I  can  not 
better  prove  than  by  reading  again  the  passage  quoted  a  moment  ago." 

Lora  Lee  interrupted  to  say :  "  I  only  say  he  cited  those  special 
occasions  as  having  spoiled  the  German  case,  which  he  otherwise 
thought  was  a  good  one." 

Mr.  Jusserand  then  remarked  "I  don't  understand  it  that  way,'' 
and  continued  with  his  speech : 

"  What  I  said  of  the  paradoxical  disposition  of  Commander  Castex 
referred  chiefly  to  his  sweeping  historical  remarks,  like  those  on 
*  perturbers '  being  represented  as  always  mystical.  I  do  not  believe 
Napoleon  was,  nor  Julius  Caesar.  As  for  the  condemnation  of  Com- 
mander Castex  by  Mr.  Sarraut  and  Admiral  de  Bon,  both  condemned 
what  was  unexpectedly  quoted  of  him,  neither  knowing  then  the  real 
text.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  insist.  With  Lord  Lee,  1  am  ready  to 
leave  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  our  colleagues  when  they  have 
a  chance  of  reading  the  whole  article  under  discussion.  Allow  me  to 
close  by  repeating  that,  of  the  words  uttered  in  this  controversy,  the 
last  pronounced  uv  Ix)rd  Lee  are  the  ones  which  I  chiefly  want  to 
remember." 

The  chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  still  one 
matter  which,  ])erhaps,  might  be  passed  upon  that  afternoon.  He 
brought  this  before  the  committee,  knowing  the  general  desire  to 
conclude  its  work  and  hoping  to  assist,  if  possible,  in  attaining  that 
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*'^*i^i?/J?^'^^  ^"^""^y  '^^i^h  embodied 
Tk        ^spect  to  submarines  and  j 
ne^^rench  text  had  received 
rench  delegation. 

'^thing  new,  the  substant 

adopted  and  the  forr 

committee's  conse 

it  under  furtl 

ps  the  commit 

-tssion  the  folio 

follows : 

.i->h   Empire,  Fran 

L'liatory  powers,  des 

1(m1  by  civilized  natic 

ikI  noncombatants  at  & 

war  of  noxious  gases  ai 

I  treaty  to  this  effect,  ai 

-   (and  so  forth). 

■  nil  powers,  found  in  go 


'     iat  among  the  rules  adopted  1 
'     ^  >f  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  no 
-     the  following  are  to  be  deem 
c     'l^'^l    law; 
» •  •  I-     I  *^*^    ordered  to  submit  to  visit  ai 
'     '  i  f  * ^-    '^^^ ^ore  it  can  be  seized. 
'•'•li^t-     ^        loe  attacked  unless  it  refuse 

*^  rning,  or  to  proceed  as  direct 

piucocj     ^?^    destroyed  unless  the  crew  ai 
Marines       ^^^   safety! 

•pii  ml^^       ■^^^'"^    not   under   any   circumstanc 

■  i^'ms       ^^^i^s^^^^^^®  stated ;  and  if  a  submari 

f   tim   '^^ijc*^!^         ^^  conformity  with  these  rul 

^  n^ercH^  J^    i  t  to  desist  from  attack  and  frc 

*^    vessel  to  proceed  unmolested. 


c« 


"    t!:''^^'%  invito 

'^    Of   ^ai-publTi 

■^  "*W*»i2**?"*^*  ^y      ^i^j,*"^  rstanding  throughout  the  woi 
**»'  upon  f  v^^!^  >>ich  the  public  opinion  of  t 

"*-*.rc  belligerents. 


*  I.  other  civilized  powers  to  € 

U»-r~ir'-_    statement  of  established  law 


■'"h  of  **o^ 


''*• 


"^^  ^^g    iaw    cle*-^  ^^"^^^  ii^sure  the  enforcement  of  1 

^'^red  by   them  with  respect 
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attacks  upon  and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  merchant  shins^ 
further  declare  that  any  person  in  the  service  of  any  power  wna 
shall  violate  any  of  those  rules,  wtherer  or  not  such  person  is  under 
orders  of  a  governmental  superior,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated 
the  laws  of  war  and  shall  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if 
for  an  act  of  piracy  and  may  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  civil  or 
military  authorities  of  any  power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
he  may  be  found. 

"IV. 

"The  signatory  powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility  of 
using  submarines  as  commerce  destrovers  without  violating,  as  they 
were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  requirements 
universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants,  and  to  the  end  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  shall  be 
universallv  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations  they  now  accept 
that  prohibition  as  henceforth  binding  as  between  themselves  and 
they  mvite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

"V. 

"  The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases,  and 
all  analogus  liquids,  materials,  or  devices,  having  been  justly  con- 
demned by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  such  use  having  been  declared  in  treaties  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  civilized  powers  are  parties, 

"The  signatory  powers,  to  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  international  law  binding  alike  the 
conscience  and  practice  or  nations,  declare  their  assent  to  such  pro- 
hibition, agree  to  be  bound  thereby  as  between  themselves  and  invite 
all  other  civilized  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

"  VI. 

"  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  signatory  powers  and 
shall  take  effect  on  the  deposit  of  all  the  ratifications,  which  shall 
take  place  at  Washington. 

'*  1  he  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  transmit  to 
all  the  signatory  powers  a  certified  copy  of  the  proc»^s-verbal  of  the 
deposit  of  ratifications. 

•"The  present  treaty,  in  French  and  in  English,  shall  wmain  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  T'^nited  States  of 
America,  and  duly  certified  copies  thereof  will  be  transmitted  by  that 
(jovernment  to  each  of  the  signatory  powers. 

"  VII. 

"The  (lovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  fxirther 
transmit  to  each  of  the  nonsignatory  powers  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
the  present  treaty  and  invite  its  adherence  thereto. 


i  t 
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Mower  may  adhere  to  the  present  treaty  by 

•  lit  oi  adherence  to  the  Government  of 

'  i.  a,  which  will  thereupon  transmit  to  each 

•  I  iii»r  powers  a  certified  copy  of  each  instru- 

1.  (ill'  alH)ve  named  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 

!i\   of  Washington,  the  day  of  February, 


"  >tat<Ml  that  this  was  not  presented  for  discussion  at 
'':nl  Ikvh  drawn  by  Mr.  Root,  and  the  chairman  under- 
go! low  t^l  the  text  of  the  resolutions  precisely,  except  in 
'    matters,  such  as  the  introduction  and  conclusion.    If 
'  •-  »lcsir(Ml  this  to  be  held  over,  it  would  be  held  over.    If, 
.»•  coininitteo  was  ready  to  have  it  go  in  that  form,  it 
•  '  •'^(Mitod  at  the  next  plenary  session  and  that  much  more 
•»ut  of  the  wav. 

••♦I  the  pleasure  of  the  committee. 

>M'<>\ir  said  that  he  was  much  embarrassed  about  this.  «He 
t  course,  to  the  substance  of  all  the  chairman  had  read. 
V  :i^  a  question,  however,  that  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Root. 
I  i  f  that  would  l)e  in  order  and  was  assured  that  it  would. 
nuing,  Mr.  Balfour  said  the  question  had  been  raised  that 
'  ur  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  delegation*  and  the  point  was 
I  he  proposed  treaty  seemed  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  satisfac- 
.is  between  the  powers  represented  at  this  table.    The  difficulty 
:i-  follows:  He  was  afraid  it  was  very  easy  to  conceive  a  case  in 
h,  for  instance,  one  of  the  five  powers  represented  around  this 
\i'  might  be  at  war  with  another  signatory  power  having  as  an 
\  ^ome  nation  not  agreeing  to  the  treaty.    An  ambiguous  and  diffi- 
h  situation  would  result.    He  would  like  Mr.  Root's  opinion  upon 
IMiint  which  seemed,  at  least  to  some  of  his  friends,  not  to  be  with- 
it  tlifficulty  and  embarrassment.    The  apparent  difficulty  wouhl  be 
most  unthinkable.     It  would  mean  one  of  these  countries  repre- 
nted  at  this  table  l)eing  at  war  with  another  power  at  the  table,  who 
ai\  an  ally  not  represented  at  the  table.    He  did  not  mean  to  ])ress 
he  matter,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  that  was  a  point  that 
vas  in  the  minds  of  many.    He  did  not  think  it  had  received  much 
onsideration,  and  as  the  treaty  would  have  to  run  the  gantlet  of 
manv  severe  criticisms,  like  other  treaties,  he  would  like  to  know  what 
Mr.lJoot's  advice  on  the  point  was. 

Mr.  Root  said  he  thought  that  was  one  of  the  things  which  it  was 

'juite  impossible  to  provide  for  in  the  treaty.    No  agreement  could  l)e 

made  in  the  application  of  which  questions  would  not  ari.^e  in  the  fu- 

^\ue.  If  the  meml>ei's  of  the  committee  were  to  try  to  guard  against  all 

tHmceivable  situations  to  which  this  agreement  l>etween  them  wa>  to  l)e 

applied,  they  would  make  a  treaty  as  long  as  the  moral  law.    Xow, 

they  were  making  this  treaty  between  themselves  and  they  must 

"isiime  that  it  would  be  carried  out  in  good  faith.    If  another  power 

that  was  not  bound  by  the  treaty  should  come  ahmg  and  create  a 

'situation  to  which  the  treaty  did  not  apply,  then  it  wouhl  not  apply; 

W  that  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions  and  the  facts 
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attacks  upon  and  the  seizure  and  destruct 
further  declare  that  any  person  in  the  sei 
shall  violate  any  of  those  rules,  wtherer  or 
orders  of  a  governmental  superior,  shall  bi 
the  laws  of  war  and  shall  be  liable  to  ti 
for  an  act  of  piracy  and  may  be  brought 
military  authorities  of  any  power  withi* 
he  may  be  found. 


1  {'  any  real 


"IV. 

"The  signatory  powers  recognize 
using  submarines  as  commerce  destn 
were   violiated   in  the  recent   war   * 
universally  accepted  by  civilized  n 
lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatav 
hibition  of  the  use  of  submarine- 
imiversally  accepted  as  a  part  of  t 
that  prohibition  as  henceforth  1 
thev  invite  all  other  nations  to   • 


"  The  use  in  war  of  asphy\ 
all  analogus  liquids,  materia ^ 
demned  by  the  general  n\)'w* 
hibition  of  such   use  haviii' 
majority  of  the  civilized  pn 

"The  signatory  poweis.  t- 
universally  accepte<l  a>  a  {• 
conscience  and  practict*  »  , 
hibition,  agi-ee  to  be  hoin. 
all  other  civilized  natioh 


:i<lluMeiit  jM)\vei\ 

-  not  alford  to  tin«l 

•\.    In  etfeot,  the  non- 

:■••»'  to  make  unlimited 

\>uul(l  do  it  not  only  in 

!iM'  L^reat  powers  to  which 

in  these  (-(mditions  it  was 

-  of  the  treaty  would  cease 

..r.  K(K)t  that  it  was  not  abso- 

>  ra>e  by  a  special  stipulation 

.   iosirable  that  the  interpreta- 

\  the  minutes  of  the  committee, 

>eii  said  would  be  recorded  in 

:tty  was  ready  to  act  upon  the 

li  at  the  next  plenary  session. 

r  that  the  treaty  was  accepted 


'*The  present  treat 
aiuv  with  the  con^t 
shall  take  effect  <>ti 
take  plaiv  at  Wasli  • 

**  The  iit>ver!iin'' 
all  the  sienatorv 
deposit  of  ratitii;.* 

**The  present  i 
jHisited  in  tlu'  :p 
America,  and  lip' 
Itovernment  to 


X  -aid  consent  to  adjourn,  so  that 
■  ::ee  might  be  held. 

:ke  to  raise  one  question  l)efore 
v<¥  two  treaties  were  to  be  given 
iv  the  committee.    There  were  to 
,nf  ought  to  be  some  method  of  re- 
:  ii:«tiiiguishing  them. 
,«!^a  considered  and  it  was  thought 
jdivlhing  like  a  popular  name;  bat 
hx  the  public  just  the  same.    Of 
j^  -The  Four  Power  Treaty." 
^.i  ^\p«wsed  the  purpose  of  the  treaty, 
"^^jUi^  in  naval  armament.    Of  course, 
'_  treaty  and  then  the  submarine 

^^  >.M»|HilarIy  be  called.    In  other  words, 
"^  -hia^  for  the  committee  to  designate 
^  sMAe  appropriate  name  for  them 


■'  ..^Milte^  might  leave  it  to  the  public  to 

the  vt»iniittee  should  not  leave  it  to  the 
\  ^uiKl  name  them  itself,  and  asked  if 


transmit  t  . 
the  pn-M  ».| 


...  -*-  ^V 

1   * 


•  P.. 


^in^  a  subclause  giving  them  a  recog- 

he  ^te  purposje  by  a  resolution  of  the 

■'"'  '"^^  ^  ^«Bi.^wn  as  s^vand-so:  for  instance,  the 

^""^^m*"  •'^J  ^'^^'  «HX>ml  treaty  as  the  '^Decla- 

*=^^.  ^  the  submarine  treaty,  but  as  the 
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"f  Washington,"  corresponding  to  the  Declaration  of 

I '<"  hiration  of  London.     In  the  same  way  the  treaty 

I-.  t!j('  PjH'ific  might  be  appropriately  termed  the  Wash- 

ticaiy  rathor  than  the  four  power  treaty  or  the  four 

:    oi  vomo  other  popular  name  or  misnomer  that  the  news- 

•hi  1  house     He  suggested  that  the  committee  itself  ought 

"  n'^|>oiisil)i!itv  of  naming  and  christening  its  work. 

ii.uriiian  said  tfiat  to  bring  this  to  a  point — and  he  did  not 

*<   Ih'  considered  as  hurrying  the  committee,  but  he  was  under 

•  'h  to  release  certain  delegates  as  soon  as  possible — he  would 

lie  that  Sir  John  Salmond  Tiad  moved  that  the  first  treaty  be 

■  .j«m1  as  the  ''Naval  Treaty  of  Washington/'  and  asked  if  the 

mil  Ice  was  ready  to  act  upon  it. 

^♦nator   Schanzer  stated  that  he  did  not  agree  with  Sir  John 

.'iMiihrs  view  that  it  was  a  tradition  to  give  a  name  to  a  treaty,  but 

'  !.tt  u  tivaty  was  named  by  the  place,  the  date,  and  the  parties  that 

rnok  part.    It  seemed  to  him  there  was  no  necessity  for  christening 

ti;«'iu.  or  at  least  it  was  not  done  in  other  countries. 

riie  chairman  said  he  understood  that  the  Italian  delegation  voted 
'*No"  (m  the  proposal  of  Sir  John  Salmond.  (Senator  Schanzer  indi- 
<  ated  that  the  chairman's  understanding  was  correct.)  This  was  a 
tribunal — and  be  had  in  mind  a  legal  friend  who,  he  knew,  would 
like  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  tribunal — where  the  dissenting  opinion 
was  the  prevailing  opinion.  He  declared  the  motion  lost.  He  added 
that  whether  the  committee  resolved  or  did  not  resolve,  these  treaties 
would  be  named,  and  all  the  members  of  the  committee  could  do,  in 
his  opinion,  was  to  be  as  good  prophets  as  possible  in  trying  to  hit  the 
names  that  the  public  "would  adopt. 

The  committ^  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  and 
the  chairman  asked  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Ques- 
tions to  assemble. 


TWSKTY-FIBST  MEETING— FBIDAT,  FEBBUABY  3,  1922,  5.40  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

rnited  Staffs. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright. 

lirifhh  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Ix)rd  I^ee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robeit  Borden  ffor  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (tor  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied bv  Mr.  Christie,  Mr.  Biijpai. 

France. — ]ftr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kam- 
merer,  Mr.  Ponsot. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Al- 
bertim.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pag- 
liano. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hanihara,  Mr.  Saburi. 

The  secretary  general.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr. 
Paul. 

^fr.  Talamon  and  Mr.  Camerlynck,  interpreters. 
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as  they  arose.    He  could  not  believe  .that 
embarrassment. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  would  not  pres- 

Senator  Schanzer  stated  that  the  Ital 
anxieties  to  which  Mr.  Balfour  referred,  • 
raised  very  opportunely  the  question  con< 
treaty  in  the  case  of  war  with  a  power  \\ 
adhered  to  the  treaty  itself.    If  one  of  tli 
should  find  itself  in  \var  with  another  of 
the  latter  should  be  allied  with  a  nonsii- 
it  was  clear  that  the  first-mentioned  ; 
itself  bound  by  the  duties  imposed  b\ 
signatory  or  nonadherent  powers  w« 
use  of  submarines,  poisonous  gases,  » 
its  own  interest,  but  also  in  the  intc. 
it  was  allied.    He  wished  to  repo: 
clear  that  the  execution  of  the  pr 
to  be  effective.    He  could  agree  n\ 
lutely  indispensable  to  provide  f- 
in  the  treaty,  but  it  was  nevertl- 
tion  given  to-day  should  be  regist 

The  chairman  stated  that  wli:< 
the  minutes.    He  asked  if  the  ■ 
treaty  and  to  ac<?ept  it  for  pp' 
All  assented,  and  he  declarer  I 
and  that  course  would  be  tak« 

He  then  asked  if  the  comi^ 
a  meeting  of  the  Far  P^asten 

Sir  John  Salmond  said  )»• 
adjournment:  that  was  wl"  ' 
any  distinguishing  title  oi* 
lie  a  numl>er  of  treaties,  m- 
ferring  to  them  in  pul>lir 

The  chairman  said  tli;'« 
inadvisable  to  put  in  th*- 
the  treaties  would  be 
<H>urse,   already   then 
There  was  the  preami 
to  reduc^e  the  burden> 
there  would  l>e  the  ii: 
treaty,  as  he  supposi  i! 


■itation  of 


'  t  ,    Mi .    '    <■ 
.  .!    .1     K')l:iliiil- 

'•-  were  present: 

.  :  iiish   Empire,  Mr. 

I.  r.  Mr.  Ponsot:  for 

_  .;ino;  for  Japan.  Mr. 

Ml.  (lesson  and  Mr.  Paul. 
:mu  rlynck    (interpreters) 

I  the  following  resolution 


•n  of  the  powers  agreeing  to 

•iisider  and  report  upon  the 

!.ew  agencies  of  warfare,  that 

::  i:pon  the  rules  or  definitions 

:.'V\ious  gases  and  chemicals  al- 

:  nference." 

<c  had  drawn  this  resolution  in 
Ki)ot)  had  presented  to  the  con- 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject 
appointed  with  regard  to  rules 


Ki 


<(• 


while  it  might  not 
the  tivaties  l>y  i\n\ 
would  undoubte<11\ 

He  suggested  tl, 
name  them. 

Sir  John  Sain- 
|nih!ic  to  name  t' 
there  was  any  ••' 
nireil  name,  oi-  • 
*>mimittee,  tlmr 
** Naval  Treaty 
mtion  of   A\'»' 


.*.'• 


,.tA4i  to  this  i*esolution,  and  added 

-,  auftsented.    The  other  delegations, 

iitrmative,  and  the  chairman  an- 

.i«<^ii  unanimously  adopted. 

•au>  «ny  other  matter  that  any  dele- 

K.ioiiiuttee.    If  not,  the  last  resolution 

V  th^t  adopted  in  the  committee  on 

He  proposed  that  the  minutes 

^innK  of  all  the  delegations  should 

tifh>gHtion  should  appoint  a  repre- 

.ie^\;vM&s  as  might  be  necessary  in  the 

^^u  vx»rrei*ted,  and  that,  as  thus  finallv 

,«    ^itwiiitt^  should  all  stand  approved 

^li.  >iKHild  an-ange  for  their  publication 

^  .ta^aaie^l  that  the  minutes  would  be  ready 
.    iK  ^ielegales  were  preparing  to  leave. 
!]^.^>i^xxi  that  the  very  point  of  this'reso 
*  '-  :i>*r  xlelegates  were  leaving  on  Monday. 
X*^  *^  be  ready  by  Monda}\  but  that  the 
^.iiKtHHty,  in  their  diplomatic  missions 
^    V  t^*c^»ve  tiie  minutes. 
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'1  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  persons  who 
*mfi:s  to  correct  the  speeches. 

*)een  advised  by  the  secretary  gen- 
ii's  would  have  been  distributed 

.r  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 

■»  how  much  they  owed  to  the  labors 

who  was  not  present  that  afternoon, 

'     jht  speak  more  freely.    He  referred 

.  I  tiio  technical  subcommittee  which  had 

.  1  I  he  decisions  of  the  committee.    He  re- 

l\'i'iiaps  he  was  entitled  to  speak  of  him 

i  l)eeii  continuouslv  associated  with  him  in 

'    -ih cessful  work  he  had  undertaken  in  pre- 

!   ti»e  committee,  and  he  was  able  to  testify  at 

I  rjni«:e  to  how  much  the  committee  owed  to  him. 

j)ermitted  to  recall  the  fact  that  when  the  first 

iMiK  25  years  ago,  seated  in  the  same  chair  of  the 

I  y  of  the  Navy,  was  another  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

i\  unknown,  who  displayed  the  same  zeal,  enthusi- 

'  :tl  knowledge  of  his  duties  that  the  present  chairman 

...tier  had  displayed.     He  could  not  help  feeling  that 

!m1  the  success  which  (.'ol.  Roosevelt  nad  shown  in  this, 

•  I.  -  <)tlicial  tasks,  in  Washington,  was  of  a  character  which 

.    f   only  bring  joy  and  pride  to  his  father's  heart,  but  a 

:n  i^faction  to  all  his  fathers  old  friends. 

•laiinian  said  that  he  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  remarks  of 

i.»M'  with  regard  to  the  work  of  Col.  Roosevelt,  and  the  high 

:  '♦  inlation  which  Lord  I-^e  had  given,  he  thought,  was  richly 

•  ■  \<m|.     He  wished  to  express  personally  his  appreciation  of  Col. 

-t  \<*lt*s  indefatigable  and  intelligent  labors. 

I  MTenpon,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  sine  die. 


•r 


\  r 


;    ox  PACIFIC  AND 

(^rESTIONS. 


;i:SDAY,   KOVEMBEB   16,    1921. 

TKESENT. 

' !  iirlies.  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root.    Accom- 
•  I  Wright,  Mr.  John  Van  A.  MacMurray. 
■  (  artier.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Silver- 
•    N\  Outers. 

Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 

■  n  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 

..il  (for  Xew  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).    Ac- 

.   ^ir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Sperling,  Sir  John  Jordan. 

I  r.    Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.    Accompanied  by  Dr. 

Ml.  Mr.  C.  Chao,  Mr.  W.  King. 

Mr.  Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand. 
t'd  b}'  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Kammerer. 

Senator  Schanzer,   Senator  Albertini.    Accompanied  by 
\'isconti  Venosta,  Mr.  Cora. 

.  —Prince  Tokugawa,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara. 
1  allied  by  Mr.  Hanihara,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 
xaaJ. — Viscount  D'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 
'  S'f'fherlands. — »Jonkheer  Van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
I'lokland,  Dr.  Moresco.    Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  Van  Stark- 
viiU,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

li**  Secretary  General.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Seth  Low  Pierre- 
t.    Interpreter,  Jlr.  Camerlynck. 

The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
t  meeting  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
i^«)ing:  at  11  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  November  16. 
.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes, 
^*tor  liodjre,  and  Mr.  Root ;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier :  for 
'  'British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour.  LonlLee,  Sir  Auckland  Oeildes, 
' Kol)eit  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
l(n  Salmond  (for  Xew  Zealand),  and  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for 
lina.  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo.  Dr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr  Brian<l,  Mr. 
'viani,Mr.  Sarraut,  and  ifr.  Jusserand;  for  Japan.  Admiral  Bai-on 
iito.  Prince  Tokugawa,  and  Baron  Shidehara ;  for  Italy,  Senator 
'Wzerand  Senator  Albertini;  for  the  Netherlands.  Jonkheer  Van 
'''*np|)eek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  Van  Blokland,  and  Dr.  !Moresco: 
'^  l^H-tujral,  Viscount  D'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 
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SECRETARY  TO  THE  COMMITTEE. 

3.  The  Secretary  General  was  named  secretary  to  the  committee, 
with  authority  to  bring  assistants  to  the  meetings. 

SECRETARIES  AND  TECHNICAL  ADVISERS  OF  DELEGATIONS. 

4.  It  was  agreed  that  each  delegation  should  be  accompanied  by 
one  secretary  and  one  technical  adviser.  In  accordance  with  thi« 
agreement  there  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  Butler 
Wright,  secretary,  Mr.  John  Van  A.  MacMurray,  adviser;  for  Bel- 
gium, Mr.  Robert  Silvercruys,  secretary,  Chevalier  de  Wouters 
d'Oplinter,  adviser:  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  P.  A. 
Hankey,  secretary,  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Sperling,  adviser.  Later  Sir  John 
Jordan  took  Mr.  Sperling's  place.  For  China,  Dr.  P.  K.  C.  Tvau,  Mr. 
C.  Chao,  W.  King  (interpreter) ;  for  France,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Kam- 
merer;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Cora;  for  Japan, 
Mr.  Hanihara,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihash^ ;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonk- 
heer  Van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino ; 'f or  Portugal,  no  sec- 
retan'  present ;  the  secretary  general,  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Seth  Low  Pierrepont;  Interpreter,  Mr.  Camerlynck. 

R£CX)RD  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

5.  There  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  sten- 
ographic report  of  the  proceedings,  in  wliich  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Sze,  Senator  Schanzer,  and  Mr.  Balfour  took  part. 
It  was  decided  that  the  secretary  general  should  keep  a  fairly  full 
record  of  the  proceedings  and  should,  in  consultation  with  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  several  delegations,  draw  up  a  resume  thereof  which 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  each  delegation.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  any  delegate  should  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  call 
in  a  stenographer  to  take  down  any  statement  winch  he  might 
make  and  wish  to  have  recorded  verbatim  and  that  the  secretary  gen- 
eral should  have  a  stenographer  always  available  for  this  purpose. 

METHODS   OF    PROCEDIRE. 

G.  The  chairman  made  a  statement  of  an  informal  introductory 
nature,  suggesting  the  view  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ix>stix)no 
the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  far  eastern  questions,  until  a  dennitc 
agreement  had  been  reached  regarding  the  limitation  of  armament, 
that  in  inviting  the  powers  represented  to  discuss  these  questions  it 
was  the  view  of  the  I'nited  States  that  every  effort  should  bo  maile 
to  reach  a  complete  understanding  thereon,  and  to  take  account  of 
all  possible  sources  of  conflict  and  to  use  every  effort  to  remove 
them.  He  added  the  suggestion  that  to  achieve  tliis  result  nothinL' 
was  so  important  as  a  frank  interchange  of  views. 

He  then  related  briefly  the  historic  friendship  of  the  United  States 
for  all  of  the  countries  represented  and  in  calling  attention  to  China's 
paramount  interest  in  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  past  achievements  of  the  Chinese  people  and  expressed  tte  snn- 
pathy  of  the  United  States  for  them  in  the  present  period  of  transi- 
tion from  one  form  of  government  to  another,  afnrming  the  hoi>e 
that,  as  happened  in  the  United  States  after  a  difficult  period  fol- 
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lowing  the  Treaty  of  1783,  a  strong  central  government  might  event- 
ually oe  established,  and  added  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the  (lovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  that  conditions  as  they  how  exist  would 
prevent  the  emergence  of  such  a  government  in  China. 

The  chairman  also  spoke  of  the  friendship  and  admiration  of 
the  United  States  for  the  people  of  Japan.  He  then  expressed  the 
view  that  no  one  in  this  gathering  desired  to  set  bounds  to  the  prog- 
ress or  development  of  any  other;  that  there  should  be  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all;  and  that  if  the  door  were  open,  Japan  was  at  the 
threshold. 

The  chairman  then  proceeded,  without  suggesting  any  particular 
course,  to  a  brief  discussion  of  principles  ana  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  besides  China  other  topics  included  in  the  tentative  agenda 
he  had  forwarded,  were  Siberia,  the  mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
cables,  and  other  means  of  electrical  communication  in  the  Pacific. 
In  regard  to  some  of  these  he  was  sure  the  Japanese  ambassador 
would  not  mind  his  saying  that  the  United  States  had  proceeded 
quite  far  in  negotiations  with  the  (iovernment  of  Japan,  to  which 
the  Japanese  ambassador  assented. 

7.  Sit.  Sze,  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  expressed  deep 
appreciation  of  the  friendly  sentiments  and  sympathy  for  ('hina 
pronounced  by  the  chairman.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  only  10 
years  since  the  form  of  the  Chinese  Government  was  changed  from 
one  of  conservatism  and  autocracy  to  a  modern  democracy,  and  that 
her  present  difficulities,  which  China  fully  realized,  were  but  natural. 
He  called  attention  to  the  generally  admitted  fact  that  for  centuries 
('hina  had  been  known  as  a  pacific  nation,  respecting  reason  more 
than  force,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  through  participating  in  this 
conference  China  would  aid  in  reaching  a  solution  of  her  difficulties. 

Mr.  Sze  then  read  the  following  statement : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  China  must  necessarily  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  conference  with  reference 
to  the  political  situation  in  the  Far  East,  the  Chinese  delegation 
has  thought  it  proper  that  they  should  take  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  state  certain  general  principles  which,  in  their  opinion, 
sboufd  guide  the  conference  in  the  determinations  which  it  is  to 
make.  Certain  of  the  specific  applications  of  the  principles  which 
it  is  expected  tliat  the  conference  will  make,  it  is  our  intention  later 
to  bring  forward,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  deemed  sufficient 
simply  to  propose  the  principles  which  I  shall  presentlj'  read. 

**  In  formulating  these  principles,  the  purpose  has  been  kept 
steadily  in  view  of  obtaining  rules  in  accordance  with  which  exist- 
ing and  possible  future  political  and  economic  problems  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  may  be  most  justly  settled  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  all  the  powers  concerned. 
Thus  it  has  been  sought  to  harmonize  the  particular  interests  of 
China  with  the  general  interests  of  the  world.  China  is  anxious  to 
I)lay  her  part,  not  only  in  maintaining  peace,  but  in  promoting  the 
material  advancement  and  the  cultural  development  of  all  the  Na- 
tions. She  wishes  to  make  her  vast  natural  resources  available  to 
ail  peoples  who  need  them,  and  in  return  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
free  and  equal  intercourse  with  them.  In  order  that  she  may  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  have  every  possible  opportunity 
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to  develop  her  political  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  geniiis 
and  needs  of  her  own  people.  China  is  now  contending  with  certain 
difficult  problems  which  necessarily  arise,  when  any  country  makes 
a  radical  change  in  its  form  of  government.  These  problems  she 
will  be  able  to  solve  if  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  means 
not  only  that  she  should  be  freed  from  the  danger  or  threat  of 
foreign  aggression,  but  that  so  far  as  circumstances  will  possibly 
permit,  she  be  relieved  from  limitations  which  now  deprive  her  of 
autonomous  administrative  action  and  prevent  her  from  securing 
adequate  public  revenues. 

"In  conformity  with  the  agenda  of  the  conference,  the  Chinese 
Government  proposes  for  the  consideration  of  and  adoption  by  the 
conference  the  following  general  principles  to  be  applied  in  the 
determination  of  the  questions  relating  to  China :. 

"  1.  (a)  The  powers  engage  to  respect  and  observe  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  and  administrative  independence  of  the 
Chinese  Eepnblic. 

"(&)  China  upon  her  part  is  prepared  to  give  an  undertaking  not 
to  alienate  or  lease  any  portion  of  her  territory  or  littoral  to  any 
power. 

"  2.  China,  being  in  full  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  so-called 
open  door  or  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  nations  having  treaty  relations  with  China,  is  prepared  to  accept 
and  appl^  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Republic  without  exception. 

"3.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  mutual  confidence  and  main- 
taining peace  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  the  powers  agree  not 
to  conclude  between  themselves  any  treaty  or  agreement  directly 
affecting  China  or  the  general  peace  in  these  regions  without  previ- 
ously notifying  China  and  giving  to  her  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. 

"4.  All  special  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  commitments, 
whatever  their  character  or  contractual  basis,  claimed  by  anv  of 
the  powers  in  or  relating  to  China  are  to  be  declared,  and  all 
and  void.  The  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  commitments  now 
known  or  to  be  declared  are  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing their  scope  and  validity  and,  if  valid,  to  harmonizing  them  with 
one  another  and  with  the  principles  declared  by  this  conference. 

"5.  Immediately,  or  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  existinc 
limitations  upon  China's  political,  jurisdictional,  and  administrative 
freedom  of  action  are  to  be  removed. 

"  6.  Reasonable,  definite  terms  of  duration  are  to  be  attached  to 
China's  present  commitments  which  are  without  time  limits. 

"  7.  In  the  interpretation  of  instruments  granting  special  rights 
or  privileges,  the  well-established  principle  of  construction  that  such 
grants  shall  be  strictly  construed  in  favor  of  the  grantors,  is  to  be 
observed. 

"  8.  China's  rights  as  a  neutral  are  to  be  fully  respected  in  future 
wars  to  which  she  is  not  a  party. 

"  9.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 

"  10.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  future  conferences  to  be  held  from 
time  to  time  for  the  discussion  of  international  questions  relative  to 
the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of 
common  policies  of  the  signatory  powers  in  relation  thereto." 

/ 
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^.  The  Chair  suggested  that  as  this  matter  was  of  such  importance 
it  mi^ht  be  fitting  to  reserve  it  for  further  discussion  until  after 
there  had  ben  time  to  study  it. 

There  followed  a  discussion  of  procedure  in  which  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Kobert  Borden,  Mr.  Koo,  Senator  I^nderwood,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  and  Senator  Schanzer  took  part,  Mr.  Koo  suggesting  that 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  discussion  by  the  full  com- 
mittee l)efore  general  questions  were  referred  to  subcommittees. 

The  following  procedure  was  adopted: 

{n)  The  heads  of  delegations  were  appointed  a  subcommittee  to 
consider  the  arrangement  of  the  different  topics  relating  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  general  com- 
mittee as  to  their  classification  and  the  order  in  which  they  should 
be  discussed. 

\())  A  general  discussion  of  topics  might  be  had  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, should  the  committee  of  the  whole  so  decide  at  that  time,  with- 
out entering  into  details,  and  in  this  way  certain  topics  might  be 
found  to  l)e  already  agreed  upon. 

(r)  Technical  experts  were  not  to  decide  any  questions  of  policy 
relating  to  matters  that  might  be  referred  to  them  in  subcommittees, 
but  were  merely  to  supply  information  and  settle  questions  of  fact. 

{d)  The  heads  of  delegations  should  arrange  the  time  for  their 
own  meeting  and  should  thereafter  advise  the  Chair  when  to  call  the 
next  meeting  of  the  conmiittee  of  the  whole. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  subject  to  call  b}'  the  Chair. 


SECOND  MEETING! — SATUBBAY,  NOVEMBEB  10,  1921,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

J'ntted  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
rnderwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Silver- 
cnivs.  Chevalier  de  Woutors. 

BrUUh  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied bv  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 
^  China. — ^Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr^  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  P. 
K.  C.  Tyau,  Mr.  C.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Kammerer. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Ricci,  Senator  All)ertini.  Ac- 
companied by  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  Mr.  Cora. 

Japan. — ^Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Ilanihara,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  XetherlarulH. — tTonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland.  Acwmpanied  by  Jonkheer  Van  StarkenlK)rgh,  Mr. 
de  Kat  Anselino. 

Portug(u. — Viscount  D'Alte.  Capt  Vasconcellos. 

Tlie  seiTetarv  general.    Acctmipanied  by  Mr.  Oslxirne. 

Interpreter,  Mr.  Camerlynck. 
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1.  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
second  meeting  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
Building,  at  11  a.  m.  Saturday  morning,  November  19, 1921. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Eoot,  Senator  Underwood ;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Car- 
tier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India) ;  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France^  Mr. 
Briand,  Mr.  Viviani.  Mr.  Sarraut ;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Sena- 
tor Eicci,  Senator  Albertini ;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince 
Tokugawa;  for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Van  Kamebeek,  Jonk- 
heer  Beelaerts  Van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco;  for  Portugal,  Viscount 
d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  Secretaries  and  Advisers  present  included :  For  the  United  States 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray ;  for  Belgiiun,  Mr.  Silvercruys,  Clieva- 
lier  de  Wouters ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr. 
Lampson;  for  China,  Dr.  Tyau,  Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee;  for  France,  Mr. 
Massigli,  Mr.  Kammerer;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  Mr. 
Cora ;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihashi ;  for  the 
Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  AngeHno. 
The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Osborne,  was  present.  Mr. 
Camerlynck  (interpreter)  was  also  present. 

REPORT  OF  srBa)MMITTEE. 

4.  The  chairman,  ISIr.  Hughes,  reported  that  the  subcommittee  of 
the  heads  of  delegations,  appointed  to  consider  the  appropriate  order 
of  procedure  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions,  had  met  on 
Thursday;  the  subcommittee  had  given  extended  consideration  to 
the  question  of  procedure  and  had  noted  that  the  Chinese  proposals, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  presented  subjects  which  could  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  headings  of  the  agenda,  and  therefore  recommended 
(1)  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  for  a  general  discussion, 
without  assigned  limits,  for  the  presentation  of  such  \'iews  as  any 
meml)er  of  the  committee  desired;  (2)  that  thereafter  the  committee 
should  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  toi)ics  listed  in  the  Agenda 
prepared  by  the  United  States;  this  would  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Proposals  made  by  the  Chinese  delegation, 
imder  the  headings  to  which  they  respectively  related ;  Nos.  9  and 
10  of  the  Proposals  did  not  appear  to  fall  specifically  under  any 
agenda  topic  but  no  objection  existed  to  their  consideration  at  any 
time  during  the  detailed  discussion.  The  chairman  added  that  the 
committ<»e  could,  of  course,  take  up  at  any  time  any  matter  it  desired. 

The  chairman  further  stated  that  the  subcommitte  was  of  the 
opinion  that  an  agreement  could  perhaps  be  more  quickly  arrived 
at  through  a  general  discussion ;  specific  matters  demanding  special 
attention  could  be  given  to  a  subcommittee  of  experts,  formed  for 
that  purpose,  who  could  be  appealed  to  for  advice  as  to  facts;  it 
had,  however,  been  decided  that  progress  could  not  be  made  if 
questions  of  principle  involving  responsibility  were  referred  to  s\\ch 
subcommittees.  Rather  than  endeavor  to  select  and  disruss  the 
topics  most  easily  agreed  upon,  it  appeared  preferable  to  go  as  far 
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as  possible  with  each  topic  in  turn,  setting  aside  difficult  points  for 
special  treatment,  because  under  each  topic  there  would  undoubtedly 
be  found  points  of  accord  and  points  of  disagreement.  To  sum  up, 
the  subcommittee  recommended  (1)  that  the  committe  should 
proceed  with  the  general  discussion  of  matters  concerning  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  questions,  whether  related  to  the  Chinese  proposals 
or  otherwise;  (2)  that  the  topics  on  the  agenda  should  next  be  taken 
np  in  order;  and  (3)  that,  in  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  Agenda, 
agreements  in  principle  should  be  sought,  and  points  not  readily 
agreed  upon  set  aside  for  such  special  treatment  as  might  be  con- 
sidered best. 

REPORT  OF  8UBC03I31ITTEE  ADOPTED. 

5.  The  report  of  the  subcommittee,  as  set  forth  by  the  chairman, 
was  adoptea  by  general  consent  and  the  chainnan  declared  that  the 
general  discussion  was  in  order. 

GENERAL  DISCITSSION  OF  CHINESE  PROPOSALS. 

6.  Admiral  Baron  Kato  then  made  the  following  statement: 

^^  1.  It  seems  to  the  Japanese  delegation  that  existing  difficulties  in 
China  lie  no  less  in  her  domestic  situation  than  in  her  external  rela- 
tions. We  are  anxious  to  see  peace  and  unity  re-established  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  but  we  want  to  ayoid  all  action  that  may 
be  construed  as  an  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cliina.  All 
that  this  conference  can  achieve  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  adjust  China's 
foreign  relations,  leaving  her  domestic  situation  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  Chinese  themselves. 

"2.  The  Japanese  delegation  wishes  to  assure  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion and  the  whole  conference  that  Japan  has  every  desire  to  culti- 
vate the  happiest  relations  with  China.  We  are  solicitous  of  making 
whatever  contributions  we  are  capable  of  toward  China's  realization 
of  her  just  and  legitimate  aspirations.  We  are  entirely  uninfluenced 
by  any  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  any  part  of  China. 
We  adhere  without  condition  or  reservation  to  the  principle,  'the 
open  door  and  eciual  opportunity '  in  China.  We  look  to  China  in 
particular  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials  essential  to  our  indus- 
trial life  and  for  foodstuffs  as  well.  In  the  purchase  of  such  mate- 
rials from  China,  as  in  all  our  trade  relations  with  that  country,  we 
do  not  claim  any  si>ecial  rights  or  privileges,  and  we  welcome  fair 
and  honest  competition  with  all  nations. 

"With  regara  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  extraterritori- 
ality, which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  questions  pro- 
|K>sed  bv  the  Chinese  ilelegation,  it  is  our  intention  to  join  with  other 
delegations  in  the  endeavor  to  come  to  an  arrangement  in  a  man- 
ner fair  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

"  We  have  come  to  this  conference  not  to  advance  our  own  selfish 
interests;  we  have  come  to  cooperate  with  all  nations  interested  for 
(he  purpose  of  assuring  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  friendship  among 
nations. 

**3.  The  Japanese  delegation  understands  that  the  iirincipal 
ohje<t  of  the  conference  is  to  establish  in  common  accord  policies 
and  principles  which  are  to  guide  the  future  actions  of  the  nations 
liere  represented.  Although  we  are  ready  to  explain  or  discuss 
any  problem  which  in  the  wisdom  of  tlie  conference  is  taken  up,  we 
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should  regret  undue  protraction  of  the  discussions  by  detailed  ex- 
amination of  innumerable  minor  matters. " 

Mr.  Sze  asked  whether  the  Chinese  delegation  could  be  furnisheil 
with  a  copy  of  Admiral  Kato's  statement;  Admirable  Kato 
i^esponded  in  the  affirmative.  The  chairman  stated  that  the  general 
discussion  opened  by  Admiral  Kato  in  this  most  happy  manner 
miffht  be  continued. 

Mr.  Briand  said  that  France,  which  has  a  common  frontier 
with  China  about  1,500  kilometers  long,  regarded  with  the  greatest 
approval  any  action  which  might  permit  that  great  country  to 
recover  its  equlibrium  under  a  democratic  rule  which  would  give 
to  the  Chinese,  as  to  the  other  nations,  all  desirable  guarantees. 
The  French  delegation  was  therefore  ready  to  look  upon  the 
body  of  the  Chinese  claims  in  the  most  favorable  spirit,  but  M. 
Briand  deemed  that,  if  the  conference  aimed  at  a  practical  result^  it 
would  be  necessarv  to  take  up  the  questions  one  after  another.  The 
greater  number  oi  the  items  of  the  Chinese  claims,  indeed,  deserved 
a  general  discussion,  each  on  its  own  merits.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  principle  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  which  France, 
on  her  part,  fully  accepted,  had  significance  only  if  a  definition 
of  the  boundaries*  of  China  were  first  determined  upon.  This  was 
sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of  proceeding  methodically  and 
of  endeavoring  to  reach  a  common  resolution  on  each  point. 

Baron  de  Cartier  then  read  the  following  statement: 

'*I  believe  it  adWsable  to  briefly  point  out  the  spirit  in  which 
Belgium  takes  up  the  examination  oi  the  questions  relating  to  the 
Far  East. 

'*  She  is  happy  to  subscribe  to  the  noble  sentiments  that  inspired 
the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
work  of  our  committee. 

"  Insofar  as  China  is  concerned,  mv  country  has  for  many  years 
maintained  important  relations  with  her,  and  has  been  among  the 
first  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
China  through  the  large  part  she  has  taken  in  the  construction  of 
its  railroad  system:  she  has  also  established  there  industrial  and 
financial  enterprises  of  importance. 

*'The  personal  experience  that  I  have  l>een  able  to  accjuire  throucrh 
sojourns  in  China  during  the  past  ^5  years,  the  evidence  of  the 
progress  that  she  has  made  during  that  period,  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  l)een  able  to  overcome  her  internal  crises,  inspire  me 
with  great  confidence  for  her  future. 

'*  Belgium  will  take  part  willingly  in  all  the  measures  that  this 
conference  may  adopt  to  insure  the  territorial  integrity  of  China 
and  to  furnish  her  with  the  means  to  overcome  her  pi-esent  diffi- 
culties. She  is  convinced  that  the  strengthening  of  governmental 
power  is  the  necessarj'  condition  of  all  progress  and  of  the  fruitful 
application  of  such  rules  as  this  conterence  might  lay  down  in 
aci-ord  with  the  (lovernment  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 

*•  Belgium  will  imreservedly  be  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  the  open 
door.  She  desii*es  to  see  assured  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
all  the  nations  the  possibility  of  sharing,  on  a  footing  of  complete 
and  genuine  equality,  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Cnina 
to  the  greatest  l)enefi*t  of  the  Chinese  people  and  of  all  humanity. 
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**She  has  heard  with  satisfaction  the  statement  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chinese  Republic  that  that  country  is  ready  to 
apply  the  policy  of  commercial  liberty  in  all  parts  of  its  territory 
without  exception.  This  commercial  liberty  will  not  produce  its 
full  effect  unless  the  nationals  of  the  powers  obtain  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  are  a  necessary  condition  of  the  full  development 
of  economic  interests. 

''  Belgium,  in  accord  with  the  powers  concerned,  is  ready  to 
consent  to  a  fair  increase  in  the  customs  duties. 

"She  will  align  herself  willingly  on  the  side  of  the  countries 
which  are  disposed  to  accept  the  gradual  abandonment  .of  their 
rights  of  jurisdiction  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  Government  shall  have 
completed  the  work  that  it  has  undertaken  and  shall  be  in  position 
to  give  assurance  of  the  many  guarantees  that  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  law  demands." 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  stated  that,  in  the  present  phase  of  the 
(Iis(nission,  there  was  not  much  for  him  to.  say  of  a  general  character 
and  at  the  same  time  of  material  importance;  he  wished,  however, 
to  seize  the  occasion  to  sav  as  the  representative  of  one  of  China's 
neighbors  that  the  Netherlands  delegation  would  be  happy  to  con- 
.si<]er  the  principles  which  China  has  laid  down  and  the  problems 
themselves  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world's  general  welfare  and 
to  examine  them  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  friendship  toward 
China.  Holland,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  said,  had  old  friends 
alonfir  the  shoi-es  of  the  Pacific ;  China  knew  that  she  was  one  of  them ; 
if  China  should  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  by 
this  conference  to  assert  her  rights,  to  declare  here  position,  and 
to  define  her  wishes,  she  might  count  on  Holland's  good  will  and  its 
willingness  to  aid  her  in  the  realization  of  legitimate  aspirations 
an<l  in  her  endeavors  toward  a  consolidation  and  stabilization  of  her 
domestic  affairs  which  were  connected  with  the  problems  affecting 
the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  add  one  word 
to  what  had  been  said  by  his  colleagues  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  a  general  order  which  had  been  raised.  His  reason  for  say- 
ing this  was  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  frequent  declara- 
tions of  the  Government  he  had  the  honor  to  represent  on  all  these 
({uestions;  for  example,  the  "open  door"  in  China,  the  integrity  of 
China  and  the  desirablity  of  leaving  China  to  work  out  its  own  salva- 
tion and  to  maintain  control  over  its  own  affairs,  and  of  substituting, 
when  circumstances  warranted,  the  noniial  processes  of  law  for 
extraterritoriality;  all  these  principles  had  been  formulated  over 
nntl  over  again  in  explicit  terms  by  the  Government  which  he 
n-presented. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  he  had  the  honor  to  state  in  the  name  of 
iIm»  Italian  delegation,  that  they  fully  Subscribed  to  the  noble  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  speakers  who  had  preceded  him.  The  Italian 
<i<Oe^tion,  he  said,  was  ready  to  examine,  together  with  the  other 
(lelefrations^  with  the  greatest  care  and  in  a  spirit  of  sincere 
.\viupathy  the  questions  relating  to  China.  It  would  give  its  sup- 
[K>rt  to  the  solutions  that  should  apix'ar  to  be  best  suite<l  to  assure 
the  free  development  of  China  and  to  guarantee  an  equality  in  foot- 
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ing  of  the  different  nations  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  progress 
of  China  and  of  conunerce  with  that  country. 

Viscount  d'Alte  said  that  the  Portuguese  delegation  saw  with 
pleasure  that  the  Delegates  of  the  other  nations  represented  at  the 
conference  had  expressed  nearly  identical  views  as  to  the  desir- 
ablity^  in  the  interests  of  all,  of  a  prosperous  and  united  China; 
he  gladly  associated  himself  with  his  colleagues  in  the  expression 
of  this  desire. 

Mr.  Sze  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  delegation  his  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  united  sympathy  and  friendship  of  the  delega- 
tions here  for  China  and  her  proposals.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
proposals  would  be  considered  in  connection  with  their  application; 
he  desired  to  reserve  to  the  Chinese  delegation  the  right  of  discus- 
sing them  in  detail  then.  But  he  was  sure  that  the  friendly  senti- 
ments as  expressed  and  the  general  spirit  of  accord  thereby  pre- 
sented would  be  greatly  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

PROPOSED  RESOLUTION  TO  EMBODY  EXISTING  AGREEMENTS. 

7.  Mr.  Root  said  he  was  quite  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Portuguese  minister,  that  a  mere  expression  of  principle  was  not. 
of  itself,  of  the  highest  value;  however,  he  believed  it  was  the  neces- 
sary first  step  toward  accomplishing  the  result  which  evidently  all 
wished  to  accomplish  in  regard  to  China.  He  said  that  perhaps  he 
might  have  a  personal  predisposition  on  account  of  having  been 
a  colleague  of  Secretary  Hay,  in  President  McKinley's  Cabinet, 
at  the  time  he  (Secretary  Hay)  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  "oi)en 
door";  he  was  immensely  pleased  at  the  unqualified  aflSrmativc 
agreement  of  the  Powers  to  that  principle.  As  he  sat  listening  to  the 
expressions  from  the  various  ddegations,  he  had  been  considering 
how  to  arrive  at  an  expression  of  the  points  covered.  It  appeared, 
he  said,  (1)  that  all  were  agreed  to  respect  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial and  administrative  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Republic;  (2) 
that  all  were  agreed  to  follow  a  policy  tending  to  secure  to  her  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  to  develop  an  effective  form  of  govern- 
ment for  herself,  under  the  new  conditions  created  by  her  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  imperial  form  of  government;  (3)  that  all  were 
agreed  that  there  should  be  an  equality  of  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  throughout  China. 

But  anvone  who  had  studied  questions  relating  to  the  Far  East 
and  the  ^Pacific  knew  that  these  same  things  had  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again;  they  were  repeated  in  1902^  1906,  and  1911 
in  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  China ;  in  the  agreement 
of  1907  between  France  and  Japan;  in  1905  at  Portsmouth  and 
in  1908  in  the  agreement  known  as  the  Takahira-Root  agreement: 
they  were  the  settled  policy  fti  the  community  of  civilized  nation*, 
an(l  he  thought  it  would  he  useful  to  restate  these  principles  all 
together;  if  the  committee  would  agree,  he  would  try  to  formu- 
late them  in  a  single  resolution  for  future  consideration.  Two 
things,  he  believed,  should  be  said  in  immediate  connection  with 
any  such  resolution:  (1)  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  a  resolu- 
tion on  existing  treaties  or  agreements,  it  was  plain  Uiat  existing 
facts  should  bo  recognized  and  that  the  agreement  to  be  fnime<K 
as-  an  expression  of  the  common  purpose,  should  make  clear  that 
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there  was  no  intention  of  interfering  with  valid  treaties  and  agree 
ments  found,  upon  examination,  to  have  created  existing  rights, 
always  leaving  to  the  possessoi*s  of  these  rights,  however,  the  power 
of  making  changes  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  China;  but  these 
limitations  on  China  should  l^e  known.  (2)  Mr.  Briand  had  asked 
what  is  China?  Mr.  Boot  believed  it  was  desirable  to  distinguish 
between  China  proper  and  the  territories  over  which  China  exer- 
cised suzerainty;  he  suggested  taking  China  proper,  for  if  the 
cmnmittee  had  to  deal  with  outlying  districts  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  only  lead  to  confusion;  it  would  be  possible  to  deal  with 
tlie  outlying  districts  later;  it  was  impossible  to  do  both  at  once: 
if  it  pleased  the  committee,  he  would  be  glad  to  present  a  resolu- 
tion in  regard  to  China  proper. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  merely  wished  to  ask  if  it  would  be  in  order 
and  proper  for  him  to  say  that  he  was  in  the  fullest  accord  with 
the  practical  suffgestion  made  by  Mr.  Root  that  he  should  make 
himself  responsible  for  drafting  the  ref?olutions  which  wei*e  destined 
to  provide  the  basis  for  the  committee's  further  labors.  No  one 
was  so  competent  as  Mr.  Root  for  this  task.  He'  would  therefore 
like  to  propose  the  formal  acceptance  of  Mr.  Root's  oflFer  by  the 
(*ommittee.  His  labors  would  constitute  a  real  advance  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problems  with  which  it  was  the  committee's 
business  to  deal. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  his  proposition  was  to  do  it,  or  to  get  some- 
one else  to  do  it. 

The  chairman  thought  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Root  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  his  purpose  in  rising  to  speak  was  to  associate 
himself  with  the  sentiments  exi)ressed  l)y  Mr.  Balfour  that  no 
l>etter  qualified  man  than  Mr.  Root  could  l)e  found  at  the  table 
to  undertiike  the  drafting  of  the  proposed  resolutions.  He  was 
all  the  more  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  as  it  would  facilitate  the 
work  and  progress  of  the  conference. 

His  colleague,  Mr.  Sze,  had  expressed  appreciation  for  the  friendly 
and  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  other  speakers  toward  China,  and 
Mr.  Koo  wished  to  extend  this  expression  to  Mr.  Root  for  his  sjTn- 
pathetic  words  and  desire  to  help. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  Mr.  Root's  reference  to  the  agreement  of  the 
conference  upon  the  three  principles  of  the  territorial  and  adminis- 
trative integrity  of  China,  the  safeguarding  of  equal  opportunity  in 
the  coinmerce  and  industry  of  China,  and  the  identification  and  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  agreements  relating  to  China  was  gratifv- 
inp.    He  was,  however,  not  certain  whether  he  had  understoocl  Mr- 
Root's  thought  correctly  as  to  the  question  "What  is  China?"    The 
confirmation  of  the  principles  of  the  territorial   integrity  should 
not  be  confined  to  China  proper,  as  appeared  to  have  been  intimated. 
Xlie  territories  of  the  Cninese  Republic  were  defined  in  its  Con- 
stitution.   The  Chinese  delegation  could  not  discuss  anv  question 
which  might  give  the  impression  of  attempting  to  modify  the  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of  China.    It  was  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  participating  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  territories  of  the  Republic  were  to  be  considered  as 
an    entitv. 
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As  regards  the  point  of  administrative  integrity,  there  was  some 
difference  in  the  existing  status  of  administration  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Generally  speaking,  the  administra- 
tion of  China  proper  formed  one  unit  and  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  Kepublic  formed  other  units.  But  this  was  an  internal  arrange- 
ment within  the  Republic  and,  so  far  as  the  outside  world  was  con- 
cerned, it  would  appear  clear  that  the  principle  of  administrative 
integrity  should  be  confirmed  for  the  Chinese  Kepublic  as  one  unit. 
Mr.  Koo  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Root,  in  drafting  his  resolu- 
tion, would  take  these  observations  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Root  replied  that  he  could  well  undei^tand  that  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Koo,  felt  bound  by  the  Chinese  constitution  and  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  consider  any  other  definition  of  China  than  that  con- 
tained therein ;  he,  however,  was  speaking  not  as  a  citizen  of  China, 
or  as  one  bound  by  its  constitution;  he  had  made  his  suggestion  in 
the  hope  that  the  committee  would  not  become  involved  in  questions 
it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  decide;  what  he  thouglit  the  committee 
should  aim  at  was  something  to  help  China ;  that  it  should  remain 
upon  ground  which  was  not  controversial.  In  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution, he  would  be  responsible  for  it;  he  had  nothmg  in  writing  at 
the  time,  but  would  have  something  to  present  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Root's  reassuring  state- 
ment. The  thought  which  he  had  wished  to  make  clear  was  that,  in 
confirming  by  resolution  the  principle  of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
China,  not  "China  proper"  alone,  which  the  Chinese  people  always 
understood  to  mean  the  22  Provinces,  but  all  the  territories  of  tlie 
Chinese  Republic  should  be  taken  as  a  basis.  The  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Republic  was  not  to  be  put  in  q^uestion,  but  merely  to  he  con- 
firmed again.  In  other  words,  the  territories  of  the  Republic*  were  to 
be  taken  as  a  whole.  And,  if,  in  Mr.  Root's  mind,  to  use  the  term 
"China  proper  "was  merely  to  indicate  the  difference  in  the  admin- 
istrative control  between  the  Provinces  and  the  outlyinif  territories 
which  equally  belonged  to  the  Chinese  Rei)ublic,  i.  e.,  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  Republic,  Mr.  Koo  did  not  desire  to  make 
any  further  remarks. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  there  might  be  as  much  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  question:  What  is  the  resolution?  as  in  dealing  with 
the  question :  What  is  China  ?  As  he  understood  it,  what  Mr.  Root  had 
in  mmd  was  that  the  committee  should  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  to 
what  degree  an  agreement  mischt  be  reached,  by  a  statement,  or  re- 
statement of  principles  alreacTy  expressed  by  everyone  present;  he 
believed  it  might  be  a  mistake  to  fail  to  take  advanttige  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  concrete  subjects;  he  iliil 
not  wish  to  minimize  the  difficultv  of  Mr.  Root's  task;  the  widest  area 
of  accord  was  desired,  not  in  order  to  prejudge  the  determination  of 

Questions,  but  to  advance  a  common  agreement;  it  was  profitless  to 
iscuss  the  terms  of  the  proposed  resolution ;  it  should  be  drafted  and 
introduced;  in  the  meantime  it  might  be  well  to  pause  until  it  was 
received;  thereafter  the  committee  could  proceed  with  the  other  mat- 
ters on  the  agenda.  The  chairman  then  suggested  Monday*  Xovem- 
lx»r  21, 1921, 4  p.  m.,  as  the  time  for  the  next  meeting. 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  PRESS. 


8.  In  regard  to  the  press,  the  chairman  said  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  each  delegation  could  make  public  its  own  statement ;  the 
head  of  each  delegation  should  inform  his  secretary  what  it  was 
desired  to  have  given  out;  he  believed  it  was  probablv  better  not 
to  release  anything  in  regard  to  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Root  had 
been  asked  to  prepare;  the  communique  to  the  press  would  consist 
of  such  remark  as  the  various  delegates  chose  to  make  public,  along 
with  the  statement  that  after  a  general  discussion  the  meeting  had 
been  adjourned. 

9.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  (12.50  p.  m.)  until  Monday,  No- 
vember 21,  1921,  4  p.  m. 


THIBD  MEBTINO— MONDAY,  NOVEMBEB  21,  4  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

United  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
I'nderwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Silvercruys, 
Mr.  Cattier. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied by  Sir  Maurice  P.  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

(kino. — ^Mt.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Tyau, 
Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Massicfli,  Mr.  Kammerer. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  All)ertini. 
Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosti,  Mr.  Cora. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato«  Prince  Tokugawa.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hanihara,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

Portug<d. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  Netherlands. — flonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  E.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van 
Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angel  ino. 

The  secretary  general.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.  Mr. 
Camerlynck,  interpreter. 

The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
third  meetiiyr  in  the  Columbus  Room,  Pan  American  Union  Building, 
at  4  p.  m.,  Monday,  November  21,  1921. 

There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes  (chair- 


»mpanied  by 

Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  I>or<l  I-iee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Sal- 
mond (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India),  accompanied  by 
Sir  Maurice  P.  Hankey  and  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China.  Mr.  Sze,  Mr. 
Koo,  Mr.  Wang,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tvau,  Mr.  Chao.  and  Mr.  Zee : 
for  Prance,  Mr.  Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand, 
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accompanied  by  Mr.  Massigli  and  Mr.  Kammerer ;  for  Italy,  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Roland!  KiccL  Senator  Albertini,  accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti- Venosta  and  Mr.  Cora ;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron 
Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Hanihara,  Mr.  Saburi, 
and  Mr.  Ichihashi  (interpreter) ;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van 
Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Dr.  E.  Moresco,  aa-om- 
panied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh  and  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino; 
for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos.  The  secretary 
general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.  Mr.  Camerljmck,  inter- 
preter. 

MINUTES. 

1.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  inquired  if  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  satisfactory.  There  being  no  objection,  he  declared 
they  would  be  considered  approved. 

POSmON   REGARDING   CHINA. 

2.  The  chairman  then  announced  that  a  point  had  been  reached 
where  it  seemed  desirable  to  form  a  definitive  statement  regarding 
the  position  of  the  powers  represented  with  regard  to  China,  and 
that  Mr.  Root  had  been  charged  with  putting  into  form  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  committee. 

3.  Mr.  Root  stated  that  he  had  prepared  a  very  brief  series  of 
proposals  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  by  the  committee^  covering  the 
points  on  which  all  seemed  to  be  in  agreement,  to  be,  so  far  as 
adopted,  a  part  of  the  conclusions  of  this  body;  that  the  resolution 
was  intentionally  limited — 

(1)  To  express  the  statements  made  by  the  representatives 
gathered  here; 

(2)  To  follow  the  terms  of  the  various  steps  and  declarations 
made  in  a  scattering  way  by  this  country  and  that  at  various  times. 

MR.    root's   remarks    INTRODUCTORY   TO    RESOLUTION    WITH    RESPECT  TO 

CHINA. 

He  added  that  there  was,  therefore,  nothing  new  contained  in  it ; 
it  being  rather  a  resume  drawn  to  form  a  united  expression  on  points 
already  covered.  Mr.  Root  felt  it  was,  on  the  whole,  desirable  to 
adhere  to  the  use  of  terms  already  frequently  employed  in  various 
treaties  and  declarations,  without  variation.  Such  agreements  have 
uniformly  used  the  expression  China.  He  did  not  think  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  define  or  expand  terms  and  therefore  used  the 
expression  China,  thus  obviating  any  difficulty  such  as  Dr.  Koo  had 
found  the  other  day  on  account  of  the  constitution. 

RESOLUTION  DRAFTED  BT  MR.  ROOT. 

4.  Mr.  Root  then  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  powers  attending  this  conference: 
"(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative  inegrity  of  China. 

"(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  opportunity 
to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  stable 
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^yemment,  overcoming  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  change  from 
the  old  and  long-continued  imperial  form  of  ^vemment. 

^^(3)  To  safeguard  for  the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  within  our  power, 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  throudiout  the  territory  of  China. 

^^(4)  To  refrain  From  taking  advantage  of  the  present  conditions 
in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the 
rights  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  states  and  from  coun- 
tenancing action  inimical  to  the  security  of  such  states. 

On  concluding,  he  said  he  hoped  these  considerations  would  meet 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  adding  that  they  did  not  appear  to 
go  any  further  than  nearly  all  of  the  nations  represented  here  had 
already  gone. 

5.  The  chairman  announced  that  this  draft  resolution  was  now 
presented  for  discussion. 

6.  Mr.  Sze,  desiring  clarification,  asked  Mr.  Root  if  in  Clause  I 
the  word  respect  included  the  idea  observe.  He  had  received  the  copy 
only  ns  he  entered  the  room,  and  desired  that  the  entire  delegation 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  consider  the  whole  resolution. 

DISCUSSION   or  CLAUSE  I. 

He  also  took  this  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Root  for  drafting  this 
resolution,  and  to  say  that  the  Chinese  delegation  appreciated  the 
spirit  that  had  guided  him  in  its  preparation. 

7.  Mr.  Root  replied  that  he  regarded  the  word  "  respect "  as  rather 
stronger  than  the  word  "  observe,"  stating  that  it  made  it  really  a 
declaration  of  the  rule  by  which  each  signatory  power  would  be 
guided  in  its  individual  conduct;  that  it  would  not  import  affirma- 
tive action ;  that  it  did  not  import  interference  by  one  country  with 
another ;  that  it  did  import  what  each  one  of  the  countries  would  do. 

8.  Admiral  Baron  Kato  asked  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  admin- 
istrative integrity  "  as  used  in  the  proposed  resolution.  lie  desired 
to  know  if  this  referred  to  political  independence,  and  was  not 
intended  to  touch  upon  interests  or  privileges  wliich  in  the  past  had 
been  granted  to  various  countries. 

9.  Mr.  Root  took  the  inquiry  of  Baron  Kato  to  refer  to  the  mean- 
inff  of  the  words  "  administrative  integrity  "  with  reference  to  their 
«ftct  up<m  privileges  that  had  already  been  granted.  He  replied 
that  this  phrase  certainly  did  not  aifect  any  privileges  accorded  by 
val'd  or  effective  grants;  that,  on  the  contrary,  respect  for  the  ad- 
ministrative integrity  of  a  country  required  respect  for  the  things 
tha*  are  done  in  the  exercise  of  its  full  sovereignty  by  an  independent 
State. 

10.  Mr.  lialfour  said  that,  in  other  words,  it  was  understoo'l  that 
this  in  no  way  barred  the  committee,  in  the  future  discussion,  from 
le'^ving  things  as  they  were  or  modifying  them.  For  example,  in 
such  matters  a.s  extra-territorialitv  or  customs  arranirements,  tlie 
committee  was  not  barred  from  making  changes,  nor  rcMiuired  to 
make  them.  The  committee  would  take  things  as  it  found  tlieni,  and 
on  this  basis  would  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  whatever  might  he 
desirable. 

11.  Mr.  Root  concurred. 
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12.  Mr.  Koo  said  that,  after  havinpf  heard  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Root  and  Mr.  Balfour,  it  was  clear  that,  while  the  first  resolution 
would  take  the  status  quo  as  a  point  of  departure,  it  was  not  ia^ 
tended  to  maintain  and  still  less  to  perpetuate  the  existing  condi- 
tions, and  would  in  no  way  preclude  the  possibility  of  removing  cer- 
tain limitations  now  existing,  which  impaired  the  enjoyment  oi  full 
sovereignty  and  administrative  inte^ity  by  China. 

13.  Tne  chairman  declared  that  it  was  not  contemplated  to  pre- 
clude discussion  of  any  question  relating  to  China ;  that  China  was  a 
sovereign  and  independent  State,  and  had  her  administrative  au- 
tonomy except  as  limited  by  restrictions  which  may  have  been 
placed  upon  it  through  valid  engagements ;  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  committee  to  remove  or  modify  some  of  these  restrictions,  but 
that  those  would  be  particular  questions.  He  then  inquired  if  there 
were  any  further  questions  on  Clause  I,  adding  that,  if  not,  Mr. 
Balfour  desired  to  ask  a  question  re^^arding  Clause  II. 

14.  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  desired  to  put  a  question  of  a  gen- 
iM-jil  nature  abet  the  character  of  the  document  under  considera- 
tion ;  namely,  whether  it  was  intended  as  a  working  basis,  to  clarify 
the  existing  situation  and  to  bring  the  committee  down  to  business, 
or  as  a  draft  of  an  eventual  declaration  or  agreement  between  the 
powers.     He  inquired  if  that  were  the  case,  whether  it  was  contem- 

Clated  that  such  an  eventual  declaration  would  create  obligatioiiiJ 
etween  the  powers  as  among  themselves,  or  simply  between 
each  vis-a-vis  China;  and,  further,  what  would  be  the  position 
of  each  of  the  powers  shoidd  China's  sovereignty  or  administra- 
tive integrity  be  threatened  by  some  power  in  the  future?  He  ob- 
served that  precise  information  on  this  point  was  desirable,  but  that 
if  this  were  not  the  proper  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman, 
to  raise  the  question,  he  would  bring  it  up  again  later. 

15.  The  chairman  replied  that  perhaps  the  committee  should  not 
anticipate  at  this  moment  the  question  of  what  agreements  might 
issue  irom  this  conference,  and  stated  that  the  effort  now  was  simply 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  committee  in  order  that  some  progress  might 
be  recorded.  He  explained  that  it  had  seemed  possible  to  gather  up 
into  one  resolution  the  statements  and  declarations  which  had  been 
made  regarding  China,  and  to  use  such  a  resolution  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  proceed.  He  added  that  were  this  resolution  accepted,  it 
might  then,  if  desired,  be  presented  to  a  drafting  committee;  that  it 
was  not  a  convention,  but  a  resolution  by  the  committee. 

10.  Mr.  Viviani  wished  to  be  informed  what  distinction  this  docu- 
ment established  between  the  past  and  the  present,  as  it  seemed  to 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two.  All  the  powers  were 
agreed  to  respect  the  integrity  of  China.  In  the  past  certain  treaties 
had  been  concluded,  certain  contracts  had  been  entered  into.  He 
incjuired  if  it  was  understood  that  these  treaties  and  contracts  were 
to  remain  in  force,  and  that  they  were  not  necessarilv  subject  to 
revision.  He  understood  that  situation  would  be  as  follows:  As  to 
private  contracts,  and  in  conformity  with  the  legislation  universally 
a(l()i)ted,  thoy  could  not  be  infringed  upon.  As  to  treaties  and  agree- 
ments concluded  between  Governments,  they  were  neither  annulled 
nor  automatically  submitted  to  revision;  t\\oy  might,  however,  be 
ivvised  in  certain  cases  by  agreement  between  China  and  the  powers 
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whether  this  agreement  were  between  China  and  a  single  power,  or 
between  China  and  all  the  powers  represented  at  the  conference. 
Mr.  Viviani  wished  to  be  informed  whether  there  was  complete  agree- 
ment on  this  point. 

china's  tariff. 

17.  Mr.  Root  replied  that  this  paper  did  not  contemplate  a  treaty, 
or  an  expression  to  China ;  but  rather,  written  together,  an  expres- 
sion of  views  between  the  powers  other  than  China,  of  the  same  char- 
acter already  seen  in  the  various  exchanges  of  notes  and  declara- 
tions; an  expression  of  present  intention  and  purposes,  with  the 
desire  4o  learn  where  the  nation  represented  stood  together  as  the 
result  of  these  various  scattered  statements  and  declarations,  and 
not  to  make  a  contract.  Mr.  Root  continued  to  explain  that  it  was 
based  upon  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  China, 
which  we  have  all  had  repeatedly  declared.  This  involved  the  power 
and  authority  of  China  to  make  agreements.  So  far  as  China  had 
freely  made  agreements,  grants,  or  treaties,  respect  for  her  sover- 
eignty required  respect  for  her  valid  and  responsible  acts.  It  did 
not  apply  to  any  wish  any  of  the  delegates  mignt  have  to  modify  any 
of  those  agreements,  not  by  depriving  her  of  any  of  her  rights  or 
authority  as  a  sovereign  State,  but  by  applying  to  them  the  jreneral 
wish  to  aid  China.  This  did  not  prevent  the  possible  fulfillment 
of  the  committee's  desire  to  help  China  by  modifications  in  her  favor ; 
for  example,  China  had  made  a  series  of  agreements  regarding  cus- 
toms duties.  Personally,  Mr.  Root  was  much  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  tariffs  which  she  might  charge.  She  had  limited  herself  to  5  ])er 
c'ent.  Now  the  recognition  of  China's  administrative  integrity  in- 
volved respect  for  those  limiting  treaties.  In  Mr.  Root's  opinion  all 
should  agree  to  assist  China  by  permitting  her  to  modify  these  trea- 
ties by  increasing  the  limit  upon  the  customs  duties,  and  so  to  enlarge 
here  revenues. 

• 

ROOT    RESOLUTION.      DISCUSSION    OF    CLAUSE    II. 

18.  Mr.  Balfour  asked  permission  to  raise  a  question  in  coniuH-tion 
with  the  followinc  words  in  the  last  two  lines  of  Article  II :  ''over- 
a>ming  the  diiBculties  incident  to  the  change  from  the  old  and  long- 
continued  imperial  form  of  government." 

One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  British  Empire  delegation  had  pointed 
out  that  these  words  might  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  pref- 
erence for  one  form  of  government  rather  than  another.  lie  thought 
that  he  and  liis  colleagues  in  the  British  Empire  delegati(m  were  all 
in  favor  of  the  Republic  in  preference  to  the  old  aut<KM-atic  iv«rime, 
but  they  were  op])osed  to  any  interference  with  the  decision  of  the 
Chinese  people  themselves  as  to  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  might  prefer  to  live.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  words  were 
necessary,  and  thought  they  might  possibly  lead  to  difficulties.  The 
point  was  one  of  drafting  rather  than  substance. 

19.  Mr.  Root  apreed  that  the  words  were  not  necessary.  It  luul 
not  occun^ed  to  him  that  they  expressed  any  opinion  w  ith  regard  to 
one  form  of  government  or  another;  they  referred  simply  t<)  a 
change  that  had  been  made.     He  then  spoke  briefly  alH)ut  the  diffi- 
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culties  other  countries  had  had  to  face  after  making  a  decided 
change  from  a  long-established  form  of  government,  adding  that 
the  intention  was  to  reach  an  agreement  to  help  China  have  her 
chance,  but  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  out  those  words. 
The  words  were  then  stricken  from  the  draft. 

20.  The  chairman  stated  that  if  there  were  no  further  remarks 
on  Clause  II,  Clause  III  would  be  considered. 

THE  RESOLUTION.      CLAUSES  HI  AND  IV. 

21.  Senator  Schanzer  desired  to  ask  information  with  regard  to 
Clauses  III  and  IV.  As  to  No.  Ill :  He  believed  the  phrase  "  so  far. 
as  it  is  within  our  power"  weakened  the  expression  of  th^will  of 
the  powers  for  perfect,  equal  opportunity,  and  suggested  that  they 
be  omitted.  With  regard  to  Clause  IV:  He  thought  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  demands  which  might  abridge  rights  al- 
ready existing,  and  demands  for  new  concessions.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Clause  IV  did  not  exclude  such  demands,  but  desired 
to  know  if,  under  its  provisions,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  country  to 
ask  for  a  concession  under  the  present  circumstances. 

A  discussion  of  Clause  III  followed. 

22.  Mr.  Root  answered  that  the  expression  "  so  far  as  it  is  within 
our  power  "  was  intended  to  limit  the  expression  of  intention  strictly 
to  the  individual  competency  of  each  of  the  powers;  to  make  it 
certain  that  no  nation  was  attempting  to  do  anything  outside  of  its 
competency.  Continuing,  he  stated  that  the  series  of  declarations 
began  with  the  diflFerent  powers  having  spheres  of  intimacy  in  China, 
in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Secretary  Hay,  in  1899,  asking  those 
powers  having  spheres  of  interest  to  agree,  (1)  that  each  power 
having  such  sphere  of  interest  would  not  interfere  with  the  treaty 
rights  of  others  on  leased  territory;  (2)  that  the  Chinese  tariff  of 
the  time  being  should  apply  to  all  ports  within  such  spheres,  and  to 
all  commodities;  (3)  that  each  power  should  agree  to  equality  of 
harbor  dues  and  railroad  rates  in  all  such  spheres  of  interest-  The 
phrase  Questioned  by  Mr  Schanzer  did  limit  the  expression,  accord- 
ing to  mi\  Root,  but  he  believed  rightfully  so  and  approved  of  it. 

R(XYr   RESOLUTION.      CLAUSE    III    AMENDED. 

2l\,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  such  lieing  the  case,  he  ventured  to  ask 
Mr.  Root  whether  his  policy  would  not  be  better  served  by  amending 
tlie  wordiiig  to  read  as  follows:  "To  use  their  influence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eflectually  establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations 
throughout  the  territory  of  China." 

24.  This  amendment  was  accepted. 

25.  Discussion  on  Senator  Schanzer's  quCvStion  with  regard  to 
Clause  IV  was  then  taken  up. 

R(Kyr   RESOLUTION.      CUVCSE   IV   DISCUSSED. 

26.  Mr.  Root  said  that  this  clause  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
Senator  Schanzer,  or  himself,  going  to  China  and  seeking  a  conces- 
sion, because  it  referred  especially  to  concessions  that  would  abridge 
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the  rights  of  others  and  it  was  intended  that  no  one  should  undertake 
to  destroy  the  rights  others  had  already  acquired. 

27.  There  followed  a  discussion  of  the  word  "abridge,"  Mr. 
Salmond  inquiring  whether  it  meant  to  infringe. 

Mr.  Koot  defined  it  as  meaning  to  reduce,  or  diminish,  a  right  by 
infringing  or  by  procuring  a  right  destructive  of  another's  existing 
or  future  rights. 

28.  The  chairman  explained  that  to  "  abridge  the  rights "  did 
not  refer  exclusively  to  a  particular  vested  right  of  an  individual, 
because  nations  had  treaties  authorizing  them  or  their  citizens  "  to 
acquire  further  rights";  that  it  was  broader  and  went  beyond  that 
particular  case,  having  to  \leal  with  cases  where  there  were  rights 
guaranteed  by  China  and  protected  bv  these  treaties;  that  any  at- 
tempt to  obtain  rights  for  one  power  tnat  would  detract  from  rights 
already  vested  in  the  nationals  of  another  power,  by  some  valid 
engagement  with  the  Government  of  China,  would  constitute  an 
effort  to  abridge. 

!29.  Mr.  Balfour  understood  from  Mr.  Root  that  Clause  III  dealt 
with  the  principle  of  "the  open  door,"  and  Clause  IV  with  special 
rights  acquired  by  this  or  that  individual  in  China.  He  also 
gathered  that  the  idea  was  to  prevent  any  Power  from  interfering 
with  any  rights  already  given  to  individuals  or  States.  If  that 
were  so,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  language  was  accurate  and  ade- 
quate. He  did  not,  however,  (juite  underhand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "security"  in  the  last  line,  i.  e.,  how  the  "security  of  any 
State  would  be  affected. 

After  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Balfour  withdrew  this 
latter  criticism. 

30.  The  chairman  inquired  whether  anyone  desired  to  raise  any 
further  objection,  and  observed  that  the  corrections  already  made 
were  these:  In  Clause  II,  to  omit  the  words  following  the  words 
"stable  government";  and  in  Clause  III,  to  change  tlie  wording 
of  the  first  lines  by  substituting  for  "  to  safeguard  for  the  world,  so 
far  as  it  is  within  our  power,"  the  words,  to  use  their  influence 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  establishing  and  maintaining."' 

31.  Mr.  Koo  suggested  that  it  would  be  preferable  not  to  mention 
China  among  the  declaratory  powers,  but  to  have  the  introductory 
sentence  read  as  follows:  "It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  powers 
attending  this  conference,  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit,  the  Ignited 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal." 

32.  This  amendment  was  adopted. 

33.  There  being  no  further  objection,  the  chairman  suggested  that 
he  call  upon  each  delegation  to  ask  whether  it  approved  of  the  reso- 
lution as  corrected. 

*H,  Each  delegation  was  called,  and  all  unanimously  approved. 

35.  The  form  in  which  the  resolution  was  finally  adopted  is  as 
follows: 

*'  It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  powers  attending  this  conference 
hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit,  the  United  States  of  America,  Bel- 
gium, the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  tlie  Xetherlaiuls, 
and  Portugal : 

'•(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence  and  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative  integrity  of  China; 
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^^(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrased  opportunity 
to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  stable 
government ; 

^^(3)  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  throughout  the  territory  of 
China ; 

^^(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  the  present  conditions 
in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge  the 
rights  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  States  and  from  counte- 
nancing action  inimical  to  the  security  of  such  States.'' 

36.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  resolution  public  forthwith. 

37.  The  meeting  adjourned  at  6  p.  m.,  to  meet  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, November  22,  at  11  o'clock. 


FOURTH  MEETING^TUBSDAT,  KOVEMBEB  22,  11  A.  K. 

PR£S£NT. 

United  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Relcfhim, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  SilVercruys. 
Mr.  Cattier. 

Hritish  Kmfiire, — Mr.  "Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  (ledde^. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  I^mpson. 

Fmure. — Mr.  Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Kammerer. 

(hJfui, — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Tyau. 
Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee. 

Itali/, — Senator  Sclianzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  AllK»r- 
tini.     Accompanied  by  .Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Fileti. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Ilanihara,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Saito. 

Th'  Xctherlandn, — »Tonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  E.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van 
Starkenl)orgh.  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portu(jaL — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

Tlie  secretary  general.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Canier- 
lynck,  interpreter. 

1.  The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
ern Questions  w«s  hehl  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Tnion  Buihling  II  a.  m.  Xoveml)er  2*2,  19*21. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor I^)dge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood:  for  Belgium,  Bai*on  de 
Cartier:  for  tlie  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  liord  I-iee,  Sir  Auck- 
lnn<l  (loddcs.  Sir  Rol^crt  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  Xew  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India):  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang:  for  France,  Mr. 
Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarnuit;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Sen- 
ator Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron' 
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Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa;  for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karne- 
beek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco;  for  Portugal, 
Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Va«joncellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present : 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray ;  for  Belgiiun, 
Mr.  Silvercruys,  Mr.  Cattier;  for  thp  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson ;  for  China,  Dr.  Tyau,  Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zoe ;  for 
France,  Mr.  Mssigli,  Mr.  Kammerer ;  for  Italy,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Fileti ; 
for  Japan,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Saito;  for  Tlie  Nether- 
lands, Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  present.    Mr.  Camerlynck  (interpreter)  was  also  present. 

MINUTES  OF  LAST  MEETING  APPROVED. 

4.  In  opening  the  meeting  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  remarked, 
that,  if  there  were  no  corrections  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee's 
last  meeting,  they  would  be  considered  approved. 

riTRTHER  METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE  TO  BE  F0LIX)WED. 

a.  The  chainnan  then  said  that,  under  the  head  of  questions  re- 
lating to  China,  the  committee  had  progressed  up  to  the  point  of  re- 
cording an  accord  respecting  the  four  principles  stated  yesterday. 
He  then  read  the  first  of  these  principles  and  also  No  1-a  of  the  Chi- 
nese proix>sals  and  said  there  had  l>een  some  question  in  regard  to 
the  word  '^respect ":  the  meanings  of  both  ''  observe  "  and  '*  respect  " 
were  embraced  in  the  one  word  ''  respect,''  he  assumed  that  the  decla- 
ration of  principle  contained  in  No.  1-a  had  already  been  adopted. 
In  regard  to  the  1-b  he  said  that  this  was  a  statement  of  China's 

Kolicy  and  of  her  willingness  to  do  genemlly  what  several  powers 
ad  asked  lier  to  do  individually ;  there  seemed  no  need  to  discuss  it. 
The  next  one  of  the  Chinese  proposals  to  l)e  dealt  with  under  the 
head  of  political  questions  or  territorial  and  administrative  (jues- 
tions  was  No.  5.  China  had  asked  that  restricticms  (m  Chinese  ad- 
minstration  action  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible:  that,  of  course, 
would  require  the  formal  assent  of  the  powei-s  concerned,  but  it 
might  lie  the  intentions  of  the  powei's  to  forego  rights  in  resj^ect  to 
existing  limitations.  He  suggested  that  China  state  what  the  limi- 
tations were  which  she  desired  to  have  removed:  this  would  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  and,  if  it  wei-e  found  that  there  was 
one  in  regard  to  which  there  was  agreement,  it  could  be  I'econled: 
or  the  desire  might  be  to  postpone  consideration  in  some  cases,  or  to 
refer  questions  to  a  subcommittee  of  experts,  not  for  advice  as  to 
policy  but  for  information  as  to  exact  facts.  The  chairman  asked 
whether  this  order  of  procedure  was  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sze,  referring  to  1-b  of  the  Chinese  proposals,  said  that 
this  general  declaration  absorbed  all  particular  declarations  on  this 
snbj^  made  by  China  to  individual  powers  in  the  past.  China's 
ten  proposals  had  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  tentative 
agenda;  he  thought  it  would  be  best  to  follow  the  order  of  these 
proposals,  taking  up  general  principles  and  later  on  the  application 
of  these  principles  including  special  cases;  China  was  now  asking 
the  Powers  to  agree  to  certain  general  principles. 
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The  chairman  replied  that  his  suggestion  liad  sprung  fmm  the 
thought  that  the  committee  ^*esterday  had  made  a  statement  of  the 
general  principles  to  be  applied;  however,  there  was  not  the  slighte  t 
desire  to  preclude  a  further  discussion  of  general  principles;  he 
feared  that,  in  such  a  further  discussion,  general  terms  would  be 
used  which  really  had  special  applications  in  the  minds  of  the 
speakers;  he  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  take  up  special 
points;  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  fifth  Chinese  proposal,  how 
can  there  be  a  general  discussion  of  this  unless  the  committee  knew 
what  particular  limitations  China  wished  removed,  and  what  the 
facts  were  in  regard  to  these  limitations.  His  only  desire  was  to 
aid  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  general  principles  presented  last  Satunlay 
were  more  or  less  interlocking,  depending  on  each  other;  it  would 
therefore  be  difficult  to  treat  one  topic  apart  from  the  others;  for 
instance,  Nos.  5  and  fi  of  the  Chinese  proposals  were  natural  corol- 
laries to  what  had  already  been  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  in  intervening  in  the  discussion  he  had  to 
confess  that  all  his  sentiments  favored  the  procedure  suggested  by 
the  chairman.  It  was  perfe(  tly  true,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sze,  that 
these  quoj-tions  were  interlaced,  and  it  was  possible  without  irrel- 
evance to  proceed  from  one  to  another.  If,  however,  the  committee 
was  to  deal  only  with  generalities,  it  would  be  a  morning  wasted. 
The  sooner  the  committee  condescended  to  details,  the  sooner  would 
practical  results  be  reached.  The  committee  had  already  discussed 
generalties  and  agreements  on  these  could  not  be  more  complete. 
That  goal  had  already  been  reached.  What  now  had  to  be  con- 
sidered was  how-  to  carry  out  the  principles  in  practical  detail.  In 
this  he  hoped  that  the  committee  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  chair. 

Dr.  Koo  said  he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Balfour 
that  mere  agreement  in  general  principles  was  not  so  important  as 
their  ap})lication  to  concrete  cases.  The  situation  before  the  con* 
ference,  however,  was  not  so  complicated  as  it  appeared.  The 
Chinese  delgation  would  be  prepared  to  proceed  to  discussion  of 
specific  determinations,  if  it  were  understood  by  the  committee  that, 
in  the  first  place,  the  adoption  of  the  four  principles  did  not  imply 
a  termination  of  discussion  on  general  principles,  and  that  in  the 
second  place,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last  two  points  in 
the  Chinese  proposals,  all  the  other  principles  proposea  by  the 
Chine-e  delegation  were  really  corollaries  of  the  four  principles 
already  adopted  and  were  therefore  covered  by  the  latter. 

The  chairman  thought  there  was  a  very  narrow  difference,  if  any; 
the  idea  had  been  to  have  a  general  discussion  and  then  to  proceed 
to  special  topics  in  accordance  with  the  Ameri(*an  agenda.  After 
the  general  discussion  it  had  become  clear  that  the  committee  was 
ready  to  adopt  a  resolution;  1-a  and  1-1),  *^.  5.  ami  H  related  to 
the  territorial  and  administrative  integritv  of  China;  on  the  basis 
of  the-e  we  have  established  a  general  principle.  C  and  I)  of  the 
agenda  (oj>en  door  andt'oncessions)  corresponde*!  with  Xo-.  2,0,  and  7 
of  the  Chinese  proposals:  as  concerned  a  general  principle  the  com* 
niittee  could  not  prcx^eed  further  in  ivgard  to  the  ''•i>pen  u< or."  (J  of 
the  agenda  naturally  brought  up  paragraph  4  of  the  i>roposals:  but 
Xos.  9  and  10  of  the  proposals,  which  did  not  specifically  refer  to 
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China,  and  were  of  a  very  general  application,  could  be  taken  at  an 
appropriate  time  later  on.  The  chairman  thought  it  could  be 
aasumed  that  the  committee  did  not  agree  that  everything  in  the 
Chinese  proposals  was  covered  by  the  principles  adopted  yesterday, 
which  must  stand  by  themselves;  that  did  not  mean,  however,  that 
any  point,  which  China  or  any  other  power  wished  to  bring  up, 
should  not  be  discussed. 

The  chairman's  remarks  being  absented  to  by  the  members  of  the 
committee,  including  the  delegates  of  China,  he  suggested  that  the 
discussion  might  be  continued  on  the  subjects  of  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative integrity;  having  in  mind  the  general  principle  already 
adopted.  No.  l~b  of  the  Chinese  proposals  might  be  taken  up.  Ife 
understood  that  Mr.  Briand  had  suggested  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  regard  to  this  topic. 

Mr.  Briand  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  the  procedure  sugge  ted ; 
that  he  believed  the  committee  might  proceed  using  what  had  been 
adopted  yesterday  as  a  basis;  there  was  no  use  in  postponing  differ- 
ences; such  a  procedure  led  to  no  solutions;  it  was  better  to  proceed 
to  settle,  so  far  as  possible,  special  questions ;  should  they  prove  too 
difficult,  they  could  be  referred  to  special  committees,  who  might 
prepare  drafts  for  discussion  by  the  committee. 

The  chairman  said  that,  as  no  discussion  of  1-b  (Chine.'^e  pro- 
posals) was  desired,  this  beins:  an  undertaking  China  was  prepared 
to  give,  paragraph  5  might  be  taken  up  next,  and  the  committee 
would  hear  from  those  present  what  limitations  it  was  desired  to 
have  removed,  prior  to  aiscussing  them. 

ACCEPTANC  BY  THE  OOMMIITEE  OF  XO.  1-B  OF  CHINESK  PROl'OSAI.S. 

6.  Mr.  Briand  asked,  whether  it  was  undei'stood  that  the  comniittee 
might  at  any  time  accept  or  decline  China's  offer  included  in  l-b. 

The  chairman  thought  it  might  be  in  order  to  record  the  com- 
mittee's approval  and  asked  for  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  Each 
delegation  present  voted  "Aye,"  and  the  chairman  announce*!  it 
as  a  vote. 

SITGQESTION    BY    SENATf>R    UNDERWOOD    FOR    APPOINTMENT    OF    SIBCOM- 
MITTEE  TO  STUDY  QUESTION  OF  CIIIN*>?E  RfiVKNl'E. 

7.  Senator  Underwood  said  that,  with  the  approval  of  his  Amer- 
ican and  Chinese  colleagues,  he  desired  to  make  a  suggestion.  The 
committee  had  already  a«:reed,  he  said,  to  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  government  and  the  integrity  of  Chinese 
territory,  out  it  was  well  known  that  a  government  could  not  be 
strong  enough  to  meet  its  outside  obligations  imless  it  had  an  adec^uate 
revenue.  China  had  grave  difficulty,  at  the  present  time,  in  raising 
sufficient  revenue ;  the  main  source  of  revenue  was  the  customs  dues, 
which  were  entirely  inade(]^uate ;  some  understanding  might  l)e 
reached  relative  to  this  question  and  the  source  and  amount  of  cus- 
toms revenues  in  the  future;  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts 
in  the  case  would  be  necessary;  until  the  facts  were  available  there 
was  no  foundation  on  which  to  base  a  discussion.  He  suggesteil 
therefore  that  the  matter  be  referred  in  some  way  to  a  comniittee  for 
adequate  investigation  and  a  rej)ort  of  facts  and  conchisions 


Till'  ■  a  those  present  would  agree  to 

tlioiiL'!  f  -^      -%»nd  the  question  of  the  Chinese 

^xnK'i:'  ..uiictee.    He  hoped,  however,  that 

desire   •  .   .rviR-e  would  not  be  too  narrowly 

foaicl   '  ^       «.  British  Government  had  agreed 

used    ^'  -.j*uid  be  raised  from  5  per  cent  to 

si)eak<  ,-  V  iunese  Government  would  remove 

point-  r    jirrier  to  internal  trade.    He  hoped 

can  !  ^    xchnied  from  the  conrnfyttee's  pur- 

Avli:ii  .   -^  hoped  would  not  be  excluded  was 

fiK  -1^  (in  customs  revenues)  should  be 

aid  (  le  jr»?ueral  administration  of  China. 

A'  ina  was  laboring,  to  which  the  chair- 

^^  (I .  .r^fd,  ilid  undoubtedly  create  some  diffi- 

tl:t }.  V.  'jiat  inevitable  questions  collateral  to 

in^  >   aritf  would  not  be  excluded  from  the 

lai'  ^.  .  .\-«»iis  was  he  himself  to  get  information 

'  .  .^  would- not  be  circumscribed  by  tech- 

coi  ^     r  of  its  activities. 

tin  _      Ai  what  Mr.  Balfour  had  just  said  was 

til  .  v.i  what  had  gone  before;  nothing  which 

^^  .\  as  of  more  importance  than  the  ques- 
•:  would  not  do  to  set  up  two  conunittees, 

1  — .'U  of  revenue  and  the  other  the  question 

I  •  ^  .4  ^iiiirle  committee  to  deal  with  the  whole 

L'  i".  Tuderwood  assented  to  this  amplification 

i  >     -hairman  continued   that   this  question 

w    try  close  examination  by  the  most  expert 
'  ^  .w   iiake  suggestions  as  to  who  they  desired 

^.  ^  'Ami  the  Italian  dele^jation  was  quite  pre- 

v>jti  to  have  a  technical  investigation  as  sug* 

.  ci^^«K^H.l  and  as  amplified  by  the  chairman 

,   A,  however,  to  have  the  committee  consist 

^  t'vjH^rts  and  delegates,  so  that  the  responsi- 

.    *^ii  .^parated;  he  suggested  that  each  delega- 

V  *s  to  the  committee. 

.1  lie  fully  rei^ognized  the  importance  of  the 

'v:!»iii»r  Viulerwood  and  he  was  quite  ready  to 

:  .1  uKVting  of  a  committee  of  experts  for  the 

.     :  au  liil  question:  but  it  seemetl  to  him  that  the 

^  ^    ui'  K»weil,  and  that  a  discussion  must  lie  under- 

!mios.     The  committee,  he  said,  must  know 


.«. » 


.^    ^  ii::ttioa  meant  by  the  wording  of  paragraph  5. 

..,^   >  iitionttnl  by  a  de  facto  situation.     For  50  or 

,^  .   i.^ide  to  the  powei-s  a  series  of  concessions,  some 

.s.  »v,  <>ihei*s  of  an  administrative  nature.     What 

^    fc  ^>t»  iv?.iitution  she  demanded?     The  committee 

.    t  \>  ii>  ir**ing-    Mr.  Sarraut  took  as  an  example  the 

„«'n  uorlality.     One  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 

vxta    i^tlicidt  the  ivnunciation  of  this  was  that  they 

,  .:hU\  for  the  protection  of  tlie  life  and  property  of 

V    >N  U.N  C'hina  in  a  |H>sition  to  furnish  equivalent  guar- 
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anties  ?  No  doubt  the  financial  question  was  of  very  great  importance 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  key  to  the  other  problems  because  its  solution 
was  necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Chinese  (lovernment;  but 
before  it  was  taken  up  the  precise  meaning  of  paragraph  5  must  be 
determined. 

The  (hairman  remarked  that  what  Mr.  Sarraut  had  said  was  closely 
in  line  with  his  own  ideas ;  he  had  not  thought  of  having  a  vote  at  that 
time  in  re^rd  to  the  fifth  Chinese  proposal ;  the  committee  could  not 
deal  with  it  without  knowing  what  it  was  about  and  China  must  fur- 
nish information  as  to  what  she  wanted.  But,  as  the  committee  was 
discussing  the  question  of  limitations,  knowing  that  there  were 
restrictions  having  to  do  with  revenue,  Senator  Underwood  had  sug- 
gested that  a  start  be  made  by  taking  them  uj).  The  chairman  did 
not  believe  that  this  proposal  was  in  conflict  with  what  Mr.  Sarraut 
had  said.  The  question  at  the  moment  was:  Should  there  be  a  sub- 
committee appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  revenue  to  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  two  experts  appointed  by  each  delegation? 
Each  delegation  would,  of  course,  want  to  be  most  expertly  advised. 

Mr.  Koo  l)elieved  that  the  question  of  revenue  was  one  oi  the  most 
important  questions  and  that  Senator  Underwood's  suggestion  had 
l>een  made  with  a'view  as  much  to  its  importance  as  to  the  expediting 
of  progress  in  the  committee.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the 
method  of  approach  suggested  by  Mr.  Sarraut  was  logical  and  prob- 
ably susceptible  of  more  rapid  progress  in  the  long  run.  The  present 
situation  m  China  had  not  arisen  in  one  day;  it  dated  back  in  its 
origin  80  years.  It  was  due  to  treaties  made  in  circumstances  when 
China  was  precluded  from  expressing  her  will  freely.  A  situation 
had  now  arisen  which  was  not  only  full  of  danger  for  China's  future, 
but  a  cause  of  anxiety  for  the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  China  knew  that 
the  cumulative  results  of  80  years  could  not  be  wiped  off  at  this  con- 
ference, but  the  Chinese  dele^tion  felt  that  a  serious  effort  should  be 
made  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  the  relations  between  China  and  the 
powers  here  in  the  conference  as  well  as  all  other  treaty  powers.  Mr. 
Sarraut's  suggestion  coincided  with  that  of  the  Chinese  delegation. 
The  Chinese  delegation  had  in  fact  prepared  a  list  of  specific  ques- 
tions which  it  thought  should  be  aiscussed  at  the  conference  not 
necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an  immediate  solution  for  every 
one  of  them,  but  with  the  idea  of  surveying  the  ground  and  knowing 
where  China  and  the  other  powers  represented  at  the  conference  stood. 

There  were  two  points,  however,  which  the  Chinese  delegation 
could  not  overemphasize:  (1)  A  stop  must  be  put  to  further  en- 
croachments on  the  administrative  ana  territorial  integrity  of  China 
and  a  line  must  be  drawn  to  safeguard  the  future;  and  (2)  an 
earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
existing  limitations  and  infringements  upon  China's  exercise  of  her 
sovereign  right&  The  resolutions  adopted  yesterday  were  appar- 
wtly  intended  to  safeguard  the  future  of  China,  but  present  condi- 
tions should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  their  amelioration,  because 
sacfa  a  step  would  be  as  much  in  the  general  interest  as  in  that  of 
China.    It  would  advance  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

It  was  with  this  spirit  that  the  Chinese  delegation  asked  the 
privilege  to  present  to  the  ccHnmittee  a  list  of  concrete  questions 
which  mig^t  De  put  generally  in  two  classes:  (1)  Those  limitations 
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tti^  i»a«i;t«yk«jwi»;  in  CLaa  of  lonne»  |MMt  oAob.  the  ynmrntst  of 
i^tfk^  U*0^  in  f«rtA;r.  puta  of  Giiacae  Uniiorf  wludi  kad  aot 

^/tf'^T*  tt,i,<*^,l^f\  to  tr**-*y  or  (  r.  t.x^  ar.  i  th*  *?*tar.ll=rjDettt  of  for- 
^,<ry*  «»r*'»^-^  >U/ or,*  .r.  ^V.  t-jl.  T>.^^i^  o^^^^loii*  vo<iM  be  pw^ 
«r^»f>/)  »t  (tr.^  ''fmiXf^Jtt^'-*.  x^xr  hjm^.x.'z^  At  tr.^  present  na^^ms 
i}^»^  i'.liin^n^  4^hgAtlfm  wm  rcadir  to  discHi  teiiff  sntoDomj.  if  the 
tifruuidJI/hh  (UmriA.     71^  Mpp^AnUoitBt  of  a  gobcoimittee  voold 

Mr  K/^/  w'mlt^l  to  f>r/ir«t  o«]t  tfafti  the  Chiime  teriff  qneatioii  hftd 
two  MMfftf^  fnftfn^ljr,  the  political  ftod  the  terhnirftl  ftftpect&  Hie 
ij^hxiu^  «iq>errt  fttfniU}  ^-ertainlj  be  exftndiied  bjr  &  sobeoniiinttee  of 
HXp^ftiM.  f/fit  ft  ^#;nenJ  diiictimfm  bj  the  eommhtee  of  the  whole  oo 


i\m  \ffAiiu:fi\  mK{r^9t±  of  the  fiutssftioa  woald  be  ezeeedindy  osefuL  If 
it  WM  ilmir^A  xfj  Hih  eominittee.  be  woald  ^jftdly  niftSe  ft  stfttement 
of  the  tftriff  (\%i0mifm  in  recipe^rt  of  its  genend  ft^eclB. 

'lli^t  i'\\HtrxftiiXi  TMxttixVM  that  if  the  Chinese  detection  was  pre- 
pjiH'/l  Ut  tiiHkc  a  «<taf<'.ffi*'rit  on  thi.s  or  any  other  f|uestion«  there  was 
no  objV/rtif/n* 

Hir  lUpiHfft  JUffflexi  Hair]  thftt^  aft  he  nndentood  the  propoeal  mftde 
\fy  H#;nat/;r  Underwork] ^  itft  purpose  was  to  forwftrd  the  second  reso- 
hiiufxi  a^iopierj  xni  the  previons  day.  It  hftd  been  well  pointed  out 
iimi  ft  ^UufU'  iiovi'rxitfU'.iii  n'^juircu  a  stable  and  adec|uate  revenoe. 
(UjfttHM\tumi]y  it  ap[^.ftrerl  desirable  that  the  question  ^ould  be 
rsf«)rn*4l  to  a  NulKy>mmittee  in  order  that  the  committee  mi^t  have 
a  n^port  as  Up  what  was  pra^iicable,  and  mi^ht  enter  a  discussion 
wiUi  full  knowli)<]^e  and  arrive  at  an  agre^nent.  This  appeared 
V(^ry  di'sirahlft  Irosxi  ('hina's  point  of  view,  and  this  proposal  did 
not  app<)ar  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to 
nink<5  a  stftf^^ment  of  its  point  of  view  on  certain  questions.  It  was 
important  that  this  Htatement  should  be  made  and  considered,  but 
that,  in  tJio  meantime,  tlie  propoBed  committee  should  be  appointed. 

Si'imior  I^mIp^  a/rn»4Hl  with  Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  in  regard  to 
tiil<ih|'  onp  Hiihjoot  and  going  ahead  with  it,  without  in  any  way 
iiitorrcrlng  with  any  g<'n<T«I  8trtt(»mont  from  the  Chinese  delegation, 
lie*  wiinti'd  U>  H»y,  hc)W«».ver,  that  the  delegates  were  the  men  re- 
MpofiMihh'  for  (ho  work  of  the  conference  and  would  have  to  act  on  the 
cjiicHlionM  at  \hh\w  sooner  or  later.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him  most 
priirliciil  that  the  HulH!oniinitte4»  should  l)e  composed  of  members 
of  I  hi*  rimfcroncis  one  representing  each  power;  this  subcommittee 
etiiihl  M«iul  for  any  t'xperts  they  might  desire  to  hoar.  It  seemed 
(hitt  time  wotihl  Ik'  snved  in  this  way. 

The  chairman  wjiid  that  whatever  might  l)e  done  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Hul^'ommittoe  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
Mii>  Kurnestioiis  or  viewH  upon  general  questions,  such  as  tariff  or 
re\enue,  whicli  China  might  clesire  to  make.  The  chairman  then 
inquinMl  whether  it  wus  agnnMible  to  the  committee  to  have  the  sub- 
coiiimittiH'  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  delegation,  with 
power  to  call  to  its  aid  such  experts,  individually  or  collectively,  as 
nni»ht   he  ilesinMh 

Ihnon  de  dirtier  de>ired  io  have  the  right  to  designate  some  one 
to  sit  for  him  on  the  stdn^ommittee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
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the  only  delegate  of  Bel«;ium.  There  was  ^nei*al  n«rreemont  that 
he  should  have  this  right. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  proposal  of  the  Chinese  doleiration  wmil  I 
be  delayed  until  the  next  meeting.  The  Chinese  delepition,  he  said, 
was  in  accord  with  Senator  Lodgers  proposal,  and  also  with  what 
had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  other  meetinjrs  of  the  committee.  As 
to  the  question  of  China's  revenue,  he  said  that  the  powers  had 
taken  nearly  a  year  in  attempting  to  revise  the  Chinese  tariff  two 
years  ago:  fience  the  scope  of  the  sulxx)n)mittee  should  ho  limited  to 
dealing  with  such  revenue  as  could  he  increasetl,  revenue  that  ct)uld 
Ik*  nu.sed  from  sources  affecting  foreigners;  the  whole  Chinese  n'giino 
was  too  broad  a  subject. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  the  scope  of  the  subcommittee  should 
not  be  limited ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  he  c(miposed  of 
meml)ers  of  the  committee,  it  could  be  allowed  to  determine  its  own 
limits;  it  would  soon  be  able  to  see  how  far  it  could  go,  and  would 
have  in  mind  some  sort  of  a  possible  project,  not  the  presentation 
of  a  budget  to  China. 

The  chairman  then  asked  whether  there  was  an  agreement  that 
a  sulicommittee  should  be  appointed,  comiM)sod  of  one  i*epresentative 
from  each  power,  Belgium  to  ha^e  the  right  to  substitution,  and 
each  power  to  be  allowed  to  call  in  such  experts  as  were  desinnl. 

\'ice  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  speaking  in  Japanese,  which  was 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Ichihashi,  said  that  ho  agreed 
heartily,  but  that,  as  one  of  the  Japanese  delegates  was  ill,  the 
Japanese  delegation  desired  that  it  be  i)ermitted  to  send  a  sul>- 
stitute  when  necessary.  This  request  received  the  assent  of  all 
present. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  remarked  that  he  had  understood  from 
Mr.  Koo  that  the  Cliinese  delegation  had  in  readiness  a  list  of  topics 
coming  under  paragraph  5  of  the  Chinese  proposals.  Mr.  Sze  had 
intimated  that  this  list  would  U»  handed  in  at  the  next  meeting. 
Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  suggested  that,  in  order  to  expedite  mat- 
tc»rs,  the  list  be  distributed  before  the  next  meeting,  so  as  to  give  the 
diffei-ent  delegations  an  opportunity  to  studv  it  bt»foro  the  mei^ting. 

Mr.  Sze  replied  that  the  document  to  which  Mr.  K(h)  had  n»ferred 
contained  seven  pages  of  printed  matter;  it  had  therefore  better  be 
postponed.  As  to  the  list  of  limitations,  the  Chines«»  <Ielegation 
would  be  pleased  to  submit  it  to  the  delegates  as  soon  as  it  wa^  rea<lv. 

TIME  OF  NEXT  MEETING. 

$).  After  some  discussion  it  was  detei mined  to  hold  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  the  next  afternoon,  We<hiesday.  November  23. 
at  3  p.  m.  (It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 2;5,  at  10  a.  m.) 

IB  OF  TIIK  CHIXKSE  PROPi^SAUS. 

10.  Mr.  Sze,  i*eferring  back  to  the  dis(Mi*»sion  of  No.  lb  of  the 
(Miinese  proposals,  asked  whether  it  was  underst<N>d  that  this  ab- 
sorlied  all  dedaraticms  of  a  similar  nature  formerly  given  by  China. 
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The  chairman  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Sze  would  not  prcf-s 
this  question,  on  account  of  a  good  legal  reason,  namely,  that  matters 
of  limitation  could  not  be  revoked  legally  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  had  not  quite  realized  the  bearing 
of  China's  proposal,  and  was  not  quite  clear  what  China  meant  by 
absorbing  all  former  agreements;  he  suggested  that  no  mention  be 
made  of  the  matter  in  the  press  communique. 

PRESS  STATEMENT. 

11.  After  some  discussion  the  following  statement  for  the  press 
was  decided  upon: 

"  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  met  at  the 
Pan  American  Building,  November  22,  at  11  a.  m.  All  the  membei-s 
were  present  except  Baron  Shidehara  and  Signor  Meda.  The  com- 
mittee discussed  the  matter  of  the  limitations  upon  the  administrative 
autonomy  of  China,  with  particular  reference  to  those  connected 
with  revenue,  and,  on  Senator  Underwood's  proposal,  decided  to  ap- 
point a  subcommittee  consisting  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
nine  powers  for  the  purpose  of  exainining  facts  and  stating  their  con- 
clusions to  the  full  committee.  The  subcommittee  to  have  power  to 
call  in  such  expert  opinion  as  it  might  desire. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  (1.20  p.  m.),  to  meet  Wednesday, 
November  23,  3  p.  m. 


FIPTH  MEETINGh-WEDKESDAY,  NOVEMBEB  23,  3.30  P.   M. 

PRESENT. 

United  States. — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senatoi 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium, — Baron  de  Carter.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Silvercruys, 
Mr.  Cattier. 

British  Empire, — ^Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Bobert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia). 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied by  Sir  ilaurice  P.  A.  Mankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

China, — ilr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Tyau,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand, 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Kammerer. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.     Accompanied  by  Jlr.  (liannini,  Mr.  Cora. 

Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara, 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

The  Netherlands, — Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  E.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Star- 
kenl)orgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal, — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasponcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr.  Wilson, 

Interpreters,  Mr.  CamerlyncK  and  Mr.  Talamon. 
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1.  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
fifth  meeting  in  the  Cohimbus  Room,  Pan-American  Union  Build- 
ing, at  3.30  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  November  23, 1921. 

2.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  MacMurray;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Silvercruys  and  Mr.  Cattier;  for  the  British 
Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John 
Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India),  accompanied 
by  Sir  Maurice  P.  A.  Hankey  and  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China,  Mr. 
Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Tyau,  Mr.  King,  (jnd 
Mr.  Zee:  for  France,  Mr.  Briand,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr. 
Jusserand,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Massigli  and  Mr.  Kammerer;  for 
Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  Albertini,. 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Giannini  and  Mr.  Cora;  for  Japan,  Admiral 
Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  and  Mr.  IchihavShi  (interpreter) ;  for  the 
Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van 
Blokland,  Dr.  E.  Moresco,  accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starken- 
borgh  and  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte  and 
Capt.  Vasconcellos ;  the  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Wilsf)n. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

3.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  l)efore  proceeding  to  the  discus- 
sion of  Far  Eastern  questions,  asked  the  delegates  if  they  were 
in  accord  with  his  views  as  to  entertainments,  the  invitations  for 
which  were  being  received  by  him  from  many  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  who  were  desirous  of  extending  their  hospitality 
to  the  delegates  during  their  stay  in  this  country.  He  stated  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  acceptance  of  most  of  these  invitations 
would  not  be  possible  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  work  at  hand, 
but  that  he  would  not,  of  course,  inten'ene  when  these  invitations 
were  made  directly  to  the  delegations.  He  particularly  mentioned 
invitations  received  from  people  and  organizations  away  from  the 
city  of  Washington. 

4.  The  chairman  inquired  if  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
satisfactory;  there  being  no  objection,  he  declared  they  would  be 
considered  approved. 

5.  The  chairman  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  customs  and  announced  that 
he  had  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Chinese  Delegation  that,  in  the 
interest  of  giving  the  discussion  an  order  that  might  produce  the 
l>est  results,  they  refrain  from  presenting  a  full  list  of  subjects  and 
that  they  bring  forward  these  questions  one  at  a  time,  rather  than 
involve  any  general  discussion.  If  there  was  no  objection,  they 
would  proceed  with  this  understanding, 

6.  Mr.  Koo,  making  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation, said  that  he  would  engage  the  attention  of  the  committee 
for  a  few  minutes  on  a  very  important  question,  namely,  the  question 
f)f  tariff  autonomy.  Prior  to  the  year  1842,  China  had  enjoyed  the 
full  right  of  fixing  her  customs  duties.  But  in  that  year  and  in  the 
subsequent  years,  she  had  made  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  in  which  for  the  first  time  a  limitation  was 
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inipiKstHl  on  this  full  right.  The  rule  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
WHS  thei*eby  established,  and  later  a  schedule  was  fixed  upon  the 
basis  of  the  current  prices  then  prevailing.  In  the  years  preceding 
1S5S,  pritH>s  l>egan  to  drop,  and  the  5  per  cent  customs  duty  collected 
appeai'ed  consequently  to  be  in  excess  of  the  5  per  ceent  prescribed. 
A  revision  was  therefore  asked  for  by  the  treaty  powers  and  was 
eifet*ted  in  1858.  From  that  time  until  1902,  however,  as  prices 
mounted  and  the  Chinese  Government  had  been  receiving  less  than 
the  ^  )H^r  cent  rate,  no  request  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  treaty 
l>owei*s  for  a  revisit>n.  If  the  Chinese  Government  did  not  at  that 
time  press  for  a  revision,  it  was  onlv  because  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  then  comparatively  few  and  the  revenues  collecte<l. 
small  as  they  were,  were  not  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements. 

It  was  only  in  liHh?,  as  a  result  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  that  another 
revision  was  matle  with  a  view  to  raising  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
the  newly  inijxisiHl  obligations  arising  out  of  the  pn>toix>l  of  19^)1. 
In  that  tariff,  however,  the  rates  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  priivs  of  lSl>7-lv^l^S>,  the  then  prevailing  pritv^s  not  being 
taken  into  acixnint,  lUit  the  revenue  ct>llected  aa-onling  to  this  in- 
crvas^l  tariff  was  harvllv  sufficient  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  in- 
denmily.  In  li^li  anotWr  attempt  was  maite  to  revise  the  tariff  in 
onier  to  bring  it  more  in  aci^t^nl  with  actual  priivs.  It  pn^ve<l  to 
l^  a  failuiv,  as  the  unanimi»us  ct>nsent  of  s^mie  10  or  17  Pi»wers  wa> 
m^  i^Haineil.  It  was  i^nlv  after  mx  vears  of  i>nHraote  I  ne^4iation 
that  am^her  rvvision  was  effe^^te^l  in  li^l*^.  The  jv:ri^«>e  of  this  re- 
vision was  to  ir.orvase  the  rate  to  an  effe^^tive  r»  jvr  «vr.i,  but  the 
resiuiiiiir  tariff,  wi.uh  w:is  now  in  forvv.  vie!  Jevl  »^r.iy  :*|  per  cent  -n 
otHUjKiir :>•»:;  with  tl;e  privvs  of  cv»:um«^i:ties  ai*f.:a!Iy  prevailing. 

IV,  Kix»  askevi  on  l^hnlf  of  the  Ch:i:ese  .;r>^t:  r.  f»  r  th^  rv- 
vv\er\  '  y  V  !::r.a  t»f  the  r:g\t  to  tariff  siuu-r.-niy.  H^  sai-l  that  in 
tht»  r.r>t  r'.a.v  the  ex^>t:::g  rvirlnie  in  China  vvnstit  .i:e*;  an  infringe- 
ment of  t^it'  ^*h:r.'-^  >•  ver-^ni  rlirht  to  !:x  th^  tar.i  rate  at  her  own 
viiT^rvti^r. — a  rii:..:  t:.*   '.h:^!  iy  :l.e  States  il.r^ .^r':.    .i  th-e  ▼  -rl  L 

Aoi.:.,  .t  :..  it'i  i^  .i.a  of  ht?r  j%wrr  i-  niik^  rv*:-r>»i:y  ar- 
ra:  _\r>*ri.:>  v. .;_  :.-  -.  -s^-r^  an  i  rxn  >  :r.:cr  :  :>  ^  :rr  '^ -^  «•! 
^:.,\!:^   1*  :  r   .;  :i-.:;. .     W'...>  :  r\:jr.  c  •  •  >    "*•  ^---  -- *     Cli'iii 

nir.     K  r  .■>:♦'   »:.  ^.   :  Tt?e  :-i    r.  ;•  rt^-,  :.    :.-   U.  ,-  .  Kiz^i-.-. 

VT*  ^  t  -r "v   ~'  * >  1  » •  1   -t  >      ^-i ^r>  '  •^ ~  ^ •     "  - :  ^  :   ■  -^^    -  •' ti  ^"^ »     :. 

.T-^i  -ti:    '       :    -'i'.!:  -i.:    v.«  v    .".     .rr  -niTTi'v  >.  t  -i*    -Jinan, 

:    \t;r  ,v  : :  i"  i  i  a'    :»     ..>••-  >    <    *:     :!-.   Vr  :-•   'sriTfrjw  V  :•• 


\^  -*-•  >:r.  i  \i  ■  T.    n:-   f  r  i  .   £  ~    -     :   r  c:z^  •    :  •r ^  wxr- «:t 
!i-  :     •;  :         "frr?   "i-iit  ri"->  ><:v-:-    *    \   —.*<  ti      t**' ^-^isi^^ft?  sa : 

J   \    "i  i.  '\  '     r   .z  'It     r   "7   '  LZ  \       \    ~-r>w  -><.••*   t>   •  -p-^  az»L   TT^Ta- 
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take  into  consideration  the  economic  and  social  as  well  as  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Koo  said  that  the  present  tariff  caused  a  serious 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Chinese  exchequer.  Customs  duties  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  revenue  of  a  country.  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  received  12  per  cent  out  of  her  total  revenue ; 
France,  15  per  cent;  United  States,  35  per  ceat.  (In  giving  these 
fibres,  he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  his  colleagues  correct  him, 
if  they  were  not  accurate  to  date.)  The  Chinese  customs  revenue, 
on  the  other  hand,  played,  for  nearly  100  years,  a  comparatively 
insignificant  part  in  the  national  revenue.  Besides,  a  large  part  of 
China's  customs  revenue  was  pledged  to  meet  various  foreign  loans 
secured  thereon,  and  this  fact  again  reduced  the  amount  available 
for  the  needs  of  the  Government. 

Furthermore,  under  the  existing  customs  regime  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  revise  the  tariff,  even  for  the  modest  purpose  of  raising  it 
to  an  effective  5  per  cent.  The  revision  of  1902  was  the  first  revision 
in  44  years,  and  the  resulting  tariff  yielded  only  2^  per  cent  in  com- 
parison with  the  market  value  of  the  imports,  i.  e.,  2^  per  cent  less 
than  what  could  have  been  collected  if  the  tariff  schedule  had  been 
revised  to  date.  The  revision  of  1918,  as  was  pointed  out,  was 
effected  only  after  six  years  of  negotiation,  and  being  based  on  the 
average  prices  of  1912-1916,  the  new  tariff  of  1918  was  yielding  only 
3i  i>er  cent.  But  even  an  effective  5  per  cent  import  tariff,  which 
would  probably  produce  an  additional  revenue  of  nearly  15,000,000 
tales,  might,  however,  still  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  manifold 
needs  of  the  Chinese  (iovernment,  such  as  those  for  education,  road 
building,  sanitation,  and  public  welfare. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  Dr.  Koo  asked  the  powers  to  agree 
to  the  restoration  to  China  of  her  tariff  autonomy.  In  making  this 
request,  the  Chinese  (Jovernment  entertained  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  present  administration  of  the  maritime  customs,  which  was 
generally  considered  to  \>e  efficient  and  satisfactory,  nor  to  interfere 
with  the  devotion  of  the  funds  of  the  maritime  customs  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  foreign  loans  secured  theiTon.  What  he  had  uppermost 
in  mind  in  asking  for  the  recognition  of  China's  tariff  autonomy  was 
the  right  to  fix  and  differentiate  the  tariff  rates.  As  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  new  regime  would  require  time,  it  should  come  into 
force  only  after  a  period  to  be  agreed  upon.  Before  that  period, 
a  maximum  rftte  should  be  agreed  to,  and  within  that  maximum  rate 
(^hina  should  enjoy  full  freedom  of  differentiating  rates,  for  example 
between  luxuries  and  necessaries.  But  negotiation  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  a  maximum  rate  might  take  months,  and  as  the  present 
Chinese  financial  condition  needed  some  immediate  relief,  it  was  pro- 
|x>sed  that  on  and  from  January  1,  1922,  the  Chinese  import  tariff 
should  be  raised  to  12i  per  cent,  a  rate  mentioned  in  the  Chines** 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  the  Ignited  States,  and  Japan. 

7.  Senator  Pearce  asked  Mr.  Koo  if,  having  given  the  ratio  be- 
tween customs  revenues  and  total  revenues  found  to  exist  in  three 
other  countries,  he  would  not  give  the  percentage  that  the  customs 
revenues  of  China  bore  to  the  total  revenues  of  the  central  (iovern- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Koo  answered  that,  so  far  as  he  could  recall,  import  duties 
would  total  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  national  revenue,  but 
this  figure  was  subject  to  verification. 

Senator  Lodge  stated  that,  unless  he  had  misunderstood,  Mr.  Koo's 
statement  was  to  the  effect  that  the  customs  revenues  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  35  per  cent  of  its  total  revenues.  He  stated  that 
actually  they  only  amounted  to  about  8  per  cent,  inasmuch  as  the 
total  revenues  for  the  current  year  totaled  about  $4,500,000,000,  of 
which  $350,000,000  was  derived  from  customs  revenues.  The  tariff 
this  year  was  expected  to  raise  a  larger  revenue,  but  certainly  not 
over  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Koo  inquired  if  the  figures  he  had  given  (35  per  cent)  were 
not  approximately  correct  for  the  period  preceding  the  war. 

Senator  Lodge  agreed  that  they  were  approximately  coiTect. 

8.  Mr.  Root  stated  that  the  treaty  of  1903  between  the  United 
States  and  China  contained  a  provision  concerning  the  abolition  of 
likin  and  proceeded  to  read  Article  IV  of  the  treaty,  as  follows : 

"The  Chinese  Government,  recognizing  that  the  existing  system 
of  levying  dues  on  goods  in  transit,  and  especially  the  system  of 
taxation  known  as  likin,  impedes  the  free  circulation  of  conmiodities 
to  the  general  injury  of  trade,  hereby  undertakes  to  abandon  the 
levy  of  likin  and  all  other  transit  dues  throughout  the  empire  and 
to  abolish  the  offices,  stations,  and  barriers  maintained  for  their 
collection  and  not  to  establish  other  offices  for  levying  dues  on 
goods  in  transit.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  after  the  offices, 
stations,  and  barriers  for  taxing  goods  in  transit  have  been  abolished 
no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  reestablish  them  in  any  form  or  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Root  stated  that  the  treaties  of  1902  and  1903 
between  China  and  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  respectively,  contained 
provisions  of  similar  effect,  and  that  the  increase  in  customs  duties 
to  12^  per  cent,  as  proposed  in  those  treaties,  was  clearly  intended 
as  a  consideration  lor  the  abolition  of  likin,  and  inquired  of  Mr. 
Koo  what  proposal,  if  any,  he  was  ready  to  make  with  regard  to 
"  likin." 

Mr.  Koo  answered  in  the  following  sense: 

That  likin  was  a  handicap  to  the  internal,  as  well  as  the  external, 
trade  of  China,  and  that  the  substantial  classes  in  China  were  for 
its  abolition.  He  added  that  the  Government  would  be  prepared  to 
abolish  likin  if  tariff  autonomy  were  granted,  and  if  it  were  possible 
to  agree  on  an  increase  in  customs  duties,  which  would  compensate 
for  its  abolition.  He  considered  the  original  proposition  of  an 
increase  to  12^  per  cent  as  hardly  sufficient  to-dayi  in  view  of  the 
great  increase  m  public  expenses. 

The  chairman  gave  it  as  his  understanding  that  under  the  present 
system  there  was  a  transit  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  which  amounted  to  a 
commutation  on  all  likin,  and  inquired  if  this  was  generally  applied. 

Mr.  Koo  replied  that  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  treaty 
ports  paid  only  5  per  cent  and  imported  into  all  other  parts  of 
China  paid  an  additional  2^  per  cent,  and  that  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  was  very  generally  taken. 

9.  The  chairman  pointed  out  to  the  delegates  that  this  meant  that 
goods  going  to  the  treaty  ports  were  taxed  only  5  per  cent,  whereas 
^oods  going  to  any  other  part  of  China  paid  altopp**^'»»'  «^Aiit  7| 
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r  cent.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  was  a  very  technical  point, 
e  suggested  that  unless  there  was  to  be  more  discussion  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  special  subcommittee. 

Baron  de  Cartier  suggested  that  the  question  was  perhaps  sus- 
ceptible of  possible  favorable  action  by  the  full  committee  and  that 
discussion  might  possibly  lead  to  instructions  to  the  special  subcom- 
mittee, adding  that,  if  this  were  done,  it  would  be  a  distinct  forward 
step. 

10.  Senator  Underwood  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  stable  con- 
ditions in  China  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  nations  who  did 
business  with  China  and  that  such  conditions  were  desirable.  Point- 
ing out  that  it  was  recognized  as  axiomatic  that  no  government  can 
function  effectively  without  revenue,  he  said  that  the  committee,  in 
working  to  secure  ample  revenue  for  China,  was  laying  the  corner- 
stone for  stabilization  in  that  country.  He  remarked  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  transportation  tax  as  a  tax  on  imports  and  added  that  the 
United  States  had  had  a  similar  tax.  Contmuing,  Senator  I'^nder- 
wood  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  refraining,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
disturbing  existing  trade  conditions;  as  readjustment  and  i*evision 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  avoiding  any  disturbance  of  estab- 
lished channels  of  trade.  It  seemed  advisable,  in  view  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  present  system  of  administration,  that  it  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. In  his  opinion  no  arbitrary  rates,  such  as  12^  per  cent, 
should  be  decided  upon,  but  rather  such  changes  should  be  made 
as  to  assure  a  revenue  sufficient  to  keep  China  out  of  debt.  It  was 
important  that  everv  cent  collected  should  go  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
government.  He  added  that  Mr.  Koo's  suggestion  that  China  should 
have  the  right  to  charge  more  duty  on  luxuries  than  on  necessities 
was  a  reasonable  one,  but  argued  that  a  simple  and  not  a  complicated 
tariff  was  desired.  Finally,  the  needs  of  the  Government  should  be 
clearly  known  and  the  customs  levies  changed  to  meet  them. 

11.  The  chairman  called  for  further  remarks,  but,  as  none  were 
forthcoming,  he  announced  that,  by  agi*eement,  the  question  of  cus- 
toms duties  would  be  referred  to  tfte  subcommittee  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing had  been  appointed:  Ignited  States,  Senator  Underwood, 
chairman;  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier,  M.  Chattier  as  alternate; 
British  Empire,  Sir  Bobert  Borden,  Sir  John  Jordan  as  alternate; 
China,  Dr.  Koo;  France,  M.  Sarraut:  Italv,  Senator  Allwrtini, 
Signor  Vicenzo  Fileti  as  alternate;  Japan,  Mr.  Hanihara;  Nether- 
lands, Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland;  Portugal,  Capt.  Vascon- 
cellos.  The  chairman  then  recjuested  the  Chinese  delegation  to  advise 
the  committee  what  questions  it  proposed  to  take  up  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, so  that  the  memwrs  might  come  prepared  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Koo  suggested  the  question  of  extraterritoriality,  and,  if  the 
time  permitted,  the  question  of  leased  territories. 

12.  The  chairman  suggested  that  an  announcement  be  given  to  the 
press  concerning  the  subject  under  discussion,  including  Mr.  Koo's 
statement,  if  so  desired ;  also,  an  announcement  with  regard  to  the 
subcommittee,  its  composition  and  purpose.  The  suggestion  was 
approved. 

18.  The  meeting  adjourned  until  Friday  morning,  November  25, 
at  11  o'clock,  the  sulwommittee  to  meet  at  the  call  of  Senator  Un- 
derwood. 
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SIXTH  MEETING^FSIDAY,  NOVKMBEB  S5,   19S1. 

f 

PRESENT. 

United  /States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Boot,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Wright. 

Belgium, — ^Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cattier,  Mr.  le 
Tellier,  Mr.  Silvercruvs. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir 
Kobert  Borden  ffor  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (tor  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Christie,  Mr.  Lampson. 

Chiruu — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Tyau, 
Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee. 

France, — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kam- 
merer,  Mr.  Massigli. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Giannini. 

Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

The  yetherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Stark- 
enborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Aneelino. 

Fortugal. — Viscount  d  Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Paul. 

Interpreter,  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  Committee  for  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
sixth  session  in  the  Colimibus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Building 
on  Friday,  November  25, 1921,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  and  Senator  Underwood;  for  Bel^um,  Baron  de 
Cartier;  for  the  liritish  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land (ieddes,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  and  Mr.  Sastri 
(for  India) ;  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  and  Dr.  Wang;  for  France, 
Mr.  Viviani  and  Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato, 
Prince  Tokugawa,  and  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer, 
Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  and  Senator  Albertini;  for  The  Netherlands 
Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  and  Dr. 
Moresco,  and  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte  and  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

Secretaries  and  advisers  present  included  the  following:  For  the 
United  States,  Mr.  MacMurray  and  Mr.  Wriglit;  for  Belgium,  Mr. 
Cattier,  Mr.  le  Tellier,  and  Mr.  Silvercruys;  for  the  British  Empire, 
Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Lamnson  •  for  China,  Dr.  Tyau,  Mr.  Chao, 
and  Mr.  Zee;  for  trance,  Air.  Kammerer  and  Mr.  Massigli;  for 
Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  and  Mr.  Saito;  for  Italy,  Mr.  Cora 
and  Mr.  (liannini;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starken- 
l)orgh  and  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino.  Tlie  secretary  general  of  the  con- 
ference, assisted  by  Mr.  Paul,  was  present.  Mr.  Talamon  (inter- 
preter)  was  also  present. 

A    FALSE   RJIPORT   IN   THE    WASHINGTON    POST   RE    MR.    BALFOl'R. 

3.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  opened  the  session  by  expressing 
is  great  regret  at  the  appearance  of  a  report  in  the  Washington 
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liabilities  of  the  parties  vary  according  as  to  whether  X  sued  Y 
first,  or  Y  sued  X  first. 

(d)  When  causes  of  action,  civil  or  criminal,  arise  in  which  for- 
ei^ers  are  defendants,  it  is  necessary  for  adjudication  that  they 
should  be  carried  to  the  nearest  consular  court,  which  might  be  many 
miles  away ;  and  so  it  often  happens  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  necessary  witnesses,  or  to  produce 
other  necessary  evidence. 

(e)  Finally,  it  is  a  further  disadvantage  to  the  Chinese  that  for- 
eigners in  China,  under  cover  of  extraterritoriality,  claim  immunity 
from  local  taxes  and  excises  which  the  Chinese  themselves  are  re- 
quired to  pay.  Sir  Robert  Harte,  who  worked  and  lived  in  China 
for  many  years,  had  said  in  his  book  "These  from  the  Land  of 
Sinim,"  ^'  The  extraterritoriality  stipulation  may  have  relieved  the 
native  official  of  some  troublesome  duties,  but  it  has  always  been 
felt  to  be  oflfensive  and  humiliating,  and  has  ever  a  disintegrating 
effect,  leading  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  to  despise  their  own 
(lovernment  and  officials  and,  on  the  other,  to  envy  and  dislike  the 
foreigner  withdrawn  from  native  control." 

Until  the  system  is  abolished  or  substantially  modified.  Dr.  Wang 
continued,  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  China  to  open  her  entii*e  ter- 
ritory to  foreign  trade  and  commerce.  The  evils  of  the  existing 
svstom  had  been  so  obvious  that  Great  Britain  in  1902,  Japan  and 
tfie  United  States  in  1903,  and  Sweden  in  1908  agreed,  subject  to 
certain  conditions,  to  relinquish  their  extraterritorial  rights.  Twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion  of  these  treaties,  and  while 
it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  state  of  China's 
laws  had  attained  the  standard  to  which  she  was  expected  to  conform, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  she  has  made  ^reat  progress  on  the 

f«ith  of  legal  reform.  A  few  facts  would  suffice  for  the  present.  A 
aw  codification  mission  for  the  compilation  and  revision  of  laws 
has  been  sitting  since  1904.  Five  codes  have  been  prepared,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  put  into  force:  (a)  The  Civil  Code,  still 
in  course  of  revision;  (6)  the  Criminal  Code,  in  force  since  1912; 
(c)  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  (d)  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  both  of  which  have  just  been  promulgated ;  and  (e)  the 
Commercial  Code,  part  of  which  had  been  put  into  force. 

These  codes.  Dr.  Wang  said,  had  been  prepared  with  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  experts,  and  are  based  on  the  principles  of  modern 
jurisprudence.  Among  the  numerous  supplementary  laws  especial 
mention  might  be  made  of  a  law  of  1918,  called  "Rules  for  the 
Application  of  Foreign  Laws,"  which  dealt  with  matters  relatinjg 
to  private  international  law.  Under  these  rules,  foreign  law  is 
given  ample  application.  Then  there  is  a  new  system  of  law  courts 
established  in  1910.  The  judges  are  all  modern,  trained  lawyers, 
and  no  one  could  be  appointed  a  judge  unless  he  had  attained  the 
requisite  legal  training.  These  are  some  of  the  reforms  which  had 
been  carried  out  in  China. 

Dr.  Wang  declared  that  the  China  of  to-day  was  not  the  China 
of  20  years  ago,  when  Great  Britain  encouraged  her  to  reform 
her  juclicial  sj'stem,  and,  a  fortiori,  she  is  not  the  China  of  80 
years  ago,  when  extraterritorial  rights  were  first  granted  to  the 
treaty  powers.     Dr.  Wang  said  he  had  made  these  observations  not 
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for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  an  immediate  and  complete  abolition 
of  extraterritoriality,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  powers 
to  cooperate  with  China  in  taking  initial  steps  toward  improving 
and  eventually  abolishing  the  existing  system,  which  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  unsatisfactory  both  to  foreigners  and  Chinese. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  powers 
^  this  question,  as  expressed  by  the  various  delegations  at 
rious  meeting  of  this  committee. 

concluding,  Dr.   Wang  asked,  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese 

ation,  that  the   powers   now   represented  to  this  conference 

to  relinquish  their  extraterritorial  rights  in  China  at  the  end 

definite  period.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  proposed  that  the  above- 

ioned  powers  should,  at  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon,  designate 

isentatives  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  China  for  the  adop- 

of  a  plan  for  a  progressive  modification  and  ultimate  abolition 

he   system   of  extraterritoriality   in  China,  the  carrying  out 

hich  plan  was  to  be  distributed  over  the  above-mentioned  period. 

le  chairman  said  that  certain  treaties  had  been  referred  to  by 

Wang.    In  order  to  bring  these  concretely  before  the  delegates. 

ould  like  to  read  from  tne  Treaty  of  1903  between  the  tmitea 

»  and  China: 

_tRT.   XV. — Reform  of  jfudicial  dystem — Extraterritoriality   to 

hutte, — The  Government  of  China  having  expressed  a  strong 

a  to  reform  its  judicial  system  and  to  bring  it  into  accord  with 

of  western  nations,  the  United  States  agrees  to  relinquish  extra- 

itorial  rights  when  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  Chinese  laws, 

arrangements  for  their  administration,  and  other  considerations 

rant  it  in  so  doing. " 

e   underst(M>d  that  substantially  the  same  statement  was  found 
le  other  treaties  with  (Jreat  Britain  in  19()2  and  with  Japan  in 
.     So  far  as  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
ul  already  formulated  an  expression  of  its  desire  to  give  all 
il>le  assistance  to  China's  project  for  reform,  and  he  liad  no  lioubt 
_   tlie  other  powers  were  equally  in  favor  of  furthering  a  more 
•tt  ?lete  juridical  integrity  for  China.    The  question,  liowever,  is  one 
'^^  •eaty  right — of  fact,  rather  than  of  principle,  for  the  principle 
JJ^J  already  l)een  defined  by  the  three  (lovernments  referred  to  by 
97.9  AVang.     What  is  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
•Sl9  la?     What  are  the  laws^     And  how  were  they  administered f 
••■'   chairman  said  that  extraterritoriality  was  designed  for  the  pro- 
*  .on  of  certain  juridical  rights,  and  though  he  agreed  that  the 
■aterritorial  machinery  left  much  to  l)e  desired,  he  felt  that  in 
jrmining  what  could  be  done  to  assist  China  in  this  matter,  a  very 
nite  notion  must  be  had  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  that 
ntry  before  existing  treaty  rights  should  be  abolished.    Whatever 
^*^i)s  were  taken,  thev  should  be  pre(*eded  by  an  inquiry  into  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  tliis  would  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  diffi- 
ruTt  problem  to  deal  with.    The  chairman  repeated  that  some  nations 
had  already  formulated  an  expression  of  principle;  it  is  now  a 
question  of  finding  the  best  way  of  aiding  China  when  slie  is  ready. 
Dr.  Wang  said  that  China  is  ready  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
powers  for  ascertaining  what  her  laws  are  and  how  they  are  admin- 
istered. 
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THE   CHAIRMAN    PROPOSES   A   COMMITTEE  OF   INQUIRY. 

Tlie  chairman,  continuing,  said  that  tlie  question  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  dealincr  with  this  subject  is  one  for  such  general  discus- 
sion as  the  delegates  might  desire.  It  is  not  plain  how  much 
progress  could  be  made  in  this  broad  field  without  exhaustive  con- 
sideration. Tlie  opportunity,  however,  had  arrived  for  any  discus- 
sion that  might  be  helpful.  Perhaps  the  way  could  be  paved  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  conference  for  some  system  of  inquiry  by  juris- 
consults appointed  by  the  respective  Governments  of  the  delegates* 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  these  Governments  as  to  what  might  be 
done.  Moreover,  something  similar  to  the  expression  voiced  in  the 
three  treaties  mentioned  above  might  be  embodied  in  a  general  reso- 
lution. It  would  be  unfortunate  if  it  were  said  that  the  countries 
represented  at  the  conference  professed  to  respect  the  integrity  of 
China,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  intended  to  hold  on  to  their  extra- 
territorial rights. 

MR.   VIVIANI  GIVES  ASSENT  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN'S  PR0P08AU 

Mr.  Viviani  said  that  France  was  not  a  signator\'  of  the  treaties, 
but  that  she  cordially  accepts  the  principles  of  these  treaties  as  a 
basis  for  action.  She  would  also  cooperate  in  forming  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  which  the  chairman  rightly  said  should  be  designated. 

:^IR,  BALFOUR  SUPPORTS  THE  IDEA  OF  A  SUBCOMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that,  as  representative  of  the  Government  which, 
it  so  happened,  was  the  first,  by  the  brief  period  of  a  year,  to  express 
a  desire  to  abolish  extraterritoriality,  he  felt  that  he  should  say  a 
word.  His  Government  still  desired  to  see  extraterritoriality  abol- 
ished. He  rejoiced  that  there  had  been  such  improvement  in  the 
laws  of  China  and  in  their  administration,  and  he  had  listened  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  Chief  Justice  Wang's  statement.  Without 
professing  to  be  an  expert,  Mr.  Balfour  understood  that  the  difficulty 
lay,  not  so  much  in  Chinese  law  itself,  as  in  the  administration  of 
this  law.  If  those  who  had  so  ably  reformed  the  laws  should  set 
themselves  the  task  of  reforming  the  courts  and  administration,  au 
appreciable  improvement  might  be  expected.  He  felt  that  the  prac- 
tical method  of  procedure  was  that  suggested  by  the  chairman.  The 
task  of  formulation  was  not  for  the  committee  as  a  whole,  but  might 
perhaps,  as  the  chairman  said,  be  remitted  to  a  subcommittee.  The 
general  policy  embodied  in  the  treaties  with  the  three  powers,  and 
which  had  just  received  the  imprimatur  of  the  French  delegation, 
seemed  the  proper  ig^uide  for  future  action.  Mr.  Balfour  concluded 
l)y  saying  that,  as  tar  as  his  voice  carried  weight,  he  supported  the 
proposal  of  the  chairman. 

SENATOR  SCHANZER  GIVES  THE  ASSENT  OF  THE  ITALIAN  DELEGATION. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  the  Italian  delegation  had  listened 
sympathetically  to  China's  request  for  the  abolition  of  the  rights 
of  extraterritoriality.  He  was,  however,  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
chairman  that  a  preliminary  question  existed  which  is  a  question  of 
fact;  that  is,  the  question  of  ascertaining  whether  justice  were  now 
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administered  in  China  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  powers 
and  their  citizens  all  necessary  guaranties.  For  this  reason,  the 
Italian  delegation  supported  the  chairman's  proposal  that  a  sub- 
committee be  appointed  to  outline  the  general  trend  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  acfministration  of  justice  in  China. 

« 

MR.  HANIHARA  SUBSCRIBES  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  JAPANESE  DELEGATION. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  previous  speak- 
ers, Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  had  signed  treaties 
in  which  they  agreed  to  abolish  the  system  of  extraterritoriality  after 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions.  He  declared  that  in  this  matter 
Japan  had  a  stronger  sympathy  with  China  than  other  countries,  for 
she  had  suffered  for  nearly  30  vears  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
now  existing  in  China..  The  Japanese  delegation  was  very  desirous 
that  this  retorm  be  executed  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  felt 
that  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this  would  be  to  follow  out  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman. 

BARON   DE  (ARTIER   IN1K)RKK8  TIIK    TROJECT. 

Baron  de  (^artier  gave  his  thorough  indorsement  of  this  proixisal. 

JONKHEER  VAX    KARNEBEEK  GIVKS   HIS  ASSENT. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  expre^-sed  the  approval  of  the  Dutch  (iov- 
crnment  with  regard  to  the  policy  indicated  by  the  chairman.  lie 
agreed  with  the  chairman  that  the  nrobleui  under  discussion  was  not 
so  much  one  of  principle  as  one  of  lact.  Holland  had  been  the  signa- 
tory of  no  sach  treaties  with  China  as  those  concluded  by  the  United 
States  and  the  other  powers  just  referred  to,*but  he  was  confiilent 
that  China  had  never  doubted  the  readiness  of  the  Dutch  (lo\  eminent 
to  relinquish  its  extraterritorial  rights  at  the  pix)per  time.  A.,  the 
question  was  now  only  one  of  fact,  he  felt  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman  was  perfectly  logical,  and  he  gladly  gave  it  his  support. 
At  the  same  time,  he  expressed  the  best  wishes  of  his  country  for  the 
realization  of  the  progre>s  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  China 
outlined  by  Chief  Justice  Wang,  and  hoped  that  it  might  U^come 
possible  to  meet  China *s  de>ires  at  an  early  date. 

VISCOUNT  D  ALTE  ALSO  EXPRESSES  HIS  CONCI'RRKNCE. 

Viscount  d'Alte  said  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Portuguese  delegation,  he 
expressed  his  hearty  agreement  with  the  chairman's  proposition  to 
nominate  experts  to  negotiate  with  China. 

DR.  WANG  EXPRESSES  HIS  THANKS  TO  THE  VARIOUS  DKLK<;ATI0NS. 

Dr.  Wang  thanked  the  various  delegations  for  the  intere-t  mani- 
fested by  them  to-day,  and  concurred  in  the  projuisal  for  the  tlesigua- 
tion  of  a  subcommittee. 

The  chairman  said  that  a  gratifying  exami)le  had  Ix^en  afforded 
of  what  could  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time.     He  propos^Ml  that 
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each  delegation  nominate  one  delegate  to  form  a  subcommittee  to 
draft  resolutions.    This  proposal  was  adopted. 
6.  The  chairman  called  for  discussion  of  the  next  subject. 

MB.   SZE's  statement  REGARDING  FOREIGN  POST  OFFICES  IN  CHINA. 

Mr,  Sze  then  proceeded  to  read  a  statement  in  regard  to  foreign 
postal  service  in  China. 

Toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Sze's  statement  the  chairman  observed  that 
is  was  now  1  o'clock,  and  that  if  he  might  speak  for  the  other  delegates 
he  was  sure  that  they  had  undertaken  as  much  as  was  possible  for 
one  morning.  Mr.  Sze  stated  that  as  soon  as  fresh  copies  of  his 
statement  were  available  they  would  be  distributed  to  the  delegations. 
The  chairman  inquired  whether  any  of  the  post  offices  referred  to 
bv  Mr.  Sze  were  in  leased  territory.  Mr.  Sze  replied  in  the  negative. 
The  chairman  inquired  whether  Mr.  Sze's  remarks  on  post  offices 
were  concluded.  Mr.  Sze  replied  that  they  were  not,  but  that  he  was 
willing  that  the  committee  should  consider  the  remainder  of  his  re- 
marks as  read,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  letter  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Government  to  the  Chinese  delegation  at  the  postal  confer- 
ence at  Madrid,  in  1920.  (This  letter  is  contained  in  Mr.  Sze's  state- 
ment, as  given  hereafter.) 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Sze  is  as  follows : 

"As  Mr.  Koo  said  the  other  day  in  his  remarks  before  the  com- 
mittee, China  has  suffered  and  is  now  suffering  not  only  from  limita- 
tions upon  her  territorial  and  administrative  integrity,  to  which  she 
has  been  led  to  consent,  but  also  from  open  violations  of  her  rights 
as  a  territorial  sovereign  for  which  not  even  a  vistage  of  contractual 
right  can  be  claimed. 

"Among  these  violations  are  the  stationing  of  foreign  troopjs  and 
railway  guards  at  various  points,  the  installation  of  wire  and  wireless 
telegraph  communications,  the  maintenance  of  foreign  post  offices, 
and  so-called  '  police  boxes.'  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  foreign  postal 
services  maintained  upon  Chinese  soil. 

"  China  recjuests  that  the  powers  assembled  in  the  conference  agree 
at  once  to  abolish  all  postal  services  now  maintained  by  them  in 
China.     She  bases  her  request  upon  the  following  propositions: 

"  1.  China  has  organized  and  is  now  conducting  a  postal  system 
covering  the  entire  country,  and  maintaining  relations  with  all  for- 
eign countries  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements.  The  transmission 
of  postal  matter  is  a  govemnment  monopoly,  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  postal  statutes  of  October  12,  1921,  reading:  'The  postal  business 
is  exclusively  conducted  by  the  Government.' 

"'2.  The  existence  of  those  foreign  post  offices  interferes  with  and 
makes  more  ililliciilt  the  development  of  this  system,  and  deprives  it 
of  a  revenue  which  legally  and  equitably  should  belong  to  it. 

**l\.  The  maintenance  bV  foreign  (lovernments  of  post  offices  in 
China  is  in  (iirect  violation  of  the  latter's  territorial  and  administra- 
tive integritv,  and  rests  upon  no  treaty  or  other  legal  rights. 

-Early  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  foreign  post  offices  be^n 
to  open  branclies  and  agencies  in  the  particular  treaty  ports  of  China. 
The  opening  of  these  offices  was  not  based  on  any  treaty  provision 
or  concession.  Their  existence  and  gradual  inci^ease  was  merely 
tolerated  bv  the  Chinese  (lovernment. 
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'"About  the  same  time  a  regular  service  for  the  carriage  of  mails 
was  established  on  foreign  lines  in  connection  with  the  customs, 
operating  chiefly  between  the  numerous  ports  on  the  coast  of  China 
and  those  far  up  the  Yangtze  River.  This  service  continued  to  work 
and  to  improve  its  machinery  year  by  year.  By  imperial  decree  of 
March  20,  1896,  this  system  was  developed  into  a  distinct  Chinese 
postal  system  and  placed  under  the  general  direction  of  the  inspector 
/eneral  of  customs.  Finally,  by  imperial  decree  of  May  28,  1911, 
the  system  was  taken  from  under  the  administration  of  the  inspector 
^neral  of  customs  and  developed  into  an  independent  system  operat- 
ing directly  under  the  minister  of  posts  and  communications.  Since 
that  date  the  system  has  operated  wholly  as  one  of  the  administrative 
services  of  the  Chinese  (xovemment, 

'K)n  March  1,  1914,  China  pave  her  adherence  to  the  Universal 
Postal  Convention,  and  since  September  1  of  that  year  she  has  con- 
tinued as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

''As  the  Universal  Postal  Union  does  not  recognize  the  right  of 
any  country  to  maintain  post  offices  in  another  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  postal  union,  the  Chinese  delegation  brought  up  the 
question  of  alien  establishments  in  China  at  the  Universal  Postal 
Congress  opened  at  Madrid,  on  October  1,  1920.  The  question  of 
their  withdrawal  was  regarded  as  within  the  purview  of  their  respec- 
tive foreign  offices  and  no  definite  decision  was  reached.  A  measure 
was  passed,  however,  to  the  effect  that  only  such  foreign  postal 
agencies  could  be  considered  as  within  the  union  as  were  established 
in  a  foreign  country  not  itself  within  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  of 
which  China  has  been  a  member  since  September  1,  1914. 

"  The  Chinese  post  office  maintains  the  cheapest  general  service  in 
the  world,  and  the  following  rates  are  in  force: 


Chi-        rnited 
nese.    '   8tatM. 


10. 01         to.  00 


).00» 
.Ol{ 

.0(4 


L«ttc»(loc«l)...  

liters  (domestic) .        .03 

Post  card  (local) .01 

Post  card  (domesUc) .014  .(O 

Newspapers  (local)  per  too  crams OOJ  .CO 

Newspapers  (domestic)  per  50  grams .00|  ,  .00 

Printed  matter  100 frams  rate  graduated  to 01  .Co 

Printed  matter  1^  grams  for .15    '  .07\ 

UnaddrmMd  circulars .001  .Oi^  ^ 

Registration  fee 05  .02J 

Express  fee  (special  deUvery) 10  .06 

'' In  spite  of  these  very  cheap  rates  and  the  very  high  titinsporta- 
tion  costs  in  maintaining  long  courier  lines  where  no  modern  facili- 
ties are  available,  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  All  profits  are  being  put  into  improvements  in 
the  service  to  the  .smaller  villages  inland.  ItiJ  income  in  lOiiO  was 
$12,679,121.98  and  its  expenditures  $1().407,0:)3.07,  thus  leaving  a 
surplus  for  the  year's  operation  of  $2,212,008.91. 

"  Senders  of  registered  articles,  parcels,  insured  letters,  and  express 
articles  are  entitled  to  claim  indemnity  in  case  of  los^  by  the  po^t 
office.    Although  in  1920  over  37,000,000  such  articles  were  posted, 
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less  than  400  claims  for  indemnity  were  made,  the  percentage  bein^ 
about  1  in  90,000. 

^^  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  insured 
letters  posted  in  the  past  four  years,  though  other  mail  matter  has 
increased  by  50  per  cent  in  the  same  time.  This  is  considered  as 
indicating  a  growing  public  confidence  in  the  other  noninsured 
services. 

"  The  Chinese  post  office  has  over  3,000  interpreter  employees,  an<l 
every  office  serving  places  of  foreign  residence  in  China  is  amply 
supplied  from  this  large  number  of  interpreters  to  cope  with  all 
foreign  correspondence. 

"  The  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  postal  service  is  further  guarai:teed 
by  strictly  civil  service  methods  in  appointments  of  staff.  Emplovees 
enter  only  after  a  fair  examination,  both  mental  and  physical.  I^ost- 
masters,  even  in  the  larger  cities,  are  selected  from  the  most  efficient 
of  the  employees;  never  from  outside  the  service.  The  penalty  for 
invoking  political  aid  is  dismissal,  and  in  practice  is  never  done. 

^'  The  post  office  functions  under  the  same  central  administration 
over  the  entire  country.  In  time  of  local  disturbance  and  revolution 
the  revolutionists  have  recognized  the  post  office  as  a  necessity  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  have  always  permitted  it  to  continue 
its  functions  without  change  of  staff  or  control. 

^^  Notwithstanding:  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  China  dur- 
ing recent  years,  tne  system  has  been  steadily  developed  sint*e  it 
was  placed  wholly  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Chinese  authori- 
ties. Mail  matter  posted  has  increased  approximately  300  per  cent 
since  1911  (from  126,689,228  to  400,886,936  in  1920).  Parcels  i>osted 
have  increased  from  964,740  in  1911  to  4,216,200  in  1920,  the  increase 
being  over  300  per  cent. 

'"  There  is  now  scarcely  a  Chinese  village  which  is  not  served  either 
l)y  a  post  office,  postal  agency,  or  minor  postal  establishment.  Major 
establishments  (offices  and  agencies)  have  increased  from  9,103  in 
1917  to  10,469  in  1920.  Minor  establishments  (town  box  offices  and 
rural  stations)  have  increased  from  4,890  in  1917  to  20,806  in  1920. 
This  mahes  a^total  of  31,276  places  now  provided  with  postal  facili- 
ties, more  than  double  the  number  of  places  served  four  years  ago. 

''  During  and  immediately  following  the  war  the  Chinese  post  offii  e 
transmitted  through  its  money-order  service  over  $10,000,000  for  the 
British  and  French  (Jovernmonts,  which  were  making  payments  to 
the  families  of  over  100,000  Chinese  laborers  emploved  for  work  in 
connection  with  the  war  in  France  and  Belgium.  T^he  Chinese  post 
office  was  made  use  of  b^'  the  Government  bureaus  concerneu  in 
tracing  and  locating  relatives  of  deceased  laborei^s  and  in  determin- 
ing the  identity  and  other  particulars  of  claimants.  In  this  work 
the  Chinese  post  office  used  its  large  force  of  very  efficient  insi>ectors, 
and  made  no  charge  for  investigations  and  reports. 

''An  international  money-orcler  department  is  now  functioning, 
conventions  for  the  exchange  of  money  orders  l)eing  in  successful 
operation  between  China  and  (ireat  Britain,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  Ilongkong.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  extended  to  other 
countries. 

'*  That  this  system  is  giving  efficient  and  satisfactory  service  has 
been  abundantly  attested  to  by  foreign  observers.    To  quote  from  the 
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Commercial  Hand-Book  of  China,  published  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1920  ( voL  2,  p.  106)  : 

"'The  Chinese  postal  service  has  extended  its  facilities  to  every 
district  in  the  country,  including  in  many  of  the  outlying  districts 
extensive  courier  lines.  In  spite  of  unsafe  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  certain  sections  of  the  country  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  of  transportation  in  other 
sections,  the  Chinese  postal  service  has  been  remarkably  efficient,  and 
one  hears  but  little  criticism  in  connection  with  its  organization  and 
general  work.  It  reports  that  very  few  complaints  concerning  loss 
of  mail  or  stolen  mail  are  made,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  rendering  a 
very  satisfactory  postal  service.' 

"  Mr.  Willoughoy,  in  his  careful  study  '  Foreign  Bights  and  In- 
terests in  China,'  says,  in  speaking  of  this  system : 

"'At  the  present  time  fl920)  the  postal  service  in  China  is  one  for 
which  the  Government  aeserves  great  credit.  Generally  speaking, 
the  service  is  efficiently  operated  and  with  reasonable  financial  suc- 
cess, notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  China  has  been  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  the  operation  within  her  borders  of  some  60  or  more  foreign  post 
offices.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  China  now  has  an  efficient  postal 
s>'stem,  certain  foreign  Governments  continue  to  maintain  post  offices 
in  China.  At  the  present  time  Great  Britain^  France,  America, 
and  Japan  are  maintaining  and  operating  offices  of  this  kind  at  a  large 
number  of  places.  The  alien  postal  establishments  in  China  as  they 
stand  at  present  are  as  follows :  Great  Britain,  12 ;  France,  13 ;  Japan, 
124 ;  United  States,  1. 

"The  Japanese  establishments  are  classed  as  follows:  First-class 
offices,  7;  second-class  offices,  23;  third-class  offices,  4;  unclassified 
offices,  10 ;  suboffices,  3 ;  box  offices,  1 ;  agencies,  33 ;  letter  boxes,  33 ; 
fieldpost  offices,  10. 

"  Those  post  offices  have  their  own  postage  stamps,  and  operate  in 
every  respect  in  direct  competition  with  the  Chinese  system.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  these  foreign  offices  are  located  at  the  chief 
centers  of  population,  industry,  and  commerce.  They  are  thus  in  a 
position  where  they  can.  so  to  speak,  skim  the  cream  of  the  postal 
business,  since  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  maintain  offices  at 
uniirnportant  points,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  do  so. 

"Parcels  and  mail  matter  entering  China  from  abroad  should 

§as8  a  customs  examination.  With  the  exception  of  parcels  from 
hanghai  and  one  or  two  other  ports,  however,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  but  few  parcels  or  other  articles  transmitted  by  foreign  post 
offices  are  ever  examined.  Cooperation  between  foreign  postal  es- 
tablishments and  the  Chinese  customs  is  extremely  difficult  and  in 
practice  has  proven  almost  impossible.  Thus  the  customs  revenues 
are  very  materially  affected,  and  foreign  post  offices  l>ecome  an 
efficient  aid  to  smugglers  of  contraband,  particularly  of  morphia, 
cocaine,  and  opium.  On  the  other  hand,  parcels  handled  bv  the 
Chinese  post  offices  are  subject  to  rigid  customs  examination,  duties 
being  collected,  in  most  cases,  by  the  post  office  on  behalf  of  the  cus- 
toms administration.  The  Chinese  post  office  is  thus  working  under 
a  handicap  in  competition  with  those  of  other  nations  within  its 
own  territories. 
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"  It  is  submitted  that  if  the  necessity  ever  existed  for  the  main 
tenance  of  foreign  post  offices  in  China,  this  necessity  has  now  passed 
away.    As  early  as  April  20,  1902,  the  American  mmister  at  Peking 
reported  to  his  Government   (United  States  Foreign  Eels.,  1902. 
p.  225) : 

""' '  I  have  given  such  investigation  as  I  have  been  able,  and  report 
that,  in  my  judgment,  foreign  post  offices  in  China,  except  at 
Shanghai,  are  not  a  necessity,  because  the  Chinese  postal  service, 
under  the  imperial  maritime  customs,  is  everywhere  giving  satis- 
factory service,  and  is  rapidly  and  effectively  increasing  and  ex- 
tending into  the  interior.* 

"  More  recently  the  Commercial  Hand-Book  of  China,  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  says : 

"  *  The  developments  of  the  Chinese  postal  ser\'ice  during  the  past 
decade  have  been  so  extensive  and  so  favorable  that  there  is  in 
reality  no  longer  any  need  for  a  continuance  of  the  foreign  post 
offices  operated  in  that  country.' 

•  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  maintenance  of  these  foreign 
offices  rests  upon  no  treaty  or  other  legal  right.  Regarding  this 
point,  the  American  minister,  in  his  communications  to  his  country, 
of  April  20, 1902,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  said : 

" '  The  foreign  post  offices  are  being  established  principally  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  either  in  view  of  their  future  designs  upon  the  Empire, 
to  strengthen  their  own  footing,  or  because  jealous  of  that  of  others. 
They  are  not  established  with  the  consent  of  China,  but  in  spite  of 
her.  They  will  not  be  profitable.  Their  establishment  materially 
interferes  with  and  embarrasses  the  development  of  the  Chinese 
postal  service,  is  an  interference  with  China's  sovereignty,  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  well-known  policy  toward  the  Empire,  and  I  can  not 
find  any  good  reason  for  their  establishment  by  the  Ignited  States.' 

"  That  China  has  never  recognized  any  sucli  right  is  evidenced  by 
a  communication  tliat  her  postmaster  general  addressed  to  the  postal 
union  on  March  18, 1915.  After  referring  to  pertinent  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Convention  and  of  the  Reglement  d'Exe-ution, 
the  communication  continued : 

"'Relying  upon  the  principles  inscribed  in  the  Universal  Postal 
Convention  and  in  agreement  on  this  point  with  the  iurists  in 
international  law  of  all  countries,  China  considers  that  by  virtue 
of  its  entry  into  the  union  the  offices  maintained  upon  its  territory* 
by  other  countries  of  the  union  have  ceased  to  have  a  legal  exist- 
ence. Although  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  al)ove 
and  those  that  have  their  origin  in  the  present  events  of  the  war, 
China  has  found  herself  obligated,  in  oixler  not  to  impede  the 
transmission  of  its  mails,  to  continue  temporarily  for  the  purpose 
of  its  relations  with  other  countries  to  have  recourse  to  the  inter- 
mediation of  certain  of  the  foreign  post  offices  established  upon  its 
territory,  or  to  accept  this  intermediation,  it  must  declare  that  this 
course  of  action  implies  no  recognition  on  its  part  of  the  legalitv 
of  these  offices,  and,  furthermore,  that  no  status,  in  that  respect, 
can  be  created  by  the  written  communications  that  have  l)een  or 
thiit  mav  hereafter  be  exchanged  in  regard  to  them,  either  with 
those  offices  or  with  the  administration  to  which  they  Iwlong. 
China   protests  against  the  maintenance,  by  the  majority  of  the 
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foreign  post  offices  operating  upon  its  territory^  of  tariffs  lower 
than  those  fixed  by  article  5,  of  the  Rome  convention,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  postage  upon  mails  exchan^^ed  by  those  offices,  either  be- 
tween themsrfvcs  or  with  the  countries  to  which  they  respectively 
belong. 

"  *  China,  having  adhered  as  from  September  1  last  to  the  Rome 
convention  concerning  the  exchange  of  parcels  post,  must  declare 
that  what  has  been  said  above,  in  regard  to  the  temporary  continua- 
tion, necessitated  by  circumstances,  of  the  interniediation  of  foreign 
post  offices  established  upon  its  territory,  applied  likewise  to  tne 
parcels  post  service.' 

"The  following  letter  of  the  American  representative  at  the 
Madrid  conference  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  to  the  Director 
(leneral  of  the  Chinese  Post  Office,  speaks  for  itself: 

"  Maobid,  27  November,  1920. 
"  Mr.  Liou  For  Tcheng, 

^'^  Director  General  of  the  Chinese  Poftts^  Madrid. 

"Dear  Sir:  With  regard  to  the  conversation  which  we  last  had 
concerning  the  postal  service  of  China,  permit  me  again  to  assure 
you  of  the  high  appreciation  of  the  American  postal  administra- 
tion of  the  efficiency  and  excellence  of  the  postal  service  of  the 
Chinese  (Jovemment.  * 

"I  am  authorized  by  my  Government  to  express  to  you  the 
svmpathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  desire  of  the  Chinese 
(rovemment  that  all  of  the  foreign  post  offices  should  be  with- 
drawn from  its  territory  and  the  I'^nited  States  will  be  willing 
to  participate  in  a  unanimous  movement  of  all  the  foreign  Pow- 
ers for  the  cessation  of  postal  operations  carried  on  by  the  other 
nations  in  the  territory  of  China. 

"The  Postal  Administration  of  your  country  has  the  right  to 
the  approbation  an<l  res|)ect  of  the  entire  world  with  regard  to  the 
efficiency  of  your  postal  operations. 

'"  Please  accept,  sir,  tlie  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

"(Signed)  Om>  Praoer, 

^^  Subansistant  Postma^tter  General?'^ 

(As  to  ChinaV  ineml^ership  in  the  Universal  Postal  X^nion,  see 
MacMurray,  pp.  585  et.  seq^) 

"  In  conclusion,  China  wishes  to  point  out  that,  wholly  apart  from 
the  financial  loss  suffered  by  her  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
foreign  post  offices  on  her  soil,  and  the  obstacles  placed  thereby  in 
ihe  way  of  the  development  of  her  own  postal  system,  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  offices  represents  a  most  direct  violation  of  her  terri- 
torial and  administrative  int^rity.  It  is  one,  moreover,  that  is  pe- 
culiarly objectionable,  since  it  is  a  constant,  visible  reminder  to  the 
Chinese  people  that  they  are  not  accorded  the  (consideration  given 
to  other  peoples.  This  necessarily  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  pi-es- 
tige  of  tne  Chinese  (lovernnient  in  the  eyes  of  ber  people,  and  to 
make  more  difficult  the  already  difficult  pn)bleni  of  maintaining  a 
government  that  will  (command  the  respect  and  ready  oliedience  of 
her  population.  From  whatever  standpoint  it  is  viewed,  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  foreign  post  offices  upon  Chinese  soil  should,  there- 
fore, be  condemned." 
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The  chairman  then  suggested  thaU  as  time  was  necessary  for  the 
tftudy  of  this  matter,  the  committee  adjourn  until  sometime  the  fol- 
lowing day,  instead  of  meeting  that  afternoon. 

It  was  agreed  to  issue  an  announcement  to  the  press  as  follows: 

"  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  met  in  the 
Pan  American  Building  Friday,  November  25,  at  11  a.  m.  All  the 
delegates  were  present  except  Signor  Meda,  Baron  Shidehara,  M. 
Sarraut,  and  Lord  Lee. 

^^At  the  opening  of  the  session  Mr.  Hughes  expressed  his  great 
regret  at  the  appearance  of  a  report  in  a  Washington  paper  this 
morning  of  alleged  happenings  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee. 
The  report  of  antagonism  with  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  only  untrue, 
but  groti'wpie,  and  did  him  the  grossest  injustice:  Mr.  Hughes  could 
not  imagine  how  such  a  rumor  had  got  into  circulation.  Mr.  Bal- 
four expressed  Iiis  great  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hughes'  statement. 
He  had  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Hughes  would  take  the  view  he  had 
just  stated,  but  the  manner  and  words  in  which  that  view  had  been 
put  before  the  committee  had  deeply  moved  him  and  he  wished  to 
express  his  thanks. 

^^  After  a  discussion  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
investigate  and  report  in  regard  to  the  qut?stion  of  extraterritoriality 
in  China.  In  regard  to  this  subject  Mr.  Wang  Chung-Hui,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  China,  made  a  statement  which 
will  appear  later. 

^'  The  committee  then  discussed  the  question  of  foreign  post  offices 
in  China,  the  Chinese  minister,  Mr.  Sze,  making  a  statement  which 
will  subsequently  l)e  made  public." 

7.  The  session  was  adjourned,  to  meet  Saturday,  November  26,  at 
10.30  a.  m. 


SEVENTH  MEETING— SATUBD AY,  NOVEKBEB  26,  1021,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT 

Ignited  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge.  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Hehjiuin, — Baron  ue  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cartier,  Mr. 
le  Tellier. 

lirithh  Emph^e. — Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Senator 
Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr. 
Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr. 
Lampson. 

C/tJna, — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Tyau, 
Mr.  Chao.  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Jusser.^.nd.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Mas- 
sigli,  Mr.  Kammerer. 

/talf/. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  Albert- 
ini.     Accompanietl   bv   Marquis   Visconti-Venosta,   Mr.   Cora,   Mr. 

Fileti. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Print^e  Tokugawa,  Mr,  Hanihara. 
Accompanietl  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 
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The  Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  E.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van 
Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal, — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  jsfeneraL  assisted  by  Mr.  Osborne. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 
.  1.  The  Seventh  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
ern Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Buildinnf  at  11  a.  ni^  November  26,  1921. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  Fnitcd  States,  Mr.  Huphes,  Sena- 
tor Lod^,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
land), Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr. 
Wanp;;  for  France,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Jusserand:  for  Italv,  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  Albertini;  f<)r  Japan, 
Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the 
Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blok- 
land.  Dr.  E.  Moresco;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vas- 
concellos. 

8.  TTie  following  secretaries  ana  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  I'^nited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray :  for  Belgium, 
Mr.  Cattier,  Mr.  le  Tellier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China,  Dr.  Tyau,  Mr.  Chao,  and  Mr. 
Zee;  for  France,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Kammerer;  for  Italy,  Marauis 
Visconti-Venostaj  Mr.  (Wa,  Mr.  Fileti;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr. 
Kimura,  Mr.  Ichihashi ;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starken- 
l)orgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  present.  ^Ir.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters) 
were  also  present. 

TIMES  OP   M£ETINOH   OF  GOMMITTEES  AND   SUBCOMMITTEES, 

4.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Senator  I'^nderwood,  it  was  de- 
cide I  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  full  committees  in  the  mornings  and 
the  meetings  of  the  subcommittees  in  the  afternoons.  The  chairman 
(Mr.  Hughes)  stated  that  he  would  call  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee promptlv  at  11  a.  m. 

Senator  ttnderwood  then  announced  that  there  would  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  subcommittee  on  (^hinese  revenue  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
November  29,  at  3  p.  m.,  if  this  were  agreeable  to  the  other  delega- 
tions. 

DISTHIBUTION   OF   INFORMATION    RELATIVE  TO   POSSIBLE  FUTDRE 

CHINESE  PROPOSALS. 

5.  The  chairman  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  China  distribute^  possibly  the  oav  before,  any  general 
or  historical  information  which  they  might  nave  relative  to  pro- 
posals they  intended  for  presentation  to  the  committee.  If  this  were 
done  it  would  enable  the  committee  to  discuss  the  matters  more 
readily;  otherwise  the  committee,  after  hearing  such  proposals, 
might  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  postpone  disinission  of  them. 
Such  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  delegation  would,  the 
chairman  added,  be  greatly  appreciated. 
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Mr.  Hz#f  said  that  it  would  ^Te  the  Chinese  delegates  ^rreat  pleas- 
urf  to  ixionply  with  this  suggestion,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  and 
that  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  any  such  requests  addressed 
Up  them. 

FT^REICX   POfirr  OFFICES  IX   CHIXA. 

0.  In  re{>ly  to  the  chairman's  inquiry  whether  the  Chinese  delega- 
turn  lia<l  anj^  further  material  to  offer  in  regard  to  the  foreign  post 
riffiri'H  in  (Jhina,  Mr.  Sze  said  that  he  had  thought  the  committee  had 
anv.pUnl  the  paper  read  and  distributed  the  day  before ;  he  had  noth- 
ing to  add  except  that  he  believed  the  paper  in  question  proved  the 
a<u?quacy  of  the  Chinese  postal  service,  and  that  it  only  remained 
for  the  committee  to  say  tnat  the  foreign  post  offices  in  Cnina  would 
be  removed  at  once. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
regard  to  the  matter  and  its  willingness  to  give  up  its  post  offices  in 
(*liina  had  been  indicated  last  year  in  a  letter  given  to  the  Chinese 
delegation  at  the  Madrid  Postal  Conference  by  the  Assistant  Post- 
nittHti^r  General. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  action  alluded  to  could  only  have  indi- 
c!ate(l  in  a  general  sense  the  Ameritan  policy ;  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernuient  was,  however,  ready  to  give  up  its  post  office  at  Shanghai, 
if  tiie  other  (lovernments  maintaining  post  offices  in  China  took  simi- 
lar action. 

The  chairman  expressed  the  belief  that  the  committee  was  deal- 
ing with  a  (question  distinct  from  the  others  under  consideration,  in 
that  the  maintenance  of  post  offices  in  China  by  foreign  powers  was 
not  based  on  any  treatv  right  or  convention,  though  it  had  had,  per- 
hapH,  the  sanction  oi  toleration,  objection  had  always  been  re- 
Borved;  it  could  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  powers  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tive autonomy  of  China.  The  information  possessed  by  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  he  said,  was  in  accordance  with  the  Chinese  claims 
(concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service;  his  individual  un- 
derstanding was  that  the  situation  around  Canton  did  not  affect 
the  postal  service  throughout  China,  but  he  thought  the  com- 
mittee sliould  have  some  information  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Sze  replied  that,  in  reference  to  this  question,  he  desired  to 
refer  the  committee  to  nara^rraph  4  of  the  memorandum  submitted 
the  pi'eceding  day  by  tne  Chinese  delegation,  which  he  tlien  read. 
He  added  that  the  |K)stal  service  had  functioned  throughout  China 
under  uniform  supervision,  and  had  not  been  disturbed  by  revolu- 
tionary activities;  the  year  1911  had  been  mentioned  (in  the  mem- 
orandum) l)ecause  thai  was  the  3'ear  of  the  first  revolution;  the 
postal  service  had  not  l>een  internipted  since  then — on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  increase<l  steadily;  these  facts,  he  believed,  answered 
the  chairman^s  inquiry. 

The  cliairman  said  that  he  understood  only  four  powers  maintained 

IM>8t  offia^  in  China*  namely,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
^^i*ance,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  KiH)t  saiil  that  the  question  under  consideration  afforded  an 
ilhistration  of  the  way  in  which  a  number  of  questions  presented 
themselves  to  the  (inference.  The  foreign  nost  offices  in  China,  he 
understtxHl,  were  a  growth   from  the  flipioinatic  )H>iKh  and  the 
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special  (Tovemment  messenger.    The  United  States  Government  at 

E resent  was  maintaining  a  semiweekly  messenger  service  between 
ondon  and  Paris,  which  had  been  of  material  assistance  to  him  the 
last  time  he  had  been  in  Europe;  it  was  natural,  when  conditions 
were  disturbed  and  no  regular  mail  service  existed,  that  more  use 
should  be  made  of  the  Government  servi-  e  and  the  diplomatic  pouch 
than  when  conditions  were  settled.  Mr.  Root  said  that,  according 
to  the  evidence  furnished  to  the  committee,  in  place  of  the  dis- 
turbed and  irregiilar  conditions  which  existed  in  China  when  the 
practice  of  having  special  messenger  services  arose  and  the  system 
of  pouches  developed  and  enlarged  until  actual  post  offices  were 
constituted,  there  was  at  present  a  regular  and  effe  tive  postal  serv- 
ice. It  was  not  a  question,  he  said,  of  whether  any  nation  should 
change  its  policy i  but  whether  conditions  which  justified  an  en- 
larged messenger  service  20  years  ago  still  justified  its  maintenance. 
The  same  was  true  of  extraterritoriality  and  the  question  of  customs; 
he  asked  whether  conditions  had  not  so  changed  that  foreign  con- 
trol in  these  mattere  was  no  longer  justified.  The  whole  committee, 
he  said,  was  in  agreement  in  its  desire  for  a  stable  government  in 
China,  competent  to  maintain  order  and  to  discharge  its  interna- 
tional obligations;  such  a  government  must  have  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  China,  and  it  was  questionable  whethfr  the  people  of 
China  could  respect  a  government  which  was  not  performing  the 
public  service.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  for  the  benefit  of  China, 
a  change  in  a  minor  matter  like  the  system  of  foreign  post  offices 
should  oe  made. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  Mr.  Root  had  given  a  very  accurate  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  existing  system  of  foreign  post  offices  in 
Cliina  had  grown  up;  unlike  some  other  exceptional  provisions  in 
China,  they  were  not  based  on  treaties,  but  had  grown  up  from  the 
necessities  of  the  foreign  trading  communities.  It  was  clear,  he 
thought,  that  existing  conditions  in  China  had  not  seriously,  perhaps 
not  at  all,  interfered  with  the  efficiency  of  the  postal  service;  this 
could  perhaps  hardly  be  considered  true  of  the  fiscal  services,  which 
had  been  interfered  with  by  the  prevailing  condition  of  rebellion  in 
the  south  and  elsewhere.  There  was'  one  important  consideration, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  giving  up  the  foreign 
post  offices  which  the  Chinese  had  failed  to  mention;  while  it  was 
true  that  the  postal  system  was  under  Chinese  sovereignty  and  was 
in  no  way  interfered  with,  it  owed  a  great  deal  of  its  efficiency  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  Frenchman  at  the  head  of  it,  a  man  accustomecl 
to  western  method<^.  and  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  things 
was  largely  due  to  his  influence.  Mr.  Balfour  believed  that,  for  the 
present,  the  aid  and  assistance  of  this  codirector  general  of  posts  was 
almost  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the  system ;  he  di<I  not  know 
whether  assurances  were  going  to  be  given  on  this  point.  He  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  such  an  arrangement  should  l)e  eternal — China 
mi^ht  in  time  be  able  to  operate  the  postal  service  without  foreign 
assistance— 4>nt,  for  the  present,  it  w(mld  be  a  hazardous  experiment 
to  deprive  the  Chinese  postal  serrice  of  the  codirector  general's  aid 
and  direction :  it  would  be  i*ery  imfortunate  if,  after  the  foreign  post 
offices  had  been  given  up,  the  existing  Chinese  postal  system  should 
deteriorate ;  such  a  result  would  inevitably  produce  a  demand  by  the 
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interested  powers  for  a  return,  in  some  form,  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  Mr.  Root  had  made  some  observations  of 
great  interest  relative  to  the  existing  conditions  in  China  and  the 
method  by  which  the  committee  could  aid  in  helping  China  to  govern- 
mental stability;  he  would  be  glad  if  the  Chinese  delegation  would 
give  the  committee  its  views  on  the  existing  situation  in  China ;  there 
were  vast  provinces  which  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  central  Govern- 
ment, great  armies  existed  independent  of  the  central  power,  great 
sources  of  taxation  were  cut  off  from  the  central  Oovemment;  this 
was  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  Mr.  Root  was  prob- 
ably right  in  thinking  that  the  powers  could  help  China ;  the  existing 
condition  of  things  in  China  was,  of  course,  transitory,  but  it  had 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  committee  in  connection  with 
most  questions  relative  to  China ;  it  did  not,  however,  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  post  offices.  As  concerned  that,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  Chinese  postal  service  should  not  be  allowed  to 
deteriorate,  as  this  would  immediately  bring  about  a  resurgence  of 
the  demand  for  foreign  post  offices,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  that 
was  some  sort  of  assurance  from  the  Chinese  delegation  that  the 
presence  of  the  present  codirector  general  would  l:^  a  permanent, 
though  not  an  eternal,  part  of  the  postal  system. 

Mr.  Viviani  said  that  France  had  several  post  offices  in  China: 
the  desires  of  China  could,  however,  be  acceded  to  under  three  con- 
ditions, namely: 

(1)  That  all  other  foreign  nations  now  maintaining  post  offices 
in  China  withdraw  them. 

(2)  That  the  Chinese  postal  system  should  function  well  enough 
to  make  a  return  to  the  present  system  unnecessary. 

(3)  That  the  present  codirector  general  should  be  retained. 
ShoukHhese  conditions  be  fulfilled,  France,  Mr.  Viviani  said,  had 

no  objection  to  withdrawing  her  post  offices. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that,  so  far  as  the  desires  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation were  concerned,  the  Japanese  delegation  appreciated  their 
reasonableness ;  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  tne  existence  of 
foreign  post  offices  in  China  was  based  on  treaty  rights  or  the  ex- 
pressed consent  of  China,  it  might  be  assumed  that  certain  condi- 
tions had  justified  their  establishment.  Japan  had  no  desire  to  per* 
petuate  the  system,  and  was  very  anxious  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  Government  by  having  the  post  offices  with- 
drawn, but  at  the  same  time  the  Japanese  delegation  wished  to  take 
into  consideration  actual  conditions  and  necessities.  Information 
received  by  the  Japanese  delegation  had  convinced  it  that  safety  of 
communication  in  China  was  not  assured,  and  on  this  ground  there 
was  some  reason  why  the  foreign  post  offices  should  not  be  with- 
drawn: as  a  practical  measure  it  would  be  difficult  to  withdraw  at 
once.  The  plain  fact  was  that  there  were  more  Japanese  in  China, 
either  residents  or  travelers,  than  there  were  nationals  of  any  other 
foreign  power — possibly  80  or  50  times  as  many — and  their  activi- 
ties were  more  varied.  Japan  had  no  objection  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  post  offices  under  the  guaranties  suggested  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Viviani  (which  the  Japanese  delegation  considered 
very  necessary),  but  Japan  askeil  that  she  be  given  time  in  order 
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that  it  might  be  seen  that  no  necessity  or  justification  existed  for  the 
continued  maintenance  of  the  system;  as  it  became  evident  that 
conditions  warranted,  Japan  would  be  prepared  to  withdraw  her 
post  offices. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  Chinese*  delegation  had  listened  with  great 
interest  and  gratification  to  the  expression  of  friendly  sentiments  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Root,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  foreign  post 
offices  in  China  had  greatly  exceeded  the  limits  allowed  to  diplomatic 
.couriers;  they  competed  seriously  with  the  Chinese  post  offices  and 
constituted  a  contravention  of  the  administrative  integrity  of  China ; 
they  acted  as  serious  checks  on  the  post  office  receipts  and  also  the 
customs  receipts;  in  particular  there  was  some  smuggling  of  drugs 
through  the  parcel  post.  It  had  been  agreed  by  all  the  powers  that 
the  smujE^gling  of  drugs  should  be  stopped,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  post  offices  would  greatly  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
that  aim. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour's  remarks,  he  wished  to  say  that,  if  the 
codirector  general  of  posts  was  not  mentioned  in  the  memorandum 
presented  yesterday,  it  was  not  because  China  did  not  appreciate  his 
services,  but  because  the  facts  concerning  him  were  so  well  known 
that  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  mention  him ;  his  work  was  no 
less  appreciated  by  China  than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  originally 
organizing  the  postal  service.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour  about 
the  difficulties  created  by  existing  conditions;  this  was  a  subject 
which  could  be  discussed  at  an  appropriate  time;  but  the  Chinese 
people  realized  the  difficulties  facing  them,  difficulties  which  were 
increased  by  the  great  size  of  the  country,  the  insufficient  means  of 
communication,  the  large  population  and  the  difficulties  of  the  lan- 
guage; but  the  Chinese  people  were  confident  that  they  would  solve 
these  difficulties  and  evolve  a  strong  and  united  government  if  their 
energies  were  not  weakened  by  fears  of  foreign  aggression,  and  if 
Chinese  administrative  automony  was  not  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  mentioned  the  efficiency  of  the  p>ostal  service.  It 
would  not  only  be  the  pride  of  the  Chinese  people  to  maintain  it, 
but  to  make  it  better.  No  color  of  right  existed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  foreign  staffs,  but  no  revolutionary  change  was  contemplated 
in  the  administration;  present  arrangements  would  continue,  not 
eternally,  of  course,  but  so  long  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service  war- 
ranted. These  statements,  be  believed,  answered  Mr.  Viviani's  re- 
marks also. 

As  concerning  what  Mr.  Hanihara  had  said  that  withdrawal  of 
the  post  offices  must  depend  upon  security  of  transmitting  mail,  the 
chairman  had  already  said  that  the  efficacy  of  the  postal  service  had 
not  been  diminished  by  the  present  actual  conditions,  as  had  been  set 
forth  under  paragraph  4  of  the  memorandum  submitted  yesterday. 
Mr.  Hanihara  had  said  that  Japan  could  not  withdraw  her  post  offices 
at  once;  he  would  like  to  know  what  period  of  time  Mr.  Hanihara 
had  in  mind  before  Japan  would  be  ready  to  do  so.  The  other 
three  powers  were  ready  to  withdraw  at  once;  it  rested,  then,  upon 
Japan  to  make  a  decision.  Furthermore,  if  Japan  had  any  sugges- 
tions as  to  improvements  in  the  postal  service  to  make,  the  Chinese 
delegation  would  be  glad  to  take  them  under  consideration.  He  could 
not,  however,  accept  Mr.  Hanihara's  statement  that  the  great  num- 
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ber  of  Japanese  subjects  in  China  justified  the  maintenance  of  post 
offices,  because  he  was  not  aware  ©f  the  existence  of  anv  principle  in 
international  law  supporting  such  a  contention.  Mr.  fee  added  that 
he  thought  he  had  covered  all  the  points  raised,  and  asked  whether 
there  were  any  further  questions.  • 

Mr.  Hanihara  replied  that  Japan  was  prepared  to  withdraw  her 
post  offices  if  the  other  interested  powers  would  do  so  and  should 
conditions  warrant  it;  he  could  not  conunit  his  Government  to  any 
promise  that  the  withdrawal  would  take  place  at  once;  there  were 
objections  to  an  immediate  withdrawal  and  a  certain  reasonable  time 
must  be  allowed ;  it  was  very  difficult  to  decide  here  whether  condi- 
tions justified  such  a  step,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  familiarity  with 
actual  conditions  in  China;  it  might  be  best  to  agree  on  a  broad 
principle  that  foreign  post  offices  should  be  withdrawn  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  He  suggested  that  the  question  might  be  referred 
fof  decision  to  the  ministers  of  the  various  interested  powers  at 
Peking,  who  were  in  a  better  position  to  know  what  was  a  reasonable 
and  proper  time  limit. 

Mr.  Hanihara  continued  that,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  Japanese 
nationals  in  China,  he  had  meant  to  say  that  if  there  were  conditions 
whi^h  justified  the  establishment  and  existence  of  foreign  post  offices 
in  China,  there  were  reasons  for  Japan's  having  a  larger  number, 
because  there  were  a  larger  number  of  Japanese  people,  more  widely 
scattered,  than  of  nationals  of  other  powers ;  he  had  been  pointing 
out  a  fact,  not  stating  a  principle. 

The  chairman  remarked  that,  according  to  his  impression  of 
what  had  been  said,  he  saw  no  disposition  to  negative  broadly  the 
Chinese  proposal;  there  seemed  to  be  no  desire  to  discuFs  any  ques- 
tion of  principle  nor  to  assert  a  right.  The  matter  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  practical  considerations  under  which  withdrawal  could 
take  place  as  follows:  (1)  That  all  Governments  maintaining  post 
offices  should  deal  with  the  subject  at  the  samei  time  and  in  the  same 
manner;  (2)  that  whatever  was  done  should  be  done  upon  the 
assumption  that  an  efficient  postal  service  would  be  maintained ; 
(3)  that  an  assurance  should  be  given  by  China  (which  he  under- 
stood had  been  given)  that  no  change  was  to  take  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  postal  services,  including  the  retention  of  the 
pi^sent  efficient  codirector  general  of  posts. 

The  chairman  added  that,  if  he  had  understood  Mr.  Sze  correctly, 
there  was  perfect  willingness  on  the  part  of  China  to  meet  these 
conditions.  This  brought  the  matter  down  to  a  question  of  time. 
He  did  not  understand  that  the  Japanese  delegation  desired  to  pro- 
test the  principle  of  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  post  offices,  but  that  it 
desired  assurances  in  regard  to  the  security  of  transmission  of  tha 
mails  and  the  efficiency  of  the  administration.  This  brought  the 
discussion  down  to  a  narrow  |X)int.  Discussion  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  powers  present  was  not  precluded,  but  he  sua:- 
gested  that  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  four 
powera  directly  interested,  together  with  a  representative  of  China, 
should  draft  a  Resolution  bringing  down  the  question  of  time  to  as 
satisfactorv  an  arrangement  as  possible. 

Mr.  Viviani  ac*cepted  Mr.  Hughes's  suggestion,  but  asked  on  behalf 
of  the  French  delegation  that  the  Resolution  should  be  ready  for 
the  next  session. 
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Mr.  Sze  said  his  original  intention  had  been  to  submit  a  Resolution 
calling  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  post  offices,  but. 
as  an  indication  of  their  readiness  to  cooperate,  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion was  willing  to  accept  the  chairman's  suggestion. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  his  sup|2:estion  was  intended  to 
facilitate  settlement  and  was  not  in  opposition  to  China's  desires  in 
the  matter.  He  added  that  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  had  made  a  sug- 
gestion which  might  be  of  assistance — namely,  that  the  ministers 
of  the  four  interested  powers  at  Peking  might  be  entrusted  to  make 
recommendations  to  tneir  respective  Governments  as  to  the  time 
and  method  to  be  followed  in  putting  into  effect  the  resolutions 
adapted  and  to  supervise  their  execution  throughout  the  transition 
period. 

Mr.  Sze  thought  the  question  should  be  settled  here;  he  had  an- 
swered in  regard  to  the  security  of  communication  in  (^hina  and 
had  given  assurances  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  postal 
service ;  three  of  the  four  Governments  interested  had  accepted  these 
explanations;  nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  make  a  statement 
of  the  principle  arrived  at.  He  reminded  the  committee  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  already  Chinese  post  offices  wherever  foreign  post 
offices  were  maintained. . 

APPOINTMENT  OF    8lJBCX)MMITrEE    TO    DRAFT   RESOLUTIONS    CX)NCERNINO 
WITHDRAWAL  OF  FOREIGN  POST  OFFICES  IS  CHINA. 

7.  The  chairman  said  that  the  suggested  appointment  of  a  sub- 
committee contained  nothing  inimical  to  the  Chinese  proposal ;  it 
would  be  best  to  appoint  such  a  subcommittee  which  would  submit 
a  Resolution  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. 

General  assent  being  given  to  this  suggestion,  the  following  dele- 
gates wei-e  named  by  the  various  delegations  as  their  representatives 
on  the  subcommittee  to  draft  resolutions  relative  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  foreign  post  offices  in  China :  For  the  United  States,  Senator 
Lodge  (chairman) ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes; 
for  China,  Mr.  Sze;  for  France,  Mr.  Viviani  (with  permission  to 
send  a  substitute  if  prevented  from  attending) ;  for  Japan,  Mr. 
Hanihara. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   EXTRATERRrrORIALTrT. 

8.  Senator  Lodge  said  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  subcommittee 
on  extraterritoriality  to  meet  that  afternoon,  and  suggested  3  o'clock 
in  the  Governors'  Room.    This  was  assented  to. 

The  chairman  announced  the  membership  of  the  subcommittee 
on  extraterritoriality,  as  follows:  For  the  United  States,  Senator 
I^odge  (chairman);  for  Belgium,  Chevalier  de  Woutei-s;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Senator  Pearce;  for  China,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France, 
Mr.  Sarraut:  for  Italv,  Senator  Ricci:  for  Japan,  Mr.  Ilanihara; 
for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek:  for  Portugal,  (^ipt. 
^'asconc'ellos. 

Senator  Lodge  said  that  the  subcommittee  would  meet  Monday 
next,  November  28,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  members  were  privileged  to  l)e 
accompanied  by  one  secretary  and  one  technical  adviser. 
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AGENDA  AND  PROCEDUBE  AT  NEXT  KEETINO. 

10.  In  answer  to  the  chairman's  inquiry  whether  it  was  desired 
to  take  up  other  matters,  Mr.  Viviani  said  that  as  the  next  question 
to  be  discussed  was  rather  serious  the  agenda  for  the  meeting  on 
Monday  and  the  method  of  procedure  might  be  determined  on. 

Mr.  Sze  said  he  would  continue  with  the  subjects  under  the  fifth 
Chinese  proposal ;  he  would  submit  a  resolution  relative  to  foreign 
troops,  foreign  police  boxes,  foreign  railway  guards,  and  foreign 
electrical  communications  in  China ;  he  would  be  glad  if  any  of  the 
delegations  had  any  suggestions  to  offer. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  Mr.  Sze  would  furnish  any  material 
to  aid  the  delegates  in  their  consideration  of  the  subject  to  be 
discussed. 

Mr.  Sze  replied  that  there  would  be  only  a  brief  resolution,  which 
would  be  circulated  as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  that  afternoon. 

11.  It  was  decided  to  give  the  following  statement  to  the  press: 

STATEMENT  TO  THE  PRESS. 

"  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  met  in  the 
Pan  American  Building  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Saturday,  November  26, 1921. 
The  committee  discussed  the  matter  of  foreign  post  offices  in  China, 
and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  there  should  be  a  with- 
drawal of  the  foreign  post  offices  in  China  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  conditions  warranted.  A  subcommittee,  composed  of  Senator 
Lodge,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Hanihara,  and  Mr. 
Sze,  was  constituted  to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  this  effect  for  sub- 
mission to  the  full  committee  at  its  next  session.  This  subconmiittee 
will  meet  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  committee  on  extraterritoriality  proposed  at  yesterday's  meet- 
ing will  be  composed  of  the  following  delegates:  United  JStates  of 
America,  Senator  Lodge;  British  Empire,  Senator  Pearce;  France, 
Mr.  Sarraut;  Italy,  Senator  Ricci;  Japan,  Mr.  Hanihara;  Belgium, 
Chevalier  de  Wouters;  China,  Dr.  Chung-Hui  Wang;  The  Nether- 
lands, Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek ;  and  Portugal,  Capt,  Vasconcellos." 

The  committee  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Monday  next,  the  28th, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


EIGHTH  MEETING — ^MONDAY,  KOVEMBEB  28,  1921,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Vnifed  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  MacMurrav,  Mr.  Wright. 

Be7ffium>, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cattier,  Mr. 
le  Tellier. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Senator 
Pearce  (for  Australia),  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sas- 
tri  ( for  India ) .    Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

China, — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Tvau,  Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee. 

^France, — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli. 
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Itdy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Giannini. 

Japan, — ^Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Sabura,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van 
Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starken- 
boreh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

]rortugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general.    Accompanied  bv  Mr.  Paul. 

Interpreters,  Mr.  Camerljnck  and  Mr.  ^alamon. 

The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
eighth  meeting  at  11  o'clock  Monday,  November  28,  1921,  in  the 
Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building.  There  were 
present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr. 
Koot,  and  Senator  Underwood ;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier ;  for 
the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Senator 
Pearco  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  and 
Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  and  Mr.  Wang; 
for  France,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  and  Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Japan, 
Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  and  Mr.  Hanihara:  for 
Italv,  Senator  Schanzer  and  Senator  Albertini ;  for  the  Netherlands, 
Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Brokland,  and  Dr. 
Moresco;  for  Portugal  Viscount  d'Alte  and  Capt.  Vasconcellos; 
and  the  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Paul.  The  inter- 
preters, Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  were  also  present. 

The  delegates  were  accompanied  by  the  following  secretaries  and 
experts:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.MacMurray  and  Mr.  Wright; 
for  Belgium,  Mr.  Cattier  and  Mr.  le  Tellier;  for  the  British  Empire, 
Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China,  Dr.  Tyau,  Mr. 
Chao,  and  Mr.  Zee ;  lor  France,  Mr.  Kammerer  and  Mr.  Massigli ;  for 
Japan,  Mr.  Sabura,  Mr.  Kimura,  and  Mr.  Saito;  for  Italy  Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Cora,  and  Mr.  Giannini;  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh  and  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  at  the  outset  of  the  meeting  called 
attention  to  the  inaccurate  and  damaging  press  report  which  had 
been  cabled  abroad,  in  order  that  its  unfortunate  character,  inac- 
curacv*  and  even  falsitj  might  l)e  noted.  He  referred  to  the  report 
that  during  the  discussion  in  the  committee  regarding  land  armament 
Mr.  Briand  had  made  statements  of  an  offensive  cTiaracter  regard- 
ing the  Italian  Army;  and  that  the  representative  of  Italy  has  not 
appropriately  resented  the  statement. 

The  chairman  said  that,  as  everv  member  of  the  committee  knew, 
this  report  was  absolutely  false;  tliat  it  was  made  out  of  the  whole 
cloth ;  that  Mr.  Briand  had  said  nothing  whatsoever  reflecting  upon 
the  Italian  Government  or  the  Italian  Armv;  and  that  the  entire 
report  had  no  basis  whatever  in  fact.  It  seemed  to  he  advisable 
that  the  chairman  of  the  conference  sliould  make  this  statement  in 
order  that  appropriate  note  might  be  made  of  it. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Viviani,  si>eaking 
<m  behalf  of  France,  said  that  he  thanked  the  chairman  for  his 
kindness  in  adding,  with  his  high  authority,  his  denial  to  that  of 
Senator  Schanzer  and  himself.  Coming  from  the  chairmanV  lips, 
this  denial  had  the  greatest  authority.     Not  only  had  the  ilelmte 
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been  always  courteous,  but  at  no  moment  did  it  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  becoming  intensity,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  even  between  allies  when  they  have  before  them  ques- 
tions of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  perfectly  certain  a  priori 
that  Mr.  Briand  would  never  have  said  such  things  as  had  been  put 
into  his  mouth.  How  could  he  have  done  so  when  the  closest  boncl^ 
of  friendship  exist  between  the  two  countries?  France  and  Italy 
had  always  been  friends,  and  Frenchmen  could  never  forget  the 
great  extent  of  their  cultural  and  spiritual  debt  to  Italy.  The  bloo<l 
of  the  two  peoples  had  flowed  on  the  same  battlefields  for  the  same 
cause.  If  such  an  incident  were  indeed  to  take  place,  Mr.  Viviani 
begged  the  delegates  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  it. 
They  had  assembled  here  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  nothin^r 
should  be  allowed  to  turn  them  aside  from  the  goal  which  they  had 
set  themselves  and  which  must  be  reached  in  unbroken  harmony. 

Senator  Schanzer  then  cordially  thanked  the  Secretary'  of  ^tate 
for  his  fortunate  idea  in  making  this  statement,  which,  he  said,  was 
quite  neceasary,  since  certain  persons  outside  of  the  conference  had 
madei  use  of  the  press  to  disturb  the  good  relations  existing  between 
the  countries  represented  there.  He  was  delighted  that  the  chair- 
man had  used  his  high  authority  to  close  the  unfortunate  incident 
for  all  time,  and  expressed  thanks  to  Messrs.  Viviani  and  Briand 
for  their  sentiments  of  friendship  for  Italy,  which  were  so  well 
known  to  everyone.  He  wished  to  state  again  that  Italy  cherished 
only  the  most  cordial  feelings  toward  France,  and  he  was  sure  that  he 
would  be  able  to  continue  in  the  work  of  the  conference  in  an  un- 
changed atmosphere  of  cordiality  toward  France  and  all  the  other 
countries  represented. 

The  committee  unanimously  approved  the  statement  of  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Viviani  and  Senator  Schanzer  expressing  their  particular 
gratification. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  first  matter  before  the  committee  was 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  draft  the  resolution  on 
tlie  subject  of  foreign  post  offices  in  China. 

Senator  Lodge,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  said  that  in  draw- 
ing Up  the  resolution,  reservations  had  been  made  as  to  the  actual 
date  of  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  post  offices  from  China,  pending 
the  arrival  of  instructions  from  the  Japanese  Government.  The 
resolution  in  its  original  form  had  read  as  follows: 

"  RESOLUTION. 

"  Kecognizing  the  justice  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  secure  the  abolition  of  foreign  postal  agencies  in 
China,  save  or  except  in  leased  territories,  or  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally  provided  by  treaty,  it  is  resolved : 

"(1)  The  four  powers  having  such  postal  agencies  agree  to  their 
abandonment  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

^^(a)  That  an  efficient  Chinese  postal  service  is  maintained. 

"(ft)  That  an  assurance  is  given  by  the  Chinese  deletion  that 
they  contemplate  no  change  in  the  present  postal  administration  or 
in  the  status  of  the  foreign  codirector  general. 
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"(2)  (a)  To  enable  China  and  the  powers  concerned  to  make 
the  necessary  dispositions,  this  arrangement  shall  come  into  force 
and  effect  not  later  than 

"(6)  Pending  the  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign  postal  a^ncies, 
the  four  powers  concerned  severally  undertake  to  accord  full  facili- 
ties to  the  Chinese  customs  authorities  to  examine  in  those  agencies 
all  postal  matter  passing  through  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  they  contain  articles  which  are  dutiable  or  contraband,  op 
which  otlierwise  contravene  the  customs  regulations  or  laws  of 
China." 

Senator  Lodge  went  on  to  say  that  one  small  amendment  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Japanese  technical  experts,  who  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  in  paragraph  2,  clause  (b),  the  words  ^'excepting  ordinary 
letters''  should  be  inserted  after  "all  postal  matter.  Mr.  Lodge 
then  asked  whether  the  committee  cared  to  pass  on  this  proposed 
amendment  exempting  "ordinary  letters"  from  examination  by 
the  Chinese  customs  authorities. 

Mr.  Viviani  said  that  France  concurred  in  this  amendment  in 
so  far  as  it  did  not  affect  leased  territory,  and  that  he  understood 
the  inability  of  the  Japanese  delegation  to  agree  to  a  fixed  date 
for  the  withdrawal  of  post  offices  without  instructions  from  their 
(lovernment.  He  had  wen  informed,  however,  that  after  the  close 
of  the  meeting  of  the  sul)committee,  and  the  departure  of  the  French 
representative,  a  provision  had  been  adopted  for  the  examination  by 
Chinese  officials  of  "all  postal  matter".  France  would  have  sup- 
ported tlie  Japanese  delegation  in  insisting  on  a  reservation  re- 
garding ordinary  letters. 

The  chairman  proposed  that  the  committee  first  discuss  the  amend- 
ment proiK)sed  by  the  Japanese  experts,  and  then  pass  on  the  draft 
of  the  resolution,  the  reservation  as  to  date  to  be  dealt  with  later. 

Senator  I^odge  said  that  he  personally  saw  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  Japanese  experts,  if  it  were  prop- 
erly guarded.  From  his  knowledge  of  customs  administration,  how- 
ever, he  knew  that  postal  matter  in  letter  form  was  frequently  used 
for  smuggling  lace  and  other  articles  of  small  bulk.  He  therefore 
suggested  that  the  words  "which  upon  external  examination  ap- 
iwar  plainly  to  contain '  only  written  matter"  be  inserted  after 
the  wonls  "except  ordinary  letters". 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  should  now  proceed 
with  the  discussion  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Viviani  signified  the  acceptance  of  the  French  delegation. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  experience  had  shown  that  cooperation  between 
the  foreign  post  offices  and  the  Chinese  Post  Office  ha<l  been  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Not  only  had  the  legitimate  revenues  of  the 
Chinese  past  office  and  C^istonis  House  been  interfered  with,  but 
considerable  quantities  of  dangerous  drugs,  such  as  opium,  cocaine, 
and  heroin,  had  been  smuggled  into  China  by  letter.  This  had 
been  a  great  cause  of  anxiety  to  his  (Tovernment;  but  it  was  felt 
that  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  powers  could  in  future  be  reJied 
upon  in  instructing  their  postal  authorities  fully  to  co-operate 
with  the  Chinese  authorities  in  preventing  the  smuggling  of  these 
drugs,  which  are  forbidden  by  the  Hague  Opium  Convention.    With 
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(his  understandinci:,  Mr.  Sze  concluded,  China  accepted  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Belgian,  Italian,  and  British  Empire  delegations  also  indi- 
cated their  approval. 

Mr.  Hanihara  asked  whether  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Lodge  made  it  clear  that  the  phrase  "ordinary  letters  did  not 
include  diplomatic  and  consular  letters. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  the  phnise  should  read  "ordinary 
letters,  whether  registered  or  not".  This  suggestion  was  accepted 
and  the  ammendment  approved  by  all  present. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  although  he  had  no  extended  observations  to 
make,  he  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Clause  (&),  paragraph  1,  of 
the  resolution  read  "that  an  assurance  is  given  by  the  Chinese 
delegation  that  they  contemplate  no  change  in  the  present  postal 
administration  or  in  the  status  of  the  foreign  codirector  general/' 
This,  he  assumed,  mi^ht  conceivably  prevent  amelioration  of  the 
postal  system  which  might  become  necessary ;  he  therefore  suggested 
the  insertion  of  the  word  "fundamental "  before  " change."  Mr.  Koo 
also  proposed  the  substitution  of  "  system  of  postal  acuninistration  ^ 
for  "postal  administration."  This  would  not  preclude  a  change  of 
directors  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Mr.  Balfour  admitted  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Koo.  He  felt  that  clause  (6^,  paragraph  1,  as  at 
present  drafteid,  appeared  based  on  the  assiunption  that  the  Chinese 
Postal  Administration  was  incapable  of  change  for  the  better.  That 
seemed  to  be  going  too  far.  He  suggested  that  the  following  draft 
would  correctly  state  the  intentions  of  the  committee : 

"  That  an  assurance  be  given  by  the  Chinese  Government  that  they 
contemplate  no  change  in  the  present  postal  administration,  so  far 
as  the  status  of  the  foreign  codirector  creneral  is  ^ncerned." 

Senator  Lodge  said  that  he  approved  the  amendment  suggested  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  but  that  he  most  seriously  objected  to  the  insertion  of 
the  word  "fundamental,"  as  this  would  lead  on  to  the  dangerous 
ground  of  adjectives. 

Mr.  Koo  accepted  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment. 

A  vote  was  then  called  by  the  chairman,  and  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  subject  to  the  matter  of  date,  which  was  sent 
back  to  the  subcommittee  to  report. 

Mr.  Hanihara  referred  to  the  slowness  of  the  Pacific  cables,  and 
said  that  this  would  probably  cause  a  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
structions asked  for. 

Mr.  Viviani  then  proposed  the  organization  of  a  standing  draftini; 
committee,  formed  of  the  secretaries  ^neral  of  all  the  delegations^ 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  resolutions.  This,  he  felt,  woiud  save 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  also  obviate  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
necessitv  of  increasing  the  already  large  number  of  subcommittees. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  agreed  with  Mr.  Viviani  that  the  con- 
stitution of  a  standing  drafting  ccHnmittee  would  be  advisable.  Re- 
ferring, however,  to  the  procedure  of  the  first  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference, which  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  believed  was  also  followed 
in  the  second  conference,  he  suggested  that  the  drafting  committee 
be  composed  of  delegates  instead  of  secretaries,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Viviani. 
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The  chairman  agreed  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Viviani's  suggestion 
was  admirable ;  but  he  felt  with  Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek  that  situ- 
ations would  constantly  confront  the  drafting  committee  which 
would  call  for  the  exercise  of  greater  authority  than  that  possessed 
by  the  Secretaries  General.  He  therefore  favored  the  selection  of 
del^^tes  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Viviani  accepted  this  suggestion,  with  the  understanding  that 
substitutes  might  be  sent  if  the  delegates  were  very  busy. 

The  chairman  said  that  in  all  subcommittees  it  was  permissible 
to  withdraw  or  substitute- as  the  heads  of  delegations  might  see 
fit.  The  resolution  was,  then,  that  there  should  be  a  standing  sub- 
committee on  the  drafting  of  resolutions,  constituted  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  delegation,  with  power  of  substitution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  accepted. 

The  chairman  then  asked  for  a  report  of  the  subcommittee  on 
extraterritoriality. 

Senator  Lodge  said  that  the  subcommittee  had  met  that  morning 
and  agreed  to  a  resolution  covering  the  chairman's  instructions.  Two 
matters  had  been  raised,  however,  which  seemed  to  require  further 
instructions.  The  first  involved  a  separate  resolution  providing  for 
the  adhesion  of  other  powers  having  extraterritorial  treaties  with 
China ;  the  second  was  m  regard  to  the  representation  of  China  in, 
or  before,  the  proposed  Commission  of  Jurists.  He  hoped  that  the 
subcommittee  might  meet  that  afternoon  and  complete  its  work. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  accepted  this  report  of 
progress.  Heading  5  of  he  Chinese  proposals  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
posed of:  What  was  the  next  subject? 

Mr.  Sze  regretted  that  some  of  the  papers  sent  out  from  his 
delegation  for  the  use  of  other  delegates  had  apparently  failed 
to  reach  their  destinations,  and  wishea  to  *know  wnether  he  should 
proceed  to  read  his  statement  regarding  foreign  troops  in  China. 

The  chairman  suggested  that,  although  he  did  not  wish  to  seem 
to  impose  any  limitations,  a  r^me  ot  the  sub^ance  of  Mr.  Sze's 
statement  might  suffice. 

Mr.  Viviani  proposed  that  as  Mr.  Sze  had  provided  copies  of  his 
statement  in  English,  valuable  time  might  be  saved  by  having  it 
translated  immediately  into  French  for  the  benefit  of  those  delegates 
who  were  not  conversant  with  English. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  then  translatea  into  French  the  following  text  of 
Mr.  Sze^s  statement : 

"  (tEKTi-EMEN :  At  the  session  held  on  November  21,  the  conference 
declared  that  it  was  the  firm  intention  of  the  powers  represented 
to  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  of  China;  and  to  provide  the  fullest 
and  most  unembarrassed  opportunitv  to  China  to  develop  and  main- 
tain for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  government. 

**  It  will  have  already  np|)eared  that,  in  application  of  these  two 
principles,  China  is  asking  not  merely  that  existing  treaty  or  con- 
ventional limitations  upon  the  autonomous  and  unembarrassed  ex- 
ercise by  her  of  her  territorial  and  administrative  powers  should 
l>e  removed  as  rapidly  and  as  completely  as  circumstances  ^"ill  justify, 
but  that  conditions  shall  be  corrected  which  now  constitute  a  con- 
tinuing viohition  of  her  rights  as  an  independent  State.    The  propo- 
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sition  that  these  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  her  sovereign  powers 
should  be  progressively  removed  was  stated  in  principle  No.  5  which 
the  Chinese  delegation  presented  to  the  conference  on  November 
16,  and  applications  of  it  are  seen  in  the  propositions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  conference  with  reference  to  extraterritorial  rights  and 
to  tariff  autonomy. 

"A  specific  illustration  of  a  violation  of  China's  sovereignty  and 
territorial  and  administrative  integrity,  as  distinguished  from  limi- 
tations based  upon  agreements  to  which  China  has  been  a  party, 
was  presented  to  the  conference  for  correction  last  week  and  had  to 
do  with  the  maintenance  of  foreign  postal  services  upon  Chinese  soil. 

^^This  morning  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  bring 
before  you,  for  correction  in  accordance  with  the  controlling  prin- 
ciples which  vou  have  already  affirmed,  several  other  instances  of 
subsisting  violations  of  China's  sovereignty  and  territcmal  and  ad- 
misitrative  integrity.  These  relate  to  the  maintenance  upon  the 
Chinese  territory  without  China's  consent  and  against  her  protests, 
of  foreign  troops,  railway  guards,  police  boxes  and  electrical  wire 
and  wireless  communication  installations. 

"I  shall  not  exhaust  your  patience  by  enumerating  all  of  the  spe- 
cific instances  of  these  violations,  for  I  shall  not  ask  merely  that  each 
of  these  violations  be  specifically  discountenanced,  for  this  would  not 
give  complete  relief  to  China  since  it  would  not  prevent  other  similar 
violations  in  the  future.  In  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  I 
therefore  ask  that  this  conference  declare,  as  a  comprehensive  prop- 
osition, that  no  one  of  the  powers  here  represented — China  of  course 
not  included — shall  maintain  electrical  communication  installations, 
or  troops,  or  railway  guards,  or  police  boxes  upon  Chinese  soil,  ex- 
cept in  those  specific  cases  in  which  the  powers  desiring  to  do  so  may 
be  able  to  show  by  affirmative  and  preponderant  evidence  and  argu- 
ment.  that  it  has  a  right  so  to  do  so  much  as  can  be  defended  upon  the 
basis  of  accepted  priciples  of  international  law  and  practice  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  (iovernment. 

"No  argument  by  me  is  needed  to  show  that  this  conference  stands 
committed  to  the  declaration  which  I  now  ask,  by  the  principles 
which  were  adopted  on  November  21.  Should  any  one  of  you  con- 
sider the  possibilty  of  foreign  troops  or  railway  guards,  or  police 
boxes,  or  electrical  communication  installations  being  maintained 
upon  the  soil  of  your  own  country  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  you  represent,  your  feelings  of  justice  and  your  sense 
of  the  dignity  due  to  your  own  State,  would  make  evident  to  you  the 
propriety  of  the  ioint  declaration  which  China  now  asks  you  to  make 
in  her  behalf.  The  proposition  surely  stands  self-evident  that,  if 
a  nation  assents  a  riirht  to  maintain  troops,  or  guards,  or  police, 
or  to  erect  and  operate  systems  of  communication  upon  the  soil  of 
ancther  State,  whose  sovei-eigntv  and  independence  and  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  it  has  just  solemnly  affirmed  and  obli- 
gated itself  to  respect,  upon  that  State  should  lie  a  heavy  burden  of 
proof  to  justify  so  grievous  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  exclu- 
sive territorial  jurisdiction  which  international  law  as  well  as  a 
general  sense  of  international  comity  and  justice,  i-ecognizes  as  at- 
taching to  the  status  of  sovereignty  and  independence. 
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"In  behalf  of  my  Government  and  the  people  whom  I  represent, 
I  therefore  ask  that  the  conference  give  its  approval  to  the  follow- 
ing proposition: 

"  *  Each  of  the  powers  attending  this  conference  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, to  wit,  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  sever- 
ally declare  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  China, 
expressly  and  specifically  given  in  each  case,  it  will  not  station 
troops  or  railway  guards  or  establish  and  maintain  police  boxes,  or 
ere^t  or  operate  electrical  communication  installations,  upon  the  soil 
of  China;  and  that  if  there  now  exist  upon  the  soil  of  China  such 
troops  or  railway  guards  or  police  boxes  or  electrical  installations 
without  China's  express  consent,  they  will  be  at  once  withdrawn.' " 

The  chairman  asked  whether  any  discussion  was  desired. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  he  wished  to  study  the  proposition  first,  as 
it  was  very  complicated.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  most  valu- 
able to  the  whole  conference,  if  subjects  such  as  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sze  could  be  announced  in  advance,  as  impromptu  discussion  of 
these  matters  could  hardly  he  fruitful. 

Mr.  Viviani  said  that  some  definite  procedure  for  the  future  must 
be  adopted.    It  would  be  impossible  for  France  to  take  part  unpre- 

Sare«l  m  a  discussion  of  such  important  matters,  involving  as  they 
id  numerous  points  of  great  individual  significance,  all  of  which 
should  be  examined  separately.  He  asked  whether,  in  the  interests 
of  the  conference,  his  Chinese  colleagues  could  not  submit  documents 
in  advance,  and  prepare  a  definite  statement  on  each  of  the  several 
points  raised  by  them — foreign  troops,  police  boxes,  etc.  He  also 
inquired  if  the  ("Chinese  delegation  could  not  furnish  at  least  some 
documents  that  evening  in  preparation  for  tomorrow's  discussion. 

The  chairman  agreed  that  the  suggestion  was  a  pertinent  one,  and 
suggested  that  the  Chinese  delegates  should  submit  a  case,  so  to  speak, 
on  each  point  raised.  The  conference  would  only  lose  time  by  at- 
tempting to  discuss  anything  that  it  was  not  ready  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  Mr.  Viviani's  suggestion  was  quite  practical  and 
coincided  with  the  Chinese  view.  Nothing  could  have  been  farther 
from  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  delegation  than  to  try  to  force  discus- 
sion without  giving  proper  time  or  material  for  such  discussion,  and 
he  hoped  that  M.  Viviani  would  accept  this  assurance.  The  reason 
why  the  subjects  of  foreign  troops,  wireless,  and  foreign  j)olice  had 
been  ^rrouped  together  was  because  they  all  fell  under  the  same  lino 
of  objections.  It  might  be  well  to  take  them  up  all  at  the  same  time  in- 
stead of  having  each  topic  considered  separately.  The  Chinese  dele- 
gation, however,  has  no  desire  to  withhold  anvthing  from  this  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Sze  asked  permission  of  the  secretary  general  to  send  the 
documents  asked  for  directly  to  the  resjx^ctive  delegations. 

Mr.  Balfour  asked  whether  the  documents  could  not  also  l)e  circu- 
lated in  French. 

Mr.  Viviani  stated  that  he  appreciated  this  tribute  to  his  mother- 
tongue,  but  he  felt  that  its  prestige  and  that  of  the  principles  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  would  not  be  imperiled  by  the  failure  to 
receive  these  documents  in  French.  For  the  sake  of  saving  time  it 
would  suffice  to  have  the  Chinese  documents  circulated  in  Knglish. 
leaving  the  French  delegation  to  take  care  of  the  translation. 
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Senator  Lodge  suggested  that  the  subcommittee  on  extrateiri- 
toriality  should  meet  that  afternoon  and  consider  what  further  ste]>s 
remained  to  be  taken. 

The  chairman  then  stated  that  the  meeting  of  this  subcommittee 
should  be  held  at  4  o'clock  that  afternoon.  In  reply  to  a  question, 
he  also  stated  that  the  subcommittees  were  not  supposed  to  issue 
announcements  direct  to  the  press,  but  should  report  instead  direct 
to  the  committee  as  a  whole. 

It  was  agreed  that  an  announcement  should  be  issued  to  the  press 
embodying  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Viviani  and  Senator 
Schanzer  relative  to  the  alleged  incident  between  the  heads  of  the 
French  and  Italian  delegations,  and  making  public  the  resolution 
of  the  committee  regarding  foreign  post  offices  in  China,  which,  in 
its  final  form,  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Recognizing  the  justice  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  secure  the  abolition  of  foreign  postal  agencies  in 
China,  save  or  except  in  leased  territories  or  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  treaty,  it  is  resolved : 

"(1)  The  four  powers  having  such  postal  agencies  agree  to  their 
abandonment  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

a)  That  an  efficient  Chinese  postal  service  is  maintined; 

b)  That  an  assurance  is  given  by  the  Chinese  Government  that 
they  contemplate  no  change  in  the  present  postal  administration  so 
far  as  the  status  of  the  foreign  codirector  general  is  concerned. 

"(2)  To  enable  China  and  the  powers  concerned  to  make  the 
necessary  dispositions,  this  arrangement  shall  come  into  force  and 
effect  not  later  than . 

'*'  B.  Pending  the  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign  postal  agencies 
the  four  powers  concerned  severally  undertake  to  afford  full  facili- 
ties to  the  Chinese  customs  authorities  to  examine  in  those  agenies 
all  postal  matter  (excepting  ordinary  letters,  whether  registered  or 
not,  which  upon  external  examination  appear  plainly  to  contain  only 
written  matter)  passing  through  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  they  contain  articles  which  are  dutiable  or  contraband  or 
which  otherwise  contravene  the  customs  regulations  or  laws  of 
China." 

The  committee  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 29,  at  11  a.  m. 
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NINTH  MEETINO— TUESDAY,   NOVEMBEB  29,    1921,    11   A.   K. 

PRESENT. 

Vhited  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium, — Baron  de  Cartier.  xVccompanied  by  Mr.  I^e  Tellier,  Mr. 
Jadot,  Mr.  Cattier. 

Britinh  EiJipire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes. 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zea- 
land), Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey, 
Mr.  Lampson. 
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(  hhia. — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wanp.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Tyau, 
Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Massi^Ii,  Mr.  Kammerer. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Filed. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara, 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kimura,  Air.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

Portugal. — Viscoimt  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starken- 
borerh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Anpelirio. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont. 

Interpreters,  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  ninth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building  at  11  a.  m.,  November  29, 1921. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes.  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator  I'^nderwood;  for  Belgium,  B«'.uii  de 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land (Jeddee,  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for 
New  Zealand),  and  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr. 
Koo,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France.  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusse- 
rand j  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan, 
Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the 
Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blok- 
land,  Dr.  Moresco;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MrcMurray :  for  the  British 
Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  I>ampson;  for  Belgium,  Mr.  le 
Tellier,  Mr.  Jadot,  Mr.  Cattier;  for  China,  Dr.  Tyau,  Mr.  Chao,  and 
Mr.  Zee;  for  France,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Kammerer;  for  Italy,  Mar- 
quis Visconti-Venesta,  Mr.  Cora,  and  Mr.  Fileti;  for  Japan,  Mr. 
Kimura,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ichihashi;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer 
van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  sec*retary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr,  Talamon  (interpreters)  were 
also  present. 

FOREIGN    TROOPS,    POLICE,    AND    W1RELKS8    INHTAI*I*.\T  ON    IX    CHINA. 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
proceed  with  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  subcommittee  on  extra- 
territoriality, and  as  the  final  draft  was  not  before  the  committee 
at  the  moment,  he  would  suggest  continuing  in  the  regular  order,  jind 
asked  Mr.  Sze  whether  he  was  ready  to  pnK'eed  with  the  statement  he 
had  agreed  to  distribute  relating  to  the  presence  of  foreign  troops, 
police,  and  wireless  installations  in  China,  etc. 

5.  Mr.  Sze  replied  that  the  Chinese  delegation  had,  to  tlie  l)est  of 
its  ability,  distributed  copies  of  the  memorandum  in  qui^stion  the 
previous  evening,  as  follows : 
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CfllXiSHE  MEMO  RE  FOREIGN  TROOPS,  FOUCE,  AND  WIRELESS  IN6TAIXATION8. 


*'  DATA  kboardihg  foseion  tboqps,  pouce  boxes,  kailwat  guabds,  and  electrical 

INSTALLATTOIVS  IN  CHINA  WITHOt^  HER  CONSENT. 

"The  Chinese  delegation  herewith  submits  such  data  as  it  has 
with  reference  to  the  presence  upon  Chinese  soil,  without  China's 
coasent,  of  foreign  troops,  police  boxes,  railway  guards,  and  elec- 
trical installations. 

"This  data  is  furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  conference, 
because  of  changes  constantly  occurring,^  its  present  complete  accu- 
racy can  not  be  ^aranteed. 

"This  data  is  furnished  simply  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
China's  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  is  now  being  vio- 
lated, and  not  as  implying  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  be 
contented  with  the  abatement  of  these  specific  violations  of  her 
sovereign  rights;  for  China,  as  declared  in  the  resolution  which  it 
has  proposed^  desires  that  there  should  be  a  general  or  comprehen- 
sive declaration  upon  the  part  of  the  powers  represented  in  this 
conference  that,  without  China's  consent,  expressly  and  specifically 
given  in  each  case,  they  will  not  maintain  troops  or  police  boxes, 
or  railway  guards  or  electrical  installations  upon  China's  soil,  with 
the  result  that  upon  the  powers  will  lie  the  burden  of  establishing 
their  right  to  do  so  in  each  case  in  which  they  may  assert  a  right 
or  claim  to  maintain  upon  China's  soil  such  troops,  police  boxes,  rail- 
way guards,  or  electrical  installations. 

'^The  resolution  proposed  by  the  Chinese  delegation  will  not  affect 
the  rights  of  the  powers  obtained  under  the  protocol  agreement 
of  19()1,  nor  their  right  to  maintain  police  forces  in  their  various 
municipal  settlements  and  concessions.  If,  as  to  these  matters,  any 
revision  should  be  desired,  separate  discussion  or  negotiation  may 
be  had. 

**TKNTATIVK  IJ8T  OF  FOKEItiN  TROOPS,  POUCK  llOXiCH,  AND  RAILWAY  OCARDK  IN  CHINA. 

^^Japa^ese  f/arrMon. — In  Shantung  four  battalions,  of  an  average 
numerical  streugth  of  525  men,  are  stationed  along  the  Tsingtao- 
Tsinan  Knilway,  headquarters  being  Tsingtao,  Kaomi,  Fangtze,  and 
Tsinanfu.    There  is  also  a  force  of  gendarmerie. 

''In  Hankow  one  battalion  is  usually  maintained,  together  with  de- 
tachments of  special  troops. 

''One  full  division  is  usuallv  maintained  in  Manchuria,  head- 
quarters  l)eing  established  as  follows:   (April  1,  1921) — 

l>Ivi^!ion  HeaiUiuarters  .    ..   Liaoyaxifc. 

HH^mtU*    Hetid«|iiartor8  .       ..   . . ,. _  Tielihn^. 

Infantry  IhMulqiiarters  ...   —       ..Liaoyanp. 

infantry  Ileatlquarters  -     -- TiehUnjr. 

HriKado    Ui»a«Uiuarters  .    ..      .  _..  Hart>lii. 

Infantry  lh»a<lquarters  .     ..-         ...  Port  Arthur. 

Infantry  Heailquartei-s  .    .   .._ -     ..-Harbin. 

Cavalry  llouilquarters  ._...-  -  Kangchultn^. 

.Vrtillery  llwulquartors  . -..   .  Haichen;;. 
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**The  Japanese  troops  which  are  withdrawn  from  Baikal  are  sta- 
tioned along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  (This  statement  is  taken 
from  Lin  Yen's  The  Diplomatic  History  between  China  and  Japan.) 
Japan  has  also  stationed  16  independent  battalions  of  guards  along 
the  line,  each  composed  of  21  officers  and  617  rank  and  file.  (From 
Japan  Year  Book  1920-1921.)  Japan  is  said  to  maintain  these  rail- 
way guards  in  conformity  with  Article  III  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty 
of  peace  which  says  that  'the  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  maintain  guards  to  protect  their  respective 
railway  lines  in  Manchuria.  The  number  ot  such  guards  shall  not 
exceed  15  per  kilometer  and  within  that  maximum  number,  the  com- 
manders of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  Armies  shall,  by  common  ac- 
cord, fix  the  number  of  such  guards  to  be  employed,  as  small  as 
possible,  having  in  view  the  actual  requirements.'  nut  thes<j  provi- 
sions were  not  assented  to  by  China  in  1905.  In  March,  1921,  there 
were  still  several  thousand  Japanese  soldiers  in  Hunchun.  (See 
Lin  Yen's  The  Diplomatic  Historv  between  China  and  Japan.) 

^^Japwneae  police  in  China, — -in  1917,  the  number  of  police 
agencies  in  Manchuria,  as  reported  by  the  local  authorities  of  Feng- 
tien  and  Kirin  Provinces,  has  reached  27.  As  a  result  of  the  Cheng- 
(*hiatun  fracas  and  Hunchun  affair,  Japan  established  police  stations 
in  these  places.  According  to  the  October  1  issue  of  the  Millard's 
Review  for  1921,  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  is  in  receipt  of  a 
telegrami  from  the  commissioner  of  foreign  affairs  at  Swatow  to  the 
effeot  that  the  Japanese  consul  there  is  very  active  in  increasing  the 
Japanese  police. 

'*At  Amoy  a  police  station  was  established  by  Japan  in  Decenrber, 
1916.  The  Chinese  (iovemment  lodged  a  strong  protest  against  this 
illegal  action  on  the  part  of  Japan,  but  Japan  has  never  withdrawn 
the  police  station. 

"abolition   or   SITRRENUKR   TO  THE  ('HINE8E  GOVERNMENT  OF   ALL 
FOREIGN  EIJ'XrrBirAL  MH.\N8  OP  a)MMUNICATION8. 

"  1.  The  Chinese  (Jovernment  ask  that  the  conference  take  action 
that  will  lead  to  the  immediate  abolition  or  surrender  to  the  Chinese 
Government  of  all  electrical  means  of  communication,  including 
wireless  stations,  now  niaintaine<I  on  Chinese  soil  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chinese  Government. 

"2.  By  an  instructional  order  dated  April  IH,  1915,  in  the  fourth 
vear  of  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Regulations  Affecting  Electrical 
Means  of  Communication  were  put  into  force.  Articles  1  and  2  of 
these  regulations  provide  that  all  telegraphs  and  telephones,  whether 
wired  or  wireless,  shall  l)e  include<l  in  the  term  "  Electrical  means  of 
communication  ''  and  all  electri<*al  means  of  communication  shall  l)e 
owne<l  and  controlled  by  the  State.  Conse<|uently,  no  one  has  the 
right  to  establish  any  electrical  means  of  communication  upon 
Chinese  territory  without  the  sancti<»n  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

'*3,  The  following  is  a  tentative  list  of  foreign  wireless  installa- 
tions now  in  China  without  her  c(msent. 
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"tentative  list  or  foreign  wireless  installations  in  china 

WITHOUT  HER  CONSENT. 

Japan : 

1.  Peking  (Japanese  legation) Chihli 

2.  Chinwangtao Chihli 

3.  Tientsin    . ^ Chihli 

4.  Harbin  (Russian  ordered) Manchuria 

5.  Manchouli    Manchuna 

6.  Kungchuling Manchuria 

7.  Lungtsintsung    . i Manchuria 

8.  Dalny  (Kwangtung 'leased  territory) Manchuria 

9.  Tsinan    . Shantung 

10.  Tsingtao  (Chinese  and  German) Shantung 

11.  Hankow Hupeh 

French  \ 

1.  Shanghai   (French  settlement) - Kiangsu 

2.  Kwangchow-*wan  (leased  territory) Kwangtung 

3.  Yunnanfu    Yunnan 

4.  Tientsin    Chihli 

British : 

1,  Hingkong  (Kowlooh  leased  territory). 

2.  Kashgar ^ Sinkiang 

TTnited  States: 

1.  Peking   (American   legation) Chihli 

2.  Tientsin    Chihli 

3.  Tangshan   Chihli 

Note:  Great  Britain  also  had  a  station  at  Hongkong  proper. 
There  ai'e  also  radio  stations  fitte<l  for  receiving  only.  (See  China 
Year  Book,  1921-22,  p.  507.) 

"tentative  list  of  foreign  wire  telegraphs  in  china  (not  sanc- 
tioned BY  the  government). 

"  Japanese : 

"  Peking. 

"Tientsin. 

"Fourteen  stations  along  the  Shantung  Railway. 

"  Thirty-four  stations  along  the  Southern  Manchurian  Railway. 

"  Other  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  in  Changchun,  Hunchun. 
and  Yenki. 
"  Russian : 

"  Along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  and  connected  with  the 
telegraph  wires  at  the  Russian  frontier. 
"All  of  the  argiunents  that  have  been  presented  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  abolition  of  foreign  postal  stations  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  abolition  or  surrender  to  the  Chinese  Government  of  these 
foreign  electrical  means  of  communication.  Just  as  China  has  built 
up  a  highly  efficient  postal  system  capable  of  transporting  with  speed 
and  safety  written  communications  lietween  China  and  foreign 
i*ountries  and  between  important  jwints  within  China  so  she  has 
developed  a  system  of  telegraph  stations  adequate  for  the  transmis- 
sion ot  communications  by  wii-e,  or  between  diflFerent  parts  of  China, 
and  has  entered  into  contracts  for  the  installation  of  high  powereil 
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wireless  apparatus  which  will  put  her  into  ( ommunication  with  other 
countries.  She  already  has  a  number  ot  lower-powered  wireless 
stations  for  wireless  communication  between  points  within  China. 
There  is  thus  no  need  for  the  maintenance  in  China  by  other  countries 
of  wire  or  wireless  installations.  Their  operation  not  only  seriously 
interferes  with  the  continued  development  of  the  Chinese*  system  by 
diverting  fi-om  it  business  properly  belonging  to  it  but  represents 
an  indefensible  infringement  of  China's  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity.  To  the  foreign  powers  maintaining  them  they  can  have  no 
significance  except  as  they  may  seem  to  serve  their  purely  political 
aims  Since  these  poweie  have  now  affirmed  their  intention  of  doing 
nothing  that  will  infringe  upon  the  political,  territoriaU  or  admin- 
isti-ative  integrity  of  China,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  dis- 
continue the  maintenance  of  the  stations  to  which  China  has  not 
given  her  consent. 

"  Since  certain  of  these  stations  represent  the  investment  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  China,  though  recognizing  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  do  so,  is  willing  to  pay  to  the  foreign  governments  owning 
them  the  fair  value  of  such  stations  as  are  of  such  a  character  or  are 
so  located  that  they  can  be  made  effective  parts  of  her  own  systems  of 
electrical  communications. 

"  FACTS  ABOI  T  JAPANESE  POLICE  IN  MANCHURIA,  NO\'EMBER,  1921. 

"The  Japanese  police  found  in  Manchuria  are  of  the  following 
kinds: 

"(1)  According  to  locality: 

"(a)  Those  stationed  within  the  leased  territory  of  Liaotung 
Peninsula. 

**(&)  Those  stationed  along  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
and  within  the  railway  zone, 
"(r)  Those  established  within  the  Japanese  consulates, 
"(rf)  Those  stationed  in  nonopen  ports. 
"(2)  According  to  jurisdiction: 

"(a)  Those  under  the   immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  office 
of  the  Wuantung  leased  area. 

"(6)  Those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  foreign 
office. 
"(c)  Those  under  the  office  of  the  Governor-General  of  Korea, 
"(rf)  Those  under  the  command  of  the  commander  in  chief 
of  Kuantung  leased  areas. 

"(<»)  Those  under  the  control  of  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way. 
^^  Origin  of  Japanese  Police  in  Manchuria. — ^In  May,  1904,  during 
the  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Japan  in  Manchuria,  a  civil  ad- 
ministration department  was  established  by  the  Japanese  command 
for  the  "occupied"  districts. 

"  In  the  following  month  a  similar  department  was  established  for 
the  whole  of  Liaotung  Peninsula,  and  with  it  n  police  bureau. 
Branch  offices  of  the  civil  administration  department  were  estab- 
lished in  Port  Arthur  and  Kingchow;  sentry  lioxes  (p'  ai  ch'  u  so)  of 
these  branches  were  established  in  Liushutun,  Pulantien,  and 
Pitzewo. 

"  Since  1905,  police  stations  and  branch  stations  have  l)een  estab- 
lished along  the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  in  violation  of  l)oth  law 
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and  treaty.  In  1915,  in  virtue  of  the  new  treaty  between  China  and 
Japan,  sentry  boxes  of  police  stations  belonging*  to  the  South  Man- 
churian  Kaflway  were  established  in  such  unopened  points  as 
K'aip'ling,  T'aolu,  Pamiench]-eng,  Ch'angt'u,  and  Chengchiatnn, 
with  Japanese  police.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  gendarmerie 
under  tne  command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Kuantung 
leased  area,  also  special  police  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
Company,  who  exercise  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  Japanese 
police. 

"  As  in  Japanese  consulates  in  other  parts  of  China,  there  are  at- 
tached to  the  Japanese  consulates  in  Manchuria,  secret  police. 
Finallj,  there  are  also  Korean  police  officers  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  General  of  Korea. 

'*  Distribution  of  Japanese  Police  in  South  Manchuria  according  to  Ijocaliticn 

and  Personnel. 

(A)  1.  Police  stationed  within  the  Kuantung  leased  area : 

a.  Police  of  police  department  of  the  civil  administration's  office 24 

ft.  Police  of  the  police  training  bureau 13 

c.  Police  of  the  civil  office  of  Port  Arthur 143 

f/.  Police  of  tho  civil  office  of  Dalny ...  349 

e.  Police  of  the  civil  office  of  Kingchow 83 

f.  Police  of  the  civil  office  of  Pulantien 100 

g.  Police  of  the  civU  office  of  Pltzewe 90 

Ml 
2.  Police  of  the  Kuantung  leased  area  within  the  xone  of  the 
South  Manchurian  and  Antung-Mukden  railways: 

Sentry 

ff.  Police  of  the  police  department  at  Yingkow .">  53 

6.  Police  branch  office  at  Tashihchoiao 10  17 

c.  Police  branch  office  at  Wafangtien 9  33 

d.  Police  department,  Linoyang 6  39 

e.  Police  branch  office.  Anshan 8  ,T9 

f.  Police  department,  Mumden 18  100 

g.  Police  branch  office.  Penchihu 12  40 

h.  Police  branch  offi(*e,  Fushuh 18  50 

t.  Police  department,  Tiehling .>  32 

j.  Police  branch  office,  Kaiyuan 9  47 

it".  Police  department,  Chimgchun 13  103 

1.  Police  branch  office,  Kungcbunling 6  28 

m.  Police  branch  office,  Ssupingkai 7  28 

fi.  Police  department,   Antung 1(5  48 

«8'< 
Grand  total  of  1,499  officers  and  men. 

Apart  from  the  above,  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  C(mi- 
imny  maintains  ,^S  i>oIice  and  the  Japanese  consulates  260 
consular  iHilice  at   Nowehwaing,  Mukden,  Tiehling,  rhangchun, 
and  Antung.  along  the  zones  of  the  South  Manchurinn  and 
and  Antung-Mukden  railways. 

(B)  1.  Secret    police   of    Japanese   consulat<»s    along    South    Manchurian    and 

Antung-Mukden  railways: 

a«jtry 
box«'}».    Mm. 

<i.  Police  section  of  the  consulnte  at  Newchwang . .  Irt 

h.  IN»lice  section  of  the  consulate  at  IJaoyang 1  l.S 

r.  Police  swtion  of  the  consulate  at  Muktlen 11  W 

d.  PolUv  rt«H'tl<m  of  the  consulate  at  Tiehling 16  47 

f.  Police  section  of  the  c-onsulate  at  Changchun 13  31 

/.  Police  station  at  the  <*onsulate  at  Antung 24  90 
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2.  Secret  police  of  the  consulates  and  branch  consulates  within  the  Chientao 

District- 260 

o.  Chientao  consulate  general 24 

5.  Chutxechieb  branch  consuUite ; 0 

c.  Toutaokou  branch  consulate 7 

d.  Paitsaolcou  sentry  box 6 

46 

Total  of  secret  police 306 

Summary:  Men. 

1.  Within  Kuantung  leased  area,  total  of 811 

2.  Within  the  two  railway  atones,  total  of 688 

3.  Attached  to  the  consulates  within  the  railway  zones,  total  of 260 

4;  Chientao  district 46 

5.  Southern  Manchnrtan  Railway  "voluntary"  pointsmen  (?) 56 

"Therefore,  grand  total  of  1,861  men  in  381  stations  and  substa- 
tions. 

"  Therefore,  outside  of  the  leased  area,  1,050  men  and  247  stations 
and  substations. 

"  Latest  news  is  that  more  police  stations  are  being  established  in 
Mukden  City  and  Wangtsing,  Holung,  and  Hunchun,  within  the 
Chientao  District,  but  no  details  are  mentioned  as  to  personnel,  etc." 

Mr.  Sze  added  that  the  facts  presented  could  not  be  absolutely  defi- 
nite with  i*egard  to  foreign  troops,  which  were  continually  changing, 
but  that  his  statement  gave  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  the 
existing  facts.    He  felt  that,  in  any  case,  China  was  concerned  rather 

particular 
com- 
mittee at  a  hiter  opportunity  the  Question  of  foreipi  troops  in  China 
on  contractual  bases,  but  would  like  to  have  a  oeclaration  that  no 
troops  other  than  those  which  are  there  in  accordance  with  treaty  stip- 
ulations shall  be  left  in  China.  Mr.  Sze  thought  tliere  was  no  nt^d 
to  make  detailed  arguments  in  support  of  this  desire,  since  the  same 
arguments  used  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  postal 
agencies  applied  with  even  greater  force  to  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops.  He  invited  opinions  from  the  other  delegations  and  offered  to 
furnish  any  further  information  that  might  be  requested. 

The  chairman  in()uired  if  the  committee  was  prepared  to  proceed  to 
a  discussion  of  this  matter,  adding  that  he  himself  had  but  just 
received  a  copy  of  the  statement  prepared  by  the  Chinese  delegation. 

Mr.  Hanihara  observed  that  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  delegation 
concluded  with  a  propa^ed  resolution,  and  he  desired  to  know  if  it 
was  proposed  to  consider  that  at  this  time. 

(See  minutes  of  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific 
and  Far  Eastern  Questions.) 

The  (^hairnian  stated  that  the  Chinese  delegation  had  prepared  a 
draft  resolution,  a  procedure  which  was  entirely  within  their  rights. 
This  resolution  was  open  for  discussion,  not  as  a  formal  document, 
but  to  focus  attention  on  the  matter  which  the  Chinese  delegation  de- 
sired to  have  discussed  in  a  general  way,  without  being  limited  to 
the  wording  of  the  draft.  He  pointed  out,  also,  that  in  the  (liinese 
proposition,  several  subjects  were  grouped  together,  and  suggested 
that  better  progress  might  be  made  if  these  were  taken  up  separatelv. 
The  first  of  these  being  the  question  of  foreign  tr(K)ps  in  (jiina,  the 


with  the  establishment  of  general  principles  than  with  partii 
cases.    The  Chinese  delegation  would  be  glad  to  submit  to  this 
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chairman  announced  that  this  would  be  the  topic  now  before  the 
committee  for  discussion. 

■ 

JAPANESB  STATEMENT  RE  RBBOLUTION  PROPOSED  BT  CHINESE  DBUSOATION. 

7.  Mr.  Hanihara  desired  to  offer  certain  observations  regarding  the 
Chinese  resolution,  with  respect  to  foreign  troops,  police,  etc  He 
read  the  following  statement: 

^'  The  Japanese  delegation  understands  that  the  main  object  of  the 
draft  resolution  proposed  by  our  Chinese  colleagues  is  to  obtain  an 
engagement  from  the  powers  concerned  that  they  will  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty of  China  and  remove  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances  permit,  existing  limitations  upon  her  administrative  fre^om 
of  action,  as  is  mentioned  in  Item  V  of  the  Chinese  proposals,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  the  stationing  of  foreign  troops,  the  establishment 
of  police  offices,  and  the  installation  of  telegraph  and  wireless  sta- 
tions in  China.  It  is  further  understood  that  the  Chinese  delegation 
is  not  demanding  the  abrogation  of  such  restrictions  upon  adminis- 
trative rights  when  they  are  placed  upon  treaty  or  other  contractual 
bases. 

^'  If  the  Japanese  delegation  is  not  mistaken  in  the  above  under- 
standing, the  main  object  of  tHe  proposed  resolution  is  naturally 
embodied  in  Item  I  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  committee  on 
November  21.  This  point  was  also  made  clear  by  the  chairman  when 
he  pointed  out  that  Item  I  of  the  Chinese  proposal  was  embodied 
in  the.  resolution  drafted  by  Mr.  Root.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  present  proposal  by  China  is  in  effect  a  duplication  of  the  res- 
olution already  adopted,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  coui'se  is  not 
only  uncalled  for  but  would  have  the  effect  of  detracting  from  the 
strength  of  the  existing  resolution. 

"  The  Japanese  delegation  considers,  therefore,  that  the  first  half 
of  the  Chinese  draft  resolution  is  more  than  superfluous.  It  further 
is  persuaded  that  the  withdrawal  or  abolition  ot  the  foregoing  troops, 
railway  guards,  police  stations,  and  telegraphic  and  wireless  instal- 
lations should  not  be  immediately  decided  simply  because  the  Chinese 
authorities  have  not  given  them  their  express  consents.  There  are 
specific  reasons  for  the  existence  of  such  institutions  in  each  special 
case.  We  are  prepared  to  explain  those  specific  reasons  which  have 
brought  about  the  existing  conditions  in  the  cases  in  which  Japan  is 
concerned. 

"The  Japanese  delegation  ventui"es  to  suppose  that  its  views  are 
shared  by  other  delegations,  and  to  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pass  a 
resolution  such  as  now  is  proposed  by  our  Chinese  colleagues." 

Mr.  Hanihara  added  that  if  the  question  of  troops  was  now  in 
order,  he  would  state  the  position  of  the  Japanese  deleiration  on  that 
point. 

The  chairman  stated  his  understanding  of  Mr.  Hanihara 's  remark 
to  be  that  the  Chinese  proposal,  if  taken  as  definitive  without  an 
application  to  particular  cases,  it  would  be  a  useless  repetition.  He 
stated  that  there  was  no  desire  to  review  the  principles  involved, 
and  that  therefore  the  next  step  was  the  discussion  of  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  particular  topics,  the  first  of  which  would  be 
the  question  of  foreign  troops,  and  that  he  supposed  the  written  state- 
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menf  submitted  b}'  the  Chinese  delegation  covered  ia  substance  all 
■•  that  they  mi^ht  have  wished  to  express  orally. 

Mr.  iSze  stated  that  this  memorandum  was  furnished  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  to  give  each  delegation  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  each 

auestion.  He  desired  to  i^eply  briefly  to  Mr.  Hanihara.  to  the  effect 
lat,  while  Article  V  of  the  Chinese  proposals  sometimes  used  the 
words  "when  circumstances  permit;"  and  in  other  cases  the  word 
"  immediately,"  the  present  question  was  not  one  of  "  when  circum- 
stances peimit,"  as  Mr.  Hanihara  might  have  been  understood  to  indi- 
cate, because  in  its  written  statement  the  Chinese  delegation  took 
Kains  to  say  "they  will  be  at  once  withdrawn."  Mr.  Sze  added  that 
e  agreed  with  Mr.  Hanihara  about  duplication,  the  principle  under- 
Iving  the  resolution  submitted  by  the  Chinese  delegation  being  s'mi- 
lar  to  that  in  Clause  I  of  the  Root  resolution,  and  that  he  was  quite 
ready  to  discuss  the  second  part  of  the  resolution  first.  He  stated 
further  that  Mr.  Hanihara  had  offered  to  enumerate  circumstances 
which  were  alleged  to  justify  the  existence  in  China  of  the  Japanese 
troops  now  there,  and  that  the  Chinese  delegation  would  always  be 
glad  to  hear  the  views  of  the  Japanese  delepition  and  would  wel- 
come the  data  Mr.  Hanihara  had  offered  to  supply.  Mr.  Sze  be- 
lieved that  in  making  this  reply  to  Mr.  Hanihara,  he  had  also  rox- 
ered  the  remarks  made  subsequently  by  the  chairman. 

FOREIGN  TROOPS  IN  CHINA. 

8.  The  chairman  observed  that  there  was  one  i)oint  which  should 
be  made  clear  at  this  time  for  the  record.  Leading  up  to  this-  he 
frave  a  brief  historical  review,  showing  that  after  the  Boxer  trouble 
in  December,  1900,  the  powers,  including  the  Unitjed  States,  Austria- 
Hungry,  P^rance,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Spain 
had  signed  a  protocol  with  (""hina  by  which  each  secured  the  right 
to  maintain  a  permanent  legation  guard,  and  alsD,  by  agreement 
between  them,  to  occupy  certain  points  between  the  capital  and  the 
5»a  in  order  to  keep  communications  open,  and  that  all  except  Spain 
had  maintained  such  guards.  The  total  of  these  troops  before  the 
war  approximated  9,000,  but  this  number  had  naturalh'  lieen  reduced 
during  the  war.  The  troops  remaining  were  left  there  under  the 
stipulations  of  this  pix>tocol.  He  desired  to  know,  therefore,  whether 
he  was  right  in  assuming  that  the  Chinese  proposal  did  not  in  any 
way  refer  to  troops  kept  in  China  under  the  protocol  of  10(K). 

Mr.  Sze  replied  that  this  understanding  was  cori-ect,  and  that  the 
Chinese  proj>osal  had  reference  only  to  such  troops  as  were  now  on 
(liinese  soil  without  treaty  sanction:  that  it  was  limited  to  those 
troops  or  garrisons  having  no  contractual  basis. 

The  chairman  restated  the  qiiestion  as  follows:  That  the  Chinese 
delegation  did  not  proj>ose  to  bring  up  at  this  moment  the  qu€»stion 
of  troops  in  China  with  ti-eaty  sanction,  and  that  thei^efore  it  related 
to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  (o)  where  there  is  a  difference  of  view 
upon  the  question  whether  they  are  there  in  accordance  with  a  treaty 
stipulation;  (6)  where  it  is  agreed  that  they  are  present  without  any 
treaty  basis. 

Mr.  Hanihara  desired  on  l)ehalf  of  the  Japanese  delegation  to  state 
briefly  the  position  of  Japan  regarding  this  matter.  He  did  so  by 
reading  a  statement  as  follows : 
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^'Japan^s  attittide  in  regard  to  the  foreign  garrisons  in  China. — 
The  Japanese  delegation  wishes  to  explain,  as  succinctly  as  possible, 
why  and  how  the  Japanese  garrisons  in  various  parts  of  China  have 
come  to  be  stationed  there.  At  the  outset,  however,  I  desire  to  dis- 
claim most  emphaticallv  that  Japan  has  ever  entertained  any  ag- 
gressive purpose  or  any  desire  to  encroach  illegitimately  upon  Cninese 
sovereignty  in  establishing  or  maintaining  these  f^arnsons  in  China. 

^^(1)  Japanese  railway  guards  are  actually  maintained  along  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  and  the  Shantung  Railway. 

"With  regard  to  the  Shantung  Railway  guards,  Japan  believes 
that  she  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  maae  her  position  sufficiently 
clear.  She  has  declared  and  now  reaffirms  her  intention  of  with- 
drawing such  guards  as  soon  as  China  shall  have  notified  her  that 
Chinese  police  force  has  been  duly  organized  and  is  ready  to  take 
over  the  charge  of  the  railway  protection. 

"  The  maintenance  of  troops  alonp  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
stands  on  a  different  footing.  This  is  conceded  and  recognized  by 
China  under  the  treaty  of  Peking  of  1905.  (Additional  agreement* 
Art.  II.)  It  is  a  measure  of  abisolute  necessity  under  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  in  Manchuria — a  region  which  has  been  made  notorious 
by  the  activity  of  mounted  bandits.  Even  in  the  presence  of  Japanese 
troops,  those  bandits  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  raid  the  rail- 
way zone.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  they  have  cut  tele^aph  lines 
and  committed  other  acts  of  ravage.  Their  lawless  activitv  on  an 
extended  scale  has,  however,  been  effectively  checked  by  Japanese 
railway  guards,  and  general  security  has  been  maintained  for  civilian 
rej^idents  in  and  around  the  railway  zone.  The  efficiency  of  such 
guards  will  be  made  all  the  more  significant  by  a  comparison  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  railway  zone  with  those  prevailing  in  the 
districts  remote  from  the  railway.  The  withdrawal  of  railway  guards 
from  the  zone  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  will  no  doubt  leave 
those  districts  at  the  mercy  of  bandits,  and  the  same  conditions  of  un- 
rest will  there  prevail  as  in  remote  corners  of  Manchuria.  In  such  a 
situation  it  is  not  possible  for  Japan  to  forego  the  right,  or  rather  the 
duty,  of  maintaining  railway  guards  in  Manchuria,  whose  presence  is 
duly  recognized  by  ti-eaty. 

"2.  Towards  the  end  of  1911  the  first  revolution  broke  out  in  China^ 
and  there  was  complete  disorder  in  the  Hupeh  district  which  formed 
the  base  of  the  revolutionary  operations.  As  the  lives  and  property 
of  foreignei's  were  exposed  to  danger,  Japan  together  with  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  CJermany,  and  other  principal  powers,  dispatched 
troops  to  Hankow  for  the  protection  of  her  people.  This  is  how  a 
small  numl)er  of  troops  have  come  to  be  stationed  at  Hankow.  The 
region  has  since  been  the  scene  of  fre<|uent  disturbances;  there  were 
recently  a  clash  between  the  North  and  South  at  Changsha,  pillage  bv 
tr(K)ps*at  Ichang,  and  a  mutiny  of  soldiers  at  Hankow.  Such  condi- 
tions of  unrest  have  naturally  retarded  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese 
troops  from  Hankow. 

"It  has  never  been  intended  that  these  troops  should  remain  per- 
manently at  Ilankow,  and  the  Japanese  Government  have  l)een  look- 
ing forward  to  an  early  opportunity  of  effecting  compVte  withdrawal 
of  the  Hankow  garrison.  They  must  l)e  assured,  however,  that  China 
will  immediately  take  effective  measures  for  the  maintenance  of 
[)ea('e  and  order  and  for  the  protection  of  foreigners,  luid  that  she  will 
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fully  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  damage  that  may  be  or  may 
have  been  done  to  foreigners. 

"  (3)  The  stationing  of  the  garrisons  of  foreign  countries  in  North 
China  is  recognized  by  the  Chinese  (lovernment  under  the  protocol 
relating  to  the  Boxer  revolution  of  190().  Provfded  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  other  countries  concerned,  Japan  will  be  ready,  acting 
in  unison  with  them,  to  withdraw  her  garrison  as  soon  as  the  actual 
conditions  warrant. 

*'(4)  The  Japanese  troops  scattered  along  the  lines  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  have  been  stationed  in  connection  with  an  inter- 
allied agreement  concluded  at  Vladivostok  in  1919.  Their  duties  are 
to  establish  communication  between  the  Japanese  contingents  in 
Siberia  and  South  Manchuria.  It  goes  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  these  troops  will  Ik*  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  of 
Siberia  by  the  Japanese  troops  is  effected." 

The  chairman  asked  Mr.  Hanihara  whether  he  referred  to  the 
final  c'ause  of  Article  II  of  the  additional  agreement  to  the  treaty  of 
19(K).  which  he  read,  as  follows: 

^'Article  II.  In  view  of  the  earnest  desire  expressed  by  the  Im- 
perial Chinese  ( government  to  have  the  Japanese  and  Russian  troops 
an<l  railway  guards  in  Manchuria  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  order  to  meet  this  desire,  the  Imperial  Japanese  (lOvernment, 
in  the  event  of  Russia  agreeing  to  the  withdrawal  of  her  railway 
guards,  or  in  case  other  proper  measures  are  agreed  to  between  China 
and  Russia,  consent  to  take  similar  steps  accordingly.  When  tran- 
<{uillity  shall  have  been  reestablished  in  Machuria,  and  China  shall 
have  become  hei*self  capable  of  affording  full  protection  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreigners,  Japan  will  withdraw  her  railway  guards 
simultaneously  with  Kussia." 

Mr.  Hanihara  repMed  in  the  affirmative,  but  thought  there  was 
another  clause  which  he  promised  to  'ook  up. 

Mr.  Sze  expressed  great  pleasure  at  Mr.  Hanihara  s  assurance  that 
the  Japanese  troops  now  in  China  were  not  now  and  never  had 
l)een  intended  for  any  aggressive  purpose,  and  that  they  would 
eventually  be  withdrawn;  and  added  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
later  from  Mr.  Hanihara  as  to  the  time  when  they  would  l>e  with- 
drawn. He  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  detailed  reply,  as  he  might 
not  have  understood  perfectly,  and  asked  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee  for  an  opportunity  to  reply  later  to  Mr.  Hanihara. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  in  order  to  give  the  time  desired 
further  discussion  regarding  foreign  troops  in  China  might  be 
postponed,  and  that  as  the  report  prepared  by  the  committee  on 
extraterritoriality  had  not  been  received  he  would  call  upon  Senator 
Lodge,  as  chairman  of  that  committee. 

HKSOM'TfONS   RROARD1XG   EXTOATERRITl^RIALTTY. 

Senator  Lodge  stated  that  the  subcommittee  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  regarding  extraterritorial  rights  and  the  administration 
of  justice  in  China  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

"  Resolution  for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  ui)on  extraterritoriality  and  the  administration  of  justice 
in  China. 
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'^The  representatiTes  of  the  powers  hereinafler  named,  partici- 
pating in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  qu^ions  in 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Annament,  to  wit,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal. 

"'  Having  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  in  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  China,  dated  September  5,  1902,  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  China,  dated  October  8, 1903,  and 
in  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China,  dated  October  8, 1903,  these 
several  powers  have  agreed  to  give  every  assistance  toward  the 
attainment  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  its  expressed  desire  to 
reform  its  judicial  system  and  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  that  of 
western  nations,  ana  have  declared  that  they  are  also  prepared  to 
relinquish  extraterritorial  rights  when  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements  for  their  administration,  and 
other  considerations  warrant  them  in  so  doing. 

''  Being  sympathetically  disposed  toward  furthering  in  this  regard 
the  aspiration  to  which  the  Chinese  delegation  gave  expression  on 
November  16,  1921,  to  the  effect  that  ^immediately,  or  as  soon  as 
circumstances  will  permit,'  existing  limitations  upon  China's  politi- 
cal, jurisdictional,  and  administrative  freedom  of  action  are  to  be 
removed. 

''  Considering  that  any  determination  in  regard  to  such  action  as 
might  be  appropriate  to  this  end  must  depend  upon  the  ascertain- 
ment and  appreciation  of  complicated  states  of  fact  in  regard  to 
the  laws  ana  the  judicial.s}[stem  and  the  methods  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  China,  which  this  conference  is  not  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine. 

"Have  resolved 

"That  the  Governments  of  the  powers  above  named  shall  establish 
a  commission  (to  which  each  of  such  Governments  shall  appoint  one 
member)  to  inquire  into  the  present  practice  of  extraterritorial  juris- 
diction in  China,  and  into  the  laws  and  the  judicial  system  and  the 
methods  of  judicial  administration  of  China,  with  a  view  to  report- 
ing to  the  Governments  of  the  several  powers  above  named  their 
findings  of  fact  in  re<i;ard  to  these  matters,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions as  to  such  means  as  they  may  find  suitable  to  improve  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  China,  and  to  assist 
and  further  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  effect  such 
legislation  and  judicial  reforms  as  would  warrant  the  several  Powers 
in  relinquishing,  either  progressively  or  otherwise,  their  respective 
rights  OT  extraterritoriality ; 

"That  the  commission  herein  contemplated  shall  be  constituted 
within  three  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  in 
accordance  with  detailed  arrangements  to  be  hereafter  aOTeed  upon 
by  the  Governments  of  the  powers  above  named,  and  shall  be  in- 
structed to  submit  its  report  and  recommendations  within  one  year 
after  the  firet  meeting  of  the  commission ; 

"That  each  of  the  Powers  above  named  shall  be  deemed  free  to 
accept  or  to  reject  all  or  any  portion  of  the  i^ecommendations  of  the 
commission  herein  contemplated,  but  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of 
the  said  powers  make  its  acceptance  of  all  or  anv  portion  of  such 
recommendations  either   directly   or   indirectly,  (dependent   on   the 
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granting  by  China  of  any  special  concession,  favor,  benefit  or  immu- 
nity, whether  political  or  economic." 

ADDITIONAL  RESOLUTION. 

"That  the  nonsignatory  powers,  having  by  treaty  extraterritorial 
rights  in  China,  may  accede  to  the  resolution  affecting  extraterrito- 
riality and  the  administration  of  justice  in  China  by  depositing 
within  three  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  accession  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
communication  by  it  to  each  of  the  signatory  powers." 

ADDITIONAL  RESOLUTION. 

"That  China,  having  taken  note  of  the  resolutions  affecting  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  extra- 
territoriality and  the  administration  of  justice  in  China,  expres  es 
its  satisfaction  with  the  sympathetic  dis[>osition  of  the  powers  here- 
inbefore named  in  regard  to  the  aspiration  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality  in  China,  and 
declares  its  intention  to  appoint  a  representative  wno  shall  have  the 
right  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  said  commission,  it  being  understood 
that  China  shall  be  deemed  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  any  or  all  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission.  Furthermore,  China  is  pre- 
pared to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  this  commission  and  to  afford  to  it 
every  possible  facility  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  its  tasks." 

Senator  Lodge  observed  that,  as  was  apparent,  one  of  the  addi- 
tional resolutions  was  intended  to  give  to  powers  not  representetl 
in  the  conference,  but  having  extraterritorial  rights  by  treaty,  the 
opportunity  to  accede;  and  tliat  the  other  merefy  involved  accept- 
ance by  China. 

The  chairman  inquired  if  the  delegations  were  ready  to  act  and, 
on  calling  upon  each  in  turn,  found  no  dissent.  The  three  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

FORBIGN  POLICE  IN  CHINA. 

12.  The  chairman  announced  that  the  next  topic  for  discussion 
referred  to  foreign  police  in  China. 

Mr.  Sze  invited  his  Japanese  colleagues  to  agree  to  the  justice  of  the 
Chinese  position  on  this  question,  as  set  forth  in  the  memorandum 
presented  by  the  Chinese  delegation,  as  they  had  done  in  the  other 
cases. 

Mr.  Hanihara  read  the  following  reply : 

Japan's  statement  regarding  the  mamtenance  of  Japanese  police 
in  Manchuria  and  the  treaty  ports  of  China. 

"In  considering  the  question  of  Japanese  consular  police  in  China, 
two  points  must  be  taken  in  account. 

"(1)  Such  police  do  not  interfere  with  Chinese  or  other  foreign 
nationals.  Their  functions  are  strictly  confined  to  the  protection  and 
control  of  Japanese  subjects. 

"(2)  The  most  important  duties  with  which  the  Japanese  police 
are  charged  are,  first,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  by  Jap- 
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anese,  and  second,  to  find  and  prosecute  Japanese  criminals  when 
crimes  are  committed, 

"In  view  of  the  f^eo^^raphical  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  it  is 
natural  that  certain  disorderly  elements  in  Japan  should  move  to 
China,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  present  conditions  in  that 
country,  should  there  undertake  unlawful  activities.  When  these 
lawless  pereons  are  caught  in  the  act  of  crime  by  the  Chinese  police, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  that  police  force  to  deal  with  the  case.  The 
culprits  are  handed  over  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties for  prosecution  and  trial.  But  when  the  criminals  flee  from 
the  scene  of  their  acts,  it  is  in  many  cases  hard  to  discover  who  com- 
mitted the  crimes  and  what  were  the  causes  and  circumstances  that 
led  up  to  their  commission.  This  is  more  difficult  for  the  Chinese 
authorities,  as  they  have  no  power  to  make  domiciliary  visits  to  the 
homes  of  foreigners,  who  enjoy  extraterritorial  rights,  or  to  obtain 
judicial  testimony  in  due  form  from  such  foreigners: 

"Without  the  full  cooperation  of  the  Japanese  police,  therefore,  the 
punishment  of  crime  is,  in  a  great  many  cases,  an  impossibility,  and 
those  who  are  responsible  for  lawbreaking  escape  trial  and  punish- 
ment. 

I  "This  tendency  is  especially  evident  in  Manchuria  in  which  region 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japanese  are  resident.  In  places  where  the 
Japanese  police  are  stationed,  there  are  far  fewer  criminal  cases 
among  Japanese  than  in  places  without  Japanese  police.  Lawless 
elements  constantly  move  to  districts  beyond  the  reach  of  Japanese 
police  supervision. 

"Apart  from  the  theoretical  side  of  the  question,  it  will  thus  be 
observed  that  the  stationing  of  Japanese  police  in  the  interior  of 
China  has  proved  to  be  of  much  practical  usefulness  in  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes  among  Japanese  residents,  without  interfering  with 
the  daily  life  of  Chinese  or  of  other  foreign  nationals.  The  Japanese 
l)olicing  provides  a  protection  for  the  Chinese  communities  which 
at  present  their  own  organization  fails  to  provide. 

"  The  Japanese  delegation  is  in  possession  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation as  to  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  China  and  espe- 
cially in  Manchuria.  However,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details 
at  the  present  stage," 

REPLY  OF  MR.  8ZE  RE  TROOPS  AND  POLICE. 

14.  Mr.  Sze  stated  that  he  could  not,  without  opportunity  for 
study,  reply  in  detail,  but  that  he  wished  to  point  out  that  both  of 
these  matters  were  serious  infringements  of  China's  sovereignty  and 
integrity,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  international  law  permit- 
ting one  country  to  station  troops  or  police  upon  the  soil  of  another, 
especially  over 'the  protest  of  the  latter.  While  expressing  admira- 
tion for 'the  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  police  system  and  thanking 
Mr.  Hanihara  for  his  explanation  of  conditions,  he  could  not  accept 
that  as  justifying  the  presence  of  Japanese  police,  and  he  hoped  that 
Japan  would  be  able  to  check  Japanese  lawbreakers  at  the  source 
and  to  prevent  their  coming  to  China.  In  conclusion,  while  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  reply  further  after  study,  he  observed  that  the 
Chinese  nation  could  not  look  upon  the  presence  of  these  troops  and 

^lice  without  concern. 
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FOREIGN   WIRELESS   AND  TELEGRAPHIC  INflTAIiLATIONS   IN   CHINA. 

15.  The  Chairman  introduced  the  next  question  on  the  Chinese 
memorandum,  namely,  that  of  foreign  wireless  and  telegraphic  in- 
stallations in  China,  and  noted  that  the  memorandum  contained 
tentative  lists,  one  of  wireless  stations  placed  there  "  without  China's 
consent,"  the  other  of  telegraphs  "not  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese 
(Jovernment."  He  stated  that  he  understood  that  some  of  these  sta- 
tions were  being  maintained  under  the  Boxer  protocol  of  1900  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  connection  with  troop  stations  and  to  keep 
communications  oi)en  to  the  sea,  but  that  of  course  these  were  not 
to  be  used  for  commercial  purposes,  but  only  for  official  business. 
He  observed  that  so  far.  as  he  was  aware,  the  United  States  was 
maintaining  no  wireless  stations  in  China,  except  where  troops  were 
stationed  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep  open  communication 
with  the  sea,  and  that  the  former  American  receiving  station  at 
Shanghai  had  been  dismantled.  He  inquired  whether  there  were  any 
questions  in  connection  with  the  foregoing. 

Mr.  Balfour  stated  his  belief  that  the  only  wireless  station  the 
British  (iovernment  had  in  China  was  at  Kashgar  in  Turkestan, 
and  had  been  erected  during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  in  regard  to  the  Bolshevists.  He  added  that  lie  under- 
stood the  consulate  general  there  had  a  guard  of  about  16  men  to 
resist  a  Bolshevist  inroad. 

The  chairman  having  asked  if  there  were  any  further  discussion 
ilesired,  Mr.  Viviani  said  that  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  information 
as  to  what  stations  were  referred  to,  and  that  he  would  like  the  dis- 
cussion held  over  until  the  next  meeting.  Ho  also  observed  that  time 
had  been  saved  by  having  the  Chinese  position  presented  in  writing, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Chinese  delegation  would  follow  that  procedure 
the  following  day,  when  he  understood  that  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions would  be  continued  and  that  of  leased  territories  considered. 

10.  Mr.  Sze  replied  that  he  would  do  his  utmost,  but  that,  if  thei-e 
were  no  objection,  he  would  prefer  to  poi-tiK)ne  the  (juestion  of  leased 
territories,  and  to  present  the  next  day  a  statement  regarding 
"  spheres  of  influence  ■'  and  "  special  interest •^.'' 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  November  ^U),  at  11  a.  m. 


TENTH  MEETING— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,   1921,   11  A.  M. 

PRESKNT. 

duted  Staten, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  I^xlge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Ma^Murray. 

liefgiun^. — Mr.  fFadot.  Accompanied  i)v  Mr.  Pol  le  Tellier,  Mr. 
(Wittier. 

Brithh  /u?i/*in\ — Mr.  Balfour,  Ivonl  I^m».  Sir  Au' klancl  (icildes. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Cunada),  Senator  Pearcc  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
P.  Ilankey. 

f'/fffifi—yir.  Sze,  Mr,  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Tyau, 
Mr.  Zee. 
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France, — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Kammerer.  • 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Poland!  Rioci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Giannini,  Mr.  Cora. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Toku^wa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van 
Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Storken- 
borgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal. — ^Viscount  d'Alte,  Captain  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cresson. 

Interpreters,  Mr.  Camerlynck,  assisted  by  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  tenth  meeting  of  the  (Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
ern Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  at  11  a.  m.,  November  30,  1921. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  TTnited  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Undei'wood;  for  Belgium,  Mr.  Jadot; 
for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Tjord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand);  for  China,  Mr. 
Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut, 
Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator  Shanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci, 
Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Toku- 
gawa,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Kame- 
beek, Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco;  for  Portugal, 
Viscount  d'Alte. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present : 
For  the  TTnited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray;  for  Belsrium, 
Mr.  Pol  le  Tellier,  Mr.  Cattier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  ^fan- 
rice  P.  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China,  Dr.  Tyau,  Mr.  Zee; 
for  France,  Mr.  Massicrli,  Mr.  Kammerer;  for  Italy,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr. 
Giannini;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito;  for  the 
Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh.  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretaiy  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson, 
was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were 
also  present. 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  referring  a^rain  to  the  question 
of  invitations  of  a  most  diversified  nature  which  the  delegates  and 
the  conference  were  continually  receivinff,  obsen^d  that  he  thought 
that  the  delegations  should  not  establish  a  precedent  by  acceptinf^ 
such  invitations  and  thus  utilizing  time  and  energy  which  were 
needed  for  the  work  of  the  conference.  X'^nless  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  was  to  the  contrary,  he  would  therefore  express  appre- 
ciation and  regret  that,  owing  to  the  work  of  the  conference,  the 
delegates  can  not  see  their  way  to  acceptance. 

The  Japanese  delegation  then  distnbuted  copies  of  their  state- 
ments made  in  the  previous  meeting  of  November  29. 

Mr.  Hanihara  stated  that  further  copies  would  shortly  be  re- 
ceived by  the  delegates. 

The  chairman  asked  whether,  in  order  to  make  progress,  the 
ChinCv^je  delegation  was  prepared  to  take  up  the  question  already 
touched  upon. 

Mr.  Sze  stated  that,  as  he  had  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  documents,  he  must  ask  for  a  postponement  until  the  next 
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meeting.  He  also  requested  that  Mr.  Hanihara  furnish  the  cor- 
rections which  the  latter  had  suggested  should  be  made  with  respect 
io  the  list  of  troops,  cantonments,  etc.,  which  figure  in  the  Chinese 
statement. 

Mr.  Hanihara,  in  reply,  said  that  these  corrections  would  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  next  meetmg. 

The  chairman  noted  the  request  of  the  Chimese  minister  that  the 
matter  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Viviani  inquired  of  the  Chinese  delegation  whether  they  wished 
to  continue  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
subject  which,  he  believed,  was  before  the  committee.  He  said 
that  constant  changes  of  subject  made  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
reasonable  discussion.  He  suggested  that  in  future  the  committee 
be  furnished  in  advance  with  documents  concerning  matters  to  be 
discussed  and  that  the  agenda  be  more  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  Chinese  delegation  were  prepared  to  discuss 
the  question  of  electrical  communications.  He  pointed  out  that  he 
did  not  recall  any  reference  had  been  made  to  the  telegraphic  and 
wireless  installations  by  the  Japanese  delegation  in  their  statement 
yesterday.  He  found,  however,  the  inclusion  of  that  subject  at  the 
end  of  their  written  answer  which  had  just  been  distributed. 

The  chairman  stated  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  without 
method  and  order  it  was  difficult  to  make  progress.  He  realized, 
however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  insist  too  rigidly  on  a  routine. 
He  was  prepared,  if  desired  by  the  committee,  to  adjourn  the  session. 
It  appeared  evident  to  him,  however,  that  the  reason  that  the  Chinese 
were  not  in  a  position  to  continue  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
touched  upon  in  the  previous  meeting  was  that  the  Japanese  state- 
ment was  subsequently  made.  The  alternatives  before  the  committee 
seemed  to  be  either  to  adjourn  or  to  take  up  other  related  matters. 
It  was  the  single  desire  of  the  chair  to  facilitate  discussion. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that,  if  a  few  minutes  were  accorded  him  to  look 
over  the  documents  before  him,  he  mi^ht  resume  the  discussion. 
China  and  Japan  had  now  both  given  their  views;  others  might  wish 
to  have  their  say. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  the  delegates  might  feel  it  better 
to  accord  a  ten-minute  recess,  to  enable  the  Chinese  delegates  to 
confer. 

Minister  Sze  said  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of 
wireless. 

The  chairman  then  suggested  that  the  discussion  proceed. 

Mr.  Sze  stated  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  elec- 
trical installations  established  in  the  legations  under  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  of  1901  and  the  others  which  had  not  l)een  based  on 
treaty  or  contractural  basis.  With  regard  to  the  legations'  installa- 
tions the  Chine.se  delegation  were  not  asking  for  their  withdrawal, 
but  would  consent  to  their  maintenance  upon  two  conditions :  First, 
these  wireless  installations  would  be  used  only  for  official  purposes 
and  not  for  commercial  use;  and,  secondly,  an  arranpenient  should 
be  reached  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  wave  lengths  oi  the  legations' 
installations  from  interfering  with  the  wave  length  of  the  Chinese 
wireless  stations. 

The  Chairman  then  stated  his  understanding:  That  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Sze  was  that  the  wireless  stations  in  the  legations  be 
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not  use<l  for  commercial  purposes.  With  this  request  the  United 
States  was  fully  in  accord.  The  question  of  the  wave  length  used 
was  a  matter  which  would  require  an  agreement  among  the  legations. 
It  w^as  agreeable  to  the  United  States  that  efforts  be  made  to  solve 
this  problem  as  well. 

The  latter  point,  however,  brought  up  a  broader  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. Among  other  topics  in  the  agenaa  was  the  subject  of  electrical 
communication  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  an  important  subject,  but 
one  not  yet  reached.  Perhaps  the  entire  matter,  which  was  very 
technical  and  understood  by  few,  could  not  be  completed.  It  was 
the  most  important  subject  before  the  world  to-day — the  domain  of 
the  ether.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  believing  that 
such  a  question  could  not  be  ignored,  included  it  in  the  agenda. 
Nothing  was  so  important  as  electrical  communication,  oh  account 
of  the  Fimited  number  of  wave  lengths  available.  It  seemed  desir- 
able to  prepare  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  dele- 
gates, but  steps  thereto  had  not  been  taken  before  because  it  was 
thought  wise  to  do  as  much  as  possible  beforehand,  and  it  had  seemed 
inadvisable  to  bring  up  too  many  important  questions.  Betuming 
to  the  directly  practical  question  under  consideration,  the  Chair 
asked  whether  the  committee  was  prepared  to  agree  that  the  lega- 
tions' wireless  stations  installed  in  accordance  with  the  protocol  of 
1901  should  not  be  used  for  commercial  purposes? 

Mr.  Viviani  said  that  he  had  taken  note  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  asking  for 
the  removal  of  the  existing  French  wireless  stations.  China  had 
formulated  two  claims;  she  asked  that  a  distinction  be  drawn  be- 
tween official  and  commercial  messages ;  she  also  asked  that  the  ques- 
tion of  wave  lengths  be  regulated  by  mutual  agreement.  As  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Hughes,  these  questions  were  of  a  more  general  nature- 
A  joint  agreement  on  the  wireless  stations  in  China  would  have  to 
be  reached.  In  so  far  as  Frajice  was  concerned,  she  was  in  full 
accord  and  would  do  everything  she  could  to  further  the  under- 
taking. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  demands  made  by 
the  Chinese  delegation,  involved  some  delicate  problems.  He  asked 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  do  anything  in  this  direction  so  long 
as  a  stable  government  had  not  been  reestablished  in  China.  Should 
the  powers  consent  not  to  use  certain  stations  for  the  sending  of 
commercial  messages,  what  guarantee  would  they  have  that  these 
messages  could  be  sent  bv  other  means?  With  regard  to  the  regiil- 
lation  of  wave  lengths,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  or 
not  China  ha<l  worked  out  any  technical  or  financial  plan.  A  solution 
of  these  probloins  should  bo  sought  in  a  general  rather  than  in  a 
special  agreement.  The  French  delegation  was  convinced  that  it 
was  time  that  in  this  field,  cooperaticm  should  take  the  place  of  com- 
petition. Mr.  Viviani  desired  especially  to  note,  and  express  his 
appi'eciation  of,  the  statement  made  by  ilr.  Hughes  ccmcerning  this 
subject.  He  said  that  the  chairman  could  be  sure  that  the  French 
dele<nition  would  do  evervthing  it  could  in  the  manner  indicated 

bv  him. 

'Mr.  Balfour  state<l  that  the  British  Government  had  no  direit. 
interest  in  the  question  of  wireless,  because  it  so  liappeus  that  the 
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British  Government  had  no  wireless  there.  For  them  the  question, 
therefore,  did  not  arise  While  expressing  general  interest,  he  said 
that  it  was  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  second  question  that  he  had 
arisen  to  speak:  First  he  asked  is  it  possible  to  make  arrangements 
regarding  the  wave  lengths  of  the  wireless  telegraphy  installations 
at  the  foreign  legations,  and  those  maintained  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, without  affecting  the  world  at  large?  Mr.  Balfour  said 
that  his  technical  knowledge  would  not  permit  him  to  say  whether 
this  was  possible  or  not.  It  might  well  be  that  some  special  and 
particular  arrangement  might  be  made;  if  so,  the  plan  ought  to  be 
adopted.  But  Mr.  Hughes  had  made  a  suggestion  which  seemed 
greatly  to  extend  the  inquiry.  He  had  touched  on  problems  which 
might  affect  many  countries  in  the  world,  i.  e.,  how  to  utilize  the 
limited  number  of  wave  lengths  available  so  as  to  serve  all  countries 
interested.  The  chairman  had  sugge^^ted  that  this  question  is  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  the  conference  and  ought  to  be  taken  up  at 
the  appropriate  stage.  Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  he  was  far  from 
suggesting  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  matter,  but  frankly 
si>eaking,  he  would  view  with  misgiving  anv  broad  extension  of  the 
labors  of  the  conference.  If  the  conference  should  succeed  in  solving 
even  the  limited  number  of  problems  now  before  it,  a  very  great 
work  would  have  been  accomplished.  The  conference  appeared  to 
Mr.  Balfour  sufficientlv  occupied  with  matters  concerning  which 
^ucceas  seemed  already'  within  its  grasp.  There  might  l>e  risk  of 
compromising  this  success  by  undertaking  addition  work.  So  far  as 
the  British  Empire  delegation  was  concerned,  he  believed  that  they 
were  not  adequately  equipped  to  deal  with  the  larger  technical 
problems  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hughes. 
To  sum  up: 

(1)  The  British  Government  is  not  concerned  with  the  i'<Hincst  of 
the  Chinese  to  meet  certain  views  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  wireless 
telegraph  installations  in  the  legations  in  Peking.  Xevertheless, 
they  always  viewed  the  Chinese  claims  with  sympathy  and  had 
listened  to  Mr.  Sze's  statements  with  favor. 

(2)  The  British  delegation  hoped,  in  regard  to  the  local  and 
technical  questions  respecting  the  wave  lengths  n-od  within  the 
limits  of  China,  that  some  arrangement  would  be  made. 

(3)  The  British  delegation  view  with  some  misgiving  the  ])roposal 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  conference  so  as  to  embrace 
the  world  aspect  of  "wireless,"  partly  because  the  delegation  is  not 
equipped  for  this  purpose:  partly  because  it  would  overload  the 
conference:  partly  oecause  many  of  the  nations  concerned  are  not 
represented   nere. 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  was  in  accord  with  Mr.  Ralfour's 
views  concerning  the  need  of  a  careful  approach  to  the  hicrhly  tech- 
nical matter  touched  upon.  He  had  no  idea  that  it  could  Ik»  ade- 
quately disposed  of,  and  he  also  felt  strongly  that  the  conference 
should  as<?ume  no  further  burdens.  Nevertheless  he  l>elicvod  tluit 
c  matter  of  stich  importance  to  future  international  relations  in  the 
Pacific  shoulil  not  be  ignored  if  it  were  in  any  way  possible  to  make 
a  start.  It  was  a  matter  already  engaging  the  thouirhts  of  technical 
men  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  governments.  He  believed  that  at  «)me 
appropriate  time  it  might  l)e  consi^leivd  ^^itho^lt  prejudice  to  other 
matters. 
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The  chairman  then  asked  whether  it  was  the  sense  of  the  o(»n- 
mittee: 

(1)  That  the  wireless  stations  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
legation  guards  under  the  terms  of  the  protocol  of  1901  should, 
or  should  not,  be  used  for  commercial  purposes? 

(2)  He  also  asked  whether  it  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that 
some  agreement  concerning  the  use  of  wave  len^hs  should  be 
arrived  at  between  the  governments  operating  these  installations. 

He  suggested  that  the  questions  be  taken  up  in  order. 

Mr.  Hanihara  declared  that  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned  thej 
were  quite  ready  to  a|?ree  to  the  first  proposition ;  i.  e.,  not  to  use  the 
Japanese  legation's  wireless  for  commercial  purposes.  Referring  to 
a  point  raised  by  Mr.  Viviani,  that  circumstances  might  arise  sus- 
pending the  service  of  the  Chinese  commercial  companies,  it  ap- 
E eared  to  the  Japanese  delegation  that  it  would  be  important  to 
ave  it  understood  tliat  the  Japanese  legation's  wireless  must  be 
kept  open  for  communications  other  than  of  an  official  nature  be- 
tween lacking  and  the  sea  should  circumstances  arise  suspending  the 
service.    This,  however,  might  be  called  a  case  of  necessity. 

With  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  that  of  organizing  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  technical  sides  of  the  question  of  wireless, 
Japan  had  no  objections  to  this  course. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  he  was  correctly  informed  that  the 
only  Powers  possessing  wireless  installations  were  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Sze  said  there  was  also  a  small  receiving  station  in  the  Italian 
legation. 

Mr.  Schanzer  said  that  while  it  was  true  that  a  small  receiving 
station  existed  in  the  Italian  legation  in  Pekin,  there  was  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Italian  delegation  to  have  the  same  system  applied 
to  this  as  to  other  installations,  viz:  that  the  Italian  >tation  should  be 
used  only  for  the  transmission  of  messages  of  an  official  character. 

Mr.  Viviani  said  he  desired  to  define  the  views  of  the  French  dele- 
gation so  that  no  ambiguity  might  be  possible. 

It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  define  the  differences  that  existed  be- 
tween the  various  French  wireless  installations.  There  was  a  military 
station  at  Tientsin.  In  so  far  as  it  was  concerned,  the  French  dele- 
gation was  not  anxious  that  this  station  should  be  used  for  the  trans- 
mission of  commemal  nies>ages.  The  other  stations  were  of  a  less 
official  character:  moreover,  they  had  not  all  come  into  being  in  the 
same  manen  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put  were  various;  all 
that  could  he  said  was  that  they  were  not  all  established  in  conse- 
qiience  of  the  protocol  of  19^)1,  But  it  appeared  impossible  to  Mr. 
Viviani  that  such  a  question  should  lx»  discussed  by  other  than  a  tech- 
nical iHjmmittee;  very  delicate  pn>blems  pre-^ented  themselves,  com- 
plicated in  part  with  thi^se  of  leased  territories  and  of  concessions. 
On  the  other  hand,  before  taking  up  the  abolition  of  certain  stations 
it  would  be  necessary  to  know  how  it  was  intendeil  to  replace  them : 
if  nothinff  was  acci>mpli>hefl  except  their  aU^lition.  pure  and  simple, 
commercial  interests  of  ci>n^iderable  importam^  would  he  injured 
and  progress  would  W  retardinl.  Only  a  i.*omnutt*v  of  experts  coald 
study  in  detail  so  complicated  a  question. 

The  chairman  Miirge>tt^l  that  if  all  the  Delc^Mttx  h:id  fini-hed  such 
remarks  and  statements  as  they  desireil  to  make,  A!\a  if  it  were  pos- 
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:sible  to  construct  a  joint  pronouncement  on  the  matter  it  might  be 
referred  to  the  committee  on  draft,  which  should  not  be  too  limited 
in  its  functions.  Matters  of  principle  might  be  developed  by  discus- 
43ion  amon^  the  members  of  the  smaller  group.  The  question  before 
the  committee  now  was: 

(1)  Whether  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  discussion  of  the  drafting 
•committee,  or, 

(2)  Whether  to  refer  it  to  a  special  committee.  The  third  alter- 
native was  to  continue  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  present 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hanihara  arose  to  make  a  few  corrections  touching  the  Chinese 
■statement  regarding  wireless  installations.  He  stated  that  the  wire- 
less at  Harbin  was  not  under  Japanese  control.  With  respect  to 
point  (6),  he  asked  to  state  that  there  was  no  wireless  in  Manchuria, 
«nd  with  respect  to  point  (7),  that  the  installation  at  Chu  Chin  Tsin 
had  been  witndrawn.  He  further  asked  that  the  Chinese  delegation 
would  confirm  this  statement. 

Mr.  Sze  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  delegation  his  great 
gratification  for  the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  various 
delegations  as  well  as  their  sympathy  with  China's  desire.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Chinese  delegation  did  not  claim  for  the  time  being 
the  withdrawal  of  those  wireless  stations  which  had  been  permitted 
by  the  Peking  protocol  of  1901.  They  wanted  only  to  limit  their 
claim  to  those  stations  of  no  treaty  and  contractual  basis.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  wave  length,  they  had  no  intention  to  sec 
it  dealt  with  here.  It  could  be  settled  only  through  an  international 
agreement.  Reference  to  it  had  been  made  in  the  Chinese  statement 
because  the  Chinese  station  was  more  powerful  and  it  was  not  desired 
that  the  power  of  the  Chinese  stations  would  be  in  any  way  affected. 
He  had  taken  note  of  the  desire  of  the  different  delegations  to  come 
to  an  agreement  on  this  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  point  raised  by  the  Japanese  delegation  to 
the  effect  that  in  circumstances  when  the  Chinese  wireless  stations 
should  happen  to  cease  operation,  the  legations'  wireless  stations 
could  be  used  for  other  than  purely  official  purposes.  The  Chinese 
ielegation  concurred  with  this  view  on  condition  that  such  use  would 
be  merely  for  a  temporary  period  and  would  be  stopped  as  soon  as 
the  Chinese  telegraph  administration  should  notify  the  legations  of 
the  resumption  of  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  telegraphs. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Viviani  to  the  effect  that 
China  recognized  the  retention  of  certain  wireless  stations,  it  was  of 
course  meant  to  be  those  stations  permitted  by  the  protocol  of  Peking 
of  1901.  He  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  French  delegation  was 
willing  to  withdraw  those  French  stations  wherever  Chinese  wireless 
stations  had  been  installed.  But  in  regard  to  the  stations  in  the  places 
where  there  was  no  Chinese  wireless  station,  the  Chinese  delegation 
would  not  press  for  their  immediate  withdrawal  because  thev  had  no 
desire  to  deprive  the  merchants  in  those  places  of  the  facilities  of 
modern  communication. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  tell  the  committee  that  Chinese 
wireless  stations  had  already  been  installed  at  Peking,  Shanghai, 
Woosung,  Canton,  Foochow,'Wuchanfr,  Kalgan,  Urga,  Chungching. 
Six  others  were  in  course  of  construction,  including  two  very  power- 
ful installations  nearing  completion  in  Peking  and  Shanghai. 
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Mr.  Viviani  said  he  feared  that  lie  had  been  misunderstood  by  tlie 
Chinese  delegation,  which  was  probably  his  fault.  France  desirefl. 
he  said,  to  do  everything  possible  in  the  sense  desired  by  the  Chinese 
(government,  but  can  not  ccmceive  separation  of  the  negotiations  witli 
the  C^hinese  (jovernment  from  the  general  question.  The  committee 
remained  face  to  face  with  the  sole  question  raised  by  the  chairman — 
to  whom  should  this  question  be  referred  ?  There  were  two  matters — 
legation  wireless,  and  wave  lengths.  Who  was  to  settle  the  question  ? 
It  was  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a  drafting  committee,  which  could  not 
be  done,  because  of  the  lack  of  material  on  which  to  base  a  decision. 
The  lack  of  accord  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  technical  question. 
If  it  were  agreed  to  forbid  commercial  uses,  a  decision  must  be 
reached  how  to  replace  and  what  to  replace.  Private  interests  coul»t 
not  be  dropped. 

Xor  was  there  competence  to  settle  the  questions  of  wave  lengths. 
He  was  sure  that  he  did  not  oflfend  the  jurists  or  diplomatist.s 
who  were  present,  by  saying  that  this  was  a  question  for  ex|)ert<. 
What  is  the  draft  committee?  It  is  a  sovereign  committee,  which 
can  not  use  its  great  intelligence  or  knowledge  without  the  pre- 
liminary preparation  of  experts. 

The  solution  seemed  simple.  As  there  was  a  lack  of  accord  on  the 
two  points,  and  as  no  drafting  committee  was  needed,  he  therefore 
proposed  a  technical  committee. 

The  chairman  considered  it  a  matter  of  indiflference.  provide<l 
that  what  has  been  accomplished  were  summed  up  in  the  best  way. 
As  to  wave  lengths,  he  had  supposed  that  it  was  only  necessary  that 
an  agreement  l)e  reached  between  the  legations  concerned,  and  that 
they  should  take  the  advice  of  experts.  The  idea  of  an  agreement 
between  the  legations  having  met  with  favor,  it  was  left  to  the  dele- 
gates to  arrange  appropriate  resolutions. 

It  appeared  that  perhaps  with  unduly  refined  analysis,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  utilization  of  legation  installment  for  commercial  busi- 
ness had  been  reached.  He  supposed  that  there  could  l>e  an  ex- 
pression as  to  the  exceptions  proposed,  but  that  advice  was  now 
<lesired  as  to  how  to  formulate  the  committee*s  announcement.  On 
the  larger  question,  experts  might  l)e  well  consulted. 

It  was  desired  to  gather  up  what  had  been  accomplished,  and  he 
had  suggested  the  drafting  committee  with  that  object  in  view.  But 
is  a  special  committee  weie  desired,  there  was  no  objection. 

The  cliainnan  now  inquired  whether  the  French  delegation  was 
definitely  in  favor  of  a  special  commission  of  experts. 

Mr.  Viviani  answered  in  the  afliimative.  However,  he  was  desir- 
ous of  defining  his  earlier  statements  which  api>eared  to  have  l>een 
misunderstood.  He  had  never  said  that  France  was  ready  to  ahan> 
ilon  or  permit  the  ])urciiase  of  her  commercial  station.  He  had  said 
that  ho  was  prepared  to  take  up  the  subject,  but  that  he  did  not 
separate  this  cpiestion  from  that  of  a  general  agreement  to  lie  ar- 
rived at. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  lie  fnuinl  it  difficult  to  form  a  ch»jr  idea  as  to 
what  kind  of  experts  were  required  for  this  matter.  Were  they  to 
be  experts  on  the  general  conditions  in  China  and  the  use  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  that  country  ?  Were  they  to  pass  on  the  ability  of 
China  to  replace  existing  stations,  etc.  ?    Or  were  they  to  l>e  technical 
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experts,  possessing  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  wave  lengths  and  a  technical  adj!istment  he- 
tween  the  interests  of  various  stations  ?  Mr.  Balfour  said  he  also 
wished  to  say  a  word  in  respect  to  the  original  proposal  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  a  drafting  committee.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Viviani,  that  the  Question  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  one  of  mere 
drafting,  but  the  arafting  committee,  as  nominated,  was  composed 
of  very  important  members  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Balfour  did  not 
think  a  narrow  view  should  be  taken  as  to  the  degree  of  latitude 
which  might  be  allowed  such  a  drafting  committee.  It  had  no  power 
of  course,  to  make  decisions — a  right  vested  in  the  present  committee. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  drafting  committee  was  composed 
of  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Balfour  said 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  manifest  intention  was  that 
it  might  endeavor  to  give  shape  to  ideas  that  had  not  yet  taken  on  a 
very  coherent  form,  and  to  formulate  them  as  precise  propositions. 
If  the  drafting  committee  should  come  up  against  points  of  dis- 
agreement they  might  put  them  aside,  reporting  to  the  committee  of 
delegates  that  an  agreement  on  these  points  could  not  be  found 
possible.  They  could,  however,  set  forth  in  precise  form  the  points 
on  which  agreement  had  been  reached. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  stated  as  his  conclusions :  (1)  That  in  his  opinion 
the  kind  of  expert  required  was  not  clearly  understood;  (2)  he  was 
not  convinced  that  the  original  proposal  was  not  the  best. 

Senator  Underwood  remarkeu  that  the  question  would  probably 
reach  beyond  the  scope  of  the  conference.  This  was  regrettable  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  assumed  that  none  of  the  Governments 
represented  desired  to  maintain  stations  in  contravention  of  China^s 
sovereignty;  that  should  be  the  fii*st  matter  for  settlement  and  ad- 
justment. On  the  other  hand*  (]uestions  of  wave  lengths  were  too 
difficult  for  an  ordinary  committee  to  deal  with,  and  when  these 
questions  concerned  proper  wave  lengths  for  use  in  water,  air  and 
land  the  whole  question  of  wireless  became  one  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy.  There  might  be  infringements  of  right  in 
attempting  to  monopolize  wave  lenpths — comparable  to  the  now 
familiar  questions  arising  from  violations  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Such  questions  opened  up  a  broad  perspective  for  the  future.  It 
appeared  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  present  conference  (*ould 
consider  such  questions  except  in  so  far  as  thev  related  to  the  Chinese 
matter  under  discussion.  Senator  Underwood  assured  the  chair  that 
he  was  prepared  to  consider  all  of  the  questions  brought  before  the 
committee  but  not  to  broaden  them.  If  experts  were  to  be  called  in, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  conference  might  still  be  in  session  at  the 
same  time  next  year. 

The  chairman  stated  that  all  present  appeared  in  accord  with  the 
prin<'iple  not  to  proceed  with  the  subje^^t  of  radio  telegraphy  and 
v»ave  lengths  l)eyond  a  pnictical  point.  He  agreed  with  Senator 
Underwood  that  it  was  l>est  merely  to  I'erognize  the  importance  of 
related  matters.  He  l)elieved  it  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  not 
to  consider  at  the  pivsent  time  the  question  of  wave  lengths  but 
only  to  express  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  Government 
f«hould  have  some  agreement  in  this  i^espect.  The  chairman  stated 
that  this  led  directly  to  a  different  subjei  t.  He  shared  Mr.  Bal- 
four's  views  concerning  exi)eits.     He   believed   that  the   drafting 
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eommittee  was  as  Mr.  Balfonr  had  described  it  and  thnt  its  function 
included  those  of  suggestion.  It  seemed  to  the  chair  practical  that 
the  drafting  committee  should  attempt  to  classify  the  questions  under 
discussion  and  even  to  make  recommendations  regarding  the  scope  of 
experts.  The  chairman  concluded  by  asking  whether  any  other 
proposals  were  in  order. 

Mr.  Viviani  stated  that  he  accepted  the  views  of  the  chair. 

The  chairman  then  proposed  that  the  conmuttee  on  draft  report 
their  recommendation  (as  to  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  full  com- 
mittee) regarding  wireless  stations  in  China,  with  authority  to  in- 
clude in  their  findings  suggestions  for  the  constitution  of  a  special 
committee  of  experts  in  relation  to  anj  phase  of  the  subject  which 
they  might  deem  advisable.  The  chairman  assumed  that  the  Jap- 
anese statements  were  intended  to  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes. 
He  also  stated  that  in  future  he  would  assume  that  it  was  de- 
sired that  every  written  statement  circulated  by  any  delegation 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes. 

Baron  Kato  said  he  desired  to  take  this  opportunty  to  announce 
to  the  committee  a  development  which  had  been  brought  about 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Balfour.  At  their 
kind  suggestion  and  arrangement,  a  special  meeting  was  to  be  held 
the  following  afternoon  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  dele- 
gates to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  relation  to  the  Shantung  ques- 
tion. From  a  statement  previously  made  by  Mr.  Sze,  he  pre- 
sumed that  the  Chinese  delegation  were  much  occupied  by  the  work 
of  the  conference.  His  own  delegation  was  in  a  similar  position 
and  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  a  meet- 
ing in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances Baron  Kato  believed  it  best  to  ask  the  conmiittee  to  be 
good  enough  to  accede  to  a  suggestion  that  an  adjournment  be  taken 
until  Frioay.  Baron  Kato  said  he  hoped  the  Chinese  delegation 
would  share  these  views. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  had  been  a  keen  pleasure  both  to  him- 
self and  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  suggest  to  the  delegates  of  Japan  and 
China  that  conversations  between  them  should  take  place  looking  to 
the  settlement  of  the  questions  relating  to  Shantung.  He  was  glad 
that  Baron  Kato  had  made  this  statement  and  hoped  that  a  happy 
outcome  would  result  and  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  might  be 
expedited. 

Mr.  Sze  in  this  connection  then  read  the  following  statement: 

^^  The  Chineoe  delegation  has  not  solicited  or  askc3  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  del^ations,  as  the  Government 
and  i>eople  of  China  have  always  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  this 
verv  important  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  conference,  not 
with  any  desire  to  add  to  the  labors  of  the  conference  or  to  embarrass 
any  deles^ation.  interested  in  this  question,  but  merely  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  fair  and  just  settlement  The  Chinese  Government, 
however,  (keply  itppreciates  the  friendly  sympathy  and  interest 
which  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Balfour,  representing  two  great  powers 
equally  friendly  to  China  and  Japan,  nave  manifested  in  offering^ 
their  good  offices,  and  the  Chinese  delegation,  therefore,  have  the 
pleasure  of  accepting  the  kind  offer,  of  course,  in  the  hope  that  a 
fair  and  just  settlement  may  be  soon  reached  and  reported  to  the 
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conference,  and  without  qualifying  its  freedom  to  se^  other  methods 
of  settlement  in  the  unhappy  event  of  inability  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment for  a  fair  and  just  settlement." 

The  suggestion  was  approved,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  December  2, 1921. 


ELBVBKTH  MEETINO— FBZDAY,  DECEMBEB  2,  1921,  11  A.  M. 

FSE8BKT. 

United  States. — Mr.  Huf  hes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Boot,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Wright. 

Belgium. — ^Baron  ae  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  M.  Cattier,  M.  le 
TeUier^  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Wouters. 

BrUish  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Bobert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  !6ealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India). 
Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

China. — ^Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Tyau,  Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Giannini. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Saito,  Mr.  Ichihashi. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  Netherhmda. — Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Haer- 
sma  de  With,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul. 

M.  Camerlynck  and  M.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  Conunittee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan 
American  Building  on  Friday,  December  2,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Ijord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes.  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada^,  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India)  J  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr. 
Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer, 
Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Toku- 
^awa,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek, 
Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco;  for  Portugal,  Vis- 
count d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present : 
For  the  United  SUtes,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Wriffht;  for  Belgium, 
Mr.  Chattier,  Mr.  Tellier,  Mr.  le  Chevalier  de  Wouters;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  I^ampson ;  for  China,  Dr. 
Tyau,  Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee^  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr,  Massigli; 
for  Italy,  Signor  Cora,  Signor  Giannini ;  for  Japan,  Mr,  Saburi,  Mr. 
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.Saito,  Mr.  Ichihashi;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Haersma 
de  With,  Mr.  de  Kat  An^elino. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul,  was 
present.  Mr.  C'amerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were  also 
present. 

FOREIGN  TROOPS  IN  CHINA — 3IR.  SZE's  STATEMENT. 

4.  The  chairman.  Mr.  Hughes,  opening  the  session  said  that  if  the 
(  hinese  delegation  was  ready  the  committee  would  now  proceed  with 
the  (juestion  of  foreign  troops  in  China. 

Mr.  Sze  read  the  following  statement : 

"withdrawal   of   troops    and    POLICE. 

'"At  the  request  of  this  committee,  the  Chinese  delegates  have  pre- 
sented concrete  cases  of  violations  of  the  territorial  integrity  and 
administrative  independence  of  China,  and  in  the  course  olF  this 
presentation  have  advanced  the  proposal  regardingt  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops,  police  fones,  and  electric  communication  from 
China.  Every  one  will  agree  that  the  stationing  of  foreign  troops 
at  numerous  points  within  the  borders  of  a  friendly  State,  the  projec- 
tion of  a  foreign  police  force  into  the  municipal  affairs  of  that  State, 
the  construction  of  communication  facilities  by  a  foreign  power  in 
the  interior  of  a  friendly  State,  are  grave  infractions  of  territorial 
integrity  and  administrative  independence  of  that  State  unless  ex- 
ercised "with  its  consent  and  approval  freely  given  and  expressly 
granted.  For  the  powers  to  reach  common  accord  as  to  principle 
so  well  set  forth  by  Root  in  his  first  resolution  and  then  hesitate 
to  apply  it  to  the  very  cases  which  the  delegations  here  assembled 
are  presumed,  from  their  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the 
Far  East,  to  have  had  in  mind  when  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
would  leave  the  conference  in  the  position  of  enunciating  a  high 
principle  of  international  relationship  but  unable  or  unwilling  to 
maintain  it  in  the  face  of  the  actual  facts  of  particular  cases.  It 
is  believed  that  the  spii;it  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  which  perv^ades 
this  ( onference  will  (|uicken  each  of  the  powers  here  represented  to 
accord  to  China  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  each  power 
would  like  to  enjoy,  indeed,  would  insist  upon  enjoying,  in  i*espect 
to  its  own  territory  and  independence. 

"  The  Chinese  delegation  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  its  proposal 
is  advanced  not  only  because  China  has  not  given  its  consent  to  these 
breaches  of  its  sovereign  rights,  but  also  because  the  breaches  were 
deliln^rately  made  and  insistently  continued  even  in  the  face  of  the 
fornuil  protests  of  the  Cliinese  (lovernment  and  tlie  unanimous  oppo- 
sition of  the  Chinese  peo))le.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  infringe- 
ments in  (luestion  are  of  many  years'  standing,  it  is  believed  the  con- 
ference will  agree  tliat  China  has  not  unduly  pi'essed  for  the  termina- 
tion of  them. 

*\Vs  to  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  tmops  from  the  Shantung  Rail- 
way, the  Japanese  delegation  states  that  "she  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  made  her  position  sufliciently  clear.  She  has  declared  and 
now  reaffirms  her  intention  of  withdrawing  such  guards  as  soon  as 
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China  shall  have  notified  her  that  a  Chinese  police  force  has  been 
duly  organized  and  is  ready  to  take  over  the  charge  of  the  railway 
protection/ 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  China  has  repeatedly  sent  notice  to  Japan 
that  her  police  forces  are  well  organized  and  prepared  to  assume  the 
protection  of  the  railway ;  and  the  Chinese  delegation,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  Governinent,  hereby  again  oilers  to  take  charge  of  the  Shan- 
tung Railway  with  a  well  organized  police  force  of  its  own  and  to 
protect  the  same. 

'^As  to  the  grounds  for  stationing  Japanese  troops  along  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  Japan  appears  to  rely  on  the  additional  agree- 
ment to  the  treaty  of  December  22,  1905,  between  Japan  and  China, 
and  on  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Manchuria.  The  treaty  of  De- 
cenil)er  22,  1905,  provides : 

'* ' Artk'le  I.  Tne  Imperial  Chinese  Government  consents  to  all  the 
transfers  and  assignments  made  by  Russia  to  Japan  by  Articles  V  and 
VI  of  the  treaty  of  peace  above  mentioned.'  The  pertinent  article  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  September  5,  1905,  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
is  Article  VI  which  provides  for  the  transfer  by  Russia  to  Japan, 
with  the  consent  of  China  (which  was  procured  as  above  stated),  of 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway,  'together  with  all  rights,  privileges 
and  properties  appertaining  thereto  in  that  region.' 

"Article  III  of  the  same  treaty  provides: 

"'1.  To  evacuate  completely  and  simultaneously  Manchuria  ex- 
cept the  territory  affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  in 
conformity  with  the  previsions  of  additional  Article  I,  annexed  to 
this  treaty ;  and 

" '  2.  To  restore  entirely  and  completely  to  the  exclusive  adminis- 
tration of  China  all  portions  of  Manchuria  now  in  oc<*upation  or 
under  the  control  of  the  Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  territory  above  mentioned. 

" '  The  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  declares  that  they  have  not 
in  Manchuria  any  territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive 
concessions  in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.' 

"Article  II  of  the  additional  agreement  referred  to  provides: 

"^Article  II.  In  view  of  the  earnest  desire  expressed  by  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Ciovernment  to  have  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
troops  and  railway  guanls  in  Mancluiria  withdrawn  as  s<K)n  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  orJor  to  meet  this  desire,  the  Imix*rial  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  event  of  Russia's  agreeing  to  the  witlidrawal  of  her 
railway  guards,  or  in  case  other  proper  measures  are  agreed  to 
between  China  and  Russia,  consent  to  take  similar  steps.  Accord- 
ingly, when  tranquility  shall  have  been  reestablished  in  Manchuria 
and  China  shall  have  l)ecome  herself  capable  of  affording  full  pro- 
tection to  the  lives  and  proi>erty  of  foreigners,  Jai)an  will  withdraw 
her  railway  guards  simultaneously  with  Russia.' 

'"Russia  has  witlidrawn  her  troops  from  Manchuria,  but  Japan  has 
retained  hers,  as  she  stiites,  under  Article  II  of  the  additional  agree- 
ment quoted.  China  has  time  and  again  offered  to  take  over  the  pro- 
tection of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  and  requested  Japan  to 
withdraw  her  troops.  If  Japan  continues  to  maintain  that  the  al- 
leged existing  state  of  banditry  in  Manchuria  requires  the  presence 
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of  Japanese  troops  as  a  *  measure  of  absolute  necessity,'  China  may 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  show  that  she  is  capable  of  affording 
protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners.  Moreover,  the 
mere  presence  of  Japanese  troops  themselves  makes  for  friction  with 
the  natives  and  arouses  rather  than  allays  disorders  throughout  the 
adjacent  districts.  The  Japanese  delegation  refers  to  a  *  large  nuna- 
ber  of  cases '  of  cutting  *  telegraph  lines '  and  committing  *  other  acts 
of  ravage.'  These  cases  do  not  appear  to  be  serious  ones.  Similar 
cases  occur  every  day  even  in  the  best  regulated  States.  But  in 
China  especially  many  cases  of  disturbance  may  be  traced  directly  to 
the  presence  or  activities  of  Japanese  troops  along  the  railway. 

"  Consequently  China  asks  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
she  can  maintain  order  along  the  South  Manchuria  Kailway.  The 
opijortimity  can  only  be  granted  if  Japan  will  withdraw  her  forces, 
which  China  asks  be  done  for  the  reasons  given.  The  present  condi- 
tions of  Japanese  military  control  have  continued  for  over  15  years 
and  on  the  present  contentions  of  the  Japanese  delegation  may  be 
prolonged  indefinitely  at  the  will  of  Japan.  China  can  not  continue 
to  submit  to  these  infractions  of  its  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity  and  asks  the  conference  to  take  definite  measures  to  bring 
these  irritating  controversies  to  a  close. 

"  The  Japanese  delegation  refers  to  the  presence  of  Japanese  troops 
at  Hankow  and  gives  as  a  reason  the  revolution  of  1911  and  subse- 
quent disorders.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain^  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  other  powers  forthwith  withdrew 
their  troops  and  that  Japan  is  the  only  country  that  insists  on  their 
continuance.  This  insistence  is  based  on  continued  disorders,  but  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  other  powers  have  not  felt  constrained  to  again 
introduce  troops  into  that  region.  The  disorders,  therefore,  must  be 
of  minor  importance,  as  compared  with  those  of  1911,  which  caused 
the  entry  of  foreign  military  forces.  The  only  special  reason  that 
Japan  can  advance  therefor  is  the  presence  of  larger  numbers  of 
Japanese  in  that  region  than  subjects  of  any  other  power.  But  this 
has  never  been  a  valid  reason  for  quarterinff  troops  on  the  soil  of  a 
friendly  country  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is  said  that  at  Hankow 
the  Japanese  forces  have  erected  substantial  barracks  of  a  more  or 
less  permanent  character. 

"  The  Japanese  delegation  declares  that  Japan  is  looking  forward 
to  an  early  opportunity  of  effecting  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
Hankow  gamson.  China  now  offers  Japan  this  opportunity  by 
undertaking  to  maintain  peace  and  order  and  the  protection  of 

foreigners. 

"Japan  further  asks  that  China  will  fully  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  damage  that  may  be  or  may  have  been  done  to  foreigners. 
This  is  an  unusual  condition  and  one  which  it  is  believed  no  sov- 
ereign power  would  give  in  advance.  The  question  of  damages 
already  sustained,  if  any,  by  Japanese  subjects  is  a  matter  which  may 
readily  be  settled  by  a'  mixed  board  or  commissions  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  made  a  condition  for  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese 
troops.  No  government  can  absolutely  guarantee  the  protection  of 
foreigners  any  more  than  it  can  absolutely  miarantee  the  protection 
of  its  own  nationals.  Moreover,  every  violation  of  that  degree  of 
protection  which  international  law  assumes  that  a  govemnment  shall 
give  is  not  a  ground  for  military  intervention  or  the  dispatching  of 
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troops  to  the  district  in  disorder.  If  the  rule  were  the  contrary 
every  country  would  have  garrisons  of  foreign  troops  stationed  at 
various  quarters  within  its  territory.  The  normal  procedure  U  for 
a  foreign  government,  whose  nationals  are  threatened  on  account  of 
disorders  in  a  friendly  country,  to  call  upon  the  government  of  that 
country  to  accord  them  adequate  protection.  If,  nevertheless,  loss  of 
life  or  damages  to  property  is  sustained,  the  usual  course  is  to  have 
an  investigation  of  the  facts,  and,  if  they  warrant  it,  to  request 
amends  by  way  of  pecuniary  compensation.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Chinese  Government  has  in  the  past  made  every  eflfort  to  satisfy 
such  demands  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

''As  to  the  stationing  of  garrison  of  foreign  countries  in  North 
China,  under  the  protocol  of  1901,  China  admits  that  such  troops 
are  quartered  in  China  with  her  express  and  formal  approval. 
While  China  is  desirous  eventually  of  having  these  troops  removed, 
it  wishes  to  defer  the  consideration  of  this  question  at  the  present 
conference,  limiting  itself  now  to  the  request  for  the  cessation  of 
violations  of  its  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  which  have 
taken  place  without  her  free  .consent. 

^^  It  is  said  that  Japanese  troops  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way are  maintained  in  connection  with  an  interallied  agreement  con- 
cluded in  Vladivostok  in  1919,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
communication  between  the  Japanese  contingents  in  Siberia  and 
South  Manchuria. 

'*The  interallied  agreement  of  1919  was  concluded  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  extending  through  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1918 
with  reference  to  the  allied  military  control  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  and  this  agreement,  approved  by  all  of  the  allied  represent- 
atives at  Vladivostok  and  by  certain  Russian  authorities,  expressly 
provided  for  supervision  by  international  or  Russian  control  and 
not  by  any  one  power.  Moreover,  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  was 
to  keep  the  Siberian  Railway  opened  as  a  line  of  communication  for 
the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  which  were  operating  in  Siberia.  The 
object  of  interallied  control  of  the  railroad  was  to  avoid  control  by 
a  single  country  which  might  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  political 
intentions  of  any  such  country.  However,  it  appears  that  under 
this  agreement  Japan  sent  such  a  large  number  of  troops  as  to  indi- 
cate a  departure  on  its  part  from  the  purposes  of  the  agreement. 
As  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  allied  agreement  have  long  since 
disappeared,  the  other  allied  troops  have  long  ago  been  withdrawn 
from  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  but  the  Japanese 
troops  still  remain  in  both  localities  without  any  apparent  vestage 
of  authority.  As  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  troops  along  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  to  establish  communication  between  the 
Japanese  contingents  in  Siberia  and  South  Manchuria,  it  need  only 
be  pointed  out  that  this  argimient  might  be  made  the  excuse  for 
placing  additional  troops  in  Chinese  territory  in  order  to  establish 
communication  with  garrisons  already  quartered  at  various  points. 
As  the  general  question  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  a  special 
subject  on  the  American  agenda,  it  is  thought  fit  to  postpone  further 
discussion  of  matters  relating  to  it  until  that  point  of  the  agenda 
is  taken  up. 

"To  endeavor  to  defend  the  maintenance  of  Japanese  police  in 
Manchuria  by  saying  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  Chinese  or 
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other  forei^  nationals,  that  their  functions  are  restricted  to  the 
protection  and  control  of  Japanese  subjects,  and  that  their  duties 
are  to  prevent  the  commissions  of  crime  by  Japanese  and  to  appre- 
hend «iapanese  criminals  is  to  lead  the  conference  far  afield  from 
the  point  at  issue,  namely,  the  illetral  and  unwarranted  infraction 
of  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  inteorritv.  The  reason> 
advanced  have  never  been  re«:arded  in  international  law  and  practice 
as  sufficient  to  justify  the  institution  of  police  administration  in 
a  forei^  friendly  country. 

"  The  Chinese  delegation  questions  the  statement  that  the  Japanese 
police  do  not  interfere  with  Chinese.  It  can  present  numerous 
mstances  in  which  Japanese  police  have  arrested  Chinese  and  other- 
wise molested  them  on  Chinese  soil.  The  argument  that  under  the 
sj'stem  of  extraterritoriality  inconveniences  occur  in  the  arrest  of 
ffapanese  offenders  or  in  procuring  evidence  for  use  in  trial  are  only 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  surrender  of  extraterritorial  rights.  Other 
powers  enjoying  these  rights  in  China  do  not  pretend  that  they 
carry  with  them  the  right  of  police.  The  ground  of  extraterri- 
toriality being  disposed  of,  it  may  be  said  that  mere  numbers  of 
Jai)anese  residents  in  Manchuria  is  not  a  sufficient  or  proper  ground 
for  the  establishment  of  a  police  administration. 

"In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  extension  of  Jap- 
anese military  or  police  control  over  Chinese  districts  has  been 
gradually  expanding  from  very  small  beginnings  in  about  1900 
and  spreading  out  in  various  directions  wherever  an  opportunity 
offered  itself.  China  asks  the  conference  to  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  prevent  further  aggressions  of  this  character  and  to  relieve 
China  of  these  impositions  under  which  it  is  laboring  to  maintain 
its  independence  and  integrity." 

FORMATION    OF    srBCOMMITTEE    ST'OGESTED    BY    CHAIRMAN. 

.").  The  chairman  said  that  without  desiring  to  preclude  further 
discussion  or  stand  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  interchange  of  state- 
ments, he  felt  that  the  main  point  before  the  committee  was  to 
see  how  its  work  could  best  be  advanced.  While  listening  to  the 
replies  and  counterre plies  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates  he 
had  realized  that  there  were  certain  broad  considerations  of  fact 
underlying  the  statements  of  both  parties.  As  he  understood  it, 
all  the  Japanese  statements — and  this  applied  equally  to  the  treaty 
of  1905 — came  to  the  same  thing;  Japan  offered  to  withdraw  her 
troops  when  China  accorded  adequate  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, (^hina  now  offered  that  protection,  and  requested  the  immedi- 
ate* witlidrawal  of  the  troops.  The  question  as  to  whether  China 
was  able  to  provide  protection  would  involve  a  complicated  and 
detailed  investigation  of  facts  regarding  such  matters  as  the  number 
of  police  needed,  etc.,  which  could  scarcely  be  undertaken  in  the 
committee  itself.  He  therefore  suggested  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
committee to  hear  the  presentation  of  facts  by  both  sides  and  recom- 
mend a  practical  course  of  action  to  the  committee. 

>Ir.  Sze  said  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  subcommittee  would 
be  (juite  agreeable  to  the  Chinese  delegation.  lie  wishe<l  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  he  had  made  no 
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reference  to  the  matter  of  police,  which  might  well  be  left  for 
discussion  in  the  subcommittee. 

MR.  VIVIAN fs  PR0P08AL. 

6,  Mr.  Viviani  said  that  he  fully  agreed  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  deliberating  in  full  committee  over  facts  regarding  which  no 
information  was  at  hand ;  but  if  another  subcommittee  were  formed 
of  delegates,  would  Jthey  be  any  lx?tter  informed?  Moreover,  the 
number  of  subcommittees  was  multiplying  until  it  threatened  to  get 
out  of  hand.  He  suggested  that  since  a  commission  of  jurists  had 
been  charged  with  investi^ting  on  the  spot  the  question  of  extra- 
territoriality, the  examination  of  facts  with  regard  to  foreign  troops 
in  China  might  also  be  referred  to  it. 

The  chairman  said  that  this  suggestion  seemed  pertinent  and  wise. 
The  question  remained,  however,  whether  the  matter  should  go  any 
farther  before  such  reference  was  made.  The  subcommittee  might 
make  a  little  progress,  but  in  the  end  it  would  be  found  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case.  His  own  suggestion  was  that  the 
committee  first  do  everything  in  its  power. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  the  Italian  delegation  supported  Mr. 
Viviani's  suggestion  that  the  point  in  question  be  referred  to  the 
(commission  of  jurists  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  China. 


MB.  8ZE  8  PROTEST. 


7.  Mr.  Sze  stated  that  while  always  wishing  to  defer  to  the  desire 
of  his  collea^fues,  he  felt  with  regret  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
semi  a  commission  of  inuuiry  of  this  nature  to  China.  It  was  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  there  was  no  analogy  l)etween  the  for- 
eign troops  and  the  question  of  extraterritorialty.  The  latter  ques- 
tion had  been  conceded  b^*  treaty  and  the  former  had  no  legal  justi- 
fication whatever.  Conditions  in  China  did  not  call  for  the  station- 
ing of  large  number  of  foreicrn  troops  or  polic*e  in  that  country, 
and  all  the  nations  which  had  had  military  establishments  in  China, 
wuth  the  exception  of  the  Japanese,  had  withdrawn  them.  Even  the 
Japanese  delegation  themselves  did  not  ask  for  the  right  of  station- 
ing tliem.  1  ney  only  asked  for  guarantees  from  China  for  the 
))n)perty  and  lives  of  their  nationals  in  case  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Japanese  troops.  If  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  in  China  on  this  question,  it  would  not  only 
fail  to  solve  this  question,  but  would  further  aggravate  this  question. 
The  I'etention  of  these  troops  on  Chinese  soil  was  not  only  a  limita- 
tion, but  a  violation  of  China^s  sovereign  rights.  Should  the  com- 
mittee be  in  doubt  on  this  question,  they  could  leave  it  to  a  sub- 
committee to  thrash  out  the  facts.  The  verv  fact  that  Mr.  Hanihara 
had  said  that  Japan  was  disposed  to  withciraw  the  Japanese  troops 
w*a8  quite  sufficient. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  there  were  any  further  comments. 
As  he  understood  it,  the  question  now  before  the  committee  was  Mr. 
Viviani  s  proposal  that  the  matter  of  foreign  troops  in  China,  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  mamtained  there,  and  the 
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problf^ms  regarding  their  withdrawal,  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
timmiiimum  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  of  extraterrito- 
riality in  China. 

JONKHEEB   VAN    KARXZBEEK'8    SUGGESTION. 

8.  Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek  said  that  he  wished  to  make  only  a 
brief  comment.  He  had  no  intention  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
the  question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  foreign  troops  in  China.  The 
interests  of  his  countrjr  were  not  involved  in  this  matter,  and  he 
would  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  timely  and 
profitable  to  inquire  into  the  matter  on  the  spot.  He  questioned, 
however,  whether  it  was  desirable  to  intrust  these  investigations  to 
the  same  commission  as  that  which  was  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
extraterritoriality  and  study  the  conditions  under  which  justice  is 
administered  in  China. 

If  he  were  not  mistaken,  this  commission,  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  decision,  would  not  be  composed  of  jurists.  This  was  indeed 
the  original  intention,  but,  for  several  good  reasons,  it  was  aban- 
doned. Now,  in  addition  to  this,  it  had  been  decided  that  powers 
otlier  than  those  represented  at  this  conference  but  whose  interests 
are  affected  by  the  matter  of  extraterritoriality  should  be  placed  in 
position  to  collaborate  with  the  committee,  and  the  accession  proto- 
col was  adopted  to  that  end. 

He  had  the  impression  that,  in  view  of  the  collaboration  of  these 

Sowers,  the  desirability  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  committee  was 
oubtful.  In  the  second  place,  the  question  of  maintaining  troops 
in  China  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  a  very  different  order  and  kind  . 
from  that  of  extraterritoriality,  and  he  did  not  venture  to  say  that 
to  combine  the  two  questions  and  to  intrust  their  solution  to  the 
same  commit  tee  was  really  to  be  recommended.  He  had  thouglit 
himself  justified  in  submitting  these  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

The  chairman  considered  that  Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek's  observa- 
tion was  very  important.  The  work  of  the  commission  on  extra- 
territoriality should  under  no  circumstances  be  hampered.  The 
wisdom  of  appointing  a  separate  commission  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  ti*iH)ps  in  China  was,  however,  open  to  question.  It  should  be  re- 
meniborod  that  the  function  of  the  commission  on  extraterritoriality 
was  primarily  the  investigation,  not  merely  of  Chinese  law,  which,  as 
the  aimmittee  had  observed,  was  clear  and  admirably  codified,  but 
also  of  the  actual  administration  of  justice  in  China.  This  adminis- 
tration in  vol  veil  certain  considerations  of  order— of  the  actual  opera- 
tions of  government.  For  this  reason,  the  questions  of  extraterri- 
toriality and  of  tiHK>ps  in  China  did  not  appear  to  be  wholly 
unrelateil. 

Mr.  Hanihara  expresse<)  the  opinion  that  in  the  interest  of  intelli- 
gent discission  it  would  l>e  most  usi^ful  to  have  an  investimtion  of 
facts  and  (H>nditions  in  China.  This,  he  felt,  misht  safely  be  in- 
trusteii  to  the  iH>nunission  on  extraterritoriality.  Tne  Japanese  dele- 
gat  ion«  therefoiw  sup|H»rtod  i[r.  Viviani's  suggestion,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  tiapanese  delegation*  in  agreeing  to  the  proposal, 
did  so  with  the  und<u*$tanding  that  the  in\*estigatii^ns  of  the  commis- 
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sion  should  not  be  carried  as  far  as  questions  of  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  etc. 

^  9.  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  no  one  could  have  listened  to  this  discus- 
sion or  had  in  mind  the  previous  discussions  of  the  committee  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  manj  of  the  questions  now  confronting 
the  delegates  could  not  be  settled  without  a  fair  and  authentic  account 
of  the  existing  conditions  in  China.   In  his  very  able  statement  Mr.  Sze 
bad  used  phrases  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  in  all  circumstances, 
and  from  all  points  of  view«  China  must  be  regarded  as  a  fully 
organized  and  stable  State.    Mr.  Balfour  did  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  made  inquiries  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  China  had  ar- 
rived at  the  condition  of  a  stable  country.    It  was  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion from  an  old  to  a  new  system,  and  apparently  there  were  large 
tracts  where,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  the  writ  of  the  Government 
did  not  run,  and  where  the  central  Government  had  no  adequate 
control.    Mr.  Balfour  said  that  in  this  he  might  possibly  be  wrong; 
but  if  he  were  not  mistaken  it  was  evident  that  before  the  com- 
mittee decided  these  questions,  the  actual  facts  in  regard  to  China 
must  be  ascertained.     If  this  was  so,  the  question  was,  by  what 
machinery  should  the  countries  represented  at  the  conference  and 
other  States  interested  in  the  question  of  extraterritoriality  best 
ascertain  these   facts?     He  believed  that  Mr.  Viviani  was  right 
and  that  the  proper  machinery  did  not  exist  in  this  committee,  the 
members  of  which  had  neither  the  necessary  leisure  nor  the  time. 
The  only  question  was  whether  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  commission 
already  agreed  to  for  investigating  the  question  of  extraterritorialitv 
or  whether  some  separate  machinery  must  be  contrived.    Mr  Bal- 
four went  on  to  say  that  if  he  had  understood  correctly,  Mr.  Sze 
would  propose  to  set  up  some  new  machinery,  because  the  sub- 
jects were  so  different.    This  seemed  a  plausible  contention  at  first 
sight,  but  he  would  ask  Mr.  Sze  whether  the  question  of  extraterri* 
toriality  did  not  depend  on  the  social  conditions  in  China.    If  he 
(Mr.  Balfour)  was  ri^ht  in  thinking  that  the  question  was  concerned 
more  with  the  administration  of  the  law  than  with  its  actual  code, 
then«  he  felt,  the  question  of  extraterritoriality  was  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  security  of  forei^  life  and  property,    If  so  Mr. 
Viviani  was  right,  and  the  commission  already  aecided  upon  was  the 
fitting  IkxIv  to  carry  out  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  had  one  other  observation  to  make.  He 
was  not  sure  that  the  commission  might  not  be  charged  with  the 
study  of  those  questions  which  Mr.  Sze  had  put  aside,  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  troops  at  Peking  for  the  protection  of  the  legations 
and  Tientsin.  These  garrisons,  when  first  established,  were  neces- 
sary. Are  they  necessary  to-day?  This  question  Air.  Balfour 
thought  might  well  come  up  for  investigation  by  the  commission. 
On  the  whole,  then,  havin^^  listened  impartially  (since  his  country 
had  no  special  interest  in  the  question,  maintaining  as  it  did  neither 
troops  nor  police  in  China,  outside  of  the  le^ration  guard),  Mr.  Bal- 
four ventured  to  suggest  that  the  Chinese  delegates  should  withdraw 
their  objection  and  allow  the  commission  to  establish  a  solid  basis 
of  argument  for  facts,  which  can  never  be  decided  by  assertion  and 
counterassertion.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  if  he  were 
asked  to  give  a  vote  it  would  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  Viviani's  proposal. 
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Sir  Robert  Borden  desired  to  associate  himself  with  what  Mr.  Bal- 
four had  said.  He  felt,  however,  that  either  such  a  committee  as 
had  been  proposed,  or  else  the  drafting  committee,  must  examine  the 
terms  of  reference  of  this  subject  to  the  extraterritoriality  commis- 
sion. He  doubted  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  these  terms  of 
reference  some  of  the  points  which  had  been  brouirht  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee.  For  instance,  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Hanihara's  statement  of  November  30,  there  was  nothing  re- 
quiring investigation.  This  was  not  true,  however,  of  paragraph  *2. 
The  Japanese  Government  was  entitled  to  an  assurance  that  t  hina 
was  able  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  life  and  property  of 
foreigners.  This  point  would  naturally  be  a  subject  of  the  investi- 
gation agreed  on  by  the  committee."  He  supposed,  however,  that 
if  there  were  any  matters  on  which  an  accord  could  be  reached  with- 
out an  investigation,  they  would  be  gone  into  now. 

The  chainnan  proposed  that  if  there  were  no  objections  the  draft- 
ing committee  should  undertake  to  determine  the  terms  of  reference. 

Mr.  Viviani  said  that,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  chainnan  and 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  discussion  had  at  last  clarified.  The  matter  in 
hand,  he  felt,  was  a  very  delicate  one.  The  drafting  of  the  terms 
of  reference  had  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  China  could  not 
suppose  that  the  powers,  in  attempting  to  help  her,  were  in  any  way 
penetrating  the  sphere  of  her  rignts,  and  seeking  to  have  a  hand  in 
matters  with  which  they  really  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
believed  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  wounding  her  susceptibilities  was 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  drafting  committee. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  said  that  in  view  of  Sir  Rol)ert  Borden's 
remarks  he  would  not  insist  on  his  objection  to  combininpj  the  ques- 
tion of  troops  and  extraterritoriality  imder  one  commission,  and 
that  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Viviani's  proposal. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  supposed  there  was  now  no  objection 
to  the  drafting  committee  taking  tnis  subject  in  hand. 

10.  Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  matter  was  a  very  serious  one,  in  that 
it  seemed  to  imply  a  confirmation  of  the  ri^ht  of  one  country  to 
maintain  armed  forces  in  the  territory  of  a  friendly  country  against 
the  will  of  the  latter.  China  could  never  accede  \o  this  principle. 
He  was  therefore  constrained  to  request  that  the  question  be  ad- 
journed until  the  following  week  in  order  that  time  be  given  the 
Chinese  delegates  to  consider  it  thoroughly. 

The  chairman  suggested  that,  as  he  understood  Mr.  Viviana's 
proposal,  it  was  intended  to  carefully  avoid  any  derogation  of  the 
principle  already  laid  down.  No  inference  could  be  drawn  that 
there  was  any  intention  to  do  otherwise.  Moreover,  if  the  matter 
were  referred  to  the  drafting  committee,  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  for  further  discussion.  Should  the  committee  not  avail 
itself  of  such  assistance  as  the  drafting  committee  might  render 
in  the  meanwhile? 

Mr.  Hanihara  asked  whether  an  opportunity,  would  be  afforded 
the  Japanese  delegation  to  reply  to  certain  statements  made  by  their 
Chinese  colleagues.  He  had  no  desire  to  enter  into  recriminations, 
but  he  felt  that  it  was  plainly  shown  by  these  statements  that  the 
Chinese  delegation  had  not  understood  the  Japanese  position. 
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At  this  point  the  chairman  asked  whether  Mr.  Hanihara  desired 
to  reply  at  that  moment;  to  which  Mr.  Hanihara  answered  that  he 
must  prepare  his  remarkis. 

The  chairman  then  asked  whether  Mr.  Hanihara  wished  to  make 
his  reply  before  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  drafting  committee. 

Mr.  Hanihara  replied  that  this  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  the 
drafting  committee  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Chinese  delegation. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  he  undei*stood  that  the  drafting  committee  was 
to  take  up  the  whole  question  of  foreign  troops  in  China  and  would 
be  guided  in  its  del  il>e  rat  ions  bv  the  views  expressed  here  in  the  com- 
mittee. This  procedure  would  he  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion, and  he  desired  to  know  the  pleasure  of  the  committee. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  believed  the  committe  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  drafting  committee. 

THE  NEXT  SESSION. 

11.  It  was  then  determined  that  the  next  session  should  be  held 
on  Saturday,  December  3,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  that  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  shouhl  be  («)  leased  territories;  (6)  spheres  of  influence, 
and  (r)  the  report  of  the  drafting  committee. 

Mr.  Hanihara  asked  whether  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
submit  his  statement  and  to  distribute  the  necessary  pai>ers. 

The  chairman  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sze,  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  of 
leased  territory  shouhl  be  discussed  first  at  tlie  follow^np  session. 

After  a  tentative  decision  had  been  made  to  communicate  to  the 
press  the  text  of  Mr.  Sze\s  statement.  Sir  Aukland  Geddes  suggested 
that  the  inclusion  of  this  statement  should  Ix*  withheld  until  the 
Japanese  reply  was  ready. 

The  meetmg  was  thereupon  adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  3d  of 
De<'ember,  1921,  at  11  oVIock,  a.  m. 


TWELFTH   XEETING — SATOBDAY,   DECEMBER   3,    1921,    11    A.    X. 

PRESENT. 

f^n'ited  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
l^nderwood.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium. — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Silvercruys, 
Mr.  Jadot,  Mr.  Cattier. 

iirithh  Kvipire. — Mr  Balfour,  L^^rd  I.<ee,  Sir  Au<'kland  (reddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (lor  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
compan]e<l  bv  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

China. — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Xir.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Tyau,  Mr.  Chao,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Viviani.  Mr.  Sarniut,  Mr.  Jiisserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Duchene,  Mr.  Garnier. 

^  Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,   Spnator   Rolandi    Ricci,   Senntor   Al- 
bertini.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Fileti. 
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Japan, — ^Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura. 

1  he  Nethef'l^nds, — Jonkheer  van  Karnebcek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland^  Dr.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van 
Haersma  de  With,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  (^apt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont.  Mr.  Camer- 
lynck  and  Mr.  TaTamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  EaFt- 
em  questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building  on  Saturdav,  December  3,  1921,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  Jor  the  United  Stat^ — Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator  Underwood ;  for  Belgium — Baron  dc 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  (for  Canada)  Sir  Bobert  Borden,  (for  Australia)  Sen- 
ator Pearce,  (for  New  Zealand)  Sir  John  Salmond,  (for  India)  Mr. 
Sastri;  for  Cnina — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France — ^Mr. 
Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Italy — Senator  Schanzer, 
Senator  Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan — ^Prince  To- 
kugawa, Mr.  Hanihara ;  for  The  Netherlands — Jonkheer  van  Kame- 
beek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco ;  for  Portugal — 
Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present : 
For  the  United  States — Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray :  for  Bel- 
gium— Mr.  Silvercruys,  Mr.  Jadot,  Mr.  Cattier;  for  the  British  Em- 
pire— Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China — Dr.  Tyna, 
Mr.  Chau,  Mr.  Zeej  for  France — Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli/Mr. 
Duchene,  Mr.  Garnier ;  for  Italy — Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Fileti ;  for  tfapan — 
Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito;  for  The  Netherlands — Jonkheer 
van  Haersma  de  With,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont, was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters, 
were  also  present. 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  opening  the  meeting,  announced 
that  the  subject  under  discussion  at  the  previous  meeting  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  subcommittee,  he  would  call  upon  the  delegates  from 
China  to  take  up  the  question  of  leased  territories. 

LEASED  TERmrORIES,  CHINESE   STATEMENT. 

5.  Mr.  Koo  stated  that  the  existence  of  the  leased  territories  in 
China  was  due  in  the  original  instance  to  the  aggressions  of  Ger- 
many, whose  forcible  occupation  of  part  of  Shantung  Province  con- 
strained the  Chinese  Government  on  March  6,  1898,  to  grant  a  lease 
for  99  years  of  the  Bay  of  Kiaochow  in  the  Shantung  Province. 
This  was  closely  followed,  on  March  27,  1898,  by  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  Russia  for  tlie  lease  of  the  Liaotimg  Peninsula,  in  which  are 
found  the  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  along  with  the  demand 
for  the  right  of  building  a  railwa^jr  to  be  guarded  bv  Kussian  soldiers 
traversing  the  Manchurian  Provinces  from  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny 
to  join  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  Vladivostok.  This  was  later 
the  cause  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  which  resulted  in  1905  in  the 
transfer  of  those  territories  to  Japan  with  the  consent  of  China. 
Following  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  Germany  and  that  of  Port 
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Arthur  and  Dalny  to  Russia,  France  obtained  from  China  on  April 
^,  1898,  the  lease  of  Kwangchouwan  on  the  coast  of  Kwangtung 
Province  for  99  years.  Great  Britain  on  June  9,  1898,  secured  £he 
lease,  also  for  99  years,  of  an  extension  of  Kowloon  and  the  adjoining 
territonr  and  waters  close  to  Hongkong*  and  on  July  1,  1898,  the 
lease  ^'for  so  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  should  remain  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Russia '^  of  the  Port  of  Wei-Haiwei  on  the  coast  of 
Shantung.  Both  Great  Britain  and  France  based  their  claims  for 
the  leases  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Koo  added  that  whife  the  measures  and  extent  of  control  by 
the  lessee  powers  over  the  leased  territories  varied  in  different  cases, 
the  leases  themselves  were  all  limited  to  a  fixed  period  of  years. 
Expressly  or  impliedly  thej  were  not  transferable  to  a  third  power 
without  the  consent  of  China.  Though  the  exercise  of  administra- 
tive rights  over  the  territories  leased  was  relinquished  by  China 
to  the  lessee  power  during  the  period  of  the  lease,  the  sovereignty 
of  China  over  them  had  been  reserved  in  all  cases.  These  leases 
were  all  creatures  of  compact,  different  from  cessions  both  in  fact 
and  in  law.  As  was  stated  in  the  beginning,  these  leaseholds  were 
granted  b^  China  with  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  m  the  Far  East,  not  so  much  between  China  and  the  other 
powers,  but  between  other  powers  themselves  concerning  China. 

Twenty  vears  had  elai)sed  since  then  and  conditions  had  entirely 
altered.  With  the  elimination  of  German  menace  in  particular, 
an  important  disturbing  factor  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East  had  been 
removed.  Kussia  had  equally  disappeared  from  the  scene  and  it 
could  be  hoped  with  confidence  that  she  would  eventually  return, 
not  as  the  former  aggressive  power,  but  as  a  great  democratic  nation. 
The  misrule  of  Manchu  dynasty  which  had  aggravated  the  situ- 
ation had  also  disappeared.  The  very  fact  that  this  conference  was 
being  held  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  mutual 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  powers,  provided  an  added  reason 
for  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Far  East,  which  was  the  principal  ground  on  which 
the  original  claims  of  the  different  powers  were  based.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  necessity  the  Chinese  delegation  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  interested  powers  to  relinquish  their  control  over 
the  territories  leased  to  them. 

The  existence  of  such  leased  territories  bad  greatly  prejudiced 
China^s  territorial  and  achninistrative  integrity,  oecause  they  were 
all  situated  at  the  strategical  points  along  the  Chinese  littoral. 
Furthermore  these  foreign  leaseholds  had  hampered  her  work  of 
national  defense  by  constituting  in  China  a  virtual  '^imperium  in 
imperio,"  i.  e.,  an  empire  within  the  same  empire.  There  was  an- 
other reason  which  the  Chinese  delegation  desired  to  point  out.  The 
shifting  conflict  of  interests  of  the  different  lessee  power  had  involved 
China  more  than  once  in  complications  of  their  ovm.  It  would  be 
sufficient  to  refer  here  to  the  Kusso- Japanese  wan  which  was  caused 
bv  the  Russian  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny.  The  Kiao- 
chow  leasehold  brought  upon  the  Far  East  the  hostilities  of  the 
European  war.  Furthermore  some  of  these  territories  were  utilized 
with  a  view  to  economic  domination  over  the  vast  adjoining  regions, 
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as  points  d'appui  for  developing  spheres  of  interest  to  the  detriment 
of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  in  China.  In  the  interest  not  only  of  China,  but  of 
all  nations,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East, 
the  Chinese  delegation  asked  for  the  annulment  and  an  early  termina- 
tion of  these  leases.  But  pending  their  termination  these  areas  should 
be  demilitarized — that  is,  their  Fortifications  dismantled — ^and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  lessee  nations  would  undertake  not  to  make  use  of 
their  several  leased  areas  for  military  purposes,  either  for  naval 
bases  or  for  military  operations  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

In  c'onchiding  Mr.  Koo  observed  that  the  Chinese  Delegation  were, 
however,  fully  conscious  of  the  obligations  which  China  would  entail 
after  the  termination  of  the  leaseholds,  and  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  be  pi*epared  to  respect  and  safeguard  the  legitimately 
vested  interests  of  the  different  powers  within  those  territories. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  this  question  was  now  open  for 
discussion. 

KWAN(5CHOW-WAX — POSITION   OF   FRANCE   REGARDING. 

6.  Mr.  Viviani  made  a  formal  declaration,  in  the  following  form : 
^*'The  French  delegation  has  heard  the  detailed  statement  of  the 
Chinese  claims  and  is  i*eady  to  examine  them  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit. 

**  As  Mr.  Koo  has  just  said,  it  was  only  after  the  other  powers  had 
obtained  concessions  of  this  sort  that  France  requested  the  lease 
of  Kwanffchow-AVan,  in  order  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  powers  in 
the  Far  Kast  should  not  he  disturbed  to  her  disadvantage. 

**  We  have  developed  the  resources  of  the  territory  leased  to  us: 
we  have  brought  the  benefits  of  civilization  to  a  country  torn  by 
piracy,  we  have  established  the  reign  of  prosperity  and  peace  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  neighboring  population  seeks  refuge  on  our  terri- 
torj'  in  times  of  trouble.  ^Vhen  China  recovers  Kwangchow-Wan 
she  will  receive  back  a  country  of  greater  value  than  the  territory 
she  had  leased. 

'*  These  being  the  facts,  I  state  that,  since  we  have  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  the  American  (iovemment  to  perform  a  sincere  and  gener- 
ous undertaking,  we  must  pass  from  theory  to  action, 

^*  The  French  delegation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  welcomes  the 
claims  of  China  with  the  greatest  favor. 

**She  must,  however,  add  conditions  to  her  acceptance:  France 
can  not  be  the  only  one  of  the  powers  to  relinquish  territory  which 
has  been  leased  to  her:  the  settlement  of  the  retrocession,  on  the 
other  hand,  shoidd  taken  place  under  suitable  conditions  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  forms  which  govern  such  transfers,  all  private 
rights  being  respected. 

*' Finally,  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  China  shall  pledge 
herself  not  to  alienate  or  to  lease  any  other  power  the  territory  thus 
restored  to  her. 

"'In  order  to  clearly  define  the  position  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  the 
>tatement  which  I  am  about  to  read : 

"^^After  having  taken  note  of  the  request  made  by  the  Chinese 
delegaticm,  December  1,  llh>I.  the  French  delegation  s^tates  that  the 
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Government  of  the  Republic  is  ready  to  join  in  the  collective  restitu- 
tion of  territories  leased  to  various  powers  in  China,  it  being  under- 
stood that  this  principle  being  once  admitted  and  all  private  rights 
beinff  safeguarcled,  the  conditions  and  time  limits  of  the  restitution 
shallbe  determined  by  agreement  between  the  Chinese  Government 
and  each  of  the  Governments  concerned.' " 

KIAOCHOW    AND    KWAXTUNG    PROVINCE.* 

7.  Mr.  Hanihara,  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  submitted 
a  statement  in  writing,  as  follows: 

^'statement  of  japan's  position. 

"The  leased  territories  held  by  Japan  at  present  are  Kiaochow 
and  Kwantung  Province,  namely.  Port  Arthur  and  Dairen.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Japan's  leased  territories  that  she  obtained  them,  not 
directly  from  China,  but  as  successor  to  other  powers  at  considerable 
i^crifice  in  men  and  treasure.  She  succeeded  Kussia  in  the  leasehold 
of  Kwantung  Province  with  the  express  consent  of  China,  and  she 
succeeded  Germanv  in  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  under  the  Treatv 
of  Versailles. 

*^As  to  Kiaochow,  the  Japanese  (iovernment  have  already  declared 
on  several  occasions  that  they  would  restore  the  leased  territory  to 
China.  We  are  prepared  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  China  on 
this  basis.  In  fact,  there  are  now  going*  on  conversations  l)etween 
representatives  of  Japan  and  China  regarding  this  question,  ini- 
tiated through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
result  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  a  happy  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Therefore,  the  ({uestion  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  is 
one  which  pro|)erly  calls  for  separate  treatment. 
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PORT  ARTIllR  AND  DAIREN. 


'*The  only  leased  territorv,  therefore,  which  remains  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  is  Kwantung 
Province,  namelv.  Port  Arthur  an<l  Dairen.  As  to  that  territorv, 
the  Japanese  delegates  desire  to  make  it  clear  that 'Japan  has  no  in- 
tention at  present  to  relinquish  the  important  rights  she  has  law- 
fully acquired  and  at  no  small  sacrifice.  The  territory  in  question 
forms  a  part  of  Manchurift — a  region  where,  liy  reason  of  its  close 
pnipinquity  to  Japan's  territory  more  than  anythine:  else,  she  has 
vital  interests  in  that  which  relates  to  her  e<*onomic  lite  and  national 
safety.  This  fact  was  recognized  and  assurance  was  given  by  the 
American.  British,  and  French  (iovernments  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  international  consortium,  that  these  vital  interests  of 
Japan  in  the  regicm  in  question  shall  Ik*  safeguarded. 

"In  the  leased  territorv  of  Kwantung  Province  there  reside  no  less 
than  65,tK)0  Japanese,  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
they  have  established  tliere  are  of  sudi  importance  and  magnitude  to 
•lapan  that  they  are  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  her  economic  life. 

"  It  is  l)elieved  that  this  attitude  of  the  Japanese  delegation  toward 
the  leased  territorv  of  Kwantung  is  not  against  the  principle  of  the 
resolution  adopted  on  Noveml)er  21.'' 
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BRITISH  STATEMENT. 

8.  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  leased  territories,  though  nomi- 
Daily  all  described  under  the  same  title,  were  held  under  very  different 
and  varying  circumstances.  Th^  Japanese  delegation  had  already  in- 
dicated that  Shantung  and  Manchuria^  respectively,  were  held  on  en- 
tirely different  bases  and  must  be  considered  from  different  points  of 
view.  Great  Britain  had  two  different  kinds  of  leases,  and  these^ 
as  he  thought  the  Chinese  delegation  itself  would  admit,  must  be  held 
to  stand  on  a  different  footing  one  from  the  other. 

KOWIiOOK. 

Mr.  Balfour  referred  first  to  the  leased  territory  of  Kowloon  ex- 
tension. Whv;  he  asked,  was  it  considered  necessary  that  the  leased 
territory  of  Kowloon  should  come  under  the  same  administration 
as  Hongkong?  The  reason  was  that,  without  the  leased  territory^ 
Hongkong  was  perfectly  indefensible  and  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  enemy  possessing  modern  artillery.  He  hoped  that  he  would 
carry  the  conference  with  him  when  he  asserted  that  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  position  of  Hongkong  was  not  merely  a  British  interest 
but  one  in  which  the  whole  world  was  concerned.  He  was  informed 
that  Hongkong  was  easily,  first  among  the  ports  of  the  world,  exceed- 
ing, in  this  respect  Hamburg  before  the  war,  Antwerp,  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Balfour  then  read  the  following  extract  from  "TTie 
United  States  Government  Commercial  Handbook  of  China.'' 

"  The  position  of  the  British  colony  of  Hongkong  in  the  world's 
trade  is  unique  and  without  parallel.  It  is  a  me  port  except  for  a 
duty  on  wine  and  spirits;  it  has  relatively  few  important  inaustries; 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  shipping  centers  in  the  world ;  it  is  the  dis- 
tributing point  for  all  the  enormous  trade  of  South  China  and  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  China.  The  conditions 
of  Hongkong  in  its  relations  to  commerce  are  in  every  way  excellent^ 
and  the  Government  centers  all  its  efforts  on  fostering  trade,  while 
the  future  is  being  linticipated  by  increased  dock  facilities,  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  fairways,  and  other  improvements.  The  merchants,  both 
native  and  foreign,  give  special  attention  to  the  assembling  and  trans- 
shipping of  merchandise  to  and  from  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  and 
with  the  world-wMe  steamship  connection  at  Hongkong  the  necessity 
of  retransshipment  at  other  ports  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Hong- 
konfiT  is  the  financial  center  of  the  East" 

5lr.  Balfour  said  he  could  not  add  anything  to  this  perfectly  im- 
partial testimony  to  the  conditions  of  absolute  equality  of  nations 
under  which  the  affairs  of  Hongkong  were  administered  an<l  the 
motives  on  which  they  were  conducted.  The  lease  of  the  Kowloon  ex- 
tension had  been  obtained  for  no  other  reason  except  to  give  security 
to  the  port  of  Hongkong,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  any- 
thing should  occur  which  was  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  nations,  using  this  great  open  port,  in  its  security.  He  hoped 
he  need  say  no  more  to  explain  that  Kowloon  extension  was  in  a 
different  categorv  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  spirit  from 
those  leased  territories  which  had  been  acquired  for  totally  different 
motives. 
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WEI-HAI-WEI. 

9.  Mr.  Balfour  then  passed  to  the  question  of  Wei-hai-wei.  The 
acquisition  by  Great  Britain  of  this  lease  had  been  part  of  the  general 
movement  for  obtaining  leased  territories  in  1898,  in  which  Kussia, 
Germany^  and  France,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  had  been  concerned. 
The  motive  which  had  animated  the  Germans  in  acquiring  Kiao- 
Chow  had  been  largely  to  secure  economic  domination.  The  motive 
of  the  British  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  in  acquiring  the  lease 
of  Wei-hai-wei  had  been  connected  with  resistance  to  the  economic 
domination  of  China  by  any  other  powers ;  in  fact,  it  had  been  based 
on  a  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Far 
East  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the  open  door^ 
and  had  been  intended  as  a  check  to  the  predatorv  action  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  Mr.  Balfour  laid  emphasis  on  the  tact  that  the  conven- 
tion of  July  1,  1898,  confirming  the  lease,  gave  no  economic  rights 
or  advantages  to  (ireat  Britain.  There  had  been  no  question  of  it 
being  a  privileged  port  of  entry  for  British  commerce,  nor  for  the 
estaSlishment  of  British  commercial  rights  to  the  exclusion  or 
diminution  of  the  riglits  of  any  other  power.  In  fact,  on  April  20, 
1898,  Great  Britain  had  announced  that  "  England  will  not  construct 
any  railroads  or  communication  from  Wei-hai-wei  and  the  district 
leased  therewith  into  the  interior  of  the  Province  of  Shantung." 
As  regards  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  to  the  regiiest  of 
the  Cninese  delegation  for  an  abrogation  of  those  leases,  Mr.  Balfour 
stated  that  he  hs^  very  little  to  add  to,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  qualify, 
the  conditions  contained  in  the  statement  just  made  by  M.  Viviani, 
which  represented  very  much  the  spirit  in  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment approached  the  question.  The  British  Government  would  be 
perfectly  ready  to  return  Wei-hai-wei  to  China  as  a  part  of  a  general 
arrangement  intended  to  confirm  the  sovereignty  of  China  and  to  give 
effect  to  the  principle  of  the  "  open  door."  This  surrender,  however, 
could  only  be  undertaken  as  part  of  some  such  general  arrangement, 
and  he  spoke  with  his  Government  behind  him  when  he  said  that 
on  these  conditions  he  was  prepared  to  ^ive  up  the  rights  which 
Great  Britain  had  acquired  at  Wei-hai-wei. 

RESUME  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

10.  The  chairman  stated  that  everyone  nresent  must  have  been 
impressed  by  the  disposition  manifested  in  the  discuasion  of  this  im- 
portant subject.     He  summarized  briefly  the  statements  made : 

Through  Mr.  Viviani,  and  in  a  naist  generous  manner,  France 
had  made  a  very  definite  proposal,  limited  only  by  conditions  which 
were  admirable  and  fair.  The  United  States  liad  no  leased  territory 
in  (Tiina,  and  its  attitude  was  one  of  benevolent  disinterestedness. 

Mr.  Hanihara  for  Japan  had  stated  that,  as  had  already  been 
known,  the  matter  of  Shantung  was  being  dealt  with  in  the  course 
of  conversations  outside  of  the  conference,  and  that  he  hoped  for  a 
happy  result.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  the  status  of  Japan's  rights  in  Port  Arthur  and  Daln^*  and 
those  in  Kiao-Chow,  and  had  stated  that  Janan  had  no  intention  of 
relinquishing  the  rights  acquired  in  Fort  Artnur  and  Dalny. 
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Mr.  Balfour  had  illustrated  the  difference  between  the  British 
leaseholds  at  Kowloon  and  Wei-Hai-Wei  and,  with  regrard  to  the 
latter,  had  shown  a  willin<rness  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  re- 
linquish her  rights  under  conditions  similar  to  those  set  forth  bv 
France;  but  had  pointed  out  the  importance  of  i-etaining  Kowloon. 

Continuing,  the  chairman  obser\ed  that  in  view  of  the  definite 
statements  by  Japan  with  regard  to  the  retention  of  her  rights  in 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  and  by  (Jreat  Britain  with  regard  to  her 
inability  to  relinquish  Kowloon,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  whetli**r 
the  French  proposal  to  return  Kwangchouwan  and  the  British  offer 
to  relinquish  Wei-Hai-Wei  might  be  considered  without  the  proviso 
which  requires  that  all  other  leaseholds  be  relinquished.  He  desireo 
to  inquire  whether  consideration  of  the  Shantung  matter  could  l>e 
set  aside,  and  whether  other  leases  could  be  treated  on  a  separate 
basis,  and  whether  in  view  of  the  position  taken  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  Japanese  rights  in  Kwantung  Province  and  British 
rights  in  Kowloon,  Finance  and  Great  Britain  would  make  nion» 
definite  statements. 

11.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  that  this  was  a  very  sj)ecific  question 
which  his  former  statement,  had  it  been  clearer,  would  have  an- 
swered ;  that  he  had  never  intended  to  imply  that  any  action  Great 
Britain  might  take  with  regard  to  Wei-hai-wei  would  be  determined 
or  miided  bv  the  disposition  of  the  Manchurian  question;  that  he 
haa  not  had  Dalnv  in  mind  at  all,  but  had  l)een  thinking  of  the 
Shantung  peninsula,  in  which  Wei-hai-wei  is  situated.  He  then 
declared  that  the  British  Government's  policy  was  to  make  use  of 
the  surrender  of  Wei-hai-wei  to  assist  in  securing  a  settlement  of 
the  question  of  Shantung  and  that,  if  agreement  could  be  reached  on 
this  question,  the  British  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  do  their 
bo-t  to  promote  a  general  settlement  by  restoring  Wei-hai-wei  to  the 
Central   Government  of  China. 

12.  Mr.  Viviani  replied  that  France  had  made  a  ^nerous  offer 
which  she  considered  final  in  case  the  equitable  amditions  she  had 
attached  thereto  were  fulfilled.  Since  the  latter  action  of  the 
Japanese  and  British  Empire  delegations,  however,  that  offer  could 
no  longer  be  considered  final,  as  reservations  had  been  made  by  both 
of  those  delegations.  France  also  mi;?ht  have  made  reservations, 
considering  the  fact  that  she  was  offering  to  restore  more  than  she 
had  received.  Mr.  Viviani  added  that  m  view  of  the  special  in- 
t<»rests  which,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  other  delegations, 
((»innlicate  the  restoration  of  (ert^iin  leased  territories,  France  de- 
sir(Ml  to  examine  the  new  situation  thus  created. 

13.  The  chairman,  to  siimmarize  the  statements  made,  stated  it  as 
his  undei*standing  that — 

(a)  France  hacl  uiade  a  generous  and  deiinite  proposal  hinging 
on  certain  conditions  which  had  not  yet  been  met,  and  therefore  de- 
sired to  examine  the  resulting  situation- 

(A)  Japan  was  carrying  on  spe<*ial  conversiitions  with  China  in 
i-eganl  to  Shantung. 

{c)  Great  Britain  had  expressed  readiness  to  relinquish  Wei-hai* 
wei  in  order  to  aid  in  the  general  settlement  of  the  Shantung 
<|uestion. 

1'horc  were  thus  altogether  five  si:)ecial  situations,  two  relating  to 
Shantung,  one  to  Kwantung,  one  to  Kowloon,  and  one  to  the  French 
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conditions  which  had  not  been  met  What  had  been  said  had  been 
very  helpful  in  leading  to  the  result  desired.  The  proposal  made 
by  France  was  a  most  important  forward  step  and  the  British  offer 
respecting  Wei-hai-wei  marked  decided  progress.  The  chairman 
did  not  think  the  Chinese  delegates  should  feel  disappointed  at  the 
progress  made,  but  he  did  not  see  what  the  committee  could  do 
further  in  the  matter,  as  it  was  not  a  question  of  general  policy, 
unless  it  was  desired  to  submit  the  matter  for  a  general  statement 
of  results  to  the  committee  on  draft. 

14.  Mr.  Koo  stated  that  after  listening  to  the  various  observations 
of  his  colleagues  around  the  table,  the  members  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation would  be  false  to  their  sentiment  if  they  did  not  associate  them- 
selves with  the  words  of  the  chairman  regarding  the  spirit  which  had 
animated  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  this  discussion.  He  wished 
especially  to  thank  Mr.  Viviani  for  the  generosity  and  good  neighbor- 
liness  of  the  French  proposal,  adding  that  he  used  the  words  "good 
neighborliness^  advisedly  because  France  and  China  had  manv  in- 
terests in  common  through  the  French  possession  of  Indo-Cfhina. 
Although  Mr.  Viviani  had  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  reexamine 
the  question,  Mr.  Koo  felt  certain  he  would  enter  upon  that  task  in 
the  same  generous  spirit  that  had  animated  him  in  making  the 
proposal  originally. 

As  for  the  position  of  Mr.  Hanihara,  with  regard  to  the  leased  ter- 
ritory in  Manchuria.  Mr.  Koo  said  he  could  understand  it  and,  while 
not  able  to  accept  all  of  Mr.  Hanihara's  reasons,  found  it  perfectly 
intelligible.  The  statement  that  Japan  had  no  intention  of  giving 
up  her  lease  in  Manchuria  had  indeed  been  received  with  great  dis- 
appointment. The  Chinese  delegation  had  no  desire  to  press  the 
question  at  this  particular  moment. 

Mr.  Koo  acknowledged  great  force  in  what  Mr.  Balfour  had  said 
with  regard  to  the  importance  of  Hongkong  and  realized  that 
Kowloon,  being  essential  to  the  defense  of  Hongkong,  presented 
a  more  complicated  question  than  did  Wei-hai-wei.  He  hoped  that 
the  question  of  Kowloon  might  be  examined  further,  but  again  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  was  clear.  The  British  readiness  to  re- 
store Wei-hai-wei,  and  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  announced 
it,  were  very  gratefully  noted  by  the  Chinese  delegation,  who  took 
them  as  a  very  welcome  indication  of  the  importance  attached  by  the 
committee  to  the  principles  which  had  been  adopted.  While  Mr. 
Koo  felt  the  relinquishment  of  the  leased  teritorics  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  welfare  of  China  and  the  future  peace  of  the  Far  East, 
he  was  disposed  to  await  a  more  opportune  moment  to  discuss  the  four 
leased  territories  other  than  Wei-hai-wei.  For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever, if  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  he 
would  suggest  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  drafting 
committee,  which  could  formulate  the  sentiments  expressed  here  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution,  giving  a  sense  of  the  attitude  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  leased  territory  in  general,  and  particularly 
the  readiness  of  Great  Britain  in  relinquishino:  her  leased  territory 
of  Wei-hai-wei.  He  did  not  wish  to  urge  this  course,  however,  if 
there  was  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Viviani  explained  that  he  wished  only  to  ask  for  time  in  which 
to  consider  the  new  circumstances  and  to  reflect. 

S.  Doc.  128, 67-2 35 
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15.  The  chairman  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
ask  the  committee  on  draft  to  try  to  explain  in  a  resolution  what  had 
been  said  at  this  meeting,  and  that,  after  deciding  upon  what  should 
be  made  public,  a  further  statement  from  Mr.  Viviani  at  a  later  meet- 
ing should  be  awaited. 

PRESS  COMMUNIQUE. 

Mr.  Viviani  desired  that  the  declaration  made  on  the  part  of 
France  be  made  public. 

The  chairman  stated  that  for  the  press  communique  the  statement 
by  Mr.  Koo  would  be  given  out,  followed  by  the  French  declaration 
and  by  the  statements  which  Mr.  Hanihara  and  Mr.  Balfour  would 
themselves  prepare  for  the  secretary-general,  who  would  add  that 
further  discussion  of  the  matter  was  reserved. 

16.  Mr.  Hanihara  called  attention  to  one  phase  of  a  paper  circu- 
lated by  the  Chinese  delegation,  i.  e.,  item  5,  reading  "violations  of 
Chinese  neutrality  by  Japanese,"  and  stated  that,  while  he  had  no 
desire  to  enter  into  an  argument,  he  could  not  let  that  statement  pass 
without  taking  exception  to  it,  the  position  of  Japan  being  that  she 
had  never  violated  tne  neutrality  of  China.  He  wanted  to  have  this 
point  recorded. 

The  chairman  thought  it  very  important  to  have  full  discussion  but 
that  nothing  should  be  introduced  that  would  interfere  with  a  har- 
monious understanding.  He  thought  it  obvious  that  this  was  not  a 
matter  for  discussion  and  recommended  that  the  Chinese  delegation 
should  not  publish  the  paper  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  meet- 
ing, but  should  withdraw  it,  and  that  the  communique  should  include 
only  what  Mr.  Koo  had  said  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  recommendation  coincided  exactly  with  the  view 
of  the  Chinese  delegation. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

17.  The  chairman  explained  that  on  Tuesday,  December  6,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
deliver  his  annual  message  to  Congress;  that  the  delegates  would 
receive  appropriate  invitations  to  be  present  on  that  occasion;  and 
that  in  view  of  the  progress  being  made  in  various  subcommittees  and 
in  the  important  conversations  regarding  Shantung,  he  would  suggest 
adjournment  to  Wednesday  morning,  December  7,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  committee  adjourned  until  that  time. 


THIBTEENTH  MEETINO— WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1921,  11  A.  IL 

PRESENT. 

United  States, — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Boot.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Wright. 

Belgium. — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cattier,  Mr. 
le  Teliier,  Clievalier  de  Wouters. 

British  Empire. — ^Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  iPearce  (for  Australia)^ 
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Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India). 
Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

ChincL — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Chao, 
Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Viviani^  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Duchene,  Mr.  Gamier. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer.  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Viscount  Venosta,  Mr.  Cora^  Mr.  Giannini. 

Japan. — ^Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Saito,  Mr.  Kimura. 

The  Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Haersma 
de  With,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d^lte,  Captain  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  generaU  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
thirteenth  meeting  at  11  oVlock,  Wednesday.  December  7,  in  the 
Columbus  Boom  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building. 

2.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Root;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier;  for  the  British 
Empire,  Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir  Rol^ert 
Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Mr.  Sal- 
mond (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India):  for  China,  Mr. 
Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr. 
Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini;  for 
Japam  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara ;  for 
The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van 
Blokland,  Dr.  Moresco;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Captain  Vas- 
concellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present : 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Wright;  for  lielgium, 
Mr.  Cattier,  Mr.  le  Tellier,  Mr.  I^  Chevalier  de  Wouters;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China,  Mr. 
Chao,  Mr.  Zee;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr. 
Duchene,  Mr.  (Jarnier;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Vis<*onti-Venosta,  Mr. 
Cora,  Mr.  Giannini;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Saito,  Mr.  Kimura; 
for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkneer  van  Haersma  de  With,  Mr.  de  Kat 
Angelino. 

Tlie  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul,  was 
present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were  also 
present. 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  opening  the  session,  communicated 
to  the  committee  the  desii^e  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jefferson  (Georgia),  as 
expressed  through  Kepresentative  Bell,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  a  eravel  made  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  under  which 
Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  performed,  on  May  3,  1842,  the  first  surgical 
operation  with  ether  as  an  anesthetic,  be  used  at  a  session  of  the  con- 
ference. No  objection  thereto  l)eing  voiced  by  the  delegates,  the  gavel 
was  used  for  that  purpose  during  the  pi'esent  session  of  the  committee. 

6.  Prince  Tokugawa  made  a  suggestion,  which  was  st^condeil  by 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Viviani,  that  the  chairman  Ik*  requested  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Underwood  an  expression  of  the  sincere  ccmdolence  of 
the  conference  for  the  sad  loss  he  had  reoentlv  sustained  in  tiie  death 
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of  his  mother.  The  chairman  expressed  sincere  thanks  to  Prince 
Tokugawa  and  the  other  delegates  for  their  expression  of  sympathy, 
which  would  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Underwood. 

6.  The  chairman  then  inquired  whether  the  subcommittee  on  draft 
was  ready  to  report  on  the  matter  of  foreign  troops  in  China. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  subcommittee  on  draft  had  two  subjects  in 
hand,  {a)  wireless  stations  in  China,  and  (6)  foreign  troops  in  China. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  the  subcommittee  was  ready  to  submit  a  resolu- 
tion ;  as  to  the  second,  it  could  report  that  progress  was  being  made. 
Mr.  Root  then  read  the  following  report : 

"  The  subcommittee  on  draft  ^gs  to  report  the  following  resolu- 
tion regarding  radio  stations  in  China. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  powers  hereinafter  named  participat- 
ing in  the  aiscussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions  in  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  to  wit,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
The  Netherlands,  and  Portugal, 

"  Have  resolved,  1.  That  all  radio  stations  in  China  whether  main- 
tained under  the  provisions  of  the  international  protocol  of  Septem- 
ber 7, 1901,  or  in  tact  maintained  in  the  grounds  of  any  of  the  foreign 
legations  in  China,  shall  be  limited  in  their  use  to  sending  and  receiv- 
ing Government  messages  and  shall  not  receive  or  sena  commercial 
or  personal  or  unofficial  messages,  including  press  matter :  Prwu/ed, 
however,  That  in  case  all  other  telegraphic  communication  is  inter- 
rupted, then,  upon  official  notification  accompanied  by  proof  of  such 
interruption  to  the  Chinese  ministry  of  communications,  such  sta- 
tions may  afford  temporary  facilities  for  commercial,  personal,  or 
unofficial  messages,  including  press  matter,  until  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment has  given  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  interruption. 

"2.  All  radio  stations  operated  within  the  territory  of  China  by 
a  foreign  Government  or  the  citizens  or  subjects  thereof  under  treaties 
or  concessions  of  the  Government  of  China  shall  limit  the  messages 
sent  and  received  by  the  teims  of  the  treaties  or  concessions  under 
which  the  respective  stations  are  maintained. 

"3.  In  case  there  be  any  radio  station  maintained  in  the  territory 
of  China  by  a  foreign  Government  or  citizens  or  subjects  thereof 
without  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  Government,  such  station  and 
all  the  plant,  apparatus,  and  material  thereof  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  China,  to  be  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chinese  ministry  of  communications  upon  fair 
and  full  compensation  to  the  owners  for  the  value  of  the  installation, 
as  soon  as  the  Chinese  ministry  of  communications  is  prepared  to 
operate  the  same  effectively  for  the  general  public  benent. 

*'4.  If  an^  questions  shall  arise  as  to  the  radio  stations  in  leased 
territories,  m  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  zone  or  in  the  French 
concession  at  Shanghai,  they  shall  be  regarded  a<;  matters  for  discus- 
sion between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Government  conceme<l. 

''5.  The  owners  or  managers  of  all  radio  stations  maintained  in 
the  territory  of  China  bv  foreign  powers  or  citizens  or  subjects  thereof 
shall  confer  with  the  (Chinese  ministry  of  communications  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  common  arrangement  to  avoid  interference  in 
the  use  of  wave  lengths  by  wireless  stations  in  China,  subject  to 
such  general  arrangements  as  may  be  made  by  an  international  con- 
fei'ence  convened  for  the  revision  of  the  rules  established  by  the 
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International  Radio  Telegraph  Convention  signed  at  London  July 
5,  1912." 

The  chairman  inquired  whether  there  was  any  discussion  of  this 
reoort. 

Air.  Ilanihara  said  that  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Root  if  two  points 
previously  made  by  him  (Mr.  Hanihara)  were  clearly  understood, 
namely,  that  the  wireless  station  at  Hankow  would  be  withdrawn 
simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  from  the 
same  locality;  and  that  the  wireless  stations  at  Tsmgtau  and 
Tsinanfu  would  be  disposed  of  when  the  Shantung  question  was 
settled. 

Mr.  Root  stated  that  his  recollection  agreed  with  Mr.  Hanihara's 
statement.  The  subconmiittee  had  not  attempted  to  deal  specifically 
with  any  matter  which  would  properly  be  disposed  of  in  any  agree- 
ment which  might  be  reached  during  the  conversations  now  going 
on  in  regard  to  Shantung. 

Mr.  Viviani  accepted  the  resolution  of  the  subcommittee  on  draft 
on  behalf  of  the  French  delegation,  and  stated  that  he  was  hapi)V 
to  attest  to  the  encouraging  progress  made  by  the  conference.  iXe 
had  nothing  to  add  to.  or  withdraw  from,  the  text  of  this  resohition, 
hut,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
document,  or  to  ask  for  a  vote  thereon,  he  wislied  to  express  once 
more  an  idea  which  he  had  previously  had  occasion  to  formulate. 

The  conference,  he  said,  was  onl}'  writing  the  preface,  so  to  speak, 
to  a  work  of  vaster  scope.  The  possibility  should  bo  kept  in  mind 
of  a  future  general  agreement  which  wouhl  bring  the  greatest  ma- 
terial and  moral  benefit  to  China  as  well  as  to  the  other  nations  con- 
cerned. At  the  present  moment,  three  great  radio  companies  were 
fighting  for  the  Chinese  field:  The  Marconi  Co.,  the  Mitsu  Co.,  and 
the  Federal  Wireless  Telegraph,  to  say  nothing  of  enterprises  which 
liave  been,  or  may  be,  launched  by  other  nations.  This  competition 
had  brought  about  a  deplorable  situation  for  everyone  concerned — 
a  situation  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  numl>er  of  per- 
sons involved,  as  well  as  that  of  material  expenses,  would  soon  be- 
come unbearable. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  Mr.  Viviani  continued,  if  this  situation 
did  not  secure  the  consideration  of  the  conference,  which,  in  its  at- 
tempts to  reduce  armaments,  was  prompted  not  only  by  high-minded 
impulses,  but  by  a  desire  to  relieve  the  peoples  of  the  world  from 
the  crushing  burden  of  military'  budgets.  Now  that  means  were  be- 
ing sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  competition  in  armaments,  could 
the  competition  in  the  realm  of  wireless  telegraphy  l)e  ignore<l  ?  As 
far  as  armaments  were  concerned,  one  might  possibly  conceive  that 
a  given  State,  in  arming,  hoped  to  get  a  return  for  its  expendi- 
tures by  going  to  the  length  of  provoking  war,  if  need  be:  in 
matters  of  wireless  telegraph  v.  however,  the  experts  had  declared 
that  the  present  competition,  if  persisted  in,  can  only  end  bv  creat- 
ing a  situation  which  will  render  all  communication  impossible 
through  the  confusion  of  the  emanations  of  tlie  various  stations. 
When  one  foresees  so  preposterous  a  result,  it  would  seem  superfluous 
to  lay  further  stress  on  the  difficulties  which  would  accrue  from  a 
continuation  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
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Mr.  Viviani  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ideas  he 
had  just  expressed  had  not  originated  with  him,  similar  views  hav- 
ing been  developed  by  the  American  Government.  While  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  was  being  negotiated,  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
had  made  it  plain  that,  in  matters  relating  to  wireless  telegraphy, 
an  era  of  cooperation  should  supplant  that  of  competition ;  and  they 
had  favored  the  calling  of  a  special  conference. 

Mr.  Viviani  said  that  he  did  not  ask  that  immediate  action  be 
taken  on  his  statement;  he  merely  wished  that  it  should  go  on 
record.  As  for  the  text  of  the  resolution  prepared  by  the  committee 
presided  over  with  such  distinction  by  Mr.  Root,  he  accepted  it  with- 
out any  modification. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  there  were  any  further  observations. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  wished  to  associate  himself  with  Mr.  Viviani 
in  approving  the  resolution  read  by  Mr.  Root.  He  also  confirmed 
Mr.  Hanihara's  understanding  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  wire- 
less station  at  Hankow,  but  added  that  if  his  (Mr.  Koo's)  recollec- 
tion was  correct,  Mr.  Hanihara  had  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question 
put  to  him  in  the  subcommittee,  that,  pending  the  removal  of  the 
station,  it  would  be  used  only  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  Hanihara  replied  that  he  had  stated  in  the  subcommittee  that 
the  Japanese  wireless  station  at  Hankow  was,  and  would  be,  purely 
for  military  use.    He  now  confirmed  that  statement. 

The  chairman  said  he  -assumed  that  both  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Hanihara  regarding  the  station  at  Hankow  would  be  entered  m  the 
minutes,  and  that  this  would  be  sufficient.  The  same  might  be  said 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Hanihara's  remarks  concerning  wireless  stations  at 
Shantung.  He  was  confident  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
Were  agreed  that  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Viviani  was  of  serious  im- 

Sortance,  and  he  observed  that  as  it  required  careful  cosideration, 
[r.  Viviani  might  possibly  care  to  bring  forward  at  some  time  a 
resolution  in  some  acceptable  form  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conference,  looking  to  such  action  in  this  matter  as  the  powers 
might  be  disposed  to  take. 

The  chairman  then  observed  that  the  question  was  now  on  the 
resolution  of  the  subcommittee,  and  inquired  whether  action  should 
be  taken. 

A  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolution  of  the  subcommittee  on  draft, 
which  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  subcommittee  on  draft  had  reported 
progress  in  the  matter  of  foreign  troops  in  China.  The  committee 
now  came  to  the  consideration  of  leasecl  territories  in  China.  He  in- 
quired whether  the  Chinese  delegation  desired  to  make  a  statement 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Koo  observed  that  at  the  last  meeting  the  Question  had  arisen, 
but  that  its  decision  had  been  postponed,  as  the  hour  was  late.  At 
this  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Hanihara  had  made  a  statement  outlining 
Japan's  position  in  reorard  to  the  Kwantung  Peninsula — that  is.  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny.  In  reply  to  this,  the  Chinese  delegation  offered 
the  following  statement :      * 

"'At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
Questions  on  December  3,  Mr.  Hanihara  read  a  statement  outlining 
the  position  of  Japan  with  reference  to  the  leased  territories  or 
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Kiaochow  and  Kwantung  Peninsula^  namely,  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny. 
The  Chinese  delegation  desire  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
statement  in  the  hope  that  the  position  of  China  on  this  question  may 
be  equally  well  understood.  The  declaration  that  Japan  succeeded 
Germany  in  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  under  the  treaty  of  Versailles 
is  obviously  one  unilateral  in  character  to  which  China,  not  being 
a  party  to  that  treaty,  can  not  be  expected  to  subscribe. 

***It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  note  the  reference  to  the  fact  re- 
ferred to  in  the  statement  to  the  fact  that  Japan  obtained  her  leased 
territories  in  China  not  directly  from  her  but  from  other  powers  at 
considerable  sacrifice  in  men  and  treasure,  because  this  assurance 
appears  to  confirm  the  views  of  the  Chinese  delegation  that  the 
maintenance  of  foreign  leased  territories  in  China  jeopardizes  the 
peace  in  the  Far  East.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Russia  s  possession 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  and  Germany's  possession  of  Kiaochow 
eventually  brought  two  wars  on  Chinese  territory  and  resulted  in 
the  instaUation  of  Japan  herself  in  these  leased  areas. 

"  *  As  to  the  leased  territory  of  Kwantung  Province,  namely,  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny,  its  original  term  will  expire  in  1925,  ana  while 
an  extension  to  99  years  was  obtained  by  Japan  in  1915  it  was  ob- 
tained in  such  circumstances  that  the  dispute  about  its  validity 
remains  one  of  the  most  grave  outstanding  questions  between  China 
and  Japan. 

" '  Both  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  are  situated  in  Manchuria,  which 
is  an  important  part  of  Chinese  territory.  Not  only  does  the  na- 
tional safety  of  China  rely  upon  the  safeguarding  or  Manchuria  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  because  these  three 
eastern  Provinces,  as  the  Chinese  people  call  Manchuria,  have  been 
the  historic  road  of  invasion  into  China  throughout  the  past  cen- 
turies, but  also  the  security  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Chinese  people 
depends  in  a  very  vital  measure  upon  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment with  the  surplus  capital  of  tne  world  of  the  natural  and  agri- 
cultural resources  in  Manchuria — a  region  where  to-day  an  abundancie 
of  raw  material  and  food  supplies  are  already  accessible  to  all 
nations,  on  fair  terms  and  through  the  normal  operation  of  the 
Economic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Moreover,  Manchuria  is  an 
important  outlet  for  the  surplus  population  from  the  congested 
provinces  in  other  parts  of  China. 

" '  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is  clear  that  China  has  such 
truly  vital  interests  in  Manchuria  that  the  interests  of  any  foreign 
power  therein,  however  important  they  may  be  in  themselves,  can 
not  compare  with  them.  The  fact  of  close  propinquity  of  Manchuria 
to  Korea,  if  it  justifies  any  claim  to  consideration,  can  be  equitably 
appealed  to  only  on  the  condition  of  reciprocity. 

**'As  to  the  staten;)ent  that  assurance  was  given  by  the  American, 
British,  and  French  Governments  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  international  consortium,  that  the  vital  interests  of  Japan  in 
Manchuria  shall  be  safeguarded,  the  Chinese  delegation  do  not  feel 
in  a  position,  since  China  was  not  consulted  at  the  time,  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  question  of  its  accuracy.  Should  such  assurance 
have  been  given,  they  could  not,  however,  conceal  their  feelinc  that 
it  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  principle  which  was  adopted  by  the 
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conference  on  November  21  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  the  inde- 
pendence  and  the  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 

"  *As  to  the  leased  territory  of  Kowloon,  leased  to  Great  Britain, 
much  is  to  be  said  for  the  importance  of  Hongkong  to  the  trade  of 
nations,  and  for  the  way  in  which  its  facilities  are  made  accessible 
to  the  traders  of  the  world,  and  while  there  may  be  a  necessity  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Hongkong  Harbor  in  the  interests 
of  such  trade,  the  retention  of  Kowloon  may  not  necessarily  be,  in  the 
view  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  the  sole  solution  of  this  problem.' 

"  In  making  the  foregoing  statement,  however,  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation have  desired  only  to  make  its  position  clear  and  they  wish 
to  reserve  further  observations  on  the  question  of  the  leasee!  terri- 
tories till  a  later  opportunity,  if  the  committee  is  not  prepared  to 
continue  discussion  at  this  meeting." 

Mr.  Hanihara  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  reserve  the  privi- 
lege of  making  a  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  Chinese  delegation 
regarding  Kiochow  and  Manchuria  at  one  of  the  futuire  sessions 
of  the  committee,  as  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  so  now. 

The  chairman  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  refer- 
ence had  been  made  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  representatives 
to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  consortiom. 
He  assumed  that  the  representatives  of  Japan  and  China  had  no 
intention  of  referring  to  anything  other  than  the  actual  texts  of 
the  correspondence;  and  as  this  had  been  made  public,  he  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  add  anything  thereto  at  this  time. 

The  cliairman  continued  that  only  certain  powers  were  directly 
concerned  in  the  matter  of  leased  territories,  and  that  these  hai 
already  made  statements  of  their  position;  France  had  asked  time 
for  further  consideration,  and  Japan  wished  to  make  a  statement 
later.  As  nothing  more  could  be  done  for  the  moment^  the  dis- 
cussion might  he  postponed,  unless  the  pleasure  of  the  committee 
were  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Hanihara  stated  that  when  the  question  of  foreign  troops 
was  under  discussion  at  a  previous  meeting,  he  had  expressed  his 
desire  either  to  make  an  oral  statement  in  reply  to  certain  observa^ 
tions  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  or  to  distribute  printed  copies  of 
his  statement.  He  had  already  furnished  each  delegation  with 
copies  of  his  statement  on  the  morning  of  December  5,  and  he 
wondered  whether  he  should  now  read  the  statement  before  the 
committee  or  whether,  to  save  time,  the  committee  would  consider 
the  distri))ution  of  the  copies  as  an  actual  oral  statement  and 
record  it  in  the  minutes  accordingly. 

The  chairman  assumed  that  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  this 
course,  and  that  the  statement  would  be  taken  as  if  read.     The 

Srivilege  would,  of  course,  l>e  granted  the  delegates  to  reply  to  the 
apanese  statement,  if  thev  so  desired. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Hanihara  was  as  follows : 
"It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  certain  principle 
is  accepted  it  should  be  applied  in  all  cases  immediately  and  with- 
out qualification.  In  proceeding  to  its  practical  application  we 
must  not  lose  si^ht  of  particular  facts  ana  circumstances  that  sur- 
round each   individual  case.     While  constantly  keeping  the   ac- 
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cepted  principle  in  view,  we  should  go  forward  step  by  step  to- 
ward its  complete  realization  in  such  a  manner  as  will  maintain 
due  harmony  with  the  actual  situation  prevailing  in  each  instance. 

^^  I  should  state  in  all  frankness  that  the  stationing  of  our  troops 
and  police  in  some  parts  of  China  is  solely  due  to  our  instinct  for 
self-protection.  It  is  admittedly  a  costly  and  thankless  undertak- 
ing to  maintain  our  troops  and  police  in  a  foreign  land.  We  should 
only  be  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  that  responsibility  if  the  efficient 
system  of  protection  and  control  over  our  nationals  resident  in 
China  were  in  operation. 

**In  this  connection  I  can  only  repeat  the  significant  fact  that 
there  exists  a  state  of  affairs  in  China  which,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  treaty  rights,  renders  necessary  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  in  the  very  capital  of  China. 

"  With  reference  to  the  Shantung  railway  guards,  China  has  de- 
clared her  intention  to  send  a  suitable  force  of  Chinese  police  for  tlie 
protection  of  the  railway.  She  has,  however,  so  far  failed  to  send  any 
such  police  force  to  whom  the  Japanese  troops  can  actually  hand 
over  the  duties. 

'*  Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  South  Manchuria  railway  guards, 
Mr.  Szes  observation  on  the  interpretation  of  the  additional  agree- 
ment to  the  treaty  of  1905  seems  to  us  hardlj'  convincing.  The  fad 
pointed  out  by  the  Chinese  delegation  that  Russia  has  withdrawn 
her  troops  from  Manchuria  apparently  refers  to  the  londiticm  of 
things  created  by  the  existing  anomalous  situation  in  Russia.  It 
does  not  prove  that  Russia  has  definitely  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of 
her  troops  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Sino-Japanese  agreement  of  1905. 

"  That  agreement  also  provides  that  when  tranquillity  shall  have 
been  reestablished  in  Manchuria  and  when  China  shall  Iiave  become 
herself  capable  of  affording  full  protection  to  the  lives  and  property 
of  foreigners  Japan  will  withdraw  her  railwav  guards  simultane- 
ously with  Russia.  Referring  to  that  provision  t  would  like  to  invito 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  actual  conditions  described  in 
the  written  statement  which  I  shall  presently  lay  before  j'ou.  (See 
Appendix  I.) 

"  As  for  the  contention  that  China  should  l)e  given  an  opportunity 
of  proving  her  ability  to  maintain  peace  and  oruer  in  Manchuria,  the 
reply  is  obvious:  Japanese  interests  and  Japanese  security  are  nuit- 
ters  of  such  importance  that  she  can  not  afford  to  take  obvious  ri^ks. 
By  taking  such  chances  as  are  suggested  we  should  do  no  good  either 
to  China  or  to  ourselves.  We  should  not  pander  to  a  sentimental 
idea  at  the  risk  of  creating  grave  international  difficulties  in  a  region 
which  has  already  been  the  source  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  on  the 
part  of  Japan  in  a  war  which  did  more  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  China  than  perhaps  any  other  that  has  ever  been 
fought. 

"With  regard  to  the  stationing  of  Japanese  troops  at  Ilankow,  I 
believe  that  I  have  made  our  position  sufficiently  clear  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  committee,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  rei)eat  it.  I 
would  only  add  that  in  many  cases  of  local  disturbances  in  and 
around  Hankow  the  menance  to  the  security  of  foreign  conmuinities 
in  general  assumed  so  serious  a  proportion  that  those  various  com- 
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munities  organized  volunteer  corps  for  their  self -protection,  and  that 
the  Japanese  garrison  was  called  upon  to  extend  active  assistance  anil 
cooperation  to  the  foreign  volunteer  corps. 

^^  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  short  account  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  disorder  and  lawlessness  in  China  proper 
(See  Appendix  IL.]) 

'^  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Japanese  troops  stationed  along 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  criticisms  have  been  made  by  the 
Chinese  delegation  on  the  continued  presence  of  Japanese  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  Siberia.  The  Japanese  delegation  desires  to  reserve 
the  discussion  of  this  question  for  a  suitable  opportunity  which  will 
later  on  be  afforded  by  the  conference.  For  the  present  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  by  pointing  out  that  the  stationing  of  Japanese  troops 
along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railwajr  is  due  to  the  interallied  agree- 
ment of  1918,  in  which  China  participated,  and  that  those  troops  will 
be  withdrawn  immediately  upon  the  evacuation  of  Maritime  Province 
by  Japanese  forces. 

"appendix  I. 

"Regarding  the  present  situation  in  Manchuria,  even  in  and 
around  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  zone,  where  peace  and  order 
are  well  maintained,  the  Chinese  bandits  have  often  made  raids,  hav- 
ing evaded  the  supervision  of  the  Japanese  railway  guards. 

"The  facts  above  mentioned  are  clearly  shown  in  the  attached 
lists  No.  A  and  No.  C. 

"  The  condition  of  lawlessness  and  unrest  prevailing  in  the  interior 
of  Manchuria  far  from  the  railway  zone  is  beyond  description.  The 
attached  list  No.  B  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  attacks  made  on  the 
Japanese  by  the  Chinese  bandits  while  the  Japanese  were  traveling 
through  those  parts  of  Manchuria. 

"  The  actual  cases  of  attacks  made  by  them  have  been  far  more  than 
we  have  shown  here,  because  in  the  attached  list  we  have  mentioned 
only  the  ones  which  were  reported  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

"The  number  of  cases  of  attacks  made  oy  them  on  the  Koreans 
might  be  still  greater.  But  most  of  the  Koreans'  cases  are  not  re- 
ported to  the  Japanese  authorities  for  fear  of  a  retaliation  by  the 
bandits. 

"  The  condition  is  worse  in  North  Manchuria. 

"In  the  region  along  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  where  they 
have  the  Chinese  railway  guards,  we  are  informed  that  there  were 
50  cases  of  attacks  made  by  the  bandits  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  1921. 

"  The  forces  of  the  bandits  numbered  from  50  to  400  men  in  each 
case  and  they  committed  every  kind  of  ravage. 

"  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Chinese  bandits  in  Chien-Tao 
last  year  well  demonstrate  the  fact  that  lawlessness  and  disorder  are 
prevailing  in  that  part  of  Manchuria. 

"  In  the  worst  case,  the  Chinese  bandits  made  three  attacks  in  the 
daytime  on  the  city  of  Hungchung,  near  the  Japanese  Iwrder  line, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  troops  were  stationed  in  that 
city,  and  not  only  the  Japanese  consulate  was  burned  but  also  a  num- 
ber of  the  Japanese  were  massacred  by  them." 
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No.  A. 


Cases  of  attacks  hy  Chinese  bandits  trilhin  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  zone 

beyond  the  Kwangtung  leased  territory. 


Year. 

Number 
of  cases,  i 

Year. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Year. 

Number 
of  cases. 

1906 

9 
32 

ao; 

46  1 

34 
57 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

33 
69 
64 
86 
71 
99 

1918 

82 

1907 

1919 

106 

1008 

1  1920 

183 

igno 

ToUl 

1910 

1916 

1,001 

1911 

1917 

Cases  of  the  Japanese  injured  by  the  Chine h  bandits  while  traveling  in  South  Manchuria. 


1^I««M 

%.^.  ..^ 

Number  of 
victims. 

Number  of  persons  injured. 

MUmuvr  m 

cases. 

Dead. 

Seriously 
wounded. 

SUghtly 
wounded. 

Within 

railway 

sone. 

7 
11 
11 
15 
19 
17 
35 
32 

OuMde 

railway 

sone. 

13 
13 
32 
43 
49 
36 
36 
24 

Within 

railway 

tone. 

1 

Outside- 

railwayi 

Bone.  ' 

Within 

railway 

tone. 

1 

Outside 

railway 

lone. 

1 


Within 

railway 

sone. 

Outside 

railway 
tone. 

Within  Outside 

railway  railway 

tone.      zone. 

1913 

7 
14 

15 
16 
25 
18 
44 
41 

21  > 

2* 

6 

4 
5 

3 
6 
2 
8 
9 

10 
8 

12 

i' 

4 

3 

1914 

19  •         a 

4 

1915 

42' 
53 

1 

1916 

3 

3" 

3 

7               6 

1917 

58             5 
41              2 
51            10 
30             3 

11                2 

1018 

4              6 

12             9 

3              5 

3               5 

1919 

5               A 

1020 

3 

3 

ToUl 

147 

245 

180 

315            27 

26            37 

58 

34 

29 

No.  C. 

Number  of  the  Chinese  criminals  arrested  within  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way zone  by  the  Japanese  authorities  and  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  au- 
thorHies. 


Year. 


I 


Thieves. 


Bandits. 


1909 1,148 

1910 1,093 

1911 1  799 

1912 950 

1913 808 

1914 1,033  1 

1915 1  1,024  I 

1916 1  1,003, 

1917 1,082  j 

1918 1  1,32« 

1919 1,^*4 

1920 1,671 

Totel '  13,1K2  I 

I  I 


15 
6 
16 
33 
55 
45 
54 
46 
63 
31 
14 


378 


1.079 


Burglars. 

Others. 
474 

Total. 

103 

1,725 

70 

534 

1,712 

33 

863 

1,701 

39 

678 

1,092 

96 

697 

1,634 

(VI 

729 

1,8S1 

12)  ' 

757 

1,916 

HI 

510 

1.(.78 

128 

757 

l,9r>3 

116 

917 

a.  424 

f>5 

1,193 

2.:»73 

134 

1.211 

S,030 

9.;<20 


23,596 


tt 


APPENDIX   n. 


^^  The  utterly  unstable  condition  of  China  can  be  visioned  at  once 
from  even  a  cursory  review  of  the  persistent  and  flagrant  manner 
in  which  the  bandits  commit  crimes  everywhere  in  open  daylight 
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and  the  incessant  disorders  caused  bjr  military  elements  there.  A 
peculiar  significance  attaches  to  the  incidents  cited  below  because 
they  have  taken  place  in  China  proper,  and  they  arose  largely  from 
the  nonpayment  of  soldiers'  wages  and  their  hatred  and  grudge 
against  the  grafting  officers,  who  too  often  fatten  themseh'es  at 
the  expense  of  the  privates.  If  the  depredations  and  robbery  com- 
mitted by  the  defeated  soldiers  following  the  battle  between  the 
factions  of  the  two  Kuan  Provinces  (South  China)  and  the  uprising 
in  Yunan  and  Kweichow  and  the  battle  of  Shansi  and  in  the  upris- 
ings in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  and  other  border  disturbances  were 
taken  into  account,  the  number  of  such  incidents  would  assume  a 
tremendous  scope.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration  at  all  to  say  that 
there  scarcely  passes  a  day  when  China  is  free  from  such  political 
disorder.  Even  the  major  uprisings  of  this  type  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  11  months  between  October,  1920,  and  August,  1921, 
amounted  to  33,  as  follows : 

"1.  Chung-King,  Szechuan  Province  (Oct.  14,  1920).  Skirmishes 
took  place  between  two  factions  of  Chinese  troops  in  urban  dis- 
tricts. Pillage  was  committed  and  one  Englishman  ^as  killed. 
The  British  warship  in  port  had  to  fire. 

"2.  Ilo-Chien,  Chihli  Province  (Oct.  31,  1920).  Disturbances 
took  place  in  the  city,  and  50  stores  were  attacked  by  soldiers. 

"3.  Kao-Yang,  dhihli  Province  (Nov.  17,  1920).  Disturbances 
continued  six  days;  troops  pillaged  30  villages.  More  than  100  per- 
sons were  injured. 

"4.  Pao-Ting,  Chihli  Province  (Nov.  23,  1920).  I^prisings  of 
soldiers. 

"6.  Hsu-Chang,  Honan  Province  (Nov.  10,  1920).  As  a  result 
of  disorder  and  pillage  more  than  40  persons  were  killed  or  injured, 
and  more  than  1,300  houses  were  attacked  and  pillaged.  Damages 
amounted  to  several  million  taels. 

"6.  Kui-Yang,  Kui-Chao  Province  (Nov.  10,  1920).  Massacre 
was  committed  oy  the  troops.  From  80  to  90  persons  were  slaugh- 
tered. 

"7.  Ping- Yang,  Hunan  Province  (Nov.  14,  1920).  Disturbances 
between  two  different  sections  of  Chinese  Army  took  place,  in  which 
the  commander  of  the  army  was  murdered. 

"8.  Huan-Chow,  Hupeh  Province  (Nov.  18,  1920).  Pillage 
threatened  but  barely  prevented  by  a  promise  to  distribute  money 
among  soldiers. 

"9.  Chung-Hsian,  Hupeh  Province  (Nov.  22,  1920).  Chinese 
troops  pillaged  almost  all  the  stores  in  the  city. 

"  10.  Tien-Men,  Hupeh  Province  (Nov.  24,  1920) :  Nau-Lin- 
Hshian,  Hunan  Province  (Nov.  25,  1920).  Uprising  of  troops  dur- 
ing wliich  houses  and  stores  were  looted. 

"  IL  Yang-Shin,  Hupeh  Province  (Nov.  25,  1920) ;  Fu-Chi-Kow 
(Nov.  25,  1920).  Chinese  troops  mutinied  and  attacked  the  customs 
office  and  stores, 

"12.  Yi-Chang,  Hupeh  Province  (Nov.  29,  1920).  Skirmishes 
took  place  in  the  city,  causing  fire;  Chinese  troops  pillaged  14  Japan- 
ese stores.  Other  Japanese  stores  and  storage  of  Japanese  steamship 
company  were  burned  down.  The  British  Ameriia  Co.  and  several 
other  foreign  firms  were  all  burned  down. 
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"13.  Ta-Yeh,  Hupeh  Province  (Nov.  30,  1920).  Disturbances 
were  caused  by  troops,  all  the  stores  in  the  city  sustaining  heavy 
damages. 

"14.  Hsian*Yang,  Hupeh  Province  (Dec.  1,  1920).  Insurrection 
of  soldiers. 

"15.  Sha-Shi,  Hupeh  Province  (Dec.  10,  1920).  Threatening 
situation  reported  on  account  of  nonpayment  of  soldiers'  salaries. 

"16.  King-Chun,  Hupeh  Province  (Dec,  10,  1920).  Soldiers 
forced  merchants'  guilds  to  make  contributions. 

"17.  Chang-Sha,  Hunan  Province  (Dec.  5,  1920).  Uprising  of 
Chinese  troops  during  which  the  mint  was  looted,  anarchic  condi- 
tions continuing  for  three  davs. 

"18.  Yueh-Chow,  Hunan  Province  (Jan.  25,  1921).  AVholesale 
pillage  of  stores  in  the  city  and  railway  traffic  blocked  for  several 
days. 

^'19.  Hsin-Yii,  Kiang-si  (Jan.  20,  1921).  Factional  fights  among 
soldiers  accompanied  by  depredation  of  stores  and  houses. 

"20.  Pao-ting,  Chihh  Province  (Feb.  13,  1921).  Mutiny  of  sol- 
diers, 3,000  houses  and  stores  spoliated. 

"21.  Shen-Hsien,  Chihli  Province  (Feb.  22,  1921).  Soldiers  mu- 
tinied and  robbed  stores. 

"22.  Sha-shi,  Hupeh  Province  (Feb.  23, 1921).  Mutiny  of  troops, 
because  of  nonpayment  of  10  months.  They  set  fire  to  the  stores 
and  piUaged  them.  Damages  amounted  to  more  than  10,000,000 
taels. 

"23.  Chang-te,  Honan  Province  (Apr.  16, 1921).  Serious  disturb- 
ance caused  by  factional  fights  by  troops. 

"24.  Chou-thia-Kow,  Honan  Province  (Mar.  12,  1921).  Soldiers 
caused  trouble  and  disorder  in  the  town. 

"25.  Hsin-Yan,  Honan  Province  (May  31,  1921).  Insurrection 
occurred  with  mutiny  and  pillage. 

"26.  Yi-Chang,  H^peh  Province  (June  8,  1921).  Soldiers  joined 
l)y  local  bandits,  committed  ravsige  and  incendiarism,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  lives  lost. 

"27.  Wu-Chanjg,  Hupeh  Province  (June  8,  1921).  Troops  pil- 
laged ijtores  and  destroyed  the  mint.  Banks  and  all  the  principal 
firms  and  stores  were  burned  down.  The  same  soldiers,  led  by  their 
commander,  restored  order  in  the  town  the  following  dav. 

"28.  Fu-Chi-Kow  (June20, 1921).  Troops  caused  trouble.  Many 
were  injured  and  much  damage  done  to  property. 

"29.  Wu-fu,  An-Kui  Province  (Jime  2,  1921).  Disturbances 
caused  by  troops.  Merchants'  guilds  forced  to  make  pecuniary  con- 
tribution. 

"30.  Nan-Chang,  Kiang-si  Province  (latter  part  of  June,  1921). 
Chinese  troops  pillaged  the  village;  an  officer  was  murdered. 

"31.  Ilsiao-hsien,  Hupeh  Province  (Aug.  24,  1921).  Chinese 
troops  damaged  railroads,  railroad  trucks,  cut  telephone  wires,  and 
committed  pillage. 

"32.  Wu-Chue  (Aug.  15,  1921).  Pillage  by  soldiers  lasted  for  24 
davs  inland  around  the  town. 

'''33.  Wu-Chang  (Aug.  24,  1921).    Insurrection  of  troops." 

Mr.  Sze.  referring  to  the  Japanese  memorandum  submitted  by 
Mr.  Hanihara,  stated  that  the  C  hinese  reply  thereto  was  in  course 
of  preparation  and  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  committee  at  a 
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later  date.  He  added  that  he  had  not  finished  his  statement  at  the 
previous  meeting,  particularly  with  regard  to  foreign  police  on 
Chinese  territory.  This  matter  had  not  Seen  brought  up  in  the  sub- 
committee on  draft.  He  asked  whether  the  matter  was  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  subcommittee  on  draft,  or  the  subcommittee  on  extra- 
territoriality. 

The  chairman  replied  that,  subject  to  correction,  his  understandin<i^ 
was  that  this  matter  had  been  rexerred,  together  with  that  of  foreign 
troops,  to  the  subcommittee  on  draft,  and  that  he  would  regard  it  as 
disposed  of  unless  the  delegates  were  opposed  to  this  course.  He 
then  stated  that  this  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Koo  inquired  whether  it  was  to  be  understood  t^at  the  question 
of  police  was  to  be  taken  up  by  the  subcommittee  on  draft. 

The  chairman  said  that  if  it  was  felt  that  the  matter  should  go 
before  the  full  committee,  discussion  might  be  entered  into  at  once; 
but  when  the  discussion  was  closed,  the  matter  would  be  considered 
as  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  a  statement  on  the  neutrality  of  China  would 
be  made  by  Dr.  Wang. 

The  chairman  observed  that  in  order  to  keep  the  order  of  the  day 
in  mind  the  subject  under  discussion  at  the  moment  fell  under  the 
items  in  the  American  agenda  of  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity  of  China,  to  which  point  5  of  the  Chinese  proposal  related : 
and  that  it  was  now  proposed  by  the  Chinese  delegation  to  engage  in 
a  discussion  of  point  8  of  their  proposal,  which  also  related  thereto. 
Point  8  was  stated  as  follows :  "  Chma's  rights  as  a  neutral  are  to  be 
fully  respected  in  future  wars  to  which  she  is  not  a  party." 

Dr.  Wang  stated  that  tlie  proposition  advanced  b}'  the  Chinese 
delegation  regarding  the  neutrality  of  China  was  an  obvious  one, 
being  in  substance  a  corollary  of  the  first  of  four  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  committee  on  November  21.  This  subject,  he  declared,  would 
not  be  presented  for  discussion  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  past, 
China's  rights  in  this  respect  had  been  so  grievously  disregarded.  Dr. 
Wang  said  that  he  need  only  refer  the  committee  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  which,  as  far  as  land  operations  we^e  concerned,  was 
fought  wholly  upon  Chinese  soil.  Again,  at  the  time  of  the  military- 
expetlition  against  Tsingtau  in  the  late  war,  belligerent  troops  lande<I 
at  a  point  150  miles  from  the  Leased  Territory  of  Kiao-Chow. 

Dr.  Wan«r  went  on  to  sav  that  it  was  clear  that  should  similar  inci- 
dents  occur  there  would  be  furnished  just  cause  of  complaint  by  the 
nonoffending  l)elligerent  power,  not  onlv  against  the  offending  bel- 
ligerent power  but  against  China  hei*self.  Furthermore,  they  would 
tend  to  weaken  throughout  the  world  the  res|)e<*t  due,  in  time  of  war, 
to  neutral  powers.  With  these  preliminary  remarks.  Dr.  Wang 
concluded  he  would  leave  this  question  to  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  entire  committee  must  agree  in  principle 
to  Dr.  Wang's  declaration:  but  the  case  might  arise  when  China  was 
unable  to  defend  its  neutrality  and  to  prevent  an  attack  through 
Chinese  territory  by  one  power  on  another  power.  In  such  an  event 
he  supposeil  the  latter  iH>wer  would  l>e  entitled  to  take  the  necessary 
precautions.  He  did  not  anticipate  that  this  contingency  was  likely 
to  arise,  but  cases  had  occurred  m  the  past  when  China  was  unable  to 
Vfend  its  neutrality,  and  the  possibility  <H>uld  not  Iv  oxchided. 
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The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  would  observe  that  the 
Chinese  statement  asks  that  China's  rights  as  a  neutral  were  to  be 
fully  respected.  This  does  not  attempt  to  define  rights  or  modify 
principles  of  existing  international  law.  Any  case  must,  therefore, 
according  to  this  declaration,  be  judged  according  to  the  existing 
canons  of  international  law. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  on  this  understanding  he  fully  concurred  in 
the  Chinese  declaration  of  principle. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  he  would  like  to  associate  himself  with 
Mr.  Balfour's  remarks.  No  country  now  desired  to  assail  the  neu- 
trality of  another  country,  but  when  a  country  is  not  in  a  position 
to  fuliill  its  obligations  as  a  neutral,  then  the  other  powers  must 
defend  themselves. 

.The  chairman  asked  whether  this  proposition  was  acceptable  to  the 
conunittee.  It  hardly  seemed  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  sub- 
committee on  draft,  since  the  members  of  that  jxydy,  with  all  their 
astuteness,  could  hardly  draw  up  a  more  definite  statement. 

Mr.  Viviani  supported  the  proposal  of  the  chairman  and  of 
Messrs.  Balfour  and  Hanihara,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  referred  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  a  vote,  each  delegation  being  polled, 
and  the  statement  as  set  forth  in  point  8  of  the  Chinese  proposals 
was  unanimously  accepted. 

Mr.  Sze  requested  the  adjournment  of  the  committee  until  the  next 
meeting,  in  order  that  more  time  might  be  given  for  the  discussion 
of  the  ohantung  question,  which  was  to  come  up  that  afternoon. 

The  chairman  observed  that,  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates 
were  being  hard  pressed,  the  committee  might  adjourn,  if  agreeable 
to  all  present,  until  11  a.  m.  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  subject  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  day's 
session  vould  be  the  third  Chinese  proposal  ("with  a  view  to 
strengtheningmutual  confidence  in  maintaining  peace  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far^ast,  the  powers  agree  not  to  conclude  between  them- 
selves any  treaty  or  a^ement  directly  affecting  China  or  the  gen- 
eral peace  in  these  regions  without  previously  notifying  China  and 
giving  her  an  opportunity  to  participate  ").  After  that,  the  CTiinese 
delegation  would  bring  up  the  matter  of  spheres  of  influence,  re- 
garding which  documents  had  already  been  distributed. 

Mr.  Root  requested  that  the  committee  on  draft  meet  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  session. 

After  arran^ng  for  the  announcement  to  the  press,  the  committee 
adjourned  until  11  a.  m.  Thursday,  December  8,  1921. 


FOTJBTEENTH  MEETINQ—TUTTBSDAY,  DECEMBEB  8,  1921,  11  A.  K. 

PRESENT. 

United  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium. — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  le  Tellier,  Mr. 
Cattier,  Mr.  Jadot. 

British  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  I^rd  I>ee,  Sir  Auckland  Goddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
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Sir  John  Salmond    (for  Xew  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri   (for  India). 
Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey. 

China. — Mr.  Sz«,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Huo, 
Mr.  Hwang,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — ^Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Gamier,  Mr.  Duchfene. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Fileti,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Giannini. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

The  Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  E.  Moresco.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van 
Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Camer- 
lynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters). 

1.  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
fourteenth  meeting  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  on  December  8, 1921,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Root;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir 
Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for 
China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr. 
Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand ;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Alber- 
tini ;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hani- 
hara; for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer 
Beelaerts  van  Blokland;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt. 
Vasconcellos. 

3.  Secretaries  and  advisers  present  included  the  following:  For 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray;  for  Belgium,  Mr. 
le  Tellier,  Mr.  Cattier,  Mr.  Jadot ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Mau- 
rice Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China,  Mr.  Huo,  Mr.  Hwang,  Mr. 
Zee;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Garnier,  Mr. 
Duch&ne;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Air.  Fileti,  Mr.  Cora, 
Mr.  (liannini;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito;  for 
The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 
The  seci*otnry  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  present,  mv.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters) 
were  also  present. 

PAINTING  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  CONrERENCE, 

4.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  said  that  before  proceeding  to  the 
rojrular  business  before  the  committee  he  wished  to  raise  the  question 
of  having  a  grt^up  portrait  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference;  there 
was  a  distinguished  American  artist,  Mr.  Johansen,  who,  according  to 
the  information  which  had  been  received,  was  the  best  man  available, 
anil  who  was  anxious  to  paint  the  picture;  he  desired  individual  sit- 
tinsrs;  there  was  no  contract  between  Mr.  Johansen  and  the  American 
(lovornnient,  but,  if  the  delefirates  were  willing  to  give  him  the  sittings 
det^ired,  there  was  no  objection. 
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MOEB  TIME  TO  BE  GIVEN  SXTBOOMMITTESS, 

5.  The  chairman  then  said  he  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a 
creat  deal  of  work  to  be  done  outside  the  committee  in  the  Sino- 
Japanese  conversations  remrding  Shantung  and  by  the  various  sub- 
committees, particularly  the  subcommittee  on  draft,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  quicker  progress  might  be  made  if  more  opportunity  were 

S'ven  to  the  subcommittees  to  get  on  with  their  work.  He  suggested, 
eref ore,  that  it  would  conduce  to  progress  if  the  committee  neld  a 
short  meeting  and  adjourned  until  Saturday.  The  suggestion  received 
general  assent. 

6.  The  chairman  asked  whether  the  discussion  should  be  proceeded 
with. 

NO.  8  OF  CHINESE  FBOPOSALS. 

Mr.  Koo  read  point  3  of  the  Chinese  proposals  as  follows : 

^'  With  a  view  to  strengthening  mutual  confidence  and  maintaining 
peace  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East,  the  powers  agree  not  to  conclude 
between  themselves  any  treaty  or  agreement  directly  affecting  China 
or  the  general  peace  in  these  regions  without  previously  notifying 
China  and  giving  to  her  an  opportunity  to  participate." 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  the  essential  principle  laid  down  therein  was  that 
the  Chinese  Government  should  have  previous  notification  of  the 
negotiation  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  which  would  affect  Chinese 
interests. 

ACTeements  had  in  the  past  frequently  been  made  relating  to  the 
Far  East  or  to  China  particularlv  without  participation  on  the  part  of 
China  or  previous  notice  to  the  Chinese  Government.  In  agree- 
ments of  this  kind  the  nations  concerned  were  presumably  disposing 
of  rights  and  interests  belonging  to  them  or  were  giving  mutuiQ 
promises  with  regard  to  action  which  they  would  take  or  from 
which  they  would  abstain.  Taking  any  one  of  these  agreements  by 
itself  it  might  be  argued  that  its  subject  matter  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  rights,  interests,  and  actions  of  the  parties  to  tne  agree- 
ment. 

These  a^^reements,  he  said,  fell  roughly  into  two  divisions,  the  one 
being  in  the  nature  of  mutual  engagements  to  abstain  from  certain 
action  in  special  parts  of  China,  the  other  being  engagements  for 
mutual  assistance  in  support  of  the  general  interests  of  all  foreign 
powers  in  China  or  of  the  special  interests  claimed  by  the  parties  to 
the  agreement. 

As  to  these  treaties  and  agreements,  Mr.  Koo  said  he  felt  that  they 
were  all  so  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  the 
complete  enumeration  of  them  or  specific  illustrations  would  be 
unnecessary. 

The  first  kind  of  agreements  usually  was  in  the  nature  of  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  one  contracting  party  not  to  seek  any  rail- 
way concessions  in  one  part  of  China  in  return  for  a  similar  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  parties  not  to  seek  railway  con- 
cessions in  another  part  of  China. 

At  first  it  might  seem  as  if  a  nation  were  within  its  rights  in 
promising  another  to  forego  certain  opportunities  within  a  specific 
region.    But  any  deeper  examination  of  this  matter  would  imme- 
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diately  show  that  there  were  a  great  many  objections  to  such  a  metho^I 
of  arranging  the  action  of  one  nation  upon  the  territory  of  an- 
other. In  the  first  place,  it  involved  an  incipient  national  monopoly 
or  preference  withm  the  region  affected,  because  the  nation  wnich 
had  secured  a  promise  of  abstention  from  one  power  would  then  pro- 
ceed with  efforts  to  secure  a  similar  promise  from  others.  Thus  by 
the  making  .of  only  one  agreement  two  nations  would  be  backing  a 
system  of  artificial  limitation  of  economic  activities. 

The  rights  of  China  were  involved  both  because  she  must  wish 
that  all  the  parts  of  her  territory  should  be  open  on  equal  terms,  or 
on  such  terms  as  she  herself  should  determine,  to  foreign  capitalists* 
merchants,  and  residents.  As  soon  as  such  treaties  as  the  above  were 
made,  without  consultation  with  China,  her  territory  was  divided 
into  distinct  spheres  for  foreign  enterprise.  To  this  she  could  by 
no  means  be  indifferent. 

The  other  group  of  treaties  dealt  with  the  safeguarding  and  de- 
fending of  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  in  the  Far  East,  in- 
cluding or  specially  mentioning  China. 

These  all  had  one  or  more  of  the  following  three  features: 

(1)  A  declai-ation  that  the  contracting  parties  had  a  special  in- 
terest in  having  order  and  a  pacific  state  of  things  guaranteed  in 
the  regions  of  China  adjacent  to  the  territories  where  the  contract- 
ing powers  had  rights  of  sovereignty,  protection,  or  occupation,  and 
an  engagement  to  support  each  other  for  assuring  peace  and  security 
in  these  regions ;  or 

(2)  A  declaration  to  support  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
China  and  the  maintenance  of  the  open  door  for  foreign  commerce 
and  to  aid  each  other  for  the  defense  of  the  contracting  parties' 
special  interests  in  said  regions ;  or 

(3)  The  recognition  by  one  contracting  power  that,  since  propin- 
quity creates  special  relations,  the  other  contracting  power  had  spe- 
cial interests  in  China. 

It  was  clear  that  any  one  of  the  foregoing  three  features  must  be 
of  vital  interest  to  China.  The  assurance  of  peace  and  order  in 
any  part  of  Chinese  territory  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  China 
herself.  The  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  China  touched  the  supreme  rights  of  China.  As  to  the 
rcognition  of  propinquity  as  creating  special  interests  in  China,  it 
was  equally  obvious  that  such  recognition  could  not  be  valid,  be- 
cause special  interests  on  Chinese  territory  could  not  be  created 
without  the  consent  of  China,  and  China  had  always  contested  the 
smmdness  of  the  doctrine  of  propinquity. 

The  effect  of  all  such  treaties  and  agreements  had  been  to  maintain 
in  China  conditions  which  intimately  affected  the  rights,  prosi>ects, 
and  liberty  of  action  of  China  herself. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  Chinese  Government  had  an 
equitable  right  to  be  consulted  in  all  agi^eements  which  dealt  with, 
or  pretended  to  deal  with,  the  general  situation  in  the  Far  East,  in- 
cluding China.  Even  if  such  treaties  were  animated  by  an  entirely 
friendly  spirit  toward  China,  yet  their  bearing  was  such  that  they 
might  involve  consequences  which  would  result  in  limitation  on 
Chinese  freedom  of  action:  even  such  treaties,  therefore,  should  not 
be  made  without  consultation  with  China. 
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It  mi^ht^  of  course,  be  said  that  China,  not  being  a  party  to  such 
treaties,  need  in  no  way  recognize  them  nor  consider  herself  bound 
by  any  of  their  provisions.  That  was  legally  true.  But  the  political 
effect  produced  by  a  group  of  such  treaties,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
spheres  of  influence,  tended  so  to  modify  the  political  and  economic 
situation  in  China  that  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment would  succeed  in  preserving  its  liberty  of  action.  Should  recog- 
nition be  given  to  the  practice  that  China  need  not  be  consulted,  the 
total  results  of  a  group  of  such  cases  must  be  examined.  In  that 
case  it  was  plain  that  vital  interests  of  China  would  be  affected,  and 
that  the  nature  of  activities  and  interests  within  China  would  be 
deteimined  entirely  by  the  action  of  outside  powers.  The  Chinese 
Government  would  then  find  itself  obliged  to  move  along  grooves 
laid  down  by  others  without  having  once  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
sisting upon  her  own  life  needs  as  seen  by  herself. 

It  must  therefore  be  concluded  that  though  an  individual  agree- 
ment might,  on  the  face  of  it,  concern  only  the  action  of  outside 
powers,  if  that  action  related  to  China,  the  Chinese  Government 
coulc!  not  remain  imliffeient  to  it,  because  of  the  effect  which  the 
continued  practice  of  making  agreements  of  this  land  would  have 
upon  the  liberty  of  movement  and  the  development  of  the  Chinese 
(fovernment  and  the  nation  itself. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that,  if  none  of  his  colleacriies  desired  to  s[)eak 
immediately,  he  would  give  utterance  informally  to  his  first  thou<xhts 
on  Mr.  Koo's  remarks.  With  the  broad  aspirations  expressecl  by 
Mr.  Koo  all  must  be  in  svmpathy.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  discussion 
on  China's  affairs  proved  the  desire  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
abnormal  conditions  existing  in  China,  and  to  bring  relations  with 
China  into  that  normal  course  of  policy  which  regulates  the  relations 
between  civilized  states.  He  was  not  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Koo's 
method  was  the  best  means  of  achieving  this.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant ])assages  in  Mr.  Koo's  speech  had  referred  to  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. So  far  as  (Jreat  Britain  was  concerned,  spheres  of  interest 
were  things  of  the  past.  The  British  Government  had  not  the  slight- 
est wish  to  prolong  a  situation  which,  so  far  as  tliey  were  concerned, 
had  been  explicitly  abandoned.  *  A  better  way  of  dealing:  with  the 
matter  was  to  make  clear  what  had  already  been  implicitlv,  if  not 
explicitly,  indicated,  namely,  to  declare  that  no  one  wislunl  to  per- 
petuate either  the  system  of  spheres  of  interest  or  the  international 
understandings  on  which  they  depended. 

How  did  spheres  of  interest  come  into  existence?  Because,  at  a 
certain  period  of  Russian  and  (ierman  aggression  in  China,  other 
powers,  in  onler  to  prevent  China  from  being  cut  up  before  their 
eyes,  had  to  do  for  each  other  what  China  could  not  do  for  herself. 
In  China's  interest,  as  well  rs  in  their  own,  they  had  to  guard  against 
their  exclusion  from  legitimate  opportunities  of  enterprise.  This 
was  due  not  so  much  to  their  own  policy  as  to  China's  want  of 
policy;  not  in  consequence  of  their  own  strength,  but  of  Cliina's 
weakness.  Mr.  Balfour  thought  it  was  the  hope  of  all  those  present 
to  place  China  in  a  positicm  to  defend  her  interests,  to  protect  her 
neutrality,  and  no  longer  to  be  the  prey  of  acquisitive  powers.  He 
did  not  Ihink  that  this  end  was  likely  to  be  attained  by  adopting 
the  broad  principles  proposed  by  the  Chinese  delegation,  but  rather 
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by  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  China  one  by  one,  as  the 
committee  were  actually  doing,  e.  g.,  in- their  dealings  with  such  ques- 
tions as  spheres  of  interest,  post  offices,  extraterritoriality,  etc.  That 
was  likely  to  be  a  most  useful  and  fruitful  method.  Another  method, 
which  ought  to  be  still  more  fruitful,  must  be  dependent  on  China 
herself.  All  that  the  conference  could  do  was  to  see  that  no  undue 
limitations,  no  limitations  which  were  not  necessitated  by  the  facts 
of  the  situation,  were  placed  on  China's  sovereign  independence,  and 
to  give  all  the  help  in  its  power  toward  the  creation  of  a  pure  and 
vigorous  administration.  He  could  not  see  that  the  position  was 
helped  by  the  principle  proposed  by  the  Chinese  delegation,  which 
went  a  good  deal  beyond  any  existing  principle  of  international  law. 
The  term  employed,  namely,  "The  Pacific  and  Far  East,"  was  as 
broad  as  the  Pacific  itself.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  powers 
represented  at  the  table  would  accept  it,  more  especially  as  China 
was  not  in  possession  of  material  forces  to  enable  her  to  carry  out  any 

Kolicy  outside  her  own  frontier.  He  asked  if  it  had  occurred  to 
[r.  Koo  that  his  principle  involved  a  limitation  of  the  treaty-making 
rights  of  powers  which  could  hardly  be  accepted.  Mr.  Balfour  then 
read  the  following  extract: 

"  The  Powers  agree  not  to  conclude  between  themselves  any  treaty 
or  agreement  directly  affecting  China  on  the  general  plan  m  these 
regions  without  previously  notifying  China  and  giving  her  an  op- 
portunity to  participate." 

Translated  into  international  languagcthis  would  prevent  France 
and  Belgium  from  entering  into  a  defensive  treaty  of  any  kind  with- 
out consulting  Germany.  Such  a  limitation  could  not  be  accepted 
All  agreed  that  treaties  had  been  entered  into  not  only  in  regani  to 
C^hina  but  also  to  other  nations  which  reflected  no  credit  on  those 
who  had  conclude<l  them.  For  this  evil  the  great  remedy  was 
publicity.  Most  of  the  nations  represented  at  this  conference  were 
members  of  the  I^eague  of  Nations  and  were  bound  under  article 
18  of  the  covenant  to  register  their  treaties  with  the  league,  which 
was  under  an  obligation  to  publish  them.  The  United  States  of 
America  was  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  its  Con- 
stitution necessitated  wide  publicity  in  regard  to  treaties.  .  Hence, 
all  the  powers  to  which  Mr.  Koo  referred  were  bound  to  make  their 
treaties  public  and  give  them  the  widCvSt  notoriety.  That  was  the 
real  protection  for  China.  The  whole  world  would  become  the  judge 
of  future  treaties.  He  would  therefore  ask  his  Chinese  friends  not  to 
press  the  committee  to  adopt  the  resolution  under  discussion,  but  to 
deal  Avith  particular  evils,  as  the  conference  was  doing.  Mr.  Bal- 
four then  quoted  the  first  of  the  resolutions  drafted  by  Mr.  Soot 
and  adopted  bv  the  committee  on  November  21,  1921: 

'"To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the  territorial 
and  administrative  integrity  of  China." 

This  resolution,  if  sincerely  carried  out,  would  do  all  that  the 
too  wiile  proposal  made  l)y  Mr.  Koo  could  effect,  without  raising  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  his  scheme. 

The  chairman  said  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words  and  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions,  in  order  to  find  a  point  upon  which  the  committee 
might  agree.  He  was  sure  that  all  imderstood  the  deep  concern 
which  had  prompted  the  proposal  of  the  Chinese  delegation  and 
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that  there  was  general  sympathy  with  China  in  her  desire  that 
there  should  be  no  engagements  of  any  character  interfering  with 
the  establishment  of  a  sound,  stable,  and  efficient  government  in 
China;  but  note  must  be  taken  of  actual  conditions.  The  question 
was,  therefore,  how  could  aid  be  rendered  most  effectually  in  the 
light  of  present  circumstances.  The  committee  had  agreed  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  Boot  resolution  '^To  provide  the  fullest 
and  most  unembarrassed  opportunity  to  China  to  develop  and  main- 
tain for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  government;"  that  was  not 
only  a  pledge  but,  he  believed,  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact 
that  China  alone  could  develop  and  maintain  an  effective  and  stable 
government.  This  could  not  be  done  by  others — China  must  do 
It  herself,  but  other  Governments  could  afford  her  the  opportunity 
and  possibility  of  doing  so.  But  there  must  be  patience;  develop- 
ment in  China  is  an  age-long  process.  The  hurrying  peoples  must 
be  patient,  for  the  matter  could  never  be  workea  out  by  coercion 
or  by  rousing  the  passive  resistance  of  the  Chinese  people  against 
interference  in  their  public  affairs.  There  was  no  wish  to  interfere 
while  waiting,  but  there  was  a  wish  to  aid. 

This,  he  said,  was  the  spirit  of  the  conference.  The  powers  con- 
cerned were  most  anxious  to  help  and  to  assist  this  legitimate  aspira- 
tion. And  the  opportunity  was  one  which  could  not  be  conserved  by 
any  action  that  took  advantage  of  China's  plight. 

If  that  were  the  spirit,  discussion  of  the  specific  question  presented 
in  paragraph  No.  1  of  the  Boot  resolution  might  be  taken  up.  It  had 
been  agreed  to  respect  the  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  China  and 
this  naturally  implied  agreement  by  China  to  respect  the  integrity  of 
other  powers.  Each  power  should  be  free  to  make  the  agreements 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  proper  interests;  any  general 
proposition  going  so  far  as  to  derogate  or  limit  the  right  to  make 
agreements  relative  to  fundamental,  legitimate  interests  would  be 
one  not  easily  defended. 

The  chairman  then  observed  that  there  might  be  treaties  affecting 
China  not  adverse  to  China,  but  it  could  be  said  that  there  would  be 
no  secret  engagements.  Mr.  Balfouif  had  quite  properly  said  that 
the  other  Governments  here  represented  were  hound  not  to  make  such 
engagements  and  that  the  (irovernment  of  the  United  States  could  not. 
More  than  that  could  be  done,  however ;  there  could  be  recorded  an 
expression  of  a  desire  to  l)e  helpful  to  China  in  the  preservation  of 
the  legitimate  field  of  her  administrative  autonomy  and  a  reassertion, 
in  connection  with  paragraph  No.  1  of  the  Boot  resolution,  of  the 
determination  to  do  notliing  in  derogation  of  the  sovcreigntv,  inde- 
l^endence,  and  territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China. 

Therefore,  if  there  were  em]x)died  in  the  resolution  relating  to 
treaties  the  principles  underlying  the  Chinese  proposal  and  an  ex- 
pression of  the  intention  to  do  nothing  in  derogation  of  these  princi- 
ples and  to  make  no  treaties  or  engagements  in  derogation  of  the 
sovereignty  and  administrative  integrity  of  China,  all  that  China 
desired  would  be  attained  without  the  committee  being  led  into  a 
discussion  of  the  theoretical  freedom  of  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  chairman  therefore  suggested  that  the  Chinese  delegation  ad- 
vance some  qualitication  of  their  proposal  which  would  permit  the 
matter  to  be  discussed  in  that  sense. 
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Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  he  had  very  little  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Bal- 
four had  so  ably  stated.  He  only  desired  to  make  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Japanese  delegation  clear  by  saying  a  few  words.  The  Japa* 
nese  delegation  believed  that  the  sovereign  nations  had  the  right 
of  concluding  any  treaty  or  agreement  between  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  with  the  growing  influence  of  public  opinion  and  of  in- 
ternational law,  it  was  daily  becoming  evident  that,  should  a  treaty 
or  agreement  prove  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  world  or  violative 
of  the  rights  of  third  powers,  it  was  bound  to  fall  by  itself  under  the 
strong  pressure  of  popular  condemnation,  if  not  on  account  of  acti(Mi 
taken  against  it  by  the  aggrieved  parties,  either  through  direct  diplo- 
matic representation  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  of  which  China  was  a  member.  But  an  engagement  by  the 
powers  under  the  formula  now  proposed  by  China  would  operate  as 
a  serious  limitation  upon  their  sovereign  right  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Japanese  delegation,  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  he  ventured  to  suggest  a  resolution  as  a 
means  of  surmounting  the  difficulty.  After  recalling  the  terms  of  the 
four  resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee  on  November  21,  he  sug- 
gested that  to  these  should  be  added  a  fifth,  as  follows : 

"  To  enter  into  no  treaty,  agreement,  arrangement,  or  understand- 
ing, either  with  one  another  or  individually  or  collectively,  with  any 
other  power  or  powers  which  would  infringe  or  impair  the  principles 
which  they  have  herein  declared." 

The  chairman  remarked  that  Sir  Auckland  Geddes'  draft  resolution 
was  a  specific  proposal  containing  the  pith  of  what  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation desired  to  present. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  the  Chinese  delegation  realized  the  importance 
attached  to  sovereign  rights  by  every  nation  and  considered  it  very 
natural  for  their  colleagues  on  the  committee  to  wish  to  safeguard 
these  rights  so  far  as  possible.  In  fact,  in  submitting  the  third  Chi- 
nese proposal  that  morning  this  same  thought  had  been  in  their 
minds,  and  they  urged  its  adoption  mainly  because  they  felt  it  would 
contribute  to  mutual  confidence  and  friendly  relations  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  that  very  important  region,  the  Far  East^ 
It  was  perfectly  true,  as  had  been  stated,  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
China  must  come  from  China  herself.  The  treaty  powers,  as  the 
chairman  had  observed,  could  conserve  to  China  the  opportunity  of 
independence  and  the  freedom  to  develop  herself  and,  just  for  this 
reason,  they  should  put  an  end  to  their  practice  of  making  agree- 
ments concerning  China  which  diminished  and  impaired  the  oppor- 
tunity for  China  to  develop  herself  and  rendered  ineffective  the 
f rienillv  help  and  assistance  which  they  desired  to  give  her. 

Mr.  ivoo  said  Mr.  Balfour  had  referred  to  another  important 
point,  namely,  publicity.  Even  to  this  day,  Mr.  Koo  continued, 
Cliina  knew  only  vaguely  that  treaties  existed  concerning  her  to 
whi(  h  she  was  not  a  party  and.  the  contents  of  which  she  did  not 
know:  the  secrecy  of  these  treaties  was  a  cause  of  additional  con- 
cern, lie  was  glad  to  feel  that  the  observations  of  his  colleagues 
had  clarified  the  question  under  discussion.  In  reference  to  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes'  proposal,  Mr.  Koo  said  that  the  delegates  of 
China  found  that  it  would  meet  to  a  considerable  extent  the  purpose 
thev  had  in  mind;  he  wished  to  suggest,  however,  the  addition  of 
a  clause  precluding  the  possibility  of  keeping  other  engagements 
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secret  since  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  publicity  for  all 
treaties. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Hanihara  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  public  opinion  at  the  present  time ;  but  how- 
ever searching  it  might  be,  it  was  difBcult  for  its  force  to  make  itself 
felt,  if  the  terms  of  treaties  were  not  all  made  known.  In  closing, 
Mr.  Koo  again  suggested  an  additional  clause  safeguarding  the  pub- 
licity of  such  instruments  as  did  not  fall  within  the  category  indi- 
cated by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes'  proposal  by  providing  for  their  pub- 
lication under  the  proposed  article. 

Mr.  Root  said  he  hoped  his  friend  Mr.  Koo  would  not  permit  the 
better  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  good ;  Sir  Auckland  Oeddes's  Kesolution 
had  several  advantages;  one  of  which  was  that  it  was  a  protection 
to  every  Government  against  the  pressure  of  its  own  nationals  to 
get  things  they  ought  not  to  have;  every  Government  knew  this 
pressure  of  private  interests  going  beyond  the  better  trained  and 
broader  view  of  the  Government  itSelf. 

There  was  an  old  English  nursery  rhyme  which  ran  "  Leg  over 
leg  the  dog  went  to  Dover."  He '  suggested  that  the  committee 
follow  this  example  and  nail  down  the  good  thing  within  its  reach : 
the  question  of  publicity  could  better  be  dealt  with  when  the  com- 
mittee took  up  the  question  of  spheres  of  influence.  In  regard  t* 
this  latter  question,  Air.  Boot  believed  that  Mr.  Balfour's  statement 
that  morning  had  created  a  new  situation  in  regard  to  spheres  of  in- 
fluence; it  was,  he  said,  the  most  public,  open,  positive  declaration 
that  had  come  to  his  notice ;  he  recalled  correspondence  between  the 
United  States  and  (ireat  Britain  a  few  years  ago  when  Mr.  Balfour 
himself,  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  taken  the  position  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  give  up  certain  exclusive  rights,  confirmed 
by  agreements  with  China,  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  British 
sphere,  in  the  valley  of  the  Yangtze,  because  other  nations  held 
rights  to  their  spheres,  and  as  long  as  British  subjects  were  excluded 
from  them  Great  Britain  could  not  surrender  her  own  rights;  that 
stage  had  now  been  passed,  and  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to  define 
and  make  clear  the  new  position.  The  question  of  publicity  would 
inevitably  be  taken  care  of,  but  that  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  what  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  suggested. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  then  the  correspond- 
ence of  1917,  to  which  Mr.  Boot  had  referred,  as  it  was  of  very  little 
immediate  relevance  to  the  question.  It  was,  however,  worth  while 
for  him  to  state,  in  order  that  it  mig'ht  appear  on  the  records  of  the 
committee,  that  on  October  31,  1921,  the  parliamentary  undersecre- 
tary of  the  foreign  office  had  made  the  following  declaration  in  the 
House  of  Commons: 

"  The  policy  of  spheres  of  influence  in  China  has  been  superseded 
bv  one  of  international  cooperation,  and  the  further  development  of 
this  policy  will  no  doubt  form  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at 
Washington." 

The  chairman  then  inquired  whether  the  committee  was  ready  to 
act  in  regard  to  the  fifth  article,  which  was  proposed  to  \ye  added  to 
the  statement  of  principles  in  the  resolution  adopted  on  Noveml)er  21. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that,  with  all  respect  to  the  sponsor  of  the 
proposal  and  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Root,  he  regretted  that 
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he  was  not  quite  ready  to  agree.  It  was  not  that  Japan  had  any 
thought  of  entering  into  an^  treaty,  a^eement,  arrangement,  or 
understanding  which  might  infringe  or  impair  the  sovereignty  of 
China ;  the  reason  he  had  in  mind  was  that,  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  ^'  Root  Resolutions,"  agreement  had  been  reached  ^^  to  respect  the 
sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the  territorial  and  administrative 
integrity  or  China,"  and  inasmuch  as  the  committee  had  given  ex- 
pression to  this  principle  he  could  not  conceive  how  any  of  the 
powers  represented  here  would  enter  into  any  treaty  contravening 
it.  The  adoption  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes's  formula  seemed  not  only 
unnecessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  principle  embodied  in  it  had 
already  been  stated  most  clearly  in  the  first  item  of  the  Root  resolu- 
tion, but  what  he  was  most  afraid  of  was  that  it  might  weaken  the 
force  of  that  resolution. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Hanihara  continued,  according  to  its 
present  form,  all  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  resolution  were  to 
be  bound  in  their  activity  by  the  formula,  whereas  China  would  be 
left  free  to  enter  into  whatever  treaties  or  other  arrangements  she 
desired ;  in  this  connection  he  wished  to  refer  back  to  China's  history 
and  to  point  out  that  on  several  occasions  China  had  entered  into 
agreements  with  various  countries  which  had  resulted  in  placing 
limitations  on  her  own  administrative  integrity  and  had  been  the 
cause  of  many  difficulties  in  her  foreign  relations. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Hanihara  continued,  if  the  formula  under 
consideration  were  adopted,  the  criticism  might  be  incurred  that  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  resolution 
were  subject  to  limitations. 

As  concerned  the  question  of  publicity,  Mr.  Hanihara  said  that 
article  18  of  the'covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  he  quoted, 
specifically  stated  that  all  treaties  and  agreements  entered  into  by 
members  of  the  league  were  to  be  registered  with  the  league  as  soon 
as  possible  and  were  thereafter  to  be  published ;  this,  Mr.  Hanihara 
believed,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  formula  under  consideration 
sufficiently  and  effectively. 

The  chairman  said  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Hanihara  seemed  in  sub- 
stance to  be  that  the  adoption  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes's  proposal  was 
unnecessary  because  it  was  already  covered  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  "Root  resolution,"  and  that  by  adopting  it  the  powers  were 
wcnkeninc:  its  force.  This  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hanihara 
was,  the  chairman  thought,  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  statement 
contained  in  the  proposal  under  discussion  was  a  specific  application 
of  the  broad  principle  already  adopted.  It  was  triie,  the  cnairman 
thought,  that  the  proposal  uncler  discussion  was  implied  in  what  had 
already  been  said,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  powers  were  weak> 
ening  the  principle  by  accepting  a  specific  application  which  would 
emphasize  their  point  and  make  effective  that  general  principle.  It 
was  therefore  a  question  whether  the  committee  considered  this 
necessary.  The  T'^nited  States  (Jovernment  gave  its  assent  because  it 
l>elieved  it  a  useful  and  definite  statement  of  a  general  principle. 

Mr.  Viviani  stated  that  he  had  two  reasons  for  supporting  the 
proposal  of  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
American  delegation. 

In  the  fii*st  place,  even  if  the  proposed  addition  was  not  needed, 
it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  in  diplomatic  and  legal  docu- 
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The  resolution  was  then  put  to  a  vote,  each  delegation  being  poUed, 
and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

It  was  decided  that  the  statement  to  the  press  should  consist  of 
such  remarks  made  during  the  discussion  by  the  members  of  the 
various  delegations  as  they  should  communicate  to  the  secretary 
general. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Saturday,  December  10,  1921, 
at  11  a.  m. 


7IPTEENTH  MEETING— MONDAY,  DECEMBEB  12,  1921,  AT  11  A.  M. 

FBESENT. 

United  States, — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Boot.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium. — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Le  Tellier, 
Mr.  Cattier,  Mr.  Jadot. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New 
Zealand),  Mr  Sastri  (for  India),  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

Chincu — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  M. 
T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hoo,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Garnier,  Mr.  Duchene. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Filoti,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Giannini. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

The  Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beolaerts 
van  Blokland,  Jonkheer,  J.  C.  A.  Everwijn.  Accompanied  by  Jonk- 
heer van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  iSecretary  General,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cresson. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpretere. 

The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
fifteenth  meeting  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  on  December  12,  19'21,  at  11  a.  m. 

There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Root;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier:  for  the  Britisl) 
Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Senator 
Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr. 
Sastri  (for  India);  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang:  for 
France,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand:  for  Italv  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Albertino:  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince 
Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karne- 
l^eek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  J.  C.  A.  Everwijn: 
for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

Secretaries  and  Advisors  present  included  the  following:  For  thr 
United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurrav:  for  Ik^Igiuin,  Mr.  I^ 
Tellier,  Mr.  Cattier,  Mr.  Jadot:  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey.  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hoo,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z. 
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tion  merely  "to  enter  into  no  treaty,  agreement,  arrangement  or 
understanding,"  but  should  include  an  undertaking  "to  take  no 
step."  He  did  not  rise  to  oppose  the  resolution  but  he  himself 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  omit  it,  or,  if  it  were  adopted,  to 
extend  its  scope. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  he  thought  the  additional  statement  was  un* 
necessary  but  was  most  afraid  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  some  doubt 
might  arise  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  sincerity  behind  the  prin< 
ciples  adopted.  He  was  not  against  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tion but  thought  it  might  weaken  the  force  of  the  principle  alreadv 
adopted.  Furthermore,  he  thought  that,  if  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  s 
formula  was  to  be  adopted,  it  was  necessary  and  just  that  China 
should  be  a  party  to  it  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  so  worded  that  China  also  was  bound  in  her  actions 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  powers  concerned,  and,  further, 
that  the  resolution,  if  it  was  to  be  adopted,  should  not  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  "  Root  Resolutions  "  but  should  stand  as  a  separate  reso- 
lution. 

Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek  said  he  personally  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  of  the  British  ambassador  for  the  reasons  given  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  himself  and  those  advanced  by  Mr.  V iviani.  He 
asked  whether  it  would  not  be  opportune  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  drafting  committee  and  in  this  connection  called  attention  to 
two  points: 

(1)  The  statement  of  principles  to  which  a  fifth  was  about  to  be 
added  was  intended  as  a  working  basis  for  this  conference,  not  as 
the  text  of  a  final  agreement. 

(2)  The  question  had  arisen  as  to  whether  and  in  what  measure 
the  resolution  would  be  open  for  the  accession  of  Powers  not  rep- 
resented there. 

The  drafting  committee  might  well  examine,  Jonkheer  van  Karne- 
beek thought,  the  primary  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  might  present  a  text  in  which  the  present  proposal  should 
be  inserted,  and  might  also  consider  the  position  of  the  other  powers. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hani- 
hara was  of  considerable  importance;  China  should  not  be  left  free 
to  make  treaties  with  other  powers  in  derogation  of  the  principles 
adopted,  and  this  raised  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  includ- 
ing China  with  the  other  eight  powers;  Mr.  Hanihara's  objections 
could  be  met  by  including  China  in  the  resolution  and  by  adopting 
it  as  wholly  separate  from  the  resolutions  adopted  on  November  21. 
He  asked  whether  further  discussion  was  desired  and  said  that  the 
United  States  assented  to  the  resolution,  with  the  modifications  he 
had  suggested,  as  follows: 

"That  the  powers  attending  this  conference,  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, to  wit,  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British 
Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  and  Por- 
tugal declare  that  it  is  their  intention  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty, 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  understanding,  either  with  one  another, 
or  individually  or  collectively  with  any  power  or  powers,  which 
would  infringe  or  impair  the  principles  which  have  been  declared 
by  the  resolution  adopted  November  21  by  this  committee." 
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The  resolution  was  then  put  to  a  vote,  each  delegation  being  polled, 
and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

It  was  decided  that  the  statement  to  the  press  should  consist  of 
such  remarks  made  during  the  discussion  by  the  members  of  the 
various  delegations  as  they  should  communicate  to  the  secretary 
general. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Saturday,  December  10,  1921, 
at  11  a.  m. 


PIFTEENTH  MEETINGK-MOKDAT,  DECEMBEB  18,  IMl,  AT  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Vmted  States. — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium. — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Le  Tellier, 
Mr.  Cattier.  Mr.  Jadot. 

British  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New 
Zealand),  Mr  Sastri  (for  India),  Accompanied  by  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson. 

China. — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  M. 
T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hoo,  Mr.  Zee. 

France. — Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  Garnier,  Mr.  Duchene. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Filoti,  Mr.  Cora,  Mr.  Giannini. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Ilanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

Th^  Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Jonkheer,  J.  C.  A.  Everwijn.  Accompanied  by  Jonk- 
heer van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portuqal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  iSecretary  General,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cresson. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpretei's. 

The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
fifteenth  meeting  in  the  Columbus  Boom  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  on  December  12.  19*21,  at  11  a.  m. 

There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Tx)dge,  Mr.  Root;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier:  for  the  British 
Empire,  Mr,  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Senator 
Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr. 
Sastri  (for  India);  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang;  for 
France,  Mr.  Viviani,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Ju&serand ;  for  Italy  Senator 
Schanzer,  Senator  Albertino:  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Print'c 
Tokugawa,  Mr.  Ilaniluira;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karne- 
beek, Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  J.  C.  A.  Everwijn; 
for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

Secretaries  and  Advisors  present  included  the  following:  For  the 
I'nited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurrav;  for  I^lginni,  Mr.  I^ 
Tellier,  Mr.  Cattier,  Mr.  Jadot:  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson:  for  China,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hoo,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z. 
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Tvau,  Mr.  Zee ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Massigli,  Mr.  (Tamier« 
Mr.  Duchene;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Field,  Mr. 
Cora,  Mr.  Giaimini;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito; 
for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angel- 
ino.  The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Cresson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpre- 
ters) were  also  present. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  asked  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  post  offices  in  China. 

Senator  I>)dge  then  read  the  following  resolution  which  had  been 
adopted  November  28  : 

RESOLUTION. 

^  "A.  Recognizing  the  justice  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  secure  the  abolition  of  foreign  postal  agencies  in 
China,  save  or  except  in  leased  territories  or  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  treaty,  it  is  resolved: 

"(1)  The  four  powers  having  such  postal  agencies  agree  to  their 
abandonment  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  an  efficient  Chinese  postal  service  is  maintained ; 

(b)  That  an  assurance  is  «^ven  by  the  Chinese  Government  that 
they  contemplate  no  change  in  the  present  postal  administration  so 
far  as  the  status  of  the  foreim  codirector  general  is  concerned. 

"(2)  To  enable  China  andthe  powers  concerned  to  make  the  neces- 
sary  dispositions,  this  arrangement  shall  come  into  force  and  effect 
not  later  than 

^'  B.  Pending  the  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign  postal  agencies, 
the  four  powers  concerned  severally  undertake  to  afford  full  facilities 
to  the  Chinese  customs  authorities  to  examine  in  those  agencies  all 
postal  matter  (excepting  ordinary  letters,  whether  registered  or  not, 
which  upon  external  examination  appear  plainly  to  contain  only 
written  matter)  passing  through  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  they  contain  articles  which  are  dutiable  or  contraband  or 
which  otherwise  contravene  the  customs  regulations  or  laws  of 
China." 

Senator  Lod^  stated  the  above  resolution  had  been  read,  amended* 
and  approved  m  the  full  commitlee,  but  the  date  had  been  left  open 
for  consideration  by  the  Japanese  Delegates;  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hanihara,  which  he  would  now  read : 

'^December  9,  1921. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  With  regard  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  foreign  postal 
agencies,  I  am  happy  to  inform,  you  that  my  Government  have  no 
objection  to  the  initiation  of  the' arrangement  as  from  the  date  in 
the  draft  resolution— that  is,  not  later  than  January  1,  1923. 

"In  announcing  this  agreement  of  my  Government,  I  am  instructetl 
to  state  before  the  committee  their  desire  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  efficient  Chinese  postal  sendee  substantially  to  the   following 

effect : 

"'Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  proposed  change  in  the 
postal  regime  in  China  can  not  fail  practically  to  affect  the  Japanese 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  nationals,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment wish  to  place  on  record  their  desire  that  a  suitable  number 
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of  experienced  Japanese  postal  officers  be  engaged  by  China,  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  postal  administration.  The  reason- 
ableness of  this  desire  will  readily  be  appreciated,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  powers  concerned  have  recognized  the  need  of  effective 
foreign  assistance  in  the  Chinese  postal  administration,  and  that  no 
less  than  70  British  subjects  and  20  Frenchmen  are  in  that  service, 
while  Japan  is  there  represented  by  only  two  experts.' " 

(Signed)  M.  Hanihaba. 

"Hon.  Hbnrt  Cabot  Lodge, 

^'Chairmain^  subcommittee  for  Foteiffn  Post  Offices  in  Chirui.^^ 

Senator  Lodge  said  that  the  acceptance  of  the  date,  January  1, 
1923,  by  the  Japanese  completed  the  resolution.  While  such  action 
would  be  but  a  formality,  he  thought  it  best  to  take  another  vote.  At 
the  same  time  he  called  attention  to  the  desires  expressed  by  the 
Japanese  Government  in  Mr.  Hanihara's  letter. 

The  chairman  asked  the  committee  whether  it  was  desired  to  dis- 
cuss or  to  vote  upon  the  question.    The  matter  was  put  to  vote. 

Mr.  Hanihara,  in  the  course  of  the  call,  referring  to  the  letter  read 
bv  Senator  Lodge,  said  he  wished  to  place  upon  record  certain 
cfianfi^es  desired  bv  his  Government.  In  place  of  the  words  "to  pro- 
mote" he  desireci  to  substitute  the  phrase  "in  the  interests  of 
efficiency."  Again,  in  the  closing  paragraph,  he  desired  to  substitute 
in  an  appropriate  place  the  phrase  "while  only  two  Japanese  experts 
are  employed." 

The  chairman  said  that  he  would  read  into  the  record  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  terms  of  their  letter,  and  that  so 
amended  it  Would  read: 

"Dear  Sir  :  With  regard  to  the  proposed  abolition  of  foreign  postal 
agencies,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  my  Government  have  no 
objection  to  the  initiation  of  the  arrangement  as  from  the  date  in 
the  draft  resolution — that  is  not  later  than  January  1,  1923. 

"In  announcing  this  agreement  of  mv  Government,  I  am  instructed 
to  state  before  the  committee  their  desire  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  efficient  Chinese  postal  service  substantially  to  the  following  effect : 

"'Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  proposed  change  in  the 
postal  regime  in  China  can  not  fail  practically  to  affect  the  Japanese 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  nationals,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
'emment  wish  to  place  on  record  their  desire  that  a  suitable  numl)er 
of  experienced  Japanese  postal  officers  be  engaged  by  China  in  the 
interest  of  the  efficiency  of  the  (^hinese  postal  administration.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  desire  will  readily  he  appreciated,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  powers  concerned  have  recognized  the  need  of 
effective  foreigrn  assistance  in  the  Chinese  posted  administration,  and 
that  no  less  than  70  British  subjects  and  20  Frenchmen  are  in  that 
service,  while  only  two  Japanese  experts  are  employed  in  it.'  '' 

Each  delegation  having  oeen  |)olled  and  ha\nng  assented,  the  rhair- 
man  declared  the  resolution,  with  the  date  January  1,  19-23,  inserted, 
to  have  been  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Viviani's  resoluticJn  with  i-espect  to  radio  communications  was 

then  read: 
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DRAFT  OF  A  310TI0N  REIiATINO  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  RADIO  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS IN  CHINA. 

December  7, 1921. 

"  Whereas  competition  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  wire- 
less stations  in  China,  far  from  bringing  about  the  creation  of  the 
necessary  radio  communications  between  China  and  the  other  coun- 
tries, has  on  the  contrary  produced  results  the  reverse  of  those  aimed 
at,  the  powers  represented  at  the  Washington  conference  consider 
that  this  competition  should  give  way  to  cooperation  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  China. 

"  Therefore,  it  is  decided  that  a  committee  shall  be  formed,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  interested  countries  and  of  China,  to  draw 
up  practical  recommendations  in  accordance  with  which  this  coopera- 
tion shall  be  accomplished  in  conformity  with  the  following  princi- 
ples : 

"  (1)  The  purpose  of  the  cooperation  should  not  be  to  favor  certain 
interests  at  the  expense  of  others  but  to  enable  China  to  obtain  radio 
communications  established  and  operated  as  much  in  its  own  interests 
as  in  that  of  the  public  of  all  countries  and  to  avoid  the  waste  of 
capital,  of  staff,  of  material,  and  of  wave  lengths. 

"(2)  To  this  end  China  should  be  enabled  to  possess,  as  soon  as 
possible,  radio  stations  with  all  the  latest  technical  improvements 
that  can  be  contributed  by  the  various  companies  of  the  countries 
which  are  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  radio  communications 
with  China. 

"(3)  Radio  communications  within  the  Chinese  territory  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Chinese  laws  and  the  external  radio  communications 
(between  China  and  other  countries)  shall  be  regulated  by  the  inter- 
national conventions  governing  such  matters. 

"(4)  The  Governments  of  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
shall  give  no  support  to  any  companv  or  any  person  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  above  principles  as  well  as  to  the  practical  rules  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 
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"(5)  The  rates  charged  for  radio  communications  shall  never  be 
higher  than  the  rates  for  communications  by  wire  or  by  cable  for 
equivalent  distances,  and  Government  and  press  messages  shall  bene- 
fit by  a  reduction  of  at  least  50  per  cent." 

Senator  Pearce  said  that  Mr.  Viviani's  resolutions  had  only  just 
been  circulated  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  realize  their  full 
purport.  He  drew  attention  in  particular  to  paragraph  2,  which  he 
proceeded  to  read,  as  follows: 

''  To  this  end  China  should  be  enabled  to  possess,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, radio  stations  with  all  the  latest  technical  improvements  that 
can  be  contributed  by  the  various  companies  of  the  countries  which 
are  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  radio  communications  with 
China." 

On  this  subject  Senator  Pearce  observed  that  he  understood  that 
certain  wireless  telegraph  companies  wei'e  already  interested,  and 
that  there  were  other  companies  which  might  l)e.    It  api)eared  pes- 
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sible  to  read  the  clause  as  confining  the  future  development  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  in  China  to  the  companies  already  interested.  Sena- 
tor Pearce  then  read  paragraph  4,  as  follows : 

"  The  Governments  of  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  preamble  shall 
give  no  support  to  any  company  or  to  any  person  who  does  not  con- 
form to  the  above  principles  as  well  as  to  the  practical  rules  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee." 

He  would  like  to  know  whether  the  intention  was  that  the  commit- 
tee should  confine  itself  to  arranging  cooperation  between  the  exist- 
ing companies,  or  if  it  was  to  be  taken  as  shutting  out  other  com- 
panies which,  with  the  assent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  might 
quite  probably  be  employed.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  resolu- 
tion recognized  a  monopoly  for  existing  companies  or  not. 

Mr.  Viviani  said  that  when  courteously  invited  by  the  chairman 
to  submit  a  proposal  for  a  resolution  on  the  subject  under  discussion, 
he  did  so  on  December  7.  He  had  previously  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  some  general  agreement  to  substitute  order  for  anarchy. 
Unless  this  were  promptly  done,  much  money  would  be  wasted,  ite 
said  that  he  believed  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment as  expressed  at  Versailles  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter. 
This  was  his  understanding  when  the  chairman  had  asked  him  to 
prepare  the  resolution  which  he  had  drafted  and  deposited  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  Mr.  Viviani  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  obvious  that  before 
a  detailed  consideration  of  the  matter  could  be  undertaken  it  would 
be  better  to  assert  general  principles  and  then  to  refer  it  to  the  com- 
mittee on  drafting.  He  also  desired  to  say  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  criticisms  made  by  Senator  Pearce.  No  monopoly, 
however,  was  intended.  With  respect  to  paragraph  (4)  he  desired 
to  explain  his  reasons  for  incorporating  it.  He  wished  to  save 
China  from  l)eing  invade<l  by  a  swarm  of  little  competing  com- 
panies. He  thought  the  alternative  lay  in  strengthening  the  present 
companies  and  enabling  them  to  offer  efficacious  service.  He  wished 
to  reassure  Senator  Pearce  on  this  point.  In  paragraph  (2)  he 
wished  to  refer  to  all  good  companies  who  might  desire  to  enter 
the  field.  Paragraph  (4)  referred  more  especially  to  large  com- 
panies. 

During  this  conference,  Mr.  Viviani  continue<l,  the  que^stion  of 
limitation  of  armament  had  been  considered;  unless  the  limitation 
of  wave  lengths  was  also  considered  within  a  short  time,  radio 
communication  in  the  world  would  come  to  a  standstill.  He  con- 
sidered that  some  expression  of  opinion  regarding  this  point  should 
l)e  made  and  proclaimed  bv  the  conference. 

Senator  Scnanzer  said  he  was  not  fully  prepared  to  discuss  the 
question,  but  Mr.  Viviani's  clear  and  definite  proposals  had  relieved 
him  from  taking  further  action.  He  had  l)elieved,  previously  to  Mr. 
Viviani's  statements,  that  j)aragraph  (2)  might  exclude  companies 
and  countries  not  now  exercising  rights  with  respect  to  radio  in- 
stallations in  China.  This  ambiguity  was  especially  indent  in  the 
English  text.  Now  Mr.  Viviani  s  clear-cut  explanations  had  dissi- 
pated  any  impression  of  this  kind.  This  matter  might  perhaps  be 
made  clearer  by  omitting  the  last  part  of  the  paragraph  referred  to 
beginning  witli  the  words  "  that  can  be  contributed  "  and  finishing 
with  the  words  **with  China."    If  this  suggestion  were  adopted,  he 
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would  like  to  associate  himself  with  Mr.  Viviani's  proposal  to  vote 
immediately  with  respect  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Viviani  declai^  he  was  ready  to  accept  Senator  Schanzers 
proposal. 

Mr.  Balfour  thought  it  perfectly  proper  that  the  present  conference 
should  attempt  to  introduce  order  into  chaos  in  regard  to  wireless 
telegraphy  in  China.  He  had  before  him  a  memorandum  on  the  sub> 
ject  of  concessions  for  wireless  telegraphy  made  by  China  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  to  different  companies.  Many  of  these  were  incon- 
sistent one  with  another,  and  the  waste  and  inefficiency  was  evidently 
considerable.  Speaking  for  himself,  and  he  thought  for  his  Govern- 
ment, he  would  like  to  see  all  future  concessions  made  on  what  he 
might  call  the  "  consortium  principle,"  by  means  of  which  coordina- 
tion would  be  effected,  Chinese  sovereignty  would  not  be  infringed, 
and  confusion  would  be  avoided.  But  neither  Mr.  Viviani  in  his 
memorandum,  nor  Senator  Schanzer  in  his  reference  to  it,  had  re- 
ferred to  existing  interests.  They  were  considerable  and  were  owned 
by  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
f)apan.  It  was  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  by  this  conference 
to  impair  the  legitimate  rights  of  existing  companies,  as  they  would 
be  interpreted  by  an  impartial  arbitrator.  The  committee  ought  not 
to  pass  any  resolution  ignoring  concessions  which  had  been  properly 
given  and  on  which  large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent.  As  re- 
gards the  method  by  which  this  question  should  be  dealt  with,  he 
felt  that  the  substance  of  the  resolution  went  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  drafting  committee,  though  he  always  welcomed  any  proposal 
to  give  a  wide  interpretation  to  its  fimction.  But  the  subject  of  this 
particular  resolution  could  hardly  be  examined  by  the  drafting  com- 
mittee, and  the  attempt  would  be  to  cast  on  it  a  burden  which  the 
committee  itself  would  be  the  first  to  reject  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Viviani's  memorandum  might  be  taken  as  a  starting  point  and  a 
draft  might  be  prepared  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  China's 
sovereign  rights,  and  the  coordination  of  the  existing  wireless  tele- 
graph system,  stating  that  new  developments  would  be  arranged  on 
the  consortium  principle,  and  that  when  the  general  telegraphic 
rights  of  China  crossed  existing  rights,  on  which  money  had  been 
spent,  some  method  should  be  found  on  which  the  rights  in  the 
matter  could  lie  assured.  That  is  to  say,  he  proposed  to  ask  the 
drafting  committee  not  to  take  a  decision  but  to  prepare  a  draft. 
He  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Viviani's  resolutions  could  be  accepted 
without  discussion  and  amendment,  and  this  could  be  better  caiTied 
out  in  the  drafting:  committee  than  in  the  full  conference. 

Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek  said  he  wished  in  brief  words  to  explain 
his  viewpoint  Only  that  morning  he  had  been  enabled  to  read  the 
proposal  and  felt  it  was  not  feasible  as  ^et  to  express  a  definite 
opinion  respecting  the  draft.  Mr.  Viviani  desired  the  adoption  of 
the  motion  in  principle.  But  it  is  not  entirely  clear  what  was  meant 
by  that.  Did  it  mean  that  the  committee  were  to  vote  upon  the 
resolution  as  it  lay  before  them — i.  e.,  in  principle — leaving  its 
actual  terms  to  the  drafting  committee  or  that  they  should  adopt 
onlv  its  basic  principle  which  he  took  to  be  the  replacement  of  com- 
petition by  cooperation.  If  the  latter  alternative  was  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Viviani,  the  Netherlands  delegation  would  be  ready  to  support 
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his  suggestion.  However,  in  the  other  alternative  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  take  a  definite  decision  at  the  present  moment.  The  draft 
raised  several  points  of  importance.    There  was,  for  instance,  the 

Juestion  as  to  which  might  be  the  interested  powers.  As  far  as 
onkheer  van  Kamebeek  knew,  there  was  no  Dutch  company  en- 
gaged in  radio  communication  in  China;  yet  his  country  was  in- 
terested, even  very  much  interested,  in  the  present  questidh.  If  the 
commission  were  to  confine  itself  to  the  fundamental  idea,  an  ex- 
pression of  its  policy,  that  would  be  a  good  beginning. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  he  would  not  umlertake  to  formulate  the 
opinion  of  his  delegation,  but  he  felt,  personally,  that  Japan  had 
no  small  interest  in  the  matter.  He  desired,  before  expressing  def- 
inite views,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  experts  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  with  his  colleagues  he  had  listened  with  deep 
interest  to  the  foregoing  discuaedon.  He  profoundly  appreciated 
the  remarks  made  by  his  coUea^e,  Mr.  Hanihara,  for  he,  also,  had 
only  had  the  opportunity  of  seemg  the  memorandum  discussed  that 
morning.  He  tnerefore  joined  witn  Mr.  Hanihara  in  requesting  that 
considwation  of  the  matters  brought  up  by  Mr.  Viviani  should  be 
postponed  to  a  later  date,  as  he  also  wished  to  consult  experts  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Sze  said  he  now  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the 
committee  the  thanks  of  the  Chinese  delegation  with  reaped;  to  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  post  ofiices  from  (Jiiina.  He  hoi)ed  that  the 
gentlemen  present  would  be  equally  able  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  with  respect  to  other  questions.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  furUier  desired  to  reassure  the  committee  concerning  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Chinese  post  office.  Mr.  Sze  then  read  the 
following  statement : 

^^  Since  the  establishment  of  her  national  postal  service,  China 
has  at  all  times  handled  with  efficiency  all  foreign  mail.  She  appre- 
ciates that,  with  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  post  offices  from  her  soil, 
the  amount  of  foreign  mail  to  be  handled  by  her  otm  postal  system 
will  be  increased.  This  increase  she  undertakes  to  handle  with 
the  same  efficiency  by  making  such  additions  to  the  personnsl  and 
equipment  of  her  portal  service  as  will  be  required.  As  soon  as  the 
Siberian  route  is  reopened  for  the  transportation  of  foreign  mail 
matter  between  Asia  and  Europe,  steps  will  be  taken  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  transportation  of  such  mail  matter  as  was  for- 
meny  transported  by  this  route.  As  regards  actual  railway  trans- 
portation of  sudi  mail,  China  will  hold  herself  responsible  for  un- 
mterrupted  service  upon  those  railways  or  sections  of  railways 
within  ner  jurisdiction  which  are  under  her  own  control  and  oper* 
ation.** 

Viscount  d'Alte  said  he  wished  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  discussion. 
He  joined  with  his  colleague  of  the  Netherlands  delegation  in  the 
views  he  had  expressed  respecting  **  interested  '^  countrie*'.  His  own 
delegation  ^as  interested,  because  it  representetd  a  countrv  that  held 
some  of  the  most  important  positions  in  respect  to  radiotelecrraphy — 
Lisbon,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  He  feared 
that  the  resolution  proposed  was  restricti\*e  in  its  nature:  it  might 
even,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the 
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open  door.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  no  position  should  l)e  taken 
without  careful  examination.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  leave 
aside  the  question  of  wireless  in  China  in  order  to  gi^'e.  the  matter 
a  more  world-wide  solution  and  to  convene  a  general  confereiu'c 
to  regulate  this  matter  along  more  universal  lines. 

The  chairman  said  that  two  of  the  Governments  representetl  had 
already  afiked  for  a  postponement  and  remarks  by  the  representa- 
tives of  other  Governments  indicated  that  there  should  be  further 
discussion  of  the  matters  involved.  In  other  words,  it  appeared  de- 
sirable that  the  committee  should  heai-  from  the  Governments  directly 
interested  and  should  later  discuss  the  matter  before  referring 
the  question  to  the  committee  on  drafting. 

The  chairman  said  he  would  now  gather  up  the  leading  paints: 
First,  it  appeared  evident  that  the  term  *'  interested  countries ''  should 
be  omitted  or  the  paragraph  containing  it  altered  to  embrace  all  the 
countries  represented  at  the  conference.  The  question  was  whether 
to  draw  up  definite  instructions  for  the  committee  on  drafting  in  the 
present  committee  or  to  lay  down  only  broad  principles  for  their 
guidance.  In  deciding  this  question  the  opinion  of  experts  was  de- 
sirable. He  felt  that  at  the  most  only  suggestions  could  be  made. 
As  he  understood  the  present  situation,  Mr.  viviani  j-eemed  in  accord 
with  his  colleagues  regarding  paragraph  (2).    Mr.  Balfour's  sug- 

festion  in  regard  to  existing  rights  was  also  obviously  correi't. 
'here  should  be  no  destruction  of  rights  without  consent.  It  was  not 
the  function  of  the  conference  to  de-troy  existing  organizations.  All 
the  countries  concerned,  he  believed,  wished  to  respect  legitimate 
interests.  The  onl]^  Question  which  could  be  raised  concerned  modi- 
fications of  these  rights.  He  believed  the  whole  matter  should  he 
considered  at  a  later  meeting,  which  might  decide  what  questions 
could  be  discussed  by  the  committee  here  and  what  matters  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  drafting. 

Senator  Underwood  said  he  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  valuable 
time  of  the  conference,  but  that  there  was  another  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  be  considered.  Civilization,  he  believed,  had  reached 
a  point  when  all  of  the  nations  tried  without  priority  of  claim  to  live 
on  equal  term&  One  of  the  points  touched  upon  was  the  question 
of  enabling  China  to  possess  her  own  radio  stations  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Undoubtedly  the  world  should  cooperate  to  this  end,  but  if 
the  subject  of  controlling  wave  lengths  and  prescribing  terms  for  the 
use  of  wave  lengths  were  to  be  considered  by  the  present  conference, 
the  nations  represented  might  find  themselves  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  parceling  out  rights  that  might  thus  become  fixed  for  the 
future.  Senator  Imderwood  said  he  would  rejrret  seeing  any  special 
privileges  thus  established.  The  future  in  this  respect  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee.  He  believed  that  it  wa<  not  in  keeping  with  the 
high  ideals  held  bv  the  conference  that  even  negative  special  privi- 
leges ^ould  be  alloted  to  any  Government,  corporation,  or  people. 
The  question  had  certain  analo&ries  to  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas. 

Senator  Underwood  recalleato  the  committee  that  he  would  not 
sit  upon  the  committee  drafting  these  proposals.  He  therefore  ven- 
turea  to  hope  that  the  committee  would  consider  the  following  fact : 
That  in  fixing  wave  lensrths  in  China  they  might  be  setting  prece- 
dents for  the  entire  world.    He  hoped  that  the  conventions  arrived 
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at  would  be  merely  actuated  by  convenience.    He  felt  that  they  had 
no  right  to  go  furtner. 

Baron  de  Cartier  said  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  arguiuents 
advanced  by  the  Viscount  d'Alte  and  Senator  Underwood.  lie  said 
he  would  hesitate  to  associate  himself  with  any  formula  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  open  door. 

Mr.  Koot  said  he  recognized  fully  the  force  of- Senator  I'nder- 
wood'S  suggestions  concerning  the  risk  assumed  under  any  action  re- 
sembling a  distribution  of  rights  as  opposed  to  measures  of  conven- 
ience. He  also  reco^ized  the  practical  sence  of  Mr.  Balfour's  re- 
marks concerning  existing  rights.  At  the  same  time  before  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  he  wished  to  associate  himself  with  certain  views  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Viviani  in  his  memoir.  The  four  principles  advanced 
in  the  latter  Mr.  Boot  considered  were  valuable  in  substance  and  ad- 
mirable in  adaptation.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Root 
felt,  to  study  tnem.  He  hoped  that  the  results  would  be  that  they 
would  not  be  modified  except  in  form  and  that  the  substance  of  these 
four  points  would  guide  the  future  situation  of  radio  communication 
in  China. 

Mr.  Viviani  said  he  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion  but  he 
nevertheless  thought  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  matter  to  vote. 
He  was  proud  to  think  that  he  possessed  Mr.  Boot's  approval  and 
believed  that  he  shared  the  same  ideas  as  Mr.  Balfour.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  raised  no  opposition  to  referring  the  matter  to  the  commit- 
tee on  drafts.  Above  all  things,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
approving  any  encroachment  on  vested  or  existing  rights  or  on  the 
principle  of  the  "  Open  Door."  He  also  wished  to  satisfy  Senator 
Underwood's  views  with  respect  to  questions  arising  from  any  at- 
tempt to  limit  wave  lengths.  He  must,  however,  report  the  views 
expressed  to  him  by  experts  who  were  alarmed  by  the  present  state 
of  anarchy  and  competition.  All  that  he  desired  was  a  reasonable 
settlement. 

The  chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Viviana  had  clearly  set  the  limit  of 
his  own  resolution.  It  appeared  to  the  chairman  that  a  difficulty  aro^e 
in  referring  this  matter  to  the  conmiittee  on  drafting.  Would  it  not 
be  better,  he  asked,  to  hear  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  Governments, 
Japan  and  China,  who  were  still  unready  to  proceed  with  the  dis- 
cussion?   On  this  |K>int  he  asked  the  sense  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  it  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  drafting  if,  before  the  matter  was  referred  to  them,  they  might 
hear  the  observations  of  the  Governments  which  had  asked  to  consult 
their  experts.  The  Chair  asked  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mittee to  postpone  the  question. 

Mr.  Sze  saia  that  they  would  have  meetings  all  the  afternoon, 
which  would  give  them  very  little  opportunity  to  consult  experts, 
he  suggested  that  the  discussion  be  deferred  for  two  days  (i.  e., 
until  Wednesday.) 

The  chairman  stated  that  in  view  of  Mr.  Viviani's  regretted  de- 
parture, no  meeting  would  be  held  on  the  morrow.  His  final  sug- 
gestion was  that  the  matter  be  allowed  to  rest  until  China  and  Japan 
were  ready  to  proceed.    This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  then  stated  that  the  committee  ought  now  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  next  subject. 
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Dr.  Wang  stated  that  he  desired -to  bring  forward  the  matter  of 
spheres  of  influence.    He  read  the  following  statement : 

"  The  phrase  '  sphere  of  interest,'  or  '  sphere  of  influence '  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a  more  or  less  va^ue  term  which  implies  that 
the  powers  making  such  claims  in  Chma  are  entitled  within  their 
respective  '  spheres '  to  enjoy  reserved,  preferential,  exclusive,  or 
special  rights  and  privileges  of  trade,  inv^ment  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

"  (xermany  was  the  firet  to  claim  a  sphere  of  influence  or  of  inter- 
est in  its  crystallized  form  over  the  Province  of  Shantung;  later  the 
other  powers  made  similar  claims  over  other  portions  of  the  territory 
of  Chma. 

'^  These  claims  are  either  based  on  agreements  between  the  powers 
themselves  to  which  China  is  not  a  party,  such  as  the  agreement  of 
September  2, 1898,  relative  to  railway  construction  concluded  between 
British  and  German  banking  groups  and  sanctioned  by  their 
respective  Governments,  or  based  on  treaties  or  agreements  made 
with  China  under  circumstances  precluding  the  free  exercise  of  her 
will,  such  as  the  convention  with  Germany  for  a  lease  of  Kiaocbow 
of  March  6,  1898,  and  the  treaties  and  notes  of  May  25,  1915,  made 
with  Japan  in  conseauence  of  the  latter's  21  demanas  on  China. 

'^V  tentative  list  or  the  various  treaties  relating  to  this  matter  and 
to  the  so-called  spheres  of  interest  of  the  various  powers  has  already 
been  circulated  for  your  information,  I  need  not,  therefore,  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  them  at  present. 

"  That  China  should  have  been  thus  divided  into  different  spheres 
of  interest  is  a  most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  In  the  first  place, 
these  spheres  of  interest  seriously  hamper  the  economic  development 
of  China.  The  powers  claiming  these  spheres  seem  to  take  the 
view  that  certain  portions  of  China's  territory  arc  reserved  for  their 
exclusive  exploitation  without  regard  to  the  economic  needs  of  the 
Chinese  people.  There  have  been  instances  where  a  nation  is  un-> 
willing  or  unable  to  finance  a  particular  enterprise  and  yet  refuses 
to  allow  it  to  be  financed  or  carried  out  by  other  nations. 

'^  In  the  second  place,  the  whole  system  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations — a 
Dolicy  which^  so  far  as  the  common  interests  of  the  powers  are  am- 
cerned,  is  fair  and  equitable  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  this 
committee. 

'^A  further  objection  to  the  spheres  of  interest  is  that  there  has 
been  a  tendency,  under  cover  of  economic  claims,  to  further  political 
ends,  thus  threatening  the  political  integrity  of  China  and  giving  rise 
to  international  jealousy  or  friction. 

'^  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  placed  themselves  strongly  upon  record  as  opposed  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  spheres  of  interest  in  China.  At  the  last  meeting  Mr. 
Balfour  was  good  enough  to  say  that  a  sphere  of  interest  in  China 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

"  The  claims  by  the  powers  to  spheres  of  interest  have  civcn  rise 
to  much  misunderstanaings  and  misgivings  on  the  part  oi  the  Chi- 
nese people,  and  in  view  of  the  considerations  which  I  have  just 
advanced,  the  Chinese  delegation  asks  that  the  powers  represented 
in  this  Conference  disavow  all  claims  to  a  sphere  or  spheres  of  in- 
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terest  or  of  influence  or  any  special  interests  within  the  territory  of 
China." 

The  chairman  said  that,  in  brief,  it  was  his  understanding  that 
the  Chinese  delegation  proposed  to  abolish  spheres  of  influence. 
This  was  in  line  with  Mr.  Balfour's  suggestion  to  substitute  a  policy 
of  cooperation. 

Baron  de  Cartier  then  asked  to  make  certain  remarks  touching 
Belgian  interests.  He  said  it  was  necessary  to  define  their  railway 
policy  in  China,  notably  with  respect  to  the  Hankow-Peking  Rail- 
way. In  that  enterprise  Belgian  and  French  capital  were  associated 
in  a  purely  economic  interest.  The  participation  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  in  no  way  changed  this.  As  a  proof  of  the  above  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Belgian  negotiators  had  so  far  ignored  political 
factors  that  they  had  permitted  a  clause  to  be  inserted  m  their 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  allowing  the  latter  to  re- 
move all  foreign  inspectors  as  soon  as  the  loans  had  been  reimbursed. 
The  Chinese  Government  had  availed  itself  of  this  clause  in  1908. 
The  principle  followed  by  Belgian  capitalists  in  China  had  always 
kept  commercial  interests  in  view  and  was  devoid  of  all  territorial 
aims.  This  policy  had  so  far  been  completely  successful.  Baron  de 
Cartier  also  said  he  felt  that  it  was  due  to  the  Chinese  Government 
to  state  in  this  connection  that  their  attitude  had  always  tended  to 
forward  these  happy  results.  Baron  de  Cartier  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  data  regarding  spheres  of  influence 
which  had  been  circulated  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Wang : 

"The  Peking- Hankow  Railway  was  first  projected  by  Belgian 
financial  interests,  but,  as  was  well  known,  was  really  supported  by 
France  and  Russia." 

Mr.  Sze.  in  rej)ly  to  Baron  de  Cartier,  said  that  he  had  l)een  the 
first  managing  dii'ector  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railroad  and  had 
since  followed  the  matter  with  interest.  He  wished  not  only  to 
testify  to  the  correctness  of  Baron  de  Cartier's  statements,  but  also 
desired  to  have  recorded  in  the  minutes  the  appreciation  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  representative  of  China  now  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  the  restrictions  which  affect  the  spheres  of  influence. 
He  apprehended  that  little  progress  would  be  made  unless  rhetorical 
expressions  were  avoided.  Spheres  of  influence  presented  questions 
in  which  he  was  not  an  expert,  they  appeared,  however,  to  rest  upon 
certain  negative  stipulations  on  the  part  of  China.  They  were  not 
a  question  of  vested  or  affirmative  rights,  but  grants  of  right  arising 
from  treaties  entered  into  by  the  Chinese  Government.  If  his  own 
view  was  the  correct  one,  China  asked  to  l>e  released  from  the  effect 
of  these  restrictions  and  stipulations  which  were  collateral  to  cer- 
tain grants.  Thus  practical  progress  demanded  upon  exac  t  specifica- 
tion. He  therefore  asked  the  Chinese  delegation  for  specifications 
of  the  restrictions  from  which  they  wished  to  l)e  released.  It  would 
then  be  possible  for  the  committee  to  consider  the  matter. 

Dr.  Wang  stated  that  the  Chinese  delegation  would  be  prepared 
to  furnish  a  list  of  the  stipulations  from  which  they  wished  to  l>e 
released  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Root  asked  that  these  be  accompanied  by  page  references  to 
MacMurray's  treaties. 
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Dr.  Wane:  assented  to  this  proposal. 

The  ("hair  asked  whether  tne  committee  desired  to  postpone 
further  discussion  until  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Balfour  asked  when  the  specifications  referred  to  would  be 
furnished  his  delegation. 

Dr.  AVanp  stated  that  this  would  he  done  the  next  day  if  i)ossible. 
•  The  chairman  stated  that  he  was  glad  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  have  the  opiK)rtunity  of  announcing  an  important  mat- 
ter. This  was  not  directly  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference,  but  concerned  the  relations  of  the  tnited  States  with 
Japan.  He  said  that  the  subject  of  the  status  of  Yap  and  the 
mandated  islands  north  of  the  Equator  was  now  settled  and  that 
an  announcement  would  doubtless  l)e  made  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
day  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

The  chairman  then  stated,  after  consulting  the  committee,  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  following,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  chairman  then  remarked  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  regret 
that  he  must  now  speak  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Viviani's  departure. 
He  wished  at  the  same  time  to  express  a  final  appreciation  of  his 
collaboration  and  voice  the  sorrow  that  he  himself  and  all  his 
colleagues  must  feel  at  their  loss.  This  was  gi'eeted  with  great 
approval  by  all  the  delegates  present. 

Mr.  Viviani  replied  that  he  had  been  much  touched  by  the  words 
of  the  chairman;  that  the  date  of  his  departure  had  been  fixed 
before  he  left  France ;  he  had  been  absent  five  months  out  of  nine 
on  duties  that  took  him  first  from  France  to  the  United  States  an<l 
later  from  Geneva  to  Washington,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  now  to  return  owing  to  important  business  he  had  been 
obliged  to  neglect.  He  added  that  his  regret  at  leaving  was  tem- 
pered by  the  fact  that  his  mandate  would  be  left  in  the  good  hands 
of  Mr.  Sarraut. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day next,  December  14, 1921,  at  11  o'clock. 


SIXTEENTH  MEETINO— WEDNESDAY,  DECEKBEB  14,  1021, 

AT  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

United  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium, — Baron  cle  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Le  Tellier,  Mr. 
Jadot,  Mr.  Cattier. 

British  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Gredde<. 
Sir  Hubert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Austndia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied bv  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Sir  John  Jordan,  Mr.  Lampson 

China, — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hoo. 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kanunerer,  Mr.  De- 
naint.  Mr.  Duchene. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Fileti,  Mr. 
"iannini. 
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Japan. — ^Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Sabiiri,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

Tfie  Netherlands. — Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Dr.  Jiverwijn.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Stark- 
enlx)rgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr. 
Wilson.    Interpreters,  Mr.  C'amerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
sixteenth  meeting  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  on  December  14.  1921,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr,  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Beligum,  Baron  de 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land (leddes.  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  r^ir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India):  for  (^hina,  Mr.  Sze.  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr. 
Sarraut:  for  Italv,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Ricci,  Senator  All)er- 
tini;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hani- 
hara :  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkeer  Bee- 
laerts van  Blokland.  Jonkheer  Everwijn;  for  Portugal,  Viscount 
d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

2.  Tlic  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  present  included  the  fol- 
lowing: For  the  T'^^nited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurrav:  for 
Belgium,  Mr.  Le  Tellier,  Mr.  Jadot,  Mr.  Cattier;  for  the  ftritish 
Empire.  Sir  Maurice  Hanker,  Mr.  Lampson,  Sir  John  Jordan;  for 
(^hina,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hoo;  for  France,  Mr. 
Kammerer.  Mr.  Denaint,  Mr.  Duchene;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti- 
Venosta,  Mr.  Fileti,  Mr.  (liannini;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ki- 
nuira,  Mr.  Saito;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh, 
Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino.  The  secretary  general  of  the  conference, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camer- 
ynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were  also  present. 

4.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  expressed  his  regret  that  Dr. 
Mores'o,  of  the  Netherlands  delegation,  had  l>een  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  his  country,  and  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  Dr.  Everwijn, 
minister  to  the  United  States,  who  was  taking  his  place. 

5.  The  chairman  suggested  that  only  a  brief  session  be  held,  be- 
(ause  the  questions  l)efore  the  Committee  on  Naval  Armaments 
should  have  first  consideration.  He  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  these 
matters  were  on  the  eve  of  conclusion  and  that  therefore  anv  delav 
was  undesirable.  He  added  that  the  Shantung  conversations  and  in- 
terviews with  experts  were  taking  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  him  advisable  that  there  should  be  no  interruption  of  this 
work.  He  therefore  suggested  that  the  committee  proceed  to  a 
brief  session,  after  which,  if  agreeable  to  all,  adjournment  would  lie 
taken,  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.  There 
was  no  objection  to  this  suggestion.  He  then  asked  the  Chinese 
delegation  if  they  wished  to  discuss  the  Question  of  spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  if  they  were  ready  to  present  tne  specifications  requested 
at  the  last  meetinir. 

6.  Dr.  Chung  Hui  Wang  announced  that  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions 
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to  furnish  a  list  of  restrictive  stipulations  from  which  China  desires 
to  be  relieved,  the  Chinese  delegation  had  circulated  yesterday  a 
tentative  list  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 
The  list  circulated  by  the  Chinese  delegation  was  as  follows : 
"Sino-Japanese  treaties  and  exchange  of  notes  of  May  25,  1915 
(MaoMurray,  1216). 

"inter-power  agreements  with  reference  to  china. 

"  1.  Franco- Japanese  agreement,  June  10, 1907  (MacMurray,  640). 

"2.  Anglo- Japanese  treaty,  July  13,  1911    (MacMurray,  900). 

"3.  Busso- Japanese  convention  of  Julv  30,  1907  (MacMur- 
rav,  657). 

"4.  Russo-Japanese  secret  convention  of  July  30,  1907  (text  not 
available). 

"  5.  Russo-Japanese  convention  of  July  4, 1910  (MacMurray,  803). 

"6.  Russo-Japanese  secret  convention  of  July  4,  1910  (text  not 
available). 

"7.  Russo-Japanese  secret  convention  of  July  8,  1912  (text  not 
available). 

"8.  Russo-Japanese  convention  of  July  3,  1916  (MacMurra* 
1327). 

"  9.  Russo-Japanese  secret  treaty  of  alliance  of  July  3, 1916  (Mac- 
Murray,  1328) . 

"  10.  American- Japanese  exchange  of  notes  of  November  30,  1908 
(Root-Takahira  agreement)   (MacMurray,  769). 

"  11.  American-Japanese  exchange  of  notes  of  November  2,  1917 
(Lansing-Ishii  agreement)   (MacMurray,  1394). 

"12.  Anglo-French  agreement  of  January  15,  1896,  Article  IV 
(MacMurray,  54). 

"  13.  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  April  28,  1899  (MacMurray,  204). 

"  14.  Anglo-German  agreement,  September  2,  1898  (MacMur- 
ray, 268). 

"commitments  and  agreements  which  appear  or  have  been  ai*- 
leoed  to  create  or  recognize  the  existence  of  spheres  of  in- 
terests." 

Note. — other  existing  commitments  or  agreements  granting  prefer- 
ential or  monopolistic  rights  to  particular  powers  or  to  their  na- 
tionals will  be  brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  open  door. 

"  NONAUENATION    AGREEilENTS. 

"1.  Hainan  (ilacMurray,  98). 

"2.  Yangtse  Valley  (MacMurray,  lOt). 

"3.  Tonff  King  Border  (MacMurray,  123). 

"4.  Fukien  (MacMurray,  126). 

"  5.  Coast  of  China  (MacMurray,  1215)." 

7.  Dr.  Wang  then  observed  that  the  first  item  in  the  list  was  "  The 
Sino-Japanese  treaties  and  exchange  of  notes  of  May  25, 1915." 

The  history  of  these  treaties  and  exchange  of  notes  could  be  briefly 
stated  thus : 
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On  January  18,  1915,  China  received  Tvithout  provocation  a  list 
of  21  demands  from  the  Japanese  Government,  which  were  arranged 
in  five  groups.  The  Chinese  Government  and  people  were  all  op- 
posed to  them  as  being  derogatory  to  China's  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

On  May  7,  China  was  served  with  an  ultimatum  which  was  to 
expire  at  6  p.  m.  on  May  9,  and  which  concluded  with  the  following 
words : 

"  It  is  hereby  declared  that  if  no  satisfactory  reply  is  received 
before  or  at  the  specified  time,  the  Imperial  (Japanese)  Government 
will  take  steps  they  may  deem  necessary." 

Under  such  overwhelming  pressure  and  with  a  view  to  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  Far  East  at  a  time  when  the  powers  were  embroiled 
in  the  World  War.  China  accepted  reluctantly  these  demands  with 
the  exception  of  wnat  is  known  as  Group  V,  which  was  "  postponed 
for  future  negotiation,''  hoping  that  a  day  would  come  when  China 
could  have  the  opportunity  to  bring  them  up  for  reconsideration  and 
cancellation. 

The  treaties  and  exchange  of  notes  made  on  May  25,  1915,  in 
consequence  of  the  aforementioned  demands  could  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

(A)    TBBATT   RESFBCTING    SHANTUNG. 

1.  Chinese  Government  to  give  full  assent  to  all  matters  u|x>n 
which  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  German  (tov- 
ernment  regarding  disposition  of  German  rights  and  interests  in 
Shantung. 

2.  China  to  approach  Japanese  capitalists  for  a  loan  if  she  decides 
to  construct  the  railway  from  Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  connect  with 
Kiaochow-Tsinan  Railway,  provided  Germany  abandons  the  privi- 
lege of  financing  the  Cheioo- Weihsien  line. 

*    3.  China  to  open  by  herself  certain  suitable  places  in  Shantung 
for  foreign  resioence  and  trade. 
4.  The  present  treaty  to  come  into  force  on  day  of  signature. 

KXCHANGK  OF   NUTE8. 

1.  Within  the  Provinre  of  Shantung  or  alon<r  its  ooast  China  will 
lease  or  cede  no  territory  or  island  to  any  foreign  power. 

2.  The  places  to  be  opened  bv  China  as  commercial  ports  will  be 
selected,  and  the  regulations  therefor  drawn  up,  after  consulation 
with  Japanese  minister. 

3.  When,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  territory  of  Kiao- 
chow  Bay  is  completely  left  to  Japan's  free  disposal,  Japan  will  re- 
store sain  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following  c^aiditions — 

(a)  The  whole  of  Kiaoohow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  commercial  port. 

(h)  A  conces'-ion  under  exclusive  jurisniction  of  Japan  to  l)e  es- 
tablishe<l  at  a  place  designated  by  Japanese  (lovernnient. 

{c)  As  regards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  buildings  and  proper- 
ties of  Germany,  and  proce<hire  relating  thereto,  Japan  and  China 
shall  mutually  arrange  l>efore  the  restoration. 
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(li)    TREATY  SESPECIINO  SOUTH   MANCHURIA   AND  EASTERN   INNS 

MONGOLIA. 

1.  Term  of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  tind  Dalny  and  terms  of  South 
Manchurian  Railway  and  Antung-Mukden  Railway  to  be  extended 
to  99  years. 

2.  Japanese  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  to  lease  land,  by  negotia- 
tion, necessary  for  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  trade  and  manu- 
facture or  for  prosecuting  agricultural  enterprises. 

3.  Japanese  subjects  free  to  reside  arid  travel  in  South  Manchuria 
and  to  engage  in  business  and  manufacture  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

4.  Should  Japanese  and  Chinese  desire  jointly  to  undertake  agri- 
cultural enterprises  and  industries  incidental  thereto,  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  give  its  permission. 

5.  Japanese  subjects  referred  to  in  preceding  three  articles,  besides 
being  required  to  register  with  local  authorities  passports,  which 
they  must  procure  under  existing  regulations,  also  to  submit  to 
China's  police  laws  and  ordinances  and  taxation. 

Civil  and  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  defendants  are  Japanese, 
to  be  tried  by  Japanese  consul;  those  in  which  defendants  are 
Chinese  by  Chinese  authorities.  An  officer  in  either  case  to  be  de- 
puted to  attend  proceedings.  But  mixed  civil  cases  between  Chinese 
and  Japanese  relating  to  land  to  be  tried  by  delegates  of  both  nations 
conjointly  in  accordance  with  (^hinese  law  and  local  usage  com- 
pletely. 

When,  in  future,  the  judicial  system  in  said  region  is  reformed, 
all  civil  and  criminal  cases  concerning  Japanese  subjects  shall  be 
tried  entirely  by  Chinese  law  courts. 

6.  China  to  open  by  herself  certain  suitable  places  in  Eastern  Inner 
Mongolia  for  foreign  residence  and  trade. 

7.  China  to  make  speedily  a  fundamental  revision  of  Kirin- 
Changchun  Railway  loan  agreement,  taking  as  standard  the  pro- 
visions in  railway  agreements  heretoiore  made  between  China  and 
foreign  financiers. 

When,  in  future,  more  advantageous  terms  than  those  now  existing 
are  granted  to  foreign  financiers  in  connection  with  railway  loans, 
the  above  agreement  to  be  again  revised  according  to  Japan's  wishes. 

8.  All  existing  treaties  between  China  and  Japan  relating  to  Man- 
churia, except  otherwise  provided  for  by  this  treaty,  to  remain  in 
force. 

9.  The  present  treaty  to  come  into  force  on  day  of  signature. 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES. 

1.  The  term  of  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  to  expire  in  1997. 
The  date  for  restoration  of  South  Manchurian  Railway  to  China  to 
fall  due  in  2002.  Article  21  in  original  South  Manchurian  Railway 
agreement  providing  for  redemption  by  China  after  36  years  from 
date  of  opening  to  traffic  hereby  canceled.  Term  of  Antung-Mukden 
Railway  to  expire  in  2007. 

2.  The  places  to  be  opened  by  China  as  commercial  ports  will  be 
selected,  and  the  regulations  therefor  drawn  up,  after  consultation 
with  Japanese  minister. 
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3.  Japanese  subjects,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  investigate  and  select 
mines  in  10  s[>ecified  mining  areas  m  South  Manchuria,  except  those 
being*  prospected  for  or  worked,  and  Chinese  Government  to  permit 
them  to  prospect  or  work  the  same;  before  the  mining  regulations 
are  definitely  settled^  the  practice  at  present  in  force  to  be  followed. 

4.  China  to  provide  funds  for  building  necessary  railways  in 
South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia.  If  foreign  capital 
is  required,  China  to  negotiate  for  a  loan  with  Japanese  capitalists 
first. 

Further.  Chinese  Government,  when  making  a  loan  in  future  on 
security  or  taxes  in  above-mentioned  places  (excluding  salt  and  cus- 
toms revenue  already  pledged  by  China),  to  negotiate  with  Japanese 
capitalists  first. 

5.  Hereafter  if  foreign  advisers  or  instructors  on  political,  finan- 
cial, military,  or  police  matters  are  to  be  employed  m  South  Man- 
churia, Japanese  to  be  employed  first. 

6.  "Lease  by  negotiation"  (ait.  2)  understood  to  imply  a  long 
term  lease  of  not  more  than  30  3'ears  and  also  possibility  of  uncon- 
ditional renewal. 

T.  Chinese  authorities  to  notify  Japanese  consul  of  the  police  laws 
and  ordinances  and  taxation  to  which  Japanese  subjects  shall  submit, 
so  as  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  before  enforcement. 

8.  Operation  of  articles  2,  3,  4,  and  5  to  be  postponed  for  a  period 
of  three  months  from  date  of  signature  of  treaty. 

9.  If,  in  future,  Hanyehping  Company  and  Japanese  capitalists 
agree  upon  cooperation,  Chinese  (iovemment  to  give  forthwith  its 
permission. 

Chinese  (iovernment  not  to  confiscate  said  company ;  nor,  without 
consent  of  Japanese  capitalists,  to  convert  in  into  State  enterprise; 
nor  cause  it  to  borrow  and  use  foreign  capital  other  than  Japanese. 

10.  Chinese  (Government  has  given  no  permission  to  foreign  na- 
tions to  construct,  on  the  coast  of  Fukien  Province,  dock  yards,  coal- 
ing stations  for  military  use,  naval  bases,  or  to  set  up  other  military 
esSiblishments;  nor  does  it  intend  to  borrow  foreign  capital  for  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  above-mentioned  establishments. 

Dr.  Wang  explained  that  this  list  was  a  summary  of  the  treaties 
and  exchanges  of  notes  of  May  25,  1915,  and  pointed  out  that  they 
vitally  affected  the  very  existence,  independence,  and  integrity  of 
(^hina.  He  declared  that,  in  the  common  interests  of  the  powers 
as  well  as  of  (?hina,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  relat- 
ing to  China  already  adopted  by  the  committee,  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation urged  that  the  said  treaties  and  exchange  of  notes  be  recon- 
sidered and  canceled. 

8.  Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  unfortunately  he  had  not  been  able 
to  follow  precisely  Dr.  Wang's  observations  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  "twenty-one  demands"  and  desired  to  reserve  his  reply  until 
he  could  examine  the  statement  carefully.  If,  however,  there  was 
a  question  of  making  the  validity  of  tlie  treaty  or  agreements  of 
1915  or  the  change  or  abrogation  thereof  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
this  confei*ence,  he  desired  to  announce  that  the  Japanese  delegation 
could  not  agree  to  such  a  course.  He  believed  this  question  was  one 
to  be  taken  up  between  Japan  and  China,  if  it  were  to  lie  taken  up  at 
all,  and  not  at  this  conference.     He  wished  to  make  this  point  clear. 
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9.  The  chairman  stated  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Wang  had  only  just  been  distributed,  he  assumed 
that  there  would  be  some  reluctance  to  enter  into  a  discussion  thereof 
at  this  time,  without  time  for  study.  While  there  was  still  the  op- 
portunity for  such  discussion,  if  desired,  he  thought  the  committee 
might  now  adjourn.  He  asked  the  pleasure  of  the  committee* 
whether  to  have  a  discussion  at  this  time  or  to  adjourn  to  permit  the 
important  work  of  subcommittees  to  continue. 

10.  Dr.  Wang  remarked  that  he  thought  it  only  fair  to  the  Jap- 
anese delegation  that  time  should  be  given  for  examination  of  the 
statement. 

11.  It  was  agreed  that  a  statement  showing  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  and  the  reasons  for  holding  such  a  brief 
session  should  be  issued  to  the  press. 

12.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


SEVENTEENTH  MEETINO--THUBSDA7,  JANUABT  5,  1922,  11  A.  X. 

PRESENT. 

United  States. — ^Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr. 
Williams. 

Belgium, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee, 
Mr.  Jadot,  Mr.  le  Tellier. 

Brithh  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Mau- 
rice Hankey,  Sir  John  Jordan,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  "Mr.  Lamp- 
son,  Mr.  Christie. 

China, — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Yen. 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Zee,  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau. 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kam- 
merer,  Mr.  Garnier,  Mr.  Ponsot,  Mr.  Foumier-Sarloveze, 

Itnly, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato.  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

The  Xetherlmids. — fTonkheer  Beelnerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  cle 
Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.   Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanie<l  bv  ^fr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr. 
Paul. 

Interpreter,  Mr.  Camerljnck. 

1.  The  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan 
American  ITnion  Building,  on  Thursday  morning,  January  5,  1922. 
at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  ITnderwoo<l :  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Car- 
tier;  for  the  British  P^mpire,  Mr.  Balfour.  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes;  Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  (for  Canada) ;  Senator  Pearce  (for  Aus- 
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tralia);  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand) ; -for  China,  Mr. 
Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wan^;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand; 
for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini ;  for  Japan,  Admiral 
Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the  Netherlands, 
Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort ;  for  Portu- 
gal, Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present : 
For  the  Ignited  States,  Mr.  Wriijht,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Williams ; 
for  I^lgium,  Mr.  de  Warzee,  Mr.  Jadot.  Mr.  le  Tellier;  for  the 
British  Empire.  Sir  Maurice  Hahkev,  Sir  John  Jordan,  Sir  H. 
Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Christie;  for  China,  Mr.  Yen, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Zee.  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer, 
Mr.  Gamier,  Mr.  Ponsot,  Mr.  Fournier-Sarloveze ;  for  Italy.  Mar- 
quis Visconti- Venosta,  Count  Pagliano ;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr. 
Kimura,  Mr.  Saito;  for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starken- 
borerh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angel  ino. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont 
and  Mr.  Paul,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  (interpreter)  was  also 
present. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that  all  those  present  greatly 
regretted  that  Jonkheer  van  Karnel)eek  had  l>een  compelled  to  leave 
tliem  b^v  reason  of  his  public  engagements  at  home,  and  they  extended 
a  cordial  greeting  to  Jonkheer  (fe  Beaufort,  who  was  now  meetinji 
with  them.  This  committee  had  been  called  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Chinese  customs  duties.  This  re|K)it  would  be  pi-e- 
aented  by  Senator  Underwood. 

4.  Senator  I'nderwood  sai<l  that  he  desired  to  present  the  report 
of  the  subcommittee  on  the  Chinese  (Uhtoms  tariff,  but  in  advance  of 
reading  the  report  he  wished  to  make  a  short  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee in  explanation  of  what  the  sulK*ommittee  had  done. 

He  desired  to  expivss  his  appreciation  of  the  attitude  of  the  dele- 
gates on  the  sulKommittee  with  res{)ect  to  the  broad  principles  in- 
volved in  a  matter  so  serious  as  that  which  touched  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  Chinese  (Jovernment.  He  felt  that  they  had  ap- 
proached the  subject  in  an  admirable  spirit  of  collaboration  with  a 
view  to  achievements  of  a  constructive  order  which  would  not  onlv 
meet  the  present  exigencies  and  assist  in  stabilizing  e  onomic  condf- 
tioDB  in  China,  but  would  go  much  further  by  removing  elements  of 
friction  in  the  general  traue  adjustment. 

The  importance  of  this  agreement  in  reference  to  trade  conditions 
in  China,  which  to  a  large  extent  were  controlled  by  the  duties  levied 
at  the  customshouse,  went,  Senator  Underwood  thought,  much  fur- 
ther than  the  mere  ouestion  of  the  money  involved.  As  he  had  stated 
some  time  ago,  he  thought  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  irritation 
and  difference  between  the  nations  of  the  world  arose  from  their  trade 
conditions,  and  when  one  nation  felt  that  it  was  not  standing  on  an 
eauality  with  another  nation  it  was  likely  to  bring  al)out  conditions 
or  unrest  that  might  lead  in  the  end  to  war;  and  the  great  purpose 
of  this  convention  was  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war.  Therefore 
Senator  Underwood  thought  that  the  membei*s  of  the  committee  could 
congratulate  themselves  at  this  time  that  they  had  reacheil,  in  the 
report  that  he  would  present,  an  understanding  to  wij)e  out  the  dis- 
criminations on  the  border  of  China  in  reference  to  customs  duties 
and  that  would  make  all  the  countries  of  the  world  feel  that  thev 
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would  hereafter  have  an  open  door  that  meant  equal  opportunity  of 
trade. 

The  Chinese  tariff,  being  a  treaty  tariff  and  depending  upon  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  treaty  powers,  would  have  presented  diflS- 
culties  of  agreement  respecting  revision  or  improvement  in  the  system 
whicli  would  have  been  almost  insurmountable  had  it  not  been  for  the 
«ienerous  and  open-minded  attitude  of  the  powers  with  respect  to  the 
broader  purposes  of  their  deliberations. 

The  last  revision  of  the  tariff  took  place  in  1918.  The  revision 
w  a.s  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  rates  up  to  a  basis  of  5  per  cent 
etTective.  The  basis  of  revision  was,  however,  the  average  of  the 
values  of  imports  as  they  appeared  upon  invoices  during  the  years 
1912-1916.  The  rates  fixed  uy  this  revision  and  which  became  effec- 
tive in  August,  1919,  were  to  last  for  at  least  two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  at  which  time  another  revision  might  be  made. 
Manifestly,  valuations  based  on  an  average  of  values  from  1912  to 
1916  no  longer  represented  the  true  value  of  importations,  and  as 
a  result  the  revision  of  1918^  instead  of  producing  revenue  represent- 
ing 5  per  cent  effective,  actualh"  produced  only  about  3^  per  cent 
effective. 

The  agreement  in  its  present  fonn,  Senator  Underwood  said,  con- 
tained provisions  relating  to  two  distinct  phases  of  tariff  readjust- 
ment, namely,  those  which  might  become  immediately  applicable 
without  taking  treaty  form  requiring  ratification  and  those  which 
must  be  embraced  in  a  treaty  and  which  would  require  ratification. 
The  first  of  these  related  to  the  immediate  revision  of  the  present 
tariff  to  a  basis  of  5  per  cent  effective  and  the  second  related  to  sub- 
jects to  be  dealt  with  in  a  special  conference  which  would  be  charged 
with  taking  meavsures  looking  to  the  speedy  abolition  of  likin  and 
the  application  of  surtaxes,  together  with  the  realization  of  the 
principle  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties  on  all  frontiers 
whether  land  or  maritime. 

The  stages,  therefore,  of  applying  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were 
as  follows: 

1.  A  committee  of  revision  would  meet  forthwith  at  Shanghai  to 
revise  the  present  tariff  to  a  basis  of  5  per  cent  effective.  This  re- 
vision would  become  effective  two  months  after  publication  without 
awaiting  ratification.  It  would  provide  an  additional  revenue 
amounting  to  about  $17,000,000  silver. 

Senator  Underwood  here  said  that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  figures  he  gave  here  were  substantially  accurate.  He  was 
sure  that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  realized  the  impossibility 
of  getting  absolutely  accurate  figures,  but  they  were  substantially 
correct. 

2.  Immediate  steps  would  be  taken  for  a  special  conference  repre- 
senting China  and  the  powers  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  likin  and  the  bringing  into 
effect  of  the  surtaxes  provided  for  in  the  treaties  between  China  and 
Great  Britain  of  1902  and  China  and  the  United  States  and  Japan 
of  1903.  The  special  conference  would  likewise  put  into  effect  a 
surtax  of  2J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  secure  additional 
revenue  amounting  to  approximately  $27,000,000  silver,  and  a  special 

Mrtax  on  luxuries,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
lid  provide  a  still  further  revenue  anioiuiting  to  ?2,167,0()0  silver. 


The  additional  revenue  from  customs  duties  provided  in  the  present 
agreement  would  fall  into  four  categories,  as  follows : 

1.  Increase  to  6  per  cent  effective,  $17,000,000  silver. 

2.  Surtax  of  2^  per  cent,  $27,000,000  silver. 

3.  Surtax  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  on  luxuries,  $2,167,000  silver. 

4.  Total  additional  revenue,  $46,167,000  silver. 

With  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  special  conference  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  abolition  of  likin  and  the  application  of  the  sur- 
taxes provided  in  the  treaties  with  (Jreat  Britain.  Japan,  and  the 
Unitea  States,  the  additional  revenue  provided  should  amount  to 
$156,000,000  silver.  The  present  tariff  produced  revenue  at  the  rate 
of  $64,000,000  silver  for  1920.  If  to  this  were  added  the  additional 
revenue  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  the  total  yield  from  cus- 
toms duties  would  amount  to  $1 10,167 ,(KK)  silver.  Aside  from  thes? 
measures,  there  were  important  provisions  in  the  agreement  relatin^^ 
to  future  revisions  of  the  tariff  with  a  view  to  maintaining  it  on  a 
correct  basis  of  valuation  so  that  it  might  produce  revenue  at  the 
effective  rates  to  which  China  was  entitled.  Following  the  imme- 
diate revision  there  would  be  a  second  revision  in  four  years  and 
subsequent  revisions  every  seven  years. 

Heretofore  there  had  been  some  difficulty  encountered  in  secur- 
ing revisions  regularly.  The  special  conference  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  n\eans  whereby  future  delays  in  revision  might 
be  avoided.  Carrying  into  effect  the  general  agreement  already 
adopted  by  this  conference,  there  was  a  provision  in  the  present 
agreement  for  effective  eauality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity. 
This  provision  carried  witn  it  an  important  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties  levie<l  on  all  fron- 
tiers, which  meant  the  abolition  of  discriminatory  practices  in  rela- 
tion to  goods  imported  by  land. 

Senator  Underwood  said  he  felt  that  for  the  first  time  measures 
had  been  taken  which  effectually  removed  the  highly  unjust  and 
controversial  preferences  with  which  the  foreign  trade  of  China  ha<l 
heretofore  been  encumbered.  Those  nations  which  had  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  preferential  treatment  across  their  land  frontiers  had 
acted  with  commendable  foresight  and  altruism  in  surrendering 
those  minor  advantages  in  trade  to  the  broader  principles  of  equality 
of  treatment  and  the  general  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  friendly 
trade  competition.  This  appeared  to  him  to  represent  a  signal 
achievement,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  China  and  of  each  of  the 
treaty  powers,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  trade  in  general  and  of 
peace  itself. 

Before  reading  the  report,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  say  that  it 
was  a  report  that  came  before  the  full  committee  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

He  then  read  the  following  report : 

^^The  subcommittee  on  Chinese  customs  duties,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  proposals  of  the  Chinese  delegates  for  the  restora- 
tion of  tariff  autonomy  and  the  readjustment  of  maritime  customs 
duties  with  a  view  to  providing  additional  revenue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  reports  that  it  has  reached  the  following 
agreement : 

**The  powers  attending  this  conference  agree — 
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Dr.  Wan^  assented  to  this  proposal. 

The  (""hair  asked  whether  the  committee  desired  to  postpone 
further  discussion  until  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Balfour  asked  when  the  specifications  referred  to  would  be 
furnished  his  delegation. 

Dr.  Wan^  stated  that  this  would  be  done  the  next  day  if  possible. 
•  The  chairman  stated  that  he  was  glad  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journed to  have  the  opportunity  of  announcing  an  important  mat- 
ter. This  was  not  directly  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  but  concerned  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Japan.  He  said  that  the  subject  of  the  status  of  Yap  and  the 
mandated  islands  north  of  the  Equator  was  now  settled  and  that 
an  announcement  would  doubtless  be  made  in  the  coui"se  of  the 
day  with  respect  to  the  tenns  of  this  agreement. 

The  chairman  then  stated,  after  consulting  the  committee,  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  following,  at  II  a.  m. 

The  chairman  then  remarked  that  it  was  with  the  greater  regret 
that  he  must  now  speak  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Viviani's  departure. 
He  wished  at  the  same  time  to  express  a  final  appreciation  of  his 
collaboration  and  voice  the  sorrow  that  he  himself  and  all  his 
colleagues  must  feel  at  their  loss.  This  was  greeted  with  great 
approval  by  all  the  delegates  present. 

Mr.  Viviani  replied  that  he  had  been  much  touched  by  the  words 
of  the  chairman;  that  the  date  of  his  departure  had  been  fixed 
before  he  left  France;  he  had  been  absent  five  months  out  of  nine 
on  duties  that  took  him  first  from  France  to  the  United  States  and 
later  from  Geneva  to  Washington,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  now  to  return  owing  to  important  business  he  had  been 
obliged  to  neglect.  He  added  that  his  regret  at  leaving  was  tem- 
pered by  the  fact  that  his  mandate  would  be  left  in  the  good  hands 
of  Mr.  Sarraut. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day next,  December  14,  1921,  at  11  o'clock. 


SIXTEENTH  MEETING^WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  14,  1921, 

AT  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

United  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
T'ndcrwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

lie! glum, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Le  Tellier,  Mr. 
Jadot,  Mr.  Cattier. 

British  Empire, — ^Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia)^ 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied bv  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Sir  John  Jordan,  Mr.  Lampson 

China, — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hoo. 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kanmierer,  Mr.  De- 
naint.  Mr.  Duchene. 

Itah/, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Mr.  Fileti,  Mr. 
'iiannini. 
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Japan.— Adndval  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  bv  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

J'he  NetherlaiuJUi. — Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonklieer  Beelaerts 
van  Hlokland,  Dr.  Kverwijn.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Stark- 
enlwrgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  C'apt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretarj'  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr. 
Wilson.    Interpreters.  Mr.  Camerlvnck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  held  its 
sixteenth  meeting  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion 
Building,  on  December  14,  1921,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  Tnited  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  T^nderwood;  for  Beligum,  Baron  de 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land (teddes,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  C^anada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia).  Sir  John  Salmoml  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India):  for  (^hinn.  Mr.  Sze.  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr. 
Sarraut:  for  Italv,  Senator  Schanzer.  Senator  Ricci,  Senator  Alljer- 
tini;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Prince  Tokugawa,  Mr.  Hani- 
hara :  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  Jonkeer  Bee- 
laei'ts  van  Blokland.  Jonkheer  Everwijn;  for  Portugal,  Viscount 
d'Alte.  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

2.  The  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  present  included  the  fol- 
lowing: For  the  T^nited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurrav;  for 
Belgiiun,  Mr.  Ijc  Tellier,  Mr.  Jadot,  Mr.  Cattier;  for  the  ftritish 
Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankev,  Mr.  Lampson,  Sir  John  Jordan;  for 
China,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  C.  T.  Hoo;  for  France,  Mr. 
Kammerer.  Mr.  Denaint,  Mr.  Duch^ne;  for  Italy.  Marquis  Visconti- 
Venosta,  Mr.  Fileti,  Mr.  (liannini;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ki- 
nuira,  Mr.  Saito;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh, 
Mr.  <le  Kat  Angelino.  The  secretary  general  of  the  conference. 
assi>ted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camer- 
ynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were  also  present. 

4.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  expressed  his  regret  that  Dr. 
Mores  'o,  of  the  Netherlands  delegation,  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  his  ( ountry,  and  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  Dr.  Everwijn, 
minister  to  the  United  States,  who  was  taking  his  place. 

5.  The  chairman  suggested  that  only  a  brief  session  be  held,  be- 
cause the  questions  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Armament^ 
should  have  first  consideration.  He  stated  it  as  his  l)elief  that  these 
matters  were  on  the  eve  of  conclusion  and  that  therefore  any  delay 
was  undesirable.  He  added  that  the  wShantung  conversations  and  in- 
terviews with  experts  were  taking  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  him  advisable  that  there  should  l)e  no  interruption  of  this 
work.  He  therefore  suggested  that  the  committee  proceed  to  a 
brief  session,  after  which,  if  agreeable  to  all,  adjournment  would  be 
taken,  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.  There 
was  no  objection  to  tnis  suggestion.  He  then  asked  the  Chinese 
delegation  if  they  wished  to  discuss  the  Question  of  spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  if  thej'  were  ready  to  present  tne  specifications  requested 
at  the  last  meetinir. 

ft.  Dr.  Chimg  Hui  Wang  announced  that  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions 
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'*I.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  through  a  special  conference 
representing  China  and  the  powers  which  accept  this  agreement  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  speedy  abolition  of  likin  and  the  fulfillment 
of  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  VIII  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  commercial  treaty  of  Sept^ember  5, 1902,  and  the  correspond- 
ing articles  of  the  United  States  and  Japanese  treaties,  with  a  view 
to  levying  the  surtaxes  as  provided  in  those  articles. 

"  II.  That  the  present  tariff  on  importation  shall  be  forthwith  re- 
vised and  raised  to  a  basis  of  5  per  cent  effective. 

"That  this  revision  shall  be  carried  out  forthwith  by  a  revision 
committee  at  Shanghai  on  the  general  lines  of  the  last  revision. 
The  revision  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  view  to  its 
completion  within  four  months  from  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
conference,  and  the  revised  tariff  shall  become  effective  two  months 
after  publication  without  awaiting  ratification. 

"  III.  That  the  interim  provisions  to  be  applied  until  the  articles 
referred  to  in  Paragraph  I  come  into  operation  be  considered  by 
the  aforesaid  special  conference  which  shall  authorize  the  levying 
of  a  surtax  on  dutiable  imports  as  from  such  date,  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  they  may  determine.  The 
surtax  shall  be  at  a  uniform  rate  of  2^  per  cent  ad  valorem  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  luxury  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
conference  can  bear  a  greater  increase  without  unduly  impeding 
trade,  and  upon  which  the  total  surtax  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

"IV.  (1)  That  there  shall  he  a  further  revision  of  the  tariff  to 
take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  following  the  completion 
of  the  immediate  revision  herein  authorized,  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  rates  shall  correspond  to  the  ad  valorem  rates  fixed. 

"  (2)  That  following  this  revision  there  shall  be  periodical  revi- 
sions of  the  tariff  every  seven  years  for  the  same  purpose. 

"(3)  That  in  ord^r  to  prevent  delay  such  periodical  revisions  shall 
l>e  effected  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  settled  by  the  special  con- 
ference provided  in  Paragraph  I. 

"  V.  That  in  all  matters  relating  to  customs  duties  there  shall  be 
effective  equality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity  for  all  nations 
parties  to  this  agreement. 

"  VI.  That  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  customs 
duties  levied  on  all  the  frontiers,  land  and  maritime,  of  China  be 
recognized  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  special  conference  men- 
tioned in  Paragraph  I  to  make  arrangements  to  give  practical  effect 
to  this  principle,  with  power  to  authorize  any  adjustments  which 
may  appear  equitable  in  cases  in  which  the  customs  privilege  to  be 
abolished  was  granted  in  return  for  some  local  economic  favor. 

"In  the  meantime  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties  or 
surtax  imposed  in  pursuance  of  the  present  agreement  shall  be  levied 
at  a  uniform  rate  ad  valorem  on  all  frontiers,  land  and  maritime. 

"  VII.  That  the  charge  for  transit  passes  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  cent  ad  valorem  except  when  the  arrangements  contemplated 
in  Paragraph  I  are  in  force. 

"VIII.  That  the  treaty  powers  not  here  represented  shall  be  in- 
vited to  accept  the  present  agreement. 

"  IX.  That  this  argeement  shall  override  all  provisions  of  treaties 
between  China  and  the  powers  which  accept  it  which  are  inconsistent 
with  its  terms. 
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*^  The  delegate  for  China  submitted  the  following  communication 
which  it  was  unanimously  agreed  should  form  a  part  of  the  foregoing 
agreement  as  an  appendix  thereto : 

^'  ^DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION  NOT  TO  DISTURB  THE  PRESENT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  CHINESE  MARITIME  CUSTOMS. 

^^  ^The  Chinese  delegation  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Committee 
on  the  Far  Eastern  Questions  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  that  the  Chinese  Government  have  no  intention  to 
effect  any  change  which  may  disturb  the  present  administration  of 
the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.' 

^^The  subcommittee  recommend  that,  as  the  foregoing  agreement 
includes  provisions  relating  to  two  different  matters,  namely,  (1)  the 
immediate  revision  of  the  present  tariff  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  and  (2)  other  matters  involving  the  modification  of  existing 
treaties,  this  report  after  consideration  b^  the  full  committee  be 
referred  to  the  Grafting  committee  with  a  view  to  putting  the  agree- 
ment into  final  form  and  separating  the  provisions  which  can  go  into 
force  forthwith  from  those  which  are  dependent  on  ratification  by 
thejpowers," 

That,  Senator  Underwood  continued,  completed  the  main  report, 
but  in  addition  to  the  main  report  affecting  Chinese  customs  tariffs 
the  subcommittee  realized  that  one  of  the  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance that  came  before  them  was  not  merely  an  adjustment  of  the 
border  revenue  as  to  the  powers  dealing  with  China,  but  that  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  was  to  secure  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment sufficient  revenues  to  maintain  properly  a  stable  and  safe  gov- 
ernment; and  at  the  same  time  the  sul)coinmittee  realized  that  main- 
tenance in  China  of  large  military  forces  was  a  serious  drain  on  the 
finances  of  China  and  materially  affected  the  question  of  raising 
revenues,  and  at  the  same  time  was  in  contravention  of  the  great 
principles  of  this  conference  looking  to  the  disarmament  of  nations 
and  securing  the  peace  of  the  world;  and  therefore,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  delegation,  the  other  members  of  the  committee  had 
agreed  to  the  resolution  which  he  would  now  read : 

^^The  Chinese  delegate  not  voting,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  January  3,  1922,  to  be  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Cliinese  revenue  and  tariff : 

^^The  meml)ors  of  the  sul)Committee  in  studying  the  question  of 
increasing  the  customs  tariff  rates  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
Chinese  Government  have  been  deeply  imprassed  with  the  severe 
drain  on  China's  public  revenue  through  the  maintenance  of  excessive 
military  forces  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  forces 
are  controlled  by  the  military  chiefs  of  the  provinces,  and  their  con- 
tinued maintenance  ap])ears  to  be  mainly  responsible  for  China's 
present  unsettled  political  conditions.  It  is  felt  that  large  and 
prompt  reduction  of  these  forces  will  not  only  advance  the  cause  of 
China's  ])olitical  unity  and  economic  development  but  hasten  her 
financial  rehabilitation.  Therefore,  without  any  intention  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  problems  of  China,  but  animated  by  the  sincere 
desire  to  see  China  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective 
and  stable  government,  alike  in  her  own  interest  and  in  the  general 
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interest  of  trade,  and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  this  conference  whose 
aim  is  to  reduce  through  the  limitation  of  armament  'the  enormous 
disbui-sements'  which  'manifestly  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
encumbrance  upon  enterprise  and  national  prosperity,'  the  subcom- 
mittee venture  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  the 
advisability  of  laying  before  the  conference  for  its  adoption  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  earnest  hope  of  the  conference  and  embodying  a 
friendly  recommendation  to  China  that  immediate  and  effective  steps 
be  taken  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  reduce  tlie  aforesaid  military 
forces  and  expenditure." 

This,  Senator  Underwood  concluded,  completed  the  work  of  the 
committee,  and  he  asked  the  adoption  of  the  report  and,  after  its 
adoption,  its  reference  to  the  committee  on  drafting,  to  l>e  put  in 
treaty  form. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  committee 
that  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  be  received  and  placed  upon  the 
files  of  the  committee.  No  objection  being  voiced,  he  said  that  the 
report  would  be  received,  and  that  it  was  before  the  committee  for  its 
consideration  and  action. 

The  chairman  felt  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  gratification 
that  the  subcommittee  had  been  able  to  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion 
upon  this  important  subject  and  to  present  recommendations  the 
adoption  of  which  apparently  opened  the  waj  to  the  provisions  of 
a  more  adequate  revenue  for  China  and  thus  aided  in  a  very  substan- 
tial manner  in  placing  Chinese  finances  upon  a  better  basis.  He 
asked  whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion  of  the  report.  He  also  suggested  that  the  committee 
first  deal,  if  Senator  I  nderwood  had  no  objection,  with  the  main 
reconjmendation  before  they  took  up  the  statements  that  were 
appended. 

The  recommendation,  the  chairman  said,  was  in  that  part  of  the 
report  which  began  as  follows:  ''The  powers  attending  this  confer- 
ence agree."  There  then  followed  nine  articles  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  read  again. 

The  question  before  the  committee  was  whether  they  would  adopt 
a  resolution  in  the  tei'ms  of  the  report  or  tliat  portion  of  it  to  >vhicb 
he  had  just  referred.  The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee 
was  prepared  to  proceed  to  act  upon  the  proposed  resolution. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  wished  to  rise  chiefly  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation for  what  Senator  T^nderwood  had  accomplished.  Having 
sat  on  the  subcommittee  of  which  Senator  T^nderwood  had  been  the 
distinguished  chairman,  he  wished  to  give  expression  to  his  admi- 
ration of  the  way  in  which  the  deliberations  of  that  body  had  l)een 
guided.  Thanks  to  Senator  Underwood's  skill  and  ability,  important 
results  had  been  accomplished  which  were  now  embodied'  in  the  reso- 
lution before  the  committee.  On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
he  was  glad*to  indorse  the  agreement  just  reached.  In  giving  this 
assent  he  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  re- 
gardinfl:  the  reestablishment  of  tariff  autonomy — a  mattxir  to  which 
the  Chinese  people  attached  extreme  importance. 

"On  November  23  last,  T  had  the  honor,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Chinese 
delegation,  to  lay  the  tariff  question  of  China  l)efore  the  committee. 
Three  ])ropositions  were  submitted.  The  principal  one  of  them  was 
for  the  restoration  to  China  of  her  tariff  autonomy;  the  other  two 
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bein/i  intended  merely  :is  provisional  measures  to  i>repare  the  ground 
for  the  early  consummation  of  the  main  object.  At  the  same  time 
I  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  (Tovernment  to 
effect  any  change  that  might  disturb  the  present  administration  of 
the  Chinese  maritime  customs,  though  this  statement  obviously  could 
not  be  reasonably  construed  to  preclude  China's  legitimate  asj)ira- 
tions  gradually  to  make  this  important  branch  of  the  Chinese  (lov- 
emment  more  national  in  character. 

^*T  explained  the  reasons  why  China  was  desirous  of  recovering 
.her  freedom  of  action  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  levying  customs 
duties.  The  committee,  after  some  discussion,  referred  the  whole 
Question  to  a  subcommittee,  of  which  Senator  I'nderwood  has  been 
tne  distinguishe<I  chairman.  The  i-esults  of  the  discussions  in  the 
subcommittee  are  embodied  in  an  agreement  which  has  just  been  laid 
before  you.  It  is  a  valuable  agreement,  embodying,  as  it  does,  a 
nuud)er  of  important  points,  connected  with  the  effective  applica- 
tion of  the  present  regime  of  treaty  tariff.  But  it  will  be  noteci  that 
the  r|iiestion  of  the  restoration  oi  tariff  autonomy  to  China  is  not 
included,  it  being  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the  subcommittee 
that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  fix  at  present  a  definite  period 
within  which  the  existing  treaty  provisions  on  tariff  were  to  be 
brought  to  an  end.  and  that  the  question  should  be  decided  in  the 
light  of  conditions  that  might  arise  in  the  future. 

""Hie  (^hinese  delegation,  however,  can  not  but  wish  that  a  dilTer- 
ent  view  had  prevailed.  Tariff  autonomy  is  a  stivereign  right  en- 
joyed by  all  independent  states.  Its  free  exercise  is  essential  to  the 
well-lx»ing  of  the  state.  The  existing  treaty  provisi(»ns,  by  which 
the  levy  of  customs  duties,  transit  dues,  ami  other  imports  is  regu- 
lated, constitute  not  only  a  restriction  on  Clnna's  freedom  of  aeticm, 
but  an  infringt^ment  on  her  sovereiirnty.  Restoration  to  her  of  tariff 
aiitoiumiy  would  only  bi»  recognition  of  n  right  which  is  hers  juuf 
which  she  relinciuished  against  her  will. 

"The  maintenance  of  tlie  present  tariff  regime  means,  moreover, 
a  continued  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Chinese  (TOvernment.  The  cus- 
toms im|K>rt  duty  under  this  regime  is  limite<l  to  the  very  low  rate 
of  5  |>er  cent  ad  valorem  for  all  classes  of  dutiable  giMwls,  (*ompare<l 
with  tlie  average  rate  of  15  |)er  rent  to  (W)  per  cent  levie<l  by  other 
countries.  In  fact,  because  the  duties  are  levied  on  the  basis  of  a 
pi*eviously  fixed  schedule,  the  actual  collections  amount  to  only  3^ 
per  cent  effective.  The  customs  revenue,  therefore,  ccmstitutes  only 
about  7^  per  cent  of  China's  total  revenue,  while  the  average  for 
the  principal  countries  in  the  West  ranges  fnmi  12  i>er  cent  to  15 
|K»r  cent  at  present,  and  still  higher  before  the  war.  When  the 
pro|K>sed  surtax  of  24  per  <*ent  for  ordinary  articles  and  of  5  |)er 
cent  on  certain  luxuries  eventually  g<H»s  into  effect,  more  revenue 
will  be  produced,  but  even  then  it  will  hardly  Ih»  ecmunensurate 
with  the  rapidly  growinir  needs  of  the  (MiineM*  (tovernment.  Much 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  other  Stales  depends  u|)on 
their  freedom  to  regulate  their  customs  duties.  To  provide  the 
fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  opportunity  to  CMiina  to  develoj) 
ami  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  <table  ginernment,  it  is 
nwt*ssarv  to  restore  tariff  autcmomv  to  her  at  an  earlv  date, 

'*The  necessitv  to  lew  a  uniform  low  dutv  has  enctniraged  a  dis- 
pro{K>rtionate  increase  m  the  im|>ort  of  luxurii^  such  as  wine  and 
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tobacco ;  and  apart  from  the  loss  of  revenue  Consequent  upon  givinor 
these  things  the  same  rate  as  is  levied  on  the  necessaries  of  lite,  the 
effect  on  the  social  and  moral  habits  of  the  Chinese  people  has  been 
altogether  deleterious.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  agree- 
ment before  the  committee  in  authorizing  a  levy  of  an  additional 
surtax  of  2^  per  cent  on  certain  articles  of  luxury,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  a  greater  increase  is  needed  if  a  restraining  influence  is  to  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  these  articles  of  luxury. 

"  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  the  present  treaty  tariff  regime 
is  an  impediment  to  China's  economic  development.  Under  this 
regime  China  enjoys  no  reciprocity  from  any  of  the  powers  with* 
which  she  stands  in  treaty  relations.  Though  every  treaty  power 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  its  wares  imported  into  China  at 
the  exceptionally  low  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  Chinese 
produce  and  merchandise,  on  entering  into  any  of  these  countries, 
is  subjected  to  the  maximum  rates  leviable,  which  are  in  some  cases 
60  or  70  times  the  rate  which  she  herself  levies  on  foreign  imports. 
The  necessity  of  levying  uniform  duties  on  all  articles  imported 
into  China,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  these  duties  on  such  articles 
as  machinery  and  raw  materials  for  Chinese  industries  a  handicap 
to  China's  industrial  development.  At  present  there  are  more  than 
1,000  Chinese  factories  employing  foreign  machinery  and  methods 
and  engaged  in  over  30  different  kinds  of  important  industries. 
To  enable  them  to  live  and  develop  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
'growth  of  China's  foreign  trade  in  which  all  nations  are  deeply 
interested,  some  latitude  is  necessary  in  the  regulation  of  the  customs 
duties. 

"  Besides,  regulation  of  China's  tariff  by  treaty  must  inevitably, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  work  unjustly  and  to  her  great  detriment 
Thus,  whenever  China  makes  a  proposal,  be  it  for  revision  of  the 
tariff  to  bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the  prevailing  prices  or 
for  an  increase  of  the  customs  duty  to  meet  her  increased  needs,  the 
unanimous  consent  of  more  than  a  dozen  treaty  powers  is  necessary. 
As  each  country  naturally  desires  to  protect  and^  promote  its  own 
commercial  interests  in  China,  and  as  the  industries  of  these  treaty 
powers  vary  in  character  and  export  different  kinds  of  merchandise, 
they  all  seek  to  avoid  the  burden  of  the  new  revision  or  increased 
rate  falling  upon  the  industries  of  their  own  countries.  With  this 
end  in  view,  different  conditions  are  not  infrequently  attached  by 
different  powers  to  their  consent  to  revise  the  customs  tariff  or  in- 
crease the  rate. 

"  Thus,  though  this  matter  of  custom  tariff  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  well-being  of  the  Chinese  State,  the  interests  of  the 
treaty  powers  appear  to  be  placed  at  times  before  the  legitimate 
interests  of  China.  Under  such  circumstances  the  difficulty  of  effect- 
ing any  adjustment  or  arrangement  favorable  to  China  can  easily 
be  conceived,  and  it  has  at  times  been  well  nigh  insurmountable.  On 
one  occasion  or  another  there  is  always  some  power  who  considers 
its  own  interest  in  the  matter  of  Chinese  customs  tariff  more  im- 
portant than  the  supreme  interests  of  China.  The  experience  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  in  the  subcommittee  on  tariff,  much  as  it  has  ac- 
complished, has  not  altogether  removed  the  ground  for  this  opinion. 
But  as  unanimity  is  required,  the  dissent  of  one  power  is  sufficient 
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to  defeat  and  upset  a  general  arrangement  agreed  to  by  all  the  others. 
while  by  virtue  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  a  concession  or 
privilege  granted  by  China  to  one  nation  for  a  specific  considera- 
tion is  at  once  claimed  by  all  without  regard  to  the  quid  pro  quo. 

"  In  view  of  the  inherent  diflSculty  *and  injustice  of  the  present 
regime,  and  of  the  wholesome  and  desirable  effect  which  restora- 
tion of  tariff  autonomy  is  sure  to  have  upon  the  trade  and  economic 
development  of  China,  as  well  as  upon  the  evolution  of  her  fiscal 
system,  the  Chinese  delegation  feel  in  duty  bound  to  declare  that 
though  this  committee  does  not  see  its  way  to  consider  China's  claim 
for  the  restoration  of  her  tariff  autonomy,  it  is  not  their  desire,  in 
assenting  to  the  agreement  now  before  you,  to  relinquish  their  claim ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  their  intention  to  bring  the  question  up  again 
for  consideration  on  all  appropriate  occasions  in  the  future." 

Mr.  Koo  concluded  b^  saying  that  in  making  this  statement  he  had 
wished  to  define  the  position  of  the  Chinese  delegation  with  regard  to 
a  matter  which  was  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  people, 
and  that  he  had  not  intended  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  value 
of  the  statement  just  made  by  the  chairman  ox  the  subcommittee  on 
Chinese  revenue. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  desired  to  proceed 
further  with  the  discussjpn,  or  was  ready  to  vote  upon  the  resolution, 
lie  said  that  the  question  was  on'  the  resolution  setting  forth  the 
agreement  of  the  powers  attending  the  conference  in  the  terms  stated 
in  the  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee,  consisting  of  nine 
aiticles. 

A  vote  being  taken  and  the  nine  powers  present  giving  their  assent, 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  chairman  said  that  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  ap- 
peared a  communication  which  it  was  unanimouslv  agreed  by  the 
subcommittee  should  form  a  part  of  the  propose(f  agreement  and 
should  serve  as  an  appendix  to  it.  This  was  entitlea  "A  Declara- 
tion of  Intention  not  to  Disturb  the  Present  Administration  of  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs.''  The  question  was  then  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  portion  of  the  report  and  the  agreement  tnat  this 
declaration  should  form  an  appendix  to  the  agreement  of  the  powers 

E resent.  He  asked  whether  it  was  desired  that  this  question  should 
0  discussed,  or  whether  the  committee  was  ready  for  action. 

A  vote  being  taken,  and  the  nine  powers  present  signifying  their 
assent,  the  proposal  was  adopted. 

The  committee,  the  chairman  continued,  now  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion embodied  in  the  report  presented  by  the  subcommittee.  It  re- 
lated to  present  conditions  in  China,  and  at  the  end  of  the  resolution 
adopted  oy  the  subcommittee  the  following  statement  was  found : 

'^The  subcommittee  venture  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  the  advisability  of  laying  before  the  conference  for  its 
adoption  a  resolution  expressing  the  earnest  hope  of  the  conference 
and  embodying  a  friendly  recommendation  to  Cfhina  that  immediate 
and  effective  steps  be  taken  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  reduce  tlie 
aforesaid  military  forces  and  expenditure." 

The  chairman  said  that  the  adoption  of  this  report  would  be  the 
adoption  of  a  recommendation  that  there  should  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  confex'ence  a  resolution  in  the  sense  ot  this  declara- 
tion or  resolution  adopted  by  the  sul>committee.    The  question  was, 
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then,  upon  this  resohition.  The  chairman  asked  if  there  were  anv 
remarks. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  did  not  desire  to  discuss  the  pend- 
ing resolution  further  than  he  had  already,  but  he  wished  to  make  one 
statement  before  the  conunittee  adjourned  that  morning.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  much  interest  to  the  statement  read  by  Mr.  Koo  in  refer- 
ence to  the  desire  of  China  for  tariff  autonomy,  which  was  a  very 
natural  and  proper  desire.  Any  great  government  naturally  wisluul 
the  time  might  come  when  she  might  control  her  own  finances*  not- 
withstanding that  she  yielded  the  control,  hei'self.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  gladly  welcomed  an  opportunity,  when  it  could  1h» 
done,  of  i-estoring  to  China  her  entire  fiscal  autonomy :  but  he  thought 
it  was  fair  to  the  subcommittee  and  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee to  say  this — and  it  was  in  line  with  the  resolution  pending — 
that  he  was  sure  this  subcommittee  and  the  committee  to  which  ho 
was  now  addressing  himself  would  gladly  do  very  much  more  for 
China  along  all  lines  if  conditions  in  China  were  such  that  the  out- 
side powers  felt  they  could  do  so  with  justice  to  China  herself.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  men  on  the 
subcommittee  as  to  the  question  that  if  China  at  present  had  the  un- 
limited control  of  levying  taxes  at  the  customshouse,  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  conditions  now  existing  in  China,  it  would  probably  work, 
in  the  end,  to  China's  detriment  and  to  the  fhjury  of  the  world ;  and 
he  thought  that  had  more  to  do  with  the  subcommittee  not  making 
a  full  and  direct  response  to  Mr.  Koo's  request  than  anything  else. 
He  was  sure  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  other  powers  to 
be  selfish,  or  not  to  recognize  the  full  sovereignty  of  China,  and 
he  only  rose  to  say  this,  that  if  he  was  a  judge  of  the  situation,  a 
judge  of  the  temper  of  conditions  in  the  balance  of  the  world,  he 
felt  sure  that  when  China  herself  established  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment of  all  the  Provinces  of  China  and  dispense<l  with  the  mili- 
tary amtrol  that  now  existed  in  many  of  the  Provinces  of  China,  S<> 
that  the  outside  powers  might  feel  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
irovernment  that  had  entire  and  absolute  and  free  control  of  the 
situation,  China  could  expect  to  realize  the  great  ideals  of  sovei'eignty 
that  she  asked  for  at  this  table. 

The  chairman  said  he  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion  to  the 
committee:  The  resolution  which  was  before  them,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee,  as  he  had  stated,  brought  before  the 
committee  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  having  a  resolution  to 
report  to  the  conference.  His  suggestion  was  that,  as  this  matter 
had  been  thoroughly  considered  in  the  subcommittee,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Underwood  was  the  chairman,  this  subject  be  recomniitted  to  the 
subcommittee  with  instructions  to  bring  in  a  resolution  in  the  sense 
of  their  recommendation,  in  form  suitable  for  adoption  by  the  com- 
mittee. He  asked  whether  that  suggestion  was  agreeable  to  the 
delegates.  If  it  was,  he  would  put  it  to  vote.  The  United  States 
of  America,  he  said,  assented. 

Belgium  and  the  British  Empire  then  gave  their  assent. 

The  chairman  said  he  believed  China  was  not  voting  upon  this. 

Mr.  Koo  then  asked  the  permission  of  the  chairman  to  read  the 

following  statement :  •    ,         -i-  i!  j 

"The  nope  for  effective  reduction  of  the  military  forces  and 

expenditure  in  China,  as  expressed  in  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 


subcommittee  completely  coincides  with  the  desire  and  determination 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  China.  Knowing  the  profound 
sentiment  of  sympathy  and  disinterested  friendship  which  the 
United  states  always  entertains  toward  my  countrv,  and  to  which 
the  chairman  of  the  subconmiittee  who  originally  proposed  the  sug- 
gestion in  that  body,  has  so  frequently  given  expression  in  the  delib- 
erations of  this  body,  and  as  we  are  assured  that  the  suggestion  is 
animated  by  the  best  of  intentions,  and  without  anv  desire  to  inter- 
fere m  the  internal  problems  of  China,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  Chinese  delegation  has  no  objection  to  the  chairman's  suggestion, 
and  though  naturally  I  wish  to  abstain  from  voting  on  it  myself,  I 
nevertheless  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  moved." 

The  chairman  said  that  he  would  continue  the  call  with  respect 
to  the  assent  to  the  recommitment  of  the  resolution  to  the  subcom- 
mittee with  instructions  to  bring  in  a  resolution  in  the  sense  of  their 
recommendation,  in  form  suitable  for  adoption  by  the  committee. 

The  chairman  continued  the  call  of  the  powers' represented,  begin- 
ning with  France  and  ending  with  Portugal,  and  announced  tliat 
the  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted  by  all  the  powers  except 
China,  which  did  not  vote. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  calling  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  to  the  effect  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the  drafting 
committee  with  a  view  to  putting  the  agreement  in  final  form  and 
separating  the  provisions  which  could  go  into  force  forthwith,  from 
those  which  were  dependent  on  ratification  by  the  powers,  inquired 
whether  it  was  to  be  understood  that  this  recommendation  was  in- 
cluded and  approveil  un<ler  the  formal  votes  of  the  committee  already 
taken. 

The  chairman  ^aid  that  lie  was  oblig(*d  to  Sir  Robert  Borden  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  Ins  attention.  He  noted  that  the  subcommittee 
recommended  that  as  the  agreement  which  they  had  proposed  and 
which  had  been  set  foi-th  in  the  .resolution  adopted,  included  pro- 
visions relating  to  two  distinct  matters,  it  shouln  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  draft  to  jnit  it  in  final  form,  separating  the  provisions 
that  could  go  into  force  forthwith  from  those  that  were  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  power..  lie  inquired  if  the  committee  was  ready 
to  act  upon  this. 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  would  now  ask  Mr.  Root,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  drafting,  to  present  a  resolution  which  he 
understood  ha<l  lieen  formulated,  up<m  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  China. 

5Ir.  R(H)t  said  that  the  subcommittee  on  drafting  had  to  report  the 
re^dutions  with  regard  to  armed  forces  in  somewhat  different  form 
from  that  in  which  they  were  sent  to  the  committee.  He  would 
first  read  the  resolution  which  the  committee  had  reported  and  then 
explain  the  process  by  which  it  had  reached  its  present  form. 

lie  then  read  the  following  resolution: 

^^Wliereas  the  powers  have  from  time  to  time  stationed  armed 
forces,  including  police,  in  China  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  foreigners  lawfully  in  China ; 

''  And  whereas  it  appears  that  certain  of  the5«  armed  forces  are 
maintained  in  China  without  the  authority  of  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment; 
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"And  whereas  the  powers  have  declared  their  intention  to  with- 
draw their  armed  forces  now  on  duty  in  China  without  the  authority 
of  any  treaty  or  agreement,  whenever  China  shall  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  China; 

"And  whereas  China  has  declared  her  intention  and  capacity  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in 
China;  . 

"  Now  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  in  each  case  the  practical  execution  of  those 
intentions  must  depend; 

"  It  is  resolved  that  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Peking  of 
the  powers  now  in  conference  at  Washington,  to  wit:  the  United 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  will  be  instructed  by  their 
respective  Governments,  whenever  China  shall  so  request,  to  associate 
themselves  with  three  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Grovemment 
to  conduct  collectively  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  issues 
raised  by  the  foregoing  declarations  or  intention  made  by  the  powers 
and  by  China  and  shall  thereafter  prepare  a  full  and  comprehensive 
report  setting  out  without  reservation  their  findings  or  fact  and 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  matter  hereby  referred  for  inquiry, 
and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  their  report  to  each  of  the  nine  Grovern- 
ments  concerned  which  shall  severally  make  public  the  report  with 
such  comment  as  each  may  deem  appropriate.  The  representatives 
of  any  of  the  powers  may  make  or  join  in  minority  reports  stating 
their  differences,  if  any,  from  the  majority  report. 

"  That  each  of  the  powers  above  named  shall  be  deemed  free  to 
accept  or  reject  all  or  any  of  the  findings  of  fact  or  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  report,  but  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  said  powers 
make  its  acceptance  of  all  or  any  of  the  findings  of  fact  or  opinions 
either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  panting  by  China  of 
any  special  concession,  favor,  benefit,  or  immunity,  whether  political 
or  economic." 

The  resolutions,  when  they  were  sent  to  the  subcommittee  on  draft- 
ing, were  in  the  form  of  a  direction  that  the  commission  on  extra- 
territoriality should  also  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  maintenance 
of  public  order.  After  some  discussion,  tne  representatives  of  China 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  that  would  oe  satisfactory  to  the 
Chinese  people  and  asked  for  the  change  so  that  the  inquiry  Elhould 
be  prosecuted  by  the  ministers  at  Peking,  and  it  was  changed  accord- 

When  that  had  been  done,  the  representatives  of  China  desired 
to  communicate  with  their  own  Govemmentj  and,  having  done  so, 
they  expressed  the  opinion  that  giving  authority  to  make  the  inquiry 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  Government  of  China,  and  accordingly 
the  resolution  was  changed,  so  that  instead  of  directing  the  inquiry 
there  was  a  provision  that  the  inquiry  should  be  directed  whenever 
China  should  so  request. 

The  subject  having  been  presented  to  the  full  committee  of  the 
conference  and  the  request  having  been  made  by  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives for  relief  from  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  China, 
the  resolution  took  that  form,  oecause  it  seemed  clear  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  remain 
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silent ;  they  must  act,  they  must  take  such  steps  as  they  found  practi- 
cable to  take,  or  else  rest  under  the  implication  of  being  unwilling  to 
do  anything  about  it,  against  which  they  could  not  well  defend  them- 
selves. 

These  two  statements— one  permitting  the  various  nations  con- 
cerned to  withdraw  troops  when  protection  was  afforded  and  the 
other  professing  readiness  to  afford  protection — ^being  before  the 
committee,  which  was  entirely  uninformed  as  to  whether  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  decision  would  depend  really  existed,  it  seemed 
that,  in  order  to  do  anything,  the  members  of  the  committee  must 
inform  themselves,  and  that  the  first  step  toward  informing  them- 
selves was  this  inquiry  that  was  presented  here.  But,  of  course, 
there  was  no  desire  to  force  any  such  inquiry  upon  China  if  she  dia 
not  wish  it,  and  accordingly  it  was  put  in  such  form  that  it  remained 
for  China  to  take  the  next  step  by  requesting  the  inquiry  upon  which 
must  be  based  any  relief  whicn  could  possibly  be  given. 

Mr.  Root  continued  that  there  was  an  unaerstanding  that  the  ex- 
pression "  armed  forces ''  might  be  made  to  include  police  as  well  as 
troops,  and  that  it  was  understood  that  the  words  in  the  first  recital 
"  including  police "  were  to  be  included  after  the  words  "  armed 
forces,"  so  that^it  would  read  "the  powers  have  from  time  to  time 
stationed  armed  forces,  including  police,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  he  rose  to  say  a  few  words  of  appreciation  of 
the  subcommittee's  desire  to  do  something  for  China.  He  knew  the 
difficidty  of  the  subcommittee  and  also  their  own  difficulties  in  meet- 
ing the  views  of  the  subconmiittee.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
stand  of  the  Chinese  delegation  might  be  understood,  he  asked  for 
the  permission  of  the  committee  to  read  a  statement  which  might 
be  placed  on  the  records.    He  then  read  the  following  statement : 

^The  Chinese  delegation  takes  note  of  the  resolution  with  regard 
to  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from  China  and  expresses  its 
appreciation  of  the  offer  of  the  eight  powers  approving  this  resolu- 
tion to  instruct  their  respective  diplomatic  representatives  at  Peking 
to  associate  themselves  with  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, when  that  Government  shall  so  request,  in  order  to  conduct 
collectively  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  foreign  armed  forces  in  China.  The  Chinese 
delegation  will  assume,  unless  now  notified  to  the  contrary,  that, 
^ould  their  Government  4it  any  future  time  desire  to  avail  itself  of 
the  foregoing  offer,  inquiries  and  resulting  recommendations  may 
be  a^ed  for  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  foreign  armed  forces 
at  particular  places  or  in  particular  localities  in  China. 

"  The  Chinese  delegation  desires  further  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  general  matter  of  maintaining  armed  forces  by  a  nation  or  na- 
tions within  the  borders  of  other  States  which  have  not  given  their 
express  consent  thereto,  that  it  is  its  imderstanding  that,  according  to 
accepted  principles  of  international  law,  the  sending  or  stationing  of 
such  forces  can  rightfully  be  only  a  temporary  measure  in  order  to 
meet  emergencies  tnat  threaten  imminent  danger  to  the  lives  or  prop- 
erty of  the  nationals  of  the  States  taking  such  action,  and  that,  upon 
the  passing  of  such  emergency,  the  forces  sent  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn. 

^^  It  is  also  the  understanding  of  the  Chinese  delegation  that  the 
obligation  to  make  such  withdrawal  can  not,  as  a  general  principle. 
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be  rightfully  postponed  until  the  Government  of  the  State  where 
they  are  located  has  consented  to  an  inquiry  by  the  representatives  of 
other  powers  into  its  own  domestic  conditions  as  regards  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order,  and  a  report  has  been  made  declaring 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  presence  of  such  foreign  armed 
forces.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation that  accepted  international  law  recognizes  the  basic  right  of 
every  sovereign  State  to  refuse  its  consent  to  the  sending  into  or 
the  stationing  within  its  borders  of  foreign  armed  forces,  and  that 
while  it  may,  by  an  exercise  of  its  own  will,  consent  that  an  inguir^- 
shall  be  made  as  to  the  necessity  in  fact  of  the  continuance  within  its 
borders  of  such  foreign  armed  forces  as  may  be  therein,  such  action 
upon  its  part,  or  a  resolution  by  other  powers  offering  their  coopera  - 
tion  in  such  an  inquiry,  is  not  to  be  deemed  in  derogation  or  limi- 
tation of  the  inherent  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  refuse  entrance 
to,  or  further  continuance,  within  its  borders  of  foreign  arme<l 
forces." 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  he  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee  the 
question  whether  railway  guards  were  included  within  the  armeU 
forces  set  forth  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Root  asked  to  amend  the  report  bjr  inserting  the  words  "  and 
railway  guards  "  after  the  words  "  including  police  "  in  the  first  para- 
graph. 

He  thought  so  much  had  been  said  about  police  that  the  committee 
were  bound  not  to  pass  over  it  in  silence.  Of  course,  when  his 
Chinese  colleagues  presented  here  an  appeal  to  be  relieved  from  some 
burden  which  was  grievous  to  them,  they  created  a  situation  where 
silence  could  not  be  maintained.  If  this  were  done,  and  the  burden 
was  grievous  and  unjust,  the  committee  took  upon  their  own  shoul- 
ders the  responsibility. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  police,  he  was  not  willing  that  the  people 
of  China  should  think  that  the  United  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  an 
appeal  such  as  had  been  made.  The  committee  did  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  it.  He  was  not  willing  that  such  few  people  in  China  as  had 
ever  heard  of  him  should  think  that  he  would  do  it.  He  was  not 
willing  that  the  people  of  his  own  country  should  think  that  he 
would  do  it.  The  moment  China  made  an  appeal  here,  he  thought 
the  committee  were  bound  to  do  something  about  it  or  to  state  wny 
they  did  not  do  something  about  it.  An  appeal  was  made  with  re- 
gard to  troops,  and  it  had  been  shown  just  what  situation  was  cre- 
ated by  the  statements  of  the  two  different  Governments  regarding 
the  condition  of  public  order,  and  an  offer  had  been  made  to  set  in 
motion  adequate  machinery  for  resolving  the  doubt  that  existed  and 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  any  relief.  He  thought  that  the  com- 
mittee were  bound  to  do  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  police  forces, 
and  the  draft  of  this  report  was  made  using  the  terms — not  troops, 
but  "  armed  forces,"  with  the  design  of  including  police ;  and  it  in- 
cluded railway  guards,  of  course.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  terms.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  the  name  that  happened  to  be  given  to  the 
person  who  was  employed  in  a  public  capacity  with  arms  to  preserve 
order.  He  might  be  called  a  policeman,  or  he  might  be  called  a 
guard,  or  what  not.  He  thought  that  the  committee  were  bound  to 
put  into  this  report  the  words  that  they  originally  authorized  to  be 
put  there,  in  order  that  there  should  stand  upon  the  record  a  state- 
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ment  showini?  that  they  were  willing  to  act  in  response  to  this  ap- 
{leal,  and  that  they  stood  ready  to  take  the  fii-st  step  toward 
action  bv  ascertaining  what  the  facts  were. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  was  dealing  witli  the  sub- 
I'cimmittee's  reix)rt,  and  he  assumed  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
the  subcommittee  amending  its  report  so  as  to  present  the  matter  to 
the  committee  in  the  way  they  suggested;  and  he  understood  that 
the  report  was  amended  so  that  the  first  recital  should  read : 

**  Whereas  the  Powers  have  from  time  to  time  stationed  armed 
foiTes.  including  police  and  railway  guards  in  China,  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreigners  lawfully  in  China." 

The-  chairman  said  that  the  hour  was  quite  late,  but  lie  supposed 
it  might  be  possible  to  disiK)se  of  this  matter  before  adjournment, 
unless  there  was  some  question  requiring  further  explanation.    The 

?uestion  was  now  on  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  in  the  amended 
omi  in  which  it  was  presented  by  the  subcommittee.  lie  asked 
whether  further  discussion  was  desired,  or  whether  action  should  be 
taken. 

A  v(»te  being  taken,  and  the  assent  of  all  the  delegates  present 
l)eing  ffiven  (with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  who  abstained  from 
voting),  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  amended  form  in  which 
it  was  presented  by  the  subcommittee  as  follows: 
"  Wliereas  the  Powers  have   from  time  to  time  stationed  armed 
forces,  including  police  and  railway  guards,  in  China  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  lawfully  in  China: 
''And  whereas  it  appears  that  certain  of  these  arme^l  forces  are 
maintained  in  China  without  the  authority  of  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment ; 
^'And  whereas  the  Powers  have  declared  their  intention  to  with- 
draw their  aiinetl  forces  now  on  <hitv  in  China  without  the  author- 
ity  of  any  treaty  or  agreement,  whenever  China  shall  assure  the  pn>- 
tection  of  the  lives  and  i)n)i)eity  of  foreigners  in  China: 
"And  whereas  China  has  tleclared  her  intention  and  capacitv  to  assure 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  ("hina; 
'•  Now  to  the  end  that  there  may  bt*  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  in  each  case  the  practical  execution  of  those 
intentions  must  depend: 

"//  w  resolved:  That  the  Diplomatic  Representatives  in  Peking 
of  the  Powers  now  in  Conference  at  Washington,  to  wit.  the  Fnited 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  Briti^^h  Empire,  France,  Italy.  Ja- 
pan. The  Netherlands  and  Portugal,  will  l)e  instnicte<l  by  their  iv>pec- 
tive  (Tovemments.  whenever  (^hina  shall  so  request,  to  ass<H*iate  them- 
selves with  three  representatives  of  the  (liines4»  (iovernment  to  con- 
duct collectively  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  issues  raise<l  by 
the  foregoing  declarations  of  intention  made  by  the  Powers  and  by 
(^hina  and  shall  thereafter  prepaid  a  full  and  comprehensive  reiKirt 
setting  out  without  reservation  their  findings  of  fact  and  their  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  matter  hereby  referred  for  inquiry,  and  snail 
furnish  a  copy  of  their  report  to  each  of  the  nine  Governments  con- 
cerned which  shall  severally  make  public  the  report  with  such  com- 
ment as  each  may  deem  appropriate.  The  representatives  of  any  of 
the  Powers  may  make  or  join  in  minority  reports  stating  their  dif- 
ferences, if  any,  from  the  majority  report. 
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"  That  each  of  the  Powers  above  named  shall  be  deemed  free  to 
accept  or  reject  all  or  any  of  the  findings  of  fact  or  opinions  expressed 
in  the  report  but  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  said  Powers  make 
its  acceptance  of  all  or  any  of  the  findings  or  fact  or  opinions  either 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  granting  by  China  of  any 
special  concession,  favor,  benefit  or  immunity,  whether  political  or 
economic." 

The  chairman  said  it  was  rather  difiicult  to  say,  at  this  time,  when 
the  work  of  the  committee  could  profitably  be  proceeded  with,  in  view 
of  the  work  that  remained  to  be  done  in  the  committee  on  armament. 
He  said  that  if  it  was  agreeable  to  the  committee,  adjournment  might 
now  be  taken  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

Whereupon  at  1.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 


EIGHTEEirrH  MEETINGh— MOKBAY,  JAKTTABY  16,   1922,  3.30  P.  X. 

PRESENT. 

ihuted  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Boot,  Senator 
Underwood.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warree, 
Mr.  le  Tellier,  Mr.  Silvercruys. 

BrHish  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddcs. 
Sir  Eobert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  x^earce  (for  Australia) « 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied by  Sir.  Maurice  Hankey,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai,  Sir 
H.  Llewellyn  Smith. 

Chhia, — Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Sze,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Hawkling  Yen,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  King,  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau. 

France. — Mr.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
Duchene. 

Itali/, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan. — Mr.  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Saburi,  Mr.  Kimuri,  Mr.  Komuchi,  Mr.  Sako,  Mr.  Shiratori. 

7  he  iVetherlatids, — Jonkheer  Beclaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kit 
Angelino. 

Portugal, — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne. 

Interpreters,  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon. 

1.  The  eighteenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  Building  on  Monday,  January  16,  1922,  8.30  p.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Loilge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  I-iee,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India) ;  for  (liina,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Sze,  Dr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr. 
Sarraut;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan. 
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Mr.  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer 
Beclaerts  von  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort;  for  Portugal,  Vis- 
count d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray;  for  Belgium, 
Mr.  de  Warzee,  Mr.  le  Tellier,  Mr.  Silvercnivs;  for  the  British 
Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankev,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai,  Sir  H. 
Llewellyn  Smith ;  for  China,  t)r.  Hawkling  Yen,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  King, 
Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Duch^ne;  for 
Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano;  for  Japan,  Mr. 
Saburi,  Mr.  Kimuri,  Mr.  Komuchi,  Mr.  Sako,  Mr.  Shiratori ;  for  the 
Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were 
also  present. 

4.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that,  before  proceeding  with 
the  further  order  of  business,  the  committee  would  entertain  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  on  drafting  in  regard  to  Chinese  customs 
tariffs,  if  the  report  was  ready. 

Mr.  Root  said  he  had  the  honor  to  report  for  the  subcommittee  as 
follows:  The  report  of  the  subconmiittee  on  Chinese  revenue  which 
had  been  adopted  bv  the  conmiittee  and  referred  to  the  drafting 
committee  contained  (1)  provisions  for  revision  of  the  customs 
schedule  under  the  present  treaties,  so  as  to  make  the  rates  equivalent 
to  5  per  cent  effective  in  accordance  with  the  existing  treaties,  anc^  (2) 
provisions,  relative  to  a  new  treaty,  which  modified  the  existing 
treaties. 

The  subcx)mmittee  on  Chinese  revenue,  in  the  report  which  had 
been  adopted,  recommended  that  these  two  classes  of  provisions  be 
separated  and  put  into  two  instruments,  one  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  and  the  other  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  treaty.  The 
subcommittee  on  drafting  had  followed  that  direction,  and  re- 
ported, first,  the  resolution  having  in  view  the  schedule  under  the 
existing  treaties.    Mr.  Soot  then  read  as  follows : 

^^AGREEMENT  ON  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  CHINESE  TARIFF. 

"  With  a  view  to  providing  additional  revenue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Chinese  Grovernment,  the  powers  represented  at  this  con- 
ference, namely,  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British 
Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portu- 
gal, agree  : 

"That  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on   imports  into  China 
adopted  by  the  tariff  revision  conmiission  at  Shanghai  on  December 
19,  1918,  shall  forthwith  be  revised  so  that  the  rates  of  duty  shall 
be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  effective  as  provided  for  in  the  several  ^ 
commercial  treaties  to  which  China  is  a  party. 

"A  revision  commission  shall  meet  at  Shanghai,  at  the  earliest 

riracticable  date,  to  effect  this  revision  forthwith  and  on  the  general 
ines  of  the  last  i*evision. 

"This  commission  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
powers  above  named  and  of  representatives  of  any  additional 
powetip  who  have  treaties  with  China  providing  for  a  tariff  on 
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imports  and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  who 
desire  to  paraticipate  therein. 

"The  revision  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  view 
to  its  completion  within  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  bv  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament 
and  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  'Questions. 

"  The  revised  tariff  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  earlier  than  two  months  after  its  publication  by  the  revision 
commission. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  convener  of  the  present 
conference,  is  requested  forthwith  to  communicate  the  terms  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Governments  of  powers  not  represented  at  this 
conference  but  who  participated  in  the  revision  of  1918,  aforesaid/* 

Mr.  Boot  said  that,  since  the  above  agreement  had  been  authorized 
by  the  subcommittee  on  drafting,  the  suggestion  had  been  made 
that  the  terms  of  the  clause  which  provided  that  the  revision  com- 
mission should  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  powers  present. 
and  of  representatives  of  any  additional  powers  who  had  treaties 
with  China  providing  for  a  tariff  on  imports  and  exports  not  to 
exceed  5  per  cent,  would  include  Russia,  but  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  send  notice  to  Russia  or  to  collaborate  with  Russia  in 
such  a  commission  because  Russia  had  no  government  which  had 
been  recognized  by  any  of  the  powers  here  present.  In  convereation 
upon  this  subject  with  several  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
drafting  the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  an  amendment  should 
be  added  to  the  resolution  inserting  after  the  words  ^^  additional 
powers"  the  words  "having  governments  at  present  recognized  by 
the  powers  represented  at  this  conference";  and,  if  that  met  the 
views  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
wliile  to  call  the  subcommittee  on  drafting  together  again,  as  all 
its  members  were  present.  Mr.  Root  therefore  suggested  that  the 
committee  amend  the  report  by  the  inclusion  of  these  words. 

Mr.  Root  then  asked  the  chairman  if  it  was  his  pleasure  that  this 
resolution  should  be  taken  by  itself. 

The  chairman  said  he  thought  it  had  better  be  taken  first,  if  there 
was  no  objection. 

Tlie  only  difference  between  the  text  of  the  resolution  as  proposed 
and  the  text  of  the  resolution  distributed  was  that  in  the  fourth 
paragraph  after  the  words  "  additional  powers  "  the  words  "  having 
governments  at  present  recognized  by  the  powers  represented  at 
this  conference  and"  should  be  inserted,  so  that  the  paragraph  would 
i*ead: 

''This  commission  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
powers  above  named  and  of  representatives  of  any  additional  powers 
having  governments  at  present  recognized  by  the  powers  representee! 
*  at  this  conference  and  who  have  treaties  with  China  providing  for 
a  tariff  on  imports  and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  who  desire  to  participate  therein." 

He  then  asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  to  discuss  and  act  upon 
this  resolution. 

Baron  de  Cartier  said  he  wished  to  raise  the  question  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Luxemburg  would  be  placed  by 
the  resolution  just  read  by  Mr.  Root.     On  September  2,  1861,  a 
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treaty  of  cominerre  and  iiaviffation  was  comludetl  between  China 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  latter  acting  in  his  own  name  as  well 
as  in  the  name  of  other  membei's  of  the  Zollverein,  among  which  was 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.    When  war  had  l)een  declared  be- 


ernment,  in  order  to  protect  Luxemburg  interests,  as  the  Grand 
Duchy  (lid  not  go  to  war  with  China.  It  was  Baron  de  Cartier's 
impression  that  the  Grand  Duchy  was  embraced  in  the  '^additicmal 
governments"  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  but  this  should  l)e  made 
clear. 

The  chairman  said  that,  subject  to  any  observation  to  tlie  con- 
ti'ary  which  might  be  made,  he  supposed  that  the  Grand  Duchy  wpuld 
l)e  embraced  within  this  clause  and  would  l)e  adequately'  repre- 
sented. If  there  was  no  objection,  the  committee  would  so  assume. 
He  asked  if  any  of  the  committee  desired  to  discuss  the  resolution. 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  asked — though  he  did  not  (*on- 
sider  the  point  of  material  importance-^-if  it  was  necessarv  for  the 
amendment  to  contain  the  words  **  at  present."  He  doubted  whether 
there  was  sufficient  reason  to  adopt  the  present  moment  as  de- 
cisive. .  The  suggested  wording  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
government  recognized  between  the  present  moment  and  the  con- 
vening of  the  commission  to  participate  in  the  revision. 

The  chairman  said  that  his  own  suggestion  was  that  the  words 
"at  present"  furni>hed  a  datum  with  respect  to  which  there  was 
perfect  certainty,  because  later  there  might  be  recognition  by  some 
p()W€rs  and  not  by  others,  and  there  would  be  ambiguity  which 
might  possibly  occasion  some  embarrassment. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  inouired  whether  the  drafting  committee  had 
considered  the  efl'ect  of  tne  wording  of  paragraph  4  on  States  which 
were  formerly*  part  of  the  Russian  P^mpire,  but  which  were  now 
independent  j>owers  whose  jjovernments  had  l)een  recognize<l.  He 
presumed  that  it  wa*^  intended  that  these  powers  should  have  the 
right  to  be  represc»nted  on  the  revision  commission  and  at  the  special 
conference,  if  they  so  desired. 

'  Mr.  Balfour  remarked  that  Finland  and  Poland  had  lK)th  l)een 
recognized. 

Senator  Underw<M)d  said  that  he  was  not  sure  that  his  viewjwint 
was  the  connect  one,  but.  as  he  understood  the  situation,  China  was 
sovereign  as  to  her  right  to  levy  custom  taxes  except  in  so  far  as  she 
had  given  away  that  right  by  treaty.  Xow  it  was  nrojiosed  to  change 
the  treatv  right  by  which  the  power  of  the  Republic  of  China  was  at 
present  fimited  and  to  offer  an  in(*rease  in  taxation  at  the  custom^ 
house.  No  coimtrv  that  ha<l  not  treatv  relations  with  China  and 
obligations  from  China  growing  out  of  those  treaties  had  any  right 
to  make  any  complaint  whatever  as  to  what  China  did  in  reference 
to  taxes  at  the  customshouse.  Her  only  binding  obligation  was  in 
res|)ect  to  the  (iovernments  with  whom  she  had  signed  tivaties.  As 
to  the  other  (tovernments.  who  wo\dd  not  lie  represented,  they  amid 
not  complain  as  a  matter  of  right,  because  they  hail  no  establishe<l 
right  in  n»gard  to  (Miina  (any  more  than  in  regard  to  the  Cnited 
States  or  Japan)  to  control  the  (Mis-toms  taxation  of  China. 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  complain  of  any  undue  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  them,  because  these  two  papers,  this  resolution  and 
the  treaty  that  was  to  follow,  prescribed  everything  to  their  advan- 
tage in  providing  that  the  "  open  door "  into  China  should  in  the 
future  mean  equal  opportunity  to  all,  whether  treaty  powers  or  non- 
treaty  powers,  whether  they  sat  at  the  table  to  reform  this  tariff  or 
not.  Every  one  of  them  would  go  into  China  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and,  therefore,  he  could  not  see  that  any  power  that  was  not 
represented  at  the  table  could  have  any  right  to  complain,  especially 
as  to  this  resolution,  since  in  it  the  treaty  powers  were  only  complying 
with  their  contract  with  China  heretofore  made. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  supposed  this  clause  of  the  resolution 
defined  those  who  were  to  be  represented  in  the  proposed  commission. 
They  were  the  Governments  who  were  at  present  recognized  by  the 
powers  represented  at  this  conference  and  who  had  treaties  with 
China  providing  for  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Koo  said  he  wished  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  actual 
situation  in  China  with  reference  to  nontreaty  powers.  According  to 
the  paragraph  under  discussion,  for  a  country  to  have  a  representative 
on  the  commission  mentioned  therein  it  was  necessary  for  several 
conditions  to  be  present  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these  conditions 
was  that  the  power  in  question  should  have  a  treaty  with  China  in 
regard  to  import  customs  duties.  Other  powers  (i.  e.,  those  not  hav- 
ing such  treaties)  were  necessarily  precluded.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Chinese  Government  had  already  promulgated  and  put  in  force 
some  time  before  a  special  tariff  for  nontreaty  powers.  If  a  lower 
rate  than  the  5  per  cent  authorized  by  the  existing  treaties  had  been 
granted  to  one  of  these  nontreaty  powers,  such  a  reduction  would 
probably  have  to  be  made  applicable  to  all  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause.  But  the  present  rate  of  import  duties  on  the  goods  of 
the  nontreaty  powers  was  higher  than  5  per  cent.  In  that  respect  the 
principle  of  "  the  open  door,"  under  the  present  Chinese  law,  could 
not  be  invoked  to  include  nontreaty  powers. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  reverted  to  the  point  which  he  already  raised 
He  said  that  if  the  Government  of  Russia  were  recognized  Russia 
would  obviously  be  entitled  under  Paragraph  IV  of  the  resolution 
to  be  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  proposed  conference. 
But  the  present  Russian  Government  was  not  recognized.  On  tht 
other  hand  two  States  whose  territories  were  formerly  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire— namely,  Finland  and  Poland— were  recognized,  and 
the  question  the  committee  had  to  decide  was  whether  the  convening 
power  would  be  bound  to  ask  these  two  States  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  conference.  The  question  might  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion afterwards,  but  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  necessary  at  some 
stage  to  determine  whether  or  not  Poland  and  Finland  had  succeeded 
to  Russia's  rights  in  respect  of  treaties  which  the  former  Russian 
Empire  had  concluded  with  China. 

The  chairman  said  Sir  Robert  Borden  had  stated  that  point  with 
perfect  clarity,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  well  under^;ood.  He 
asked  if  the  committee  desired  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  or  were 
ready  to  act.  The  delegations  being  polled,  each  voted  affirmatively, 
and  the  chairman  announced  that  the  resolution  had  been  imani- 
mously  adopted. 
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The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  another  resohition. 

Mr.  Root  said  he  would  read  the  resohitions  proposing:  a  conven- 
tion covering  the  mattera  which  were  not  to  be  done  under  the  exist- 
ing: treaty.     He  then  read  the  following:: 

RESOLTTTOXS  REOARDlKr,  REVISIOX  OF  CHINESE  C'lSTOMS  Dl'TTES. 

"  With  a  view  to  increasing  tlio  revenues  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  United  Stjites  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Xetherlands,  and  Portugal  agree: 

"  I.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  through  a  special  conference, 
to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  contracting  powers  and 
other  powers  which  adhere  to  this  convention,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  speedy  abolition  of  likin  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
other  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  VIII  of  the  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1902,  l)etween  (ireat  Britain  and  China,  in  Articles  IV  and 
V  of  the  ti-eaty  of  October  S,  1903,  between  the  I^'nited  States  and 
China,  and  in  Article  I  of  the  supplementary  treaty  of  October 
8,  1903,  l)etween  Japan  an<l  China,  with  a  view  to  levying  the  sur- 
taxes provided  in  those  articles. 

'*The  special  conference  shall  meet  in  China  within  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  convention  on  a  day  and  at 
a  place  to  l)e  designated  by  the  Chinese  (fovernment. 

"  II.  The  special  conference  shall  consider  the  interim  provisions 
to  l)e  applied  prior  to  the  abolition  of  likin  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  the  articles  of  the  treaties  above 
mentioned :  and  it  shall  authorize  the  levying  of  a  surtax  on  dutiable 
imports  as  from  such  date  for  such  purposes  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  it  mav  determine. 

*'  The  surtax  shall  be  afc  a  uniform  rate  of  2i  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  articles  of  luxui^\  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  special  conference,  can  l)ear  a  greater  increase  without  unduly 
impeding  trade,  and  u{>on  which  the  total  surtax  shall  not  exceed 

i)er  cent. 
III.  That     following  the   immediate   iwision   of   the   customs 
schedule  of  duties  on  imports  into  China  as  pn)vided  for  in  a  resolu- 
tion atlopted  by  the  represt»ntatives  of  all  |>owers  signatorv  to  this 
ccmvention  at  a  plenary'  sessiim  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation 

of  Armament  held  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the  day  of 

January,  1922,  there  shall  be  a  further  revision  to  take  eifect  at 
the  expiration  of  four  years  following  the  completion  of  the  afore- 
.said  revision  in  order  to  insure  that  the  customs  duties  shall  corre 
spond  to  the  ad  valorem  rates  fixed  by  the  spe<'ial  conference  herein 
provided  for. 

''That  following  this  revision  there  shall  Ik*  periodical  revisions 
of  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on  imiK>rts  into  China  everj'  seven 
vears  for  the  same  puri>ose  in  lieu  of  the  decennial  revision  author- 
ized by  existing  treaties  with  China. 

'•Tliat  in  order  to  prevent  <lelay  such  |)eriodical  revisions  shall 
Ih?  effected  in  accordance  with  r\\\es  to  be  settled  by  the  special  con- 
ference mentioned  in  Article  T  herein. 

S,  Poc.  120, 67-2 30 
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"IV.  That  in  all  matters  relating  to  customs  duties  there  shall 
be  effective  equality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity  for  all  powers 
parties  to  this  convention. 

"V.  That  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  custoins 
duties  levied  at  all  the  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of  China  is 
hereby  recognized;  that  the  special  conference  above  provided  for 
shall  make  arrangements  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  principle: 
and  it  is  authorized  to  make  equitable  adjustments  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  customs  privilege  to  be  abolished  was  granted  in 
return  for  some  local  economic  advantage. 

"In  the  meantime,  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties 
resulting  from  tariff  revision  or  any  surtax  hereafter  imposed,  in 
pursuance  of  the  present  convention,  shall  be  levied  at  a  uniform 
rate  ad  valorem  at  all  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of  China. 

"  VI.  That  the  charge  for  transit  passes  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
2^  per  cent  ad  valorem  until  the  arrangements  contemplated  in 
Article  I  herein  come  into  force. 

"VII.  That  the  powers  not  signatoi-y  to  this  convention,  but 
whose  present  treaticvS  with  China  provide  for  a  tariff  on  imports 
and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  shall  be  invited 
to  adhere  to  the  present  convention,  and  upon  such  adherence  by 
all  of  them  this  convention  shall  override  all  provisions  of  treaties 
between  China  and  the  respective  contracting  powers  which  are 
inconsistent  with  its  terms. 

"  That  the  United  States  Government,  as  convener  of  the  present 
conference,  undertake  to  make  the  necessarv  communications  for 
this  purpose  and  to  inform  the  Governments  of  the  contracting  pow- 
ers of  the  replies  received. 

"  VIII.  Eatification  clause  of  usual  form." 

Mr.  Boot  said  that,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  already 
adopted,  there  should  be  inserted  some  words  in  Article  VII,  so 
that  it  would  read : 

"  That  the  powers  not  signatory  to  this  convention  having  Gov- 
ernments at  present  recognized  by  the  powers  represented  at  this 
conference,  but  whose  pi-esent  treaties  with  China  provide  for  a 
tariff -on  imports  and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  present  convention,  and  upon  such 
adherence  by  all  of  them  this  convention  shall  override  all  pro- 
visions of  treaties  l)etween  China  and  the  respective-  contracting 
powers  which  are  inconsistent  with  its  terms." 

Sir  Robert  Borden  drew  attention  to  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  first  half  of  Article  III  and  suggested  that  after  the  words  "  ad 
valorem  rates"  the  words  "then  in  force"  should  be  substituted 
for  the  words  "  fixed  by  the  special  conference  herein  provided  for.**' 

Mr.  Root  said  that  that  would  hardly  correspond  with  the  idea 
which  the  subcommittee  on  Chinese  revenue  had  and  which  had 
been  followed  without  anv  change  whatever  in  this  paragraph. 

Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  said  he  thought  that  the  treaty  read  "ad 
valorem  rates  fixed." 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  sense  of  the  paragi-aph  was  that,  follow- 
ing the  immediate  revision  of  the  schedules  of  duties  which  the 
commission  would  raise  under  the  resolution  that  had  been  adopted, 
there  should  be  a  further  revision  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration 
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of  four  years  following  the  completion  of  the  aforesaid  revision 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  customs  duties  should  correspond  to 
the  ad  valorem  rates  fixed  hv  the  special  conference  as  in  the  treaty. 
It  was  not  to  make  the  customs  duties  correspond  to  the  ad  valorem 
i*ates  in  force,  but  to  the  ad  valorem  rates  fixed  by  the  special  con- 
ference, and  to  make  the  customs  duties  correspond  to  the  new 
ad  valorem  nites,  if  there  should  be  any,  not  the  ad  valorem  rates 
already  in  force. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  replying  to  Mr.  Root,  said  that  it  was  possible 
that  the  same  result  might  be  arrived  at  by  leaving  the  words  as 
they  stood  in  the  draft.  But,  if  he  understood  the  position  correctly, 
the  customs  duties  might  at  a  future  date  consist  of  the  5  per  cent 
now  established  by  treaty  and  an  additional  surtax  of  2^  per  cent 
fixed  by  the  special  conference.  The  5  per  cent  would  not  be  fixed  by 
that  conference.  His  view,  therefore,  was  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  have  the  last  lines  of  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  III  read,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  That  the  customs  duties  shall  correspond  to  the  ad  valorein 
rat4rs  then  in  force.''  But  he  did  not  wish  to  press  the  point,  which 
was  purely  one  of  drafting. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  surtax  might  run  anywhere  from  2^  to  5 
\yev  cent. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  agreed  that  it  might  on  luxuries. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  v(  nimissio'i  would  have  to  fix  that,  so  that 
the  yardstick  they  were  to  apply  was  not  anything  that  the  committee 
fixed,  but  something  that  the  commission  had  to  fix. 

ITie  chairman  asked  if  Sir  Robert  Borden  wished  to  press  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  answered  that  he  did  not,  as  it  probably  would 
l)e  covered. 

The  chairman  asked  if  any  of  the  committee  desired  to  say  any- 
thing further  regarding  Article  I.  If,  not,  Mr.  Sarraut  desired  to 
s{)eak  in  regard  to  another  article. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  would  ask  to  he  enlightened  with  resi)ei't 
to  Article  I,  especially  with  re«|HHt  to  the  phrase  "  and  other 
I)OW^ers  which  adhere  to  this  convention  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
s|)eedy  al)olition  of  likin  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  other  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  Article  VIII  of  the  treaty  of  September  5,  1902, 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  treaty 
of  October  8,  190*3,  between  the  United  States  and  China,  and  in 
Article  I  of  the  supplementary  treaty  of  October  H,  1903,  between 
Japan  and  China,  with  a  view  to  levying  the  surtaxes  provide<l  in 
those  articles." 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  he  believed  that  there  had  l>een  certain  chances 
from  the  first  text  prepared  by  Mr.  Kammerer  in  which  spe<*ial  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  ''Articles  IV  and  VIII  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween the  I"rnited  States  and  China  and  to  Article  I  of  the  supple- 
mentary treaty  of  October  8  between  Japan  and  China.*'  These  ref- 
erences had  not  l)een  made  in  the  original  text.  Referring  to  the  text 
of  these  treaties,  Mr.  Sarraut  said  he  would  like  to  ask  the  following 
(piesticm :  Was  it  the  intention  of  the  articles  as  drafted  to  oblige  all 
nations  to  bind  themselves  by  the  terms  of  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  or  was  this  done  by  error?  If  an  automatic  application  of  the 
most -favored-nation  clause  was  intended,  he  must  make  a  reservation, 
as  his  own  Government  might  not  agi-ee.    He  l)elieve<l  that  it  would  be 
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better  to  omit  the  clauses  referring  to  the  most- favored-nation  clause 
or  to  say  that  it  was  not  desired  to  apply  them  automatically. 

Mr.  Root  said  the  treaties  referred  to  in  Article  I  were  the  same 
treaties  which  were  referred  to  in  the  original  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Chinese  revenue.  The  only  difference  was  that  this  draft 
specified  the  particular  articles  of  those  treaties  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  instrument.  It  was 
rather  to  limit  than  to  enlarge  the  reference  in  the  original  report, 
and  the  conditions  which  were  referred  to  in  Article  I  were  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  powers  entering  into  these  treaties  with 
China  undertook  to  consent  to  the  increase  of  duties:  i.  e.,  they 
agreed  to  consent  to  an  increase  of  duties  on  condition  that  China 
did  thus  and  so.  No  conditions  were  imposed  upon  any  other 
power,  so  that  no  obligation  whatsoever  could  be  found  in  this 
article  upon  any  of  the  powers  other  than  China  in  respect  of  the 
most- favored-nation  clauses.    That  was  his  imderstanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  took  note  of  Mr.  Root's  statements,  an  1 
would  refer  to  them,  if  necessary.  He  felt  he  must  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  text  of  the  resolutions  alone  was  considered  it  did 
not  directly  appear  that  the  most-favored-nation  clause  did  not 
automatically  apply.  In  view  of  Mr.  Root's  explanations,  however, 
he  would  not  insist  further  upon  the  matter. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  he  assumed  that  it  was  quite  clear — 
this  was  the  way  in  which  he  read  this  paragraph — that,  so  far  as  the 
treaties  in  question  bound  countries  other  than  China  at  the  present 
time,  they  would  bind  only  those  countries  afterwards,  and  that  the 
provisions,  for  instance,  of  the  Chinese-American  treaty  would  not 
be  extended  to  Chinese-British  relations? 

Mr.  Root  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  chairman  asked  if  further  discussion  of  this  agreement  was 
desired. 

The  delegations,  being  polled,  each  voted  affirmatively  and  the 
chairman  declared  that  the  resolution  and  proposed  agreement  had 
been  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  there  was  a  separate  resolution  which  the 
subcommittee  had  directed  him  to  report,  as  follows : 

"  Tliat  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  convener  of  the 
present  conference,  be  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  tho 
terms  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  tariff 
to  the  (jovernments  of  powers  not  represented  at  the  conference 
which  have  treaty  rights  in  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their 
adherence  to  the  agreement  as  soon  as  possible." 

Putting  in  the  words  which  had  been  put  into  the  other  documents, 
it  would  read :  "  Communicate  forthwith  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  tariff  to  the  Governments  of 
powers  not  represented  at  the  conference  which  have  treaty  rights 
m  the  matter  and  have  (Jovernments  at  present  recognized  by  the 
Governments  represented  at  this  conference." 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  suggested  that,  instead  of  usincr  the  long 
clause  which  had  l)een  read,  the  resohition  should  read :  *'  That  the 
Government  of  the  Ignited  States,  as  convener  of  the  present  con- 
ference, be  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  tariff  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  powers  concerned  as  stated  in  this  agreement  with  a 
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view  to  obtaining  their  adherence  to  the  agreement  as  soon  as 
possible." 

The  chairman  polled  the  delegations  who  voted  affirmatively  and 
announced  that  the  resolution  had  been  adopted  unanimously. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  there  was  any  other  matter  which 
it  was  desired  to  bring  before  the  committee  before  it  proceeded 
with  the  regular  order  of  business.  At  the  last  meeting  oi  the  com- 
mittee, he  said,  the  question  of  the  so-called  21  demands  had  been 
presented  by  the  representatives  of  China.  Inasmuch  as  that  ques- 
tion had  a  very  close  relationship  to  the  matters  under  discussion 
in  the  Shantung  conversations,  ne  suggested  that  the  committee 
postpone  consideration  of  it.  The  same  might  also  be  said  of  the 
subject  of  spheres  of  influence. 

If  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  delegates,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  proceed  to  the  next  topic  upon  the  Ameri- 
can agenda — i.  e.,  ''  the  open  door,"  or  equality  of  commert*ial  and 
industrial  opportunity. 

The  chairman  said  that  this  subject  had  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  topic  which  immediately  followed  it,  namely,  concessions 
or  preferential  economic  privileges.  The  committee  might  possibly 
maxe  unnecessary  the  discussion  at  length  of  particular  details  in 
dealing  with  these  subjects  if  it  were  to  adopt,  by  agreement  of  the 
powers  represented,  a  statement  in  amplication  of  the  so-called 
^  open-door  "  principle.  The  committee  had  already  resolved  that 
it  was  the  firm  intention  of  the  powers  here  represented  to  use  their 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  throughout  the  territory  of  China.  It  was  manifest 
that  the  granting  of  special  concessions  of  a  monopolistic  or  i)iefer- 
ential  character,  or  which  secured  a  general  su|>eriority  of  rights  for 
one  power  to  the  exclusion  of  equal  op|x>rtunitv  for  other  powers, 
was  in  opposition  to  the  maintenance  and  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  e<iual  opportunity.  In  order  that  this  matter  might  l)e 
brought  betore  the  committee  for  discussion  with  a  view  to  the  adop- 
tion, if  possible,  of  a  statement  a  little  more  in  detail  than  the  gen- 
eral statement  already  adopted,  he  ventured  to  present  for  consid- 
eration a  resolution  which  he  did  not  mean  to  recommend  in  its  pre- 
cise phrasing  necessarily,  but  simply  as  something  concrete  for  con- 
sideration which  would  embody  tlie  proposition  it  was  desire<l  to 
present.  The  point  was  that  it  was  iale  to  deal  generally  with  the 
matter  of  equal  opportunity  and  the  so-called  "  open  dcxir  "  unless 
it  was  recognized  that  there  was  inherent  in  that  principle  the  agree- 
ment that  the  committee  was  not  attempting  to  ootain.  either 
for  the  Governments  represented  on  it  or  for  their  respective 
nationals,  a  general  superiority  of  rights  or  preferential  or  monojio- 
listic  advantages  which  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  other  powers 
and  their  nationals. 

The  presi»nt  purpohe  was  to  have  as  definite  a  statement  of  that 
pur|)ose  as  the  subjei*t  permitted. 

The  chairman  then  read  the  following: 


*DRAFT  RESOLITIDN   DX  THE  OPEN   IXH>R. 

**With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectuallv  the  principle  of  the 
open  door  or  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  tracle  ana  industry 
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of  all  nations,  the  powers  represented  in  this  conference  agree  not 
to  seek  or  support  their  nationals  in  asserting  any  arrangemeot 
which  might  purport  to  establish  in  favor  of  their  interests  any 
general  superiority  of  rights  with  respect  to  commercial  or  economic 
development  in  any  designated  region  of  the  territories  of  China, 
or  which  might  seek  to  create  any  such  monopoly  or  preference  as 
would  exclude  other  nationals  from  undertaking  any  legitimate  trade 
or  industry  or  from  participating  with  the  Chinese  Government  in 
any  category  of  public  enterprise,  it  being  understood  that  this  agree- 
ment is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such 
properties  or  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  partic- 
ular commercial  or  industrial  undertaking." 

Sir  Auckland  Geddts  said  that  he  would  like  to  say,  first,  that 
the  British  Empire  delegation  accepted  and  were  in  the  most  hearty 
agreement  with  the  purpose  of  this  resolution.  There  were,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  points,  principally  drafting  points,  on  which 
he  would  like  to  initiate  some  discussion. 

The  first  point  was  this:  As  the  proposed  resolution  stood,  it 
applied  to  China,  or  rather  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  through 
it  to  Chinese  nationals.  At  least,  he  read  it  so.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose that  that  was  the  intention,  because  that  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  Chinese  merchants  or  traders " 

The  chairman  (interposing)  said  that  that  was  not  the  intention. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  that  then  he  was  really  dealing  with 
a  pure  drafting  point  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  pursue  further 
at  that  moment. 

The  next  point  of  more  than  drafting  importance  which  he  ven- 
tured to  bring  forward  for  discussion  was  one  which  really  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  draft  resolution.  He  called  attention  to  the  words 
'^it  being  understood  that  the  agreement  is  not  to  be  so  construed 
as  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such  properties  or  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  commercial  or  industrial 
undertaking." 

He  ventured  to  suggest  that  unless  some  machinery  were  pro- 
vided serious  difficulty  might  arise  in  future  out  of  such  a  proviso 
as  that.  Obviously  there  must  be  certain  relaxations  of  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  resolution  that  was  recognized  in  the  resolution 
itselt;  but  how  much  relaxation  was  to  be  allowed  and  how  was 
the  committee  to  define  the  amount  of  relaxation  to  be  allowed^  so 
that  there  might  not  be  international  discussion  without  end  over  the 
interpretation  of  this  clause?  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  not 
be  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  to  apply  some  quite  simple  ma- 
chinerv  in  the  wav  of  a  court  of  reference  to  which  such  matters 
could  be  submitted.  This  was  an  important  matter,  he  thought,  with 
regard  to  these  proposals. 

The  next  point  he  wished  to  raise  was  rather  small.  It  was  again 
in  connection  with  the  last  part  of  the  resolution.  He  quite  under- 
stood that  it  was  not  desirable,  it  was  not  desired  and  it  woidd  he 
unfortunate  if  it  were  done,  that  this  resolution  should  be  loaded 
with  details,  but  there  were  such  things  as  patent  rights,  trade-marks, 
copyrights,  etc.,  to  provide  for  in  any  agreement;  also,  such  things 
as  mining  permits.  Those  had  to  be  looked  after,  and  he  thougnt 
they  wore  not  covered  by  the  wording  of  the  resolution  as  it  stood 
at  the  moment. 
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The  other  points  he  had  to  raise  on  this  resohition  were,  he  thought, 
all  in  the  nature  of  drafting  amendments  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  him  not  to  take  them  up  at  this  time  unless  it  was  pro- 
posed to  complete  consideration  of  this  matter  at  the  present  meet- 

The  chairman  said  that,  with  respect  to  the  important  questions 
raised  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  he  did  not  think  that  they  presented 
any  [)oints  about  which  there  would  be  disagreement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  intention,  of  course,  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  appro- 
priate relations  l)etween  China  and  her  own  nationals.  In  two  or 
three  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee,  which  were  mani- 
festly intended  to  state  the  attitude  and  agreement  of  the  powers 
other  than  China,  the  words  "  other  than  China  "  had  been  inserted. 
The  same  could  easily  l)e  done  in  the  present  case. 

The  |)oint  that  cases  might  arise  which  would  require  diplomatic 
interchanges  and  possibly  give  rise  to  differences  of  view  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  was  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  propositions  which  had  been  adopted.  Without 
venturing  at  the  moment  to  suggest  anjrthing  definite,  it  might  be 
found,  l)efore  the  labors  of  the  conference  were  finished,  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  provide  some  sort  of  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  questions  which  might  arise  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  to  which  the  powers  represented  on 
the  committee  had  given  adherence. 

That,  however,  was  not  a  matter  which  had  embarrassed  the  com- 
mittee in  dealing  with  the  propositions  heretofore  advanced — for  ex- 
ample, those  very  broad  provisions  of  the  resolution,  already  adopted, 
respecting  the  sovereignty,  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  China,  and  the  statement  which  relatecl  to  the  open  door  itself. 
It  was  evident  that  in  the  application  of  these  principles  there  might 
easily  be  transactions  whicn  would  give  rise  to  different  points  of 
view  and  as  to  which  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  there  should 
be  opportunity  for  consultations,  for  an  interchange  of  views,  and 
for  efforts  to  reach  a  clear  understanding. 

The  main  point  of  this  resolution  was  this:  That  the  jMiwers 
agreeing  to  it  would  not  un<lertake  for  themselves  or  their  nationals 
to  establish  in  regions  of  China  a  ireneral  8U|>eriority  of  rights.  Of 
course,  anything  the  committee  dicl  would  l)e  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  history,  and  he  assume<l  that  it  might  l)e  difficult  (although  he 
was  not  desirous  to  press  this  particular  form  of  expression  upon 
the  delegates)  to  find  a  form  which  would  more  clearly  give  the 
idea  of  what  had  interfered  with  the  application  of  the  open-door 
principle.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  great  difference  l)etween  a 
particular  enterprise,  a  particular  undertaking  of  commerce  or  in- 
dustry, and  the  assertion,  or  the  endeavor  to  ootain  a  i)osition  from 
which  it  could  l>e  asserted,  that  one  power,  or  its  nationals,  had  a 
general  superiority  of  right  in  any  region  of  China. 

As  he  had  said,  he  was  not  weclde<l  to  the  particnlur  phrasi»ology. 
but  if  anything  was  meant — and  of  course  it  was — by  the  expn»ssion 
of  the  intention,  the  firm  intention,  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
o|>en  door,  then  the  powei-s  representeil  on  the  ronnnittee  ^•ertainly 
meant  that  they  were  not  going  to  en<leavor  to  ex<-hide  each  other 
from  opportunities  in  regions  of  China  and  that  the  methcnl  hei-eto- 
fore  foun<l  to  be  availn))le  for  that  pur|K)se  bail  been  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  general  superiority  of  rights.  The  distinction  between  a 
general  superiority  of  rights  and  the  right  to  conduct  a  particular 
enterprise  and  to  have  the  rights  and  properties  which  were  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  enterprise  was.  he  thought,  quite 
apparent. 

With  regard  to  the  point  that  patents,  trade-marks,  copyrights, 
and  mining  permits  represented  a  phase  of  monopolistic  endeavor, 
quo  ad  hoc,  was  of  course  well  taken ;  but  he  assumed  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly within  the  intention  and,  he  would  suppose,  within  the  form 
of  expression,  that  those  particular  rights  would  be  embraced  in  the 
particular  commercial  or  industrial  undertaking  with  which  it  was 
not  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  interfere.  For  example,  if  it 
were  proposed  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  obtain  patent 
rights  or  copyrights  such  as  inventors  or  authors  enjoyed  in  this 
country  or  other  countries,  the  fact  that  any  inventor  or  author  had 
that  opportunity  and  when  he  made  use  of  it  according  to  the  law 
obtained  to  that  extent  a  monopoly  was  not  in  any  true  sense  an 
exclusion  of  anybody  else  who  had  the  same  opportunity  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  sort  of  enterprise  under  the  same  rules  which  were 
f:enerally  applicable.  But  if  it  were  said  that  in  any  particular 
'rovince  or  region  of  China  no  one  should  obtain  patents  except  the 
nationals  of  a  particular  power  or  that  no  one  should  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity to  have  this  or  that  sort  of  enterprise  save  one  power  or 
its  nationals,  then  a  situation  would  be  created  involving  an  assertion 
of  an  economic  preference  or  superiority  of  privilege  which  would 
be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  open-door  principle.  He  granted 
the  difficulty  of  stating  that  precisely.  Any  improvement  that  could 
be  suggested  would  be  welcome.  The  main  point  was  that,  when  it 
came  to  dealing  with  this  question  of  concessions  and  monopolies 
and  preferential  economic  privileges,  a  clear  understanding  should^ 
if  possible,  be  arrived  at  by  this  conference  which  would  promote 
the  friendly  relations  which  existed  between  the  powers  represented 
and  the  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  which  had  so  happily  been  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  British. 
Empire  delegation  had  approached  the  discussion  of  this  pro[X)sal 
from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint  from  that  which  the  chairman 
had  just  explained.  The  British  Empire  delegation  had  thought  that 
the  principles  on  which  the  chairman  had  so  eloquently  dwelt  were 
already  completely  accepted.  The  British  Empire  delegation  under- 
stood that  there  was  no  representative  of  any  power  around  the 
table  who  thought  that  the  old  practice  of  '* spheres  of  influence" 
was  either  advocated  by  any  Government  or  would  be  tolerable  to 
this  conference.  So  far  as  the  British  Government  was  concerned, 
they  had,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  publicly  announced  that  they 
reganled  this  practice  as  utterly  inappropriate  to  the  existing  situa- 
tion and  they  thought  that  the'  phraseology  used  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  resolution  admirably  expressed  the  view  that  that  system 
had  not  onlv  gone  but  had  gone  forever,  and  was  now  explicitly  con- 
(lemned.  T^he  words  ''  general  superiority  of  rights  with  tespect  to 
commercial  or  economic  development  in  any  designated  region '' Vere 
wonls  happilv  designed,  as  he  thought,  to  descril)e  the  system  of 
spheres  of  influence ;  and  the  repudiation  of  that  system  was  as  clear 
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and  unmistakable  as  could  possibly  be  desired.  But  the  British  Em- 
pire delegation  had  supposed  that  all  this  had  been  already  discussed 
and  decided.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  therefore,  had  devoted  himself 
to  dealing  not  with  these  generalities — he  thought  them  beside  the 
present  purpose — but  to  seeing  how  they  would  affect  the  actual, 
practical  development  of  industrial  and  economic  effort  in  China. 

As  concerned  most  industrial  enterprises,  no  difficulty  arose.  The 
difficulty  only  arose  when  it  came  to  that  kind  of  enterprise  which 
inevitably  involved  a  monopolistic  flavor — for  example,  a  railway. 
Nobody  was  going  to  give  money  to  build  a  railway  if  another  rail- 
way was  going  to  be  built  parallel  to  it  at  five  miles  distant.  Here, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  monopoly;  no  doubt  of  a  very  limited  kind, 
but  still  a  monopoly.  Again,  no  one  was  going  to  set  up  a  telephone 
system  or  a  telegraph  system  if  another  telegraph  or  telephone  system 
in  the  same  area,  serving  orecisely  the  same  demand,  was  to  be  set 
up  by  a  rival  company,  (if  course  there  were  many  enterprises  of 
this  character.  As  he  understood  it,  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
resolution  were  intended  to  deal  with  such  situations,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  they  did  so  deal.  But  the  point  was,  did 
they  deal  with  all  of  them?  And  did  they  deal  with  them  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  international  disputes?  It  was  to  this  and 
cognate  subjects  that  Sir  Auckland  (ieddes  in  the  main  had  addressed 
himself.  lie  did  not  dwell  on  the  principle  which  was  expressed 
with  such  lucidity  and  vigor  in  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  for 
on  this  all  were  agreed.  But  on  its  practical  application  some  further 
consideration  did  seem  necessary,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  would 
be  accorded. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  the  hour  was  late,  and  he  did  not 
know  that  the  committee  could  go  much  further  in  the  discussion  of 
this  matter.  He  would  say  merely  one  word.  He  quite  appreciated 
what  Mr.  Balfour  had  said — while  the  committee  were  <Iis<*ussing 
spheres  of  influence — regarding  the  attitude  of  the  British  (iovern- 
ment,  and  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  tlie  assumption 
that  all  the  powers  represente<l  on  the  committei*  were  clearly  of  the 
view  that  that  practice  was  entirely  abandoned.  The  fact  wa*^,  how- 
ever, that  the  committee  ha<l  not  adopted  any  resohiticm  which  with 
any  ilefiniteness  related  to  that  subject  or  to  the  matters  which  were 
embraced  in  it.  This  re.solution  only  dealt  with  that  phase  of  the 
matter  which  had  relation  to  the  (jj>en  tloor  and  the  e(iuality  of  oppor- 
tunity: and  his  thought  in  briniring  this  before  the  committee  for 
discussion  was  that  the  committee  could  greatly  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ffeneral  principles  which  had  lK»en  laiti  down,  if  it 
imlicated  more  definitely  its  understanding  upon  this  point. 

He  quite  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  making  a  full  reH.»rvation 
with  regard  to  particular  enterprises,  the  conduct  of  which  was  not 
inccmsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  principle,  and  wouhl  like 
very  much  to  have  the  matter  of  possible  machiner>*  further  di>- 
cussed.  He  thought,  as  he  had  said  a  moment  i)efore,  that  it  would 
l)e  very  helpful  if  the  committee  could  have  s<mie  kind  of  arrange- 
ment By  which,  in  this  matter  and  in  others,  they  could  avoid  contro- 
versies, or  at  least  have  some  wav  of  practically  'settling  tfiem. 

At  this  point,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  January  17,  li>2:i,  at 
3.3()  p.  m. 
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NIKETEENTH  MEETING— TUESDAY.  JANUARY  17,   1982,  3.30  P.   X. 

PRESENT. 

United  StcUes — Mr.  Hiiglies,  Senator  Lodj^e,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMiirray. 

Belqmm, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee, 
Mr.  le  Teliier,  Mr.  Tilmont. 

British  EnCpire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  (reddes. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand), Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac?oni- 
panied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lamp- 
son,  Mr.  Christie. 

China — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wanij.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Yen, 
Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  T.  C.  Yen,  Mr.  C  Zee.  ^       " 

Finance, — Mr.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
Touzet. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer.  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Vencsta,  (\)unt  Pagliano. 

Japan, — Baron  Shidehara,  Mr,  Hanihara.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

The  Nethei'lands, — Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland.  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  J(  nkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat 
Angel  ino. 

I  ortu</aL — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  Secretary  (ieneral.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr. 
Paul.     Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  nineteenth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  Building  on  Tuesday,  January  17, 1922,  at  3.  30.p.  m. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
I^dge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood ;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Car- 
tier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes;  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India) ;  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr. 
Sarraut ;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini ;  for  Japan, 
Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer 
Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort;  for  Portugal,  Vis- 
count d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray;  for  Belgium, 
Mr.  de  Warzeo,  Mr.  le  Teliier,  Mr.  Tilmont;  for  the  British  Empire, 
Sir  Maurice  Hankev,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr. 
Christie;  for  (1iina,*Mr.  Yen,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  T,  C.  Yen,  Mr. 
C.  Zee;  for  France,  Mr.  Kamroerer,  Mr.  Touzet;  for  Italy,  Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr. 
Kimui*a,  Mr.  Saito;  for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starken- 
borgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

1  he  Secretary  (ieneral,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Paul, 
was  present.  Jlr.  Camerlynck  and  Sir.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were 
also  present. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  said  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  proposing  a  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
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more  definitely  the  principle  of  the  open  door,  or  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, in  China.  Without  reviewing  what  took  place  at  that  time, 
it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  light  of  the  suggestions  then  made, 
and  after  consultation  with  experts  of  the  delegations  who  had  special 
familiarity  with  conditions  in  China  and  with  the  history  of  the 
application  of  the  open  door  principle,  a  resolution  along  the  lines 
of  that  previously  suggested  was  now  presented.  In  order  that  the 
points  which  it  made  might  be  suitably  emphasized,  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  read  it«  as  follows: 

"  THE  OPEN  DOOR  IN  CHINA. 
'*  ( KeTliied  draft  of  rrsolutlon.  ] 

'•I.  With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectually  the  principle  of  the 
open  door,  or  equality  of  opportunity,  in  China  for  the  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  all  nations,  the  powei^  other  than  China  represented  at  this 
conference  agree: 

"^{a)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seeking  any 
arrangement  which  might  purport  to  establish  in  favor  of  their  in- 
terests any  general  superiority  of  rights  with  respect  to  commercial 
or  economic  development  in  any  designated  region  of  China. 

^^(b)  Not  to  seek  or  to  sup])ort  their  nationals  in  seeking  any  such 
mono]x>ly  or  preference  as  would  deprive  other  nationals  of  the  right 
of  undertaking  any  legitimate  trade  or  industry  in  China  or  of 
participating  with  the  Chinese  (iovernment  or  with  any  provisional 
government  in  anv  category  of  public  enterprise,  or  which  by  reason 
of  its  scope,  duration  or  geographical  extent  is  calculated  to  frustrate 
the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  equal  opi)oilunity. 

'*It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as 
to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such  pro|>erties  or  rights  as  mav  be 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  conmiercial.  industrial,  or 
financial  undertaking,  or  to  the  encouragement  of  invention  ami 
research. 

*'  II.  The  Chinese  (iovernment  takes  note  of  the  alwve  agreement, 
and  declai'es  its  intention  of  l)eing  guided  by  the  same  princi- 
pies  in  dealing  with  applications  for  economic  rights  and  privileges 
from  (iovernments  and  nationals  of  all  foreign  countries  whether 
parties  to  that  agreement  or  not. 

"III.  The  powers  including  China  represented  at  this  conferem'e 
agree  in  principle  to  the  establishment  in  China  of  a  lx>ard  of  refer- 
ence, to  which  any  (piestion  arising  cm  the  aUive  agreement  and  <lec- 
lai*ation  may  l)e  referred  for  investigation  and  re|>oit. 

"(A  detailed  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  l>oard  shall  tie 
framed  by  the  special  confereiuv  n»ferre<l  to  in  Article  I  of  the  con- 
vention on  (*hinese  customs  dutit^s.) 

"  IV.  The  lowers  including  C  hina  represente<l  at  this  conference 
agi*ee  that  any  provisions  of  an  existing  conces^ion  which  ap|)ear 
inconsistent  with  those  of  another  concession  or  with  the  principles 
of  the  above  iigreement  or  declaration  may  lie  submitted  by  the 
parties  concerned  to  the  board  of  reference  when  established  for  the 
purpos(^  of  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory*  adjustment  on 
equitable  terms." 
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The  chairman  said  that  the  declaration  in  the  first  article  was  in- 
tended to  state  with  such  precision  as  the  subject  admitted  what  the 
open  door  principle  was  understood  to  be.  Of  course  there  was  little 
use  in  merely  referring  to  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  so-called 
open  door  it  there  was  not  a  fairly  clear  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  the  agreement.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  all  contingencies.  It 
would  be  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  state  them  in  minute  detail. 
That,  however,  did  not  mean  that  the  principle  could  not  be  stated 
more  definitely  than  hitherto  it  had  been  stated. 

The  resolution  in  the  third  article  xmdertook  to  deal  with  the  crea- 
tion of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  questions  in  a  sensible, 
practical  way.  It  did  not  constitute  a  board  with  authority  to  de- 
cide; it  did  not  establish  any  instrumentality  with  anything  in  the 
nature  of  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  would  be  in  derogation  of 
the  sovereignty  or  the  freedom  of  any  State ;  but  it  did  provide  ma- 
chinery for  examination  of  facts  or,  as  the  resolution  said,  for  inves- 
tigation and  report. 

A  general  declaration,  even  with  this  definiteness  with  respect  to 
the  open  door  principle,  would  leave  much  to  be  desired — (and  the 
chairman  was  indebted  to  the  suggestions  made  the  previous  day  in 
this  respect) — if  the  matter  were  left  to  the  ordinary  instrumentali- 
ties of  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  board  representing  the  powers, 
in  the  sense  that  inquiry  and  report  should  be  made,  would  furnish 
the  facility  for  elucidating  the  facts  without  impairment  of  any- 
body's position  in  the  lipht  of  those  facts.  Such  elucidation  of  the 
facts  would  very  likely  itself  lead  to  an  agreement,  at  least  it  would 
very  much  aid  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  an  agreement.  Then,  again. 
in  the  final  paragraph,  provision  was  made  for  inquiry  and  report, 
and  for  efforts  at  adjustment,  where  it  appeared  that  there  were 
conflicting  claims. 

The  chairman  said  he  would  not  undertake  to  review  matters 
which  had  recently  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  representations 
with  regard  to  rights  in  China ;  they  were  familiar  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  (lovernments  concerned.  It  was  highly  desirable,  if 
this  conference  were  to  be  made  all  it  should  be  in  removing  causes 
of  possible  controversies,  that  these  practical  business  questions) 
should  be  dealt  with  in  a  practical,  business  way — that  is,  through 
some  mechanism  for  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  if 
there  was  a  conflict,  between  claims.  The  reports  would,  of  course, 
bind  no  one.  Nations  would  in  no  way  part  with  their  rights  to 
maintain  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  interests.  Nationals  would 
in  no  way  \ye  impaired  in  what  they  thought  were  their  rights  and 
any  concessions  they  might  have:  but  they  would  at  l^ast  avoid  an 
unnecessary  dispute  to  the  extent  that  such  a  dispute  would  not  be 
favored  by  lack  of  opportunity  for  a  general  consideration,  through 
an  appropriate  body,  of  the  merits  of  the  particular  case. 

He  submitted  this  matter  not,  of  course,  with  the  desire  to  present 
anvthing  that  was  intended  to  be  limited  to  a  precise  form  -of  ex- 
pression, but  with  the  hope  that  the  principle  sought  to  be  expressed 
might  have  supjwrt. 

Senator  Schanzer  begged  the  chairman  to  furnish  him  certain  ex- 
planations concerning  Article  I  of  the  resolutions,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  spirit  of  points  {a)  and  (fe)  of  that  article. 
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The  chairman  said  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  answer  as  l)est 
he  could  the  questions  which  had  been  raised  by  Senator  Schanzer. 

The  two  clauses  (a)  and  (fc),  were  of  course  consistent.  It  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  consistent  and  carry  an  application  of 
the  ^neral  principle.  There  was,  however,  a  distinction  between 
them.  Clause  (a)  was  not  limited  to  the  mere  seeking  of  a  ccmces- 
sion  which  might  be  in  the  nature  of  a  monoix)ly  or  preference  with 
respect  to  a  particular  sphere  of  enterprise:  it  had  a  wider  range. 
It  took  into  account  the  facts  with  which  all  were  familiar  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  history  of  China.  It  provided  that  the 
powers  other  than  China  represented  at  the  conference  should  not 
seek,  nor  support  their  nationals  in  seeking,  anv  arrangement  which 
might  pur|K)rt  to  establish  in  favor  of  their  interests  any  general 
superiority  of  rights  with  respect  to  commercial  or  economic  de- 
velopment in  any  designated  region  of  China.  That  was  not  limited 
to  the  question  of  a  particular  concession  or  enterprise,  but  it  had 
the  puhpose  of  precluding  the  efforts  by  which,  in  a  designated 
region,  one  power,  or  the  nationals  of  that  power,  might  have  a  su- 
I)erior  position,  broadly  speaking,  with  resi)ect  to  enterprises.  It  had 
direct  relation  to  what  had  been  known  in  the  past  as  spheres  of  in- 
terest, which  might  be  stated  to  be  spheres  of  exclusion  of  other  in- 
terests. In  other  words,  it  negatived  the  endeavor  to  secure  not  a 
particular  concession  or  grant,  or  the  facility  for  conducting  a  par- 
ticular enterprise,  whatever  the  scope  of  that  enterprise  might  l)e, 
but  a  status  wnth  resjwct  to  a  designated  region  which  would  give 
general  superiority  or  opportunity,  and  thus  conflict  with  the  o])en- 
door  principle. 

Now,  the  second  clause,  paragraph  (h)^  dealt  with  cases  which  did 
not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  endeavor  to  obtain  a  general  suj^eriority 
of  rights  with  respect  to  development  in  a  designated  region,  but 
with  the  more  limited,  yet  still  objectionable,  endeavor  to  obtain  such 
a  monopoly  or  preference  as  would  deprive  nationals  of  other  powers 
of  the  right  to  undertake  legitimate  trade  or  industry  in  China  or 
of  participating  with  the  Chinese  (iovemment  or  with  any  provin- 
cial government  in  any  category*  of  public  enterprise  which,  by  rea- 
son of  its  scope,  duration,  or  geographical  extent,  was  calculate<l  to 
frustrate  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  eijual  op|K)r- 
tunity. 

That  was  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  concluding  claus4«  of  the 
first  section  of  the  resolution,  that  it  was  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to 
prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such  properties  or  rights  as  might  l>e 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  commercial,  industrial,  or 
financial  undertaking  or  to  the  encouragement  of  invention  and  re- 
search. That  was  to  say,  paragraph  {b)  sought  to  preclu<le  efforts 
by  which  monopolies  or  preferences  would  exclude  other  nationals 
from  le^timate  opportunity;  it  did  not  intend  to  prevent  particular 
enterprises — commercial,  industrial,  or  financial — which  did  not  have 
that  unfair  exclusiveness  which  would  make  them  inconsistent  with 
the  open-door  principle. 

It  would  therefore  be  seen,  he  thought,  that  there  was  a  )K>int  in 
each  of  these  paragraphs,  the  one  relating  to  a  general  superiority 
of  rights  with  respect  to  development  in  designated  regions,  the  other 
relating  to  particular  concessions  which  ha<l  a  monopolistic  or  prefer- 
ential character  which,  by  reason  of  that  character,  infringed  the 
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open-door  principle.    Neither  of  these  provisions  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  without  the  other  as  its  complement. 

Fenator  l^chanzer  thanked  the  chairman  for  the  explanation  which 
he  had  furnished  concerning  the  first  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
These  explanations  were   fully  sufficient  to  make  clear  the  s})irit 
of  the  American  proposals. 

In  the  name  of  the  Italian  delegation  he  declared  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  which  they  had  supported  since  the  first  meetine 
of  the  Far  Eastern  committee,  they  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
American  proposal,  for  it  tended  to  enforce  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  tiie  open  door.  They  wished  that  all  nations  should 
have  equal  rights  and  facilities  to  aid  in  the  progi-ess  of  China,  and 
for  this  reason  they  accepted  in  principle  the  proposal  which  had 
been  put  forward. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  that  the  British  Empire  Delegation  ha-i 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  resolution  that  had  been  intro- 
duced that  day,  and  he  would  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  with 
regard  to  it. 

Yesterday  he  had  had  the  honor  to  bring  before  the  comniitteL* 
what  lie  was  inclined  to  think  were  some  deficiencies  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  it  was  originally  drafted,  such  as  the  point  dealing  with 
the  relation  of  China  to  the  agreement  and  the  method  of  settlinir 
any  disputes  that  might  arise;  also  any  questions  that  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  trade-marks,  copyrights,  and 
soon. 

He  felt  that  all  of  these  points  were  now  fully  safeguarded  and 

met  by  this  draft  which  had  been  brought  before  the  committee 

to-day,  and  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  delegation  he  wished 

•to  announce  that  they  were  ready  to  accept  this  resolution  as  it 

stood. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  it  was  hard  for  him  to  make  a  statement 
regarding  a  document  which  he  had  never  seen  before;  but  that 
while  wishing  to  reserve  the  right  to  examine  the  texU  he  felt  that 
he  could  give  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  resolution  as  a  whole,  the 
principles  of  which  were  wholly  in  accord  with  his  personal  senti- 
ments as  regards  the  necessity  of  an  effective  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  oj^en  door;  for  the  mere  statement  of  this  principle 
was  not  sufficient. 

He  said  he  had  no  objections  to  formulate  witli  regard  to  Article 
I  of  the  resolution,  save  perhaps  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  define 
just  what  a  monopoly  was.  As  for  Aiticle  III,  he  wislied  to  know 
who  would  submit  to  the  l)oard  of  reference  such  difficulties  as  might 
arise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  As 
for  Article  IV,  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  decisions  of  the 
board  would  have  any  bearing  on  concessions  already  existing,  and 
w^hether  the  validity  of  certain  business  concerns  of  long  standinsr 
could  be  questioned. 

The  chairman  said  it  was  not  desired,  of  course,  that  there  should 
l>e  any  action  upon  this  resolution  until  abundant  opportimity  had 
been  offered  for  a  thorough  examination  and  analysis. 

With  respect  to  the  first  question  raised  by  Mr.  Sarraut,  that  was 
to  say,  in  relation  to  the  concludinsr  sentence  of  the  first  article  oT 
the  resolution,  he  might  sav  this:  It  was  never  desirable  to  have  ii 
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<Ieiinition  defeat  its  own  purpose.  If  it  were  attempted  to  define 
every  particular  commercial,  industrial,  or  financial  undertaking^ 
which  would  be  permissible,  he  thou^jht  the  task  would  be  found 
impossible,  and  that  experience  would  soon  show  inability  to  foresee 
all  the  contin&fencies  that  might  arise. 

The  open  ooor  was  a  very  important  principle,  but  it  should  be 
rememl>ereil  that  it  was  an  open  door  and  not  a  shut  door.  The  very 
fact  that  it  was  an  open  door  indicated  that  it  was  an  opportunity 
for  enterprise,  not  an  obstacle  to  enterprise;  the  intent  was  to  pre- 
serve ecjuality  of  opportunity  for  legitimate  enterprise.  Every 
enterprise,  of^ course,  was  of  a  particular  nature  if  it  was  within  the 
legitimate  range  that  was  contemplated. 

In  most  cases  it  could  readily  be  detected  when  the  particular 
grant  or  concession  transcended  the  limits  that  it  was  sought  to 
establish  and  operated  not  simply  as  an  opportunity  but  as  a  rule 
of  unfair  exclusion  of  others.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  recognizing  whether  the  par- 
ticular enterprise  lay  within  or  without  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. 

Now,  he  admitted  that  thei*e  would  be  cases,  perhaps  many  cases, 
which  were  not  so  clear;  it  would  l)e  impossible  to  define  them  in 
advance.  Therefore  it  was  of  importance  not  simply  to  leave  the 
matter  to  diplomatic  interchanges,  but  to  provide  some  facility 
for  discussion  and  explication  of  the  particular  case.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  statement  of  the  resolution  itself  was  concerned,  he 
would  welcome  any  improvement.  This  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  study  on  the  part  of  experts  and  this  particular  form 
of  statement  had  been  taken  because  in  connecticm  with  paragra])hs 
(^f)  and  (b)  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  suggest  as  well  »s  could  l)e 
done  by  a  general  statement,  the  class  of  undertakings  which  it  was 
not  tlesired  to  exclude,  which  it  was  desired  should  be  freely  pros- 
ecute<l,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  the  two  classes  of  effort 
which  it  was  designed  so  far  as  possible  absolutely  to  prevent. 

The  firet  class  included  those  which  endeavored  to  establish  over 
a  designated  region  a  superior  privilege  to  the  exclusion  of  {Mowers 
or  their  nationals.  The  second  was  a  monopoly  or  preference  not 
inherent  in  a  particular  legitimate  undertaking,  but  embodying  the 
exclusion  of  |)owers  or  their  nationals  from  fields  of  industry  and 
economic  development.  There  was  in  paragraph  (h)  the  su<rgesti<m 
that  the  consideration  of  the  sco|)e,  <luration  or  geogra|)hical  ex- 
tent itself  of  an  enterprise  might  l)e  very  im|M>rtant  in  determining 
its  essential  character  in  the  lipht  of  the  open-door  principle. 

He  suggested  that  if  any  phrase  (xvurred  to  anyone  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  would  more  clearly  p<iint  the  distmction  obviously 
sought  than  the  language  which  has  l)een  presented,  the  committee 
would  l)e  very  glad  to  have  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  the  foi*mulation,  but  it  had  l>een  hoped,  without  a 
fruitless  effort  at  specificati<m,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  a  far  moi-e  definite  way  than  it  had  hitherto  l)een  expi-essed. 

with  regard  to  Mr.  Sarraut's  second  (piestion  relating  to  the  func- 
tion and  work  of  the  board  of  reference,  as  he  underst<KHl  it,  Mr. 
Sarraut  had  asked  bv  whom  the  matter  wouhl  l>e  referred  t<>  the 
board  of  reference;  What  would  be  the  practical  operation  of  such 
A  plan! 
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The  chairman  believed  that  matters  in  question  of  the  sort 
descril)ed  would  come  up  in  the  way  with  which  all  were  familiar. 
Nationals  would  address  their  Governments,  there  would  be  inquiries 
with  respect  to  action  that  had  been  taken,  supposedly,  or  stated  to 
be,  in  contravention  of  the  principle.  Of  course,  the  sovereijm 
powers  here  represented  were  not  going  in  any  way  to  bind  them- 
selves with  regard  to  unknown  contingencies  wliich  might  fetter  the 
proper  freedom  of  their  actions;  but  if  there  was  a  facility  at  hand 
which  could  take  the  matter  for  examination  and  report  as  to  the 
facts,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  powers  who  believed  in  this 
principle,  who  desired  to  have  it  fairly  and  continuouslv  applie<l, 
would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  that  facility  and  would  court  the 
examination  of  the  matter  by  a  commission  composed  of  their  own 
representatives.  In  other  words,  the  reference,  he  assumed,  would 
be  by  (jovernments  for  the  purpose  of  using  this  method  of  obtaining 
information  and  advice,  which  would  not  be  of  an  ex  parte  character 
but  in  which  all  those  who  might  be  interested  in  the  matter  would 
have  opportunity  to  present  their  facts. 

He  repeated  that  there  was  nothing  coercive  about  it.  It  would 
have  been  futile  to  consider  any  sort  of  coercive  arrangement.  This, 
like  everything  else,  ultimately  depended  upon  the  good  faith  of 
Governments  in  applying  the  principles  which  they  professed.  But 
with  the  most  sincere  intent  there  would  doubtless  arise  situations  of 
a  more  or  less  ambiguous  character,  where  in  entire  good  faith  differ- 
ent positions  might  be  possible,  and  as  to  which  it  was  imjwrtant  that 
there  should  be  some  opportunity  for  fair  consideration  and  report. 
This  promised  that  result.  In  further  answer  to  Mr.  Sarraut's  sug- 
gestion he  wished  to  say  this,  that  the  more  difficulty  experienced 
in  defining  with  precision  a  particular  legitimate  enterprise  with 
which  there  was  no  desire  to  interfere,  the  more  important  it  was  that 
there  should  be  some  way  of  bringing  out  the  facts  and  securing  an 
impartial  report  as  to  cases  of  an  equivocal  character.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  attempting  the  impossible,  a  superrefined  defini- 
tion which  would  attempt  to  give  all  the  different  categories,  there 
would  exist  the  machinery  which  would  enable  the  powers  to  deal 
with  those  cases  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foi-m  a  prejudgment 
by  a  precise  definition. 

'Mr.  Sarraut  had  spoken  of  the  last  paragraph,  with  resj^ect  to  its 
application  to  existing  concessions.  Personally  the  chairman  saw  no 
objection  to  the  paragraph  in  its  relation  to  existing  concessions. 
It  spoke  of  an  existing  concession,  and  he  understood  that  meant  that 
in  point  of  time,  now  or  hereafter,  if  there  should  be  a  question 
regarding  an  existing  concession  and  its  conflict  with  some  other  con- 
cession, there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  conflict 
amounted  to,  what  the  merits  of  it  might  be,  and  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  adjustment.  Now,  what  was  the  harm  in  that?  No  power 
or  party,  was  compelled  to  submit  anything.  If  it  was  referred,  no 
power  was  bound  by  the  report.  It  was  merely  information  and 
advice.  Suppose  there  was  an  existing  concession  and  another  con- 
cession was  deemed  to  conflict  with  it  ?  What  was  to  be  done  al>out 
it  ?  What  did  they  do  now  al)out  it  {  Notes  were  written ;  answers 
were  received ;  grounds  were  stated:  objections  were  advanced  in  reply 
to  those  grounds,  and  these  literary  efforts  went  on  for  an  indefinite 
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time  with  no  results.  And  why  were  there  no  results?  Sometimes 
because  there  was  no  adequate  machinery  to  obtain  results. 

The  chairman  saw  no  reason  why,  if  it  was  valuable,  it  should  be 
said  that  ^'  We  will  have  its  benefit  as  to  concessions  that  exist  next 
year  but  we  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  it  as  to  concessions  that  exist 
now.''  If  it  was  a  good  thing  with  regard  to  a  conflict  of  concessions 
for  the  year  1925,  he  thought  it  was  a  ^ood  thing  with  regard  to  a 
conflict  of  concessions,  in  tne  same  way,  in  the  year  1922. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  explana- 
tions given  by  Mr.  Hughes  with  regard  to  the  first  two  questions 
put  by  him.  However,  he  feared  that  the  changes  proposed  for 
Article  IV  might  give  rise  to  certain  abuses.  It  was  to  be  feared, 
in  fact,  that  any  contract  might  be  questioned  by  the  mere  fact  that 
a  new  contract  had  been  granted  on  the  same  subject,  possibly  in  bad 
faith,  with  the  sole  object  of  having  a  ground  for  contest.  Of 
course  the  present  Government  of  China  could  not  be  suspected  of 
taking  any  such  steps;  but  the  Government  might  change.  More- 
over, there  was  mention  in  the  first  article  of  concessions  granted  by 
the  provincial  governments.  Everyone  knew  that  there  were  now 
several  provincial  governments  which  might  be  tempted  to  evade  the 
central  authority  and  which  might  purposely  seek  comj^lications  by 
questioning  existing  rights. 

The  chairman  said  ne  was  very  much  gratified  at  Mr.  Sarraut's 
acc^uiescence  in  the  provisions*  of  the  resolution  in  the  first  three 
articles  and  that  Mr.  Sarraut  had  found  satisfactory  the  explanation 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  give  upon  those  points. 

With  respect  to  Article  IV,  Mr.  Sarraut's  suggestions  were  very 
important,  and  he  thought  they  should  receive  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. He  had  thought  the  reference  to  existing  concessions 
would  not  have  quite  the  effect  which  Mr.  Sarraut  seemed  to  antici- 
pate. In  other  wonls,  if  there  was  an  existing  concession  and  an- 
other concession  was  made  which  was  inconsistent  with  it,  he  should 
suppose  it  more  likely  that  the  attack  would  be  made  iijyon  the  latter 
concession  than  upon  the  former,  and  that  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  facilitv  for  attacks  upon  existing  rights,  the  provision  would 
have  the  effect  of  providing  an  opportunity  for  inquiry,  considera- 
tion, and  explanation. 

If  a  concession,  whether  it  had  been  granted  in  the  past  or  should 
be  grante<I  in  the  future,  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  this 
declaration,  then,  of  course,  it  did  invite  scrutiny.  There  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  not  approaching,  with  absolute  frankness,  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  If  there  was  a  challenge  of  any  ex- 
isting concession  on  the  ground  that  it  conflicted  with  the  principles 
which  all  had  ass<»rte(l,  what  injury  could  result  from  an  inquiry  the 
result  of  which  bound  no  one;  which  couhl  not  derogate  from  anv 
right;  which  could  not  affect  anv  legitimate  position:  and  which 
could  invalidate  nothing,  but  simply  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  con- 
ditions. Tlie  point  to  which  he  thought  M.  Sarraut's  observations 
applied  with  the  greatest  force  was  not  with  resi>ect  to  a  concession 
that  might  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  princijiles  stated, 
but  to  the  case  of  a  concession  which  would  appear  to  \ye  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  another  concession.  AA  hether  that  case  should 
be  embraced  in  the  resolution  was  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the 
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(leleijates.  If  there  were  such  conflict  there  would  be  difficulties  in 
the  carryinn:  out  of  the  concessions.  There  would  certainly  be  con- 
trovei-sies  that  would  ar'se  from  the  conflict.  The  question  was 
whether  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  some  means  at  hand  for  an  ex- 
amin^ition  of  the  facts,  always  o  nthe  supposition  that  (lovernments 
dealinir  with  the  Government  of  China  intended  to  be  entirely  fair 
with  China,  and,  in  their  dealinc^s,  to  regard  each  other's  le<ritimate 
rights  and  opportunities,  and  to  seek  an  amicable  and  fair  adjust- 
ment of  all  difficulties  that  mi^ht  arise. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  paragraph  IV,  as  distinguished 
from  paragraph  III,  it  was  the  parties  who  were  to  submit  their 
questions  to  the  board  of  reference.  There  was  no  compulsion  upon 
the  parties;  they  did  not  have  to  submit  if  they  did  not  want  to: 
there  could  be  no  impairment  of  any  legitimate  vested  rights.  Still, 
there  w^as  a  facility  to  which,  in  case  of  conflict,  they  could  resort  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  facts  and  to  aid,  through  conciliation  and 
examination,  in  bringing  about,  if  possible,  an  adjustment.  It  was 
thought  that  would  be  an  advantage.  Still,  if  there  was  objection 
to  that,  he  was  entirely  willing  to  have  the  paragraph  modified  so 
that  the  words  "with  those  of  another  concession  or"  should  be 
omitted,  and  the  paragraph  limited  to  the  case  where  a  concession 
appeared  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  agreement.  He 
assumed  that  referred  to  the  agreement  or  declaration  relating  to 
the  open  door,  and  that,  with  that  change,  it  would  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  parties  that  w^ere  interested  in  the  concession  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  open-door  principle  which 
was  deemed  to  be  affected  in  its  application  by  the  concession  would 
be  privileged  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  board  of  reference. 

Mr.  Sarraut  felt  that  the  explanations  given  by  Mr.  Hughes  with 
regard  to  the  fourth  article  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  confirm  his 
fears  that  existing  rights  might  be  compromised. 

This  would  mean  the  introduction  here,  in  this  new  sort  of  legis- 
lation which  the  committee  was  attempting  to  establish,  of  principles 
which  until  now  had  not  been  admitted  to  a  recognized  legal  status. 
He  meant  the  principle  of  retroactivity  and  the  principle  of  revision: 
retroactivity,  because  already  existing  concessions,  some  of  them  of 
long  standing,  might  be  attacked  before  the  proposed  board.  It  was 
true  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hughes'  explanation,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  an  obligatorv  jurisdiction:  but  everyone  hoped  that  its  moral 
authority  would  be*^ great:  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  serious 
inconvenience  for  the  various  parties  interested  if  they  refused  to 
submit  to  investigation.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  moral  force 
which  would  oblige  companies  with  established  positions  to  submit 
their  cases  to  a  new  examination. 

Mr  Sarraut  felt  that  a  general  revision  of  all  existing  contracts 
was  in  no  way  justified.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  text  of 
Article  IV  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this  point.  He  steted  that  he  could 
not  give  a  definite  decision  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  a  more 
leisurely  examination  of  the  text  of  Article  IV  was  called  for. 

The  chairman  said  that  so  far  as  the  discussion  had  proceeded,  it 
seemed  that  the  first  three  articles  of  the  resolution  had  met  with 
approval.  He  of  course  did  not  refer  to  any  delegation  that  had 
not  spoken.  The  fourth  article  of  the  resolution  did  present  a 
distinct  matter  and  could  be  dealt  with  as  such.    He  then  asked  if 
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the  rommittee  desired  at  this  tune  to  deal  with  the  firet  tliree  articles. 

Baron  de  Cartier  said  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  a  slight 
obscurity  in  the  wordinc:  of  paragraph  (&),  Article  I.  The  reler- 
ence  to  the  "  provincial  governments,"  he  felt,  might  possibly  l)e  taken 
as  a  reflection  on  the  completeness  of  the  authority  of  the  central 
(iovemment  of  China;  and  for  this  reason  a  wording* should  be  found 
conveying  the  same  idea  and  yet  omitting  the  word  "provincial," 
to  which  he  objected. 

The  chairman  said  that,  of  course,  this  was  intended  to  refer  to 
those  transactions  which  would  have  to  do  with  political  subdivisions, 
not  in  any  sense  to  any  opposition  to  the  central  Government.  There 
were  matters  which  had  exclusive  relation  to  provincial  governments. 
There  were  categories  of  public  enterprise  which  were  under  the 
super\'ision  of  provincial  governments  with  res|>ect  to  which  the 
nationals  of  the  interested  powers  might  have  concern,  and  it  was 
rather  difficult,  in  carrying  out  the  principles  under  discussion,  to 
take  no  cognizance  of  that  sphere  of  local  activity  wliich  might  have 
a  very  important  relation  to  the  open  door. 

Sir  Rol>ert  Horden  suggested  that  perhaps  "  provincial  authority  " 
niJL'ht  be  substituted. 

Uj».ron  de  Cartier  said  he  preferred  that. 

The  chairman  agreed. 

Haron  de  Cartier  said  he  did  not  like  the  word  "  provincial,"  but 
that  '*  IcM'al  authorities ''  would  l)e  agreeable. 

This  phrase  was  substituted  for  "  provincial  government." 

Hanm  Shidehara  stated  that  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  examine 
the  draft  he  found  himst»lf  in  accord  with  the  general  principles  eni- 
Innlied  in  it.  In  view,  however,  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject,  he  desired  to  be  given  a  little  more  time  to  study  it  l)efore 
any  action  was  taken  on  the  draft. 

i^he  meeting  then  adjourned  until  January  18,  1922,  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m. 


TWENTIETH  MEETING— WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  18.  1922.  11  A.  M. 

PRKSKNT. 

J'iutvd  SfafvA, — Mr.  Iluifhes.  Senator  Lodire.  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
T'fHlerw(K)(l.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Behf'nim, — Haron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  War/A»e, 
Mr.  Tilmont. 

Uritixh  fLmpiff, — Mr.  Balfour,  I;.ord  I^e.  Sir  Auckland  (Jedtles, 
Sir  Kol>ert  Horden  (for  Cana<la),  Senator  Pcarce  (for  Australia). 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  Xew  Zealand).  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
(ompanie<I  by  Sir  ^^aurice  Hankey,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr. 
Lampson. 

f'fihid, — Mr.  Sze,  Afr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Yen, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau. 

Fntftrt , — Mr.  Sarraiit,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kam- 
nierer,  Mr.  Touzet,  Mr.  Pon.sot. 

Italtf. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Alln^rtini.  Accompanied  by 
Manpiis  Vis<'onti-\'enosta,  (\)unt  Pagliano. 
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Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito. 

The  Netherlands, — Johkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de 
Kat  Angelino. 

Portugal, — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  Mr.  Wilson.    Mr.  Camerlynck,  interpreter. 

The  twentieth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
em  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room,  Pan  American  Union 
Building,  on  Wednesday,  Januarv  18, 1922,  at  11  a.  m. 

There  were  present :  For  the  tTnited  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India) ;  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr. 
Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Al- 
bertini;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr. 
Hanihara;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland, 
Jonkheer  de  Beaufort;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vascon- 
cellos. 

The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present :  For 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray ;  for  Belgium,  Mr.  de 
Warzee,  Mr.  Tilmont ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey. 
Sir  H.  Llew^ellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson;  for  China,  Mr.  Yen,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
Touzet,  Mr.  Ponsot;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count 
Pagliano;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Saito;  for  the 
Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino.  The 
secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr.  Osborne,  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck,  as  interpreter,  was  also 
present. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  suggested  that  the  committee  continue 
the  disx^ussion  of  the  proposed  resolution  in  regard  to  the  open  door  in 
China. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that,  with  reference  to  Section  III  of  the 
draft  resohition,  it  appeared  that  the  constitution  of  the  board  of 
reference  was  to  be  framed  by  the  special  conference  on  Chinese  cus- 
toms duties.  He  knew  that  it  was  premature  at  this  moment  to  dis- 
cuss details  of  such  organization  but  he  would  like  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  what  that  board  of  reference  would  be.  Judging  by  the 
nature  of  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with.  Baron  Shidehara  presumed 
that  each  of  the  nine  governments  would  have  to  appoint  as  mem- 
bers of  the  board  some  of  their  ablest  and  broadest  minded  jurists, 
upon  whose  judgment  their  own  and  the  other  interested  governments 
could  rely.  As  the  board  of  reference  was  to  l)e  of  a  permanent 
nature,  these  jurists  would  either  have  to  stay  in  China  indefinitely  or 
they  would  have  to  be  sent  to  China  each  time  questions  within  the 
competence  of  the  board  came  up  for  consideration  and  examination. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  expense  to  the  nine  governments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  board,  it  had  occurred  to  Baron  Shidehara  that 
it  might  be  difficult  from  a  practical  standpoint  for  these  govern- 
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ments  to  spare  able  and  first-rate  jurists  who  would  accept  the  post  in 
question  under  these  conditions.  If  jurists  of  such  qualihcation 
could  not  be  spared,  the  consequence  would  only  be  disapi>ointinpr. 
He  thought  perhaps  this  practical  side  of  the  question  hacl  already 
l)een  considered  by  the  chairman  and  he  would  be  happy  if  the  chair- 
man would  inform  the  committee  of  his  views  in  repanl  to  it. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  that  this  question  of  the  board  of  refer- 
ence raiscnl  by  Baron  Shidehara  was  one  which  the  Britisli  Empire 
delegation  had  thought  over,  before  he  had  ventured  to  suggest,  two 
days  before,  that  some  form  of  machinery  be  established.  The  idea 
that  the  British  Empire  delegation  had  in  mind  about  this  machinery 
was  something  of  this  sort :  That  the  actual  board  of  reference  shouhl 
1)6  composexl  of  jurists,  but  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  all 
the  powers'  representatives  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  lK)ard. 
The  British  Empire  delegation  conceived  of  this  machinery  some- 
what in  this  way:  That  every  power  should  nominate  to  a  panel 
jurists  of  eminence  and  distinction,  and  that  from  that  panel  there 
should  be  drawn  two^  three,  four,  whatever  number  was  required, 
to  form  the  board  whi<'h  was  actually  to  consider  any  s|)ecial  case 
brought  before  it.  For  example,  it  might  be  possible  for  justices 
at  Shanghai  or  Hongkong  to  Iw  on  the  panel  of  the  board  of  refer- 
ence as  the  British  representatives.  If  an  occasion  in  which  Britain 
was  concerned  arose,  or  one  in  which  under  the  adopted  scheme  a 
British  justice  would  sit  upon  the  l)oard  of  reference,  one  of  these 
distinguished  jurists  would  be  called  to  take  his  turn  on  the  board. 
He  thought  that  possiblv  a  scheme  worked  out  by  the  conference, 
which  was  to  l)e  responsible  for  its  preparation,  might  follow  some 
such  lines  as  these. 

There  would  be  this  panel  of  jurists  and  it  might  be  arranged 
that  any  in<iuirv  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  small  board,  say  wita  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  countries  concerned,  with  j^erhaps  a 
neutral  chairman  selected  from  the  panel.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in 
some  su<  h  way,  without  great  expense,  without  keeping  eminent  and 
distinguished  jurists  in  China  for  Icmg  periods,  during  which  they 
might  have  nothing  or  perhaps  little  to  do,  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  some  such  machinery  set  up  in  a  cheap,  simple,  and  effective  way. 

These  were  ideas  which  had  passt^l  through  his  mind  l>efore  he 
made  public  the  suggestion  that  there  might  l)e  some  machinery  de- 
vised. He  did  not  known  whether  his  ideas  agreed  with  those  of 
any  of  the  other  delegates  at  this  conference:  he  had  meivly  ven- 
tured to  give  them  expression  as  a  pi-eliminary  indicatiim  of  one 
way  in  which  the  board  of  refeives  might  be  created.  He  was  sure 
there  were  numerous  ecjually  p<km1  if  not  l)etter  plans  possible.  He 
merely  wished  to  make  it  plain  that  there  was  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty attaching  to  the  proposal  which  had  Ihhmi  brought  befoi-e  the 
conunittee. 

Before  he  sat  down,  there  was,  he  siiid,  one  other  thing  in  this 
lesoliition  that  he  thought  it  might  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about. 
Already  the  question  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  this  resolution, 
if  it  was  adopteil  and  became  operative,  would  exchnle  from  all  ac- 
tion such  a  iKHly  as  a  consortium,  and  he  would  like  to  have  recorded 
u|>on  the  minutes  thVse  words: 

"  Of  course  it  is  clearly  understocMl  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
resolution  which  affects,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  existing  inter- 
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national  consortium  or  any  other  form  of  voluntary  cooperation 
among  private  financial  or  industrial  groups  in  different  countriej^ 
which  may  join  together  in  a  manner  not  involving  monopoly  or 
infringement  of  the  principles  recognized  by  t^e  conterence  in  order 
to  furnish  China  with  some  essential  service  most  efficiently  and 
economically  to  be  provided  by  united  effort." 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that^  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  waii 
concerned,  there  seemed  to  be,  as  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  had  just  ex- 
plained, no  practical  difficulty  to  carrying  out  the  plan  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Reference,  but  Baron  Shidehart 
thought  that  there  might  be  difficulties  as  concerned  some  of  the 
other  interested  powers.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  raise  any  ob- 
jections to  the  organization  of  the  board;  he  simply  desii'ed  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  to  be  expected. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  was  provided  in  Article  III  of  the 
proposed  resolution  that  the  detailed  scheme-  for  the  constitution  of 
the  board  should  be  framed  by  the  special  conference  to  which 
Article  I  of  the  covenant  on  Chmese  customs  duties  referred. 

He  assumed  that  that  special  conference  would  give  the  closest 
consideration  to  the  questions  which  had  been  raised  by  Baron 
Shidehara,  and  other  questions  that  would  relate  to  the  constitution 
of  the  board.  He  felt,  however,  that  such  matters  would  not  pre- 
sent insuperable  difficulties.  It  would  require  close  attention  to 
avoid  unnecessary  inconvenience,  but  as  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  had 
pointed  out,  there  could  be  immediately  suggested  some  measures  of 
a  practical  sort  by  which  the  object  could  be  attained. 

The  chairman  wished  to  say,  m  order  to  avoid  any  possible  mis- 
apprehension, that  Sir  Auckland  Geddes's  statement  with  regard  to 
the  consortium  was  in  entire  accord  with  the  views  which  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  entertained.  The  resolution  was  not.  in  any  way 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  consortium,  which 
in  its  provision  for  cooperative  effort  would  not  in  any  way  infringe 
the  principles  adopted  by  the  conference. 

The  chairman  then  asked  if  the  committee  desired  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion  of  the  resolution. 

Baron  Shidehara  asked  if  he  might  be  pertnitted  to  make  a  few 
remarks  in  regard  to  Article  IV.  One  point  had  already  been  raised 
by  the  French  delegation,  but  he  did  not  know  what  plans  of  revision 
the  French  delegation  had  in  mind.  He  was  glad  to  say,  as  the 
chairman  had  very  properly  remarked  the  previous  dav,*that  the 
principle  of  "  the  open  door  "  was  not  a  new  invention ;  it  had  been 
adopted  and  confirmed  in  various  treaties  and  arrangements:  but  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  principle  had  undergone  considerable  changes 
in  its  application  since  it  had  originally  been  initiated  by  Secretar}* 
Hay  in  1898.  It  was  then  limited  in  its  scope,  both  as' concerning 
its  subject  matter  and  the  area  of  Chinese-  territory  to  which  it  ap- 
plied; it  simply  provided,  in  substance,  that  none  of  the  poweris 
having  spheres  of  influence  or  leased  territories  in  China  should 
interfere  with  treaty  ports  or  with  vested  rights  or  exercise  any  dis- 
crimination in  the  collection  of  customs  duties  or  railroad  or  harbor 
charges.  The  principles  formulated  in  the  draft  resolution  was  of 
an  entirely  different  scope  from  the  policy  of  ''  the  open  door "'  as  con- 
ceived in  1898-99;  the  draft  resolution  gave,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
new  definition  to  that  policy. 
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It  seemed  natural,  therefore,  that  this  new  definition  should  not 
have  any  retroactive  force.  According  to  Section  IV,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  concessions  already  granted  by  China  would  be  sul)ject  to 
examination  in  the  light  of  this  new  agreement.  If  that  were  the 
case,  it  seemed  probable  that  this  agreement  would  affect  private 
parties  unfairly,  and  Baron  Shidehara  would  therefore  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  wording  of  Section  IV  be  changed  somewhat  in  order 
to  meet  this  situation.  His  suggestion  would  take  the  form  that 
Section  IV  be  changed  to  i-ead  as  follows : 

**  IV.  The  powere,  including  China,  represented  at  this  confer- 
ence agree  that  if  any  provisions  of  a  concession  which  may  here- 
after be  granted  by  China  appear  inconsistent  with  tho.'^e  of  another 
concession  or  with  the  principles  of  the  above  agreement  or  declara- 
tion they  may  be  submitted  by  the  parties  concerned  to  the  board 
of  reference  when  established  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  adjtistment  on  equitable  terms/' 

The  chairman  said  that  he  was  gratified  at  what  he  understood  to 
be  the  appreciation  by  Baron  Shidehara  of  the  purpose  and  acope 
of  the  open-door  policy,  certainly  as  at  present  understood.  In  view 
of  what  Baron  Shidehara  had  said  with  regard  to  the  original  scope 
of  that  policy,  the  chairman  hoped  the  delegates  would  permit  him 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  international  documents  l)earing  upon  that 
subject. 

It  was  qiiite  true  that  in  the  original  statement  of  the  policy  by 
Secretary  JHay  there  were  specific  points  mentioned.  It  was  also 
true  that  the  l)earing  of  those  points  and  the  intent  of  the  policy 
were  very  clearly  presented.  Tne  general  purpose  in  view  and  the 
real  meaning  of  the  open-door  policy  were  indicated  in  the  communi- 
cations addressed  to  the  several  governments  under  instructions  from 
Secretary  Hay. 

The  chairman  then  read  the  communication  of  Mr.  Choate,  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  to  Ix)rd  Salisbury  at  I^ondon, 
Septeml)er  22, 1899,  upon  this  point,  as  follows : 

**  He  (the  President)  understands  it  to  l)e  the  settled  i>olicy  and 
pur|K)se  of  (ireat  Britain  not  to  use  any  privileges  which  may  be 
granted  to  it  in  China  as  a  means  of  excluding  any  commercial  rivals, 
and  that  freedom  of  trade  for  it  in  that  Empire  means  freedom  of 
trade  for  all  the  world  alike.    Her  Maje^ty's  (Jovernment,  while  con- 
reding  by  formal  ajrreeinents  with  (iermany  and  Russia  the  posst»s- 
sion  of  'spheres  of  influence  or  interest '  in  China,  in  which  they  are 
to  enjov  especial  rights  and  privileges,  particularly  in  resj^^ct  to 
railniads  and  mining  enterprises,  has  at  the  wime  time  sought  to 
maintain  what  is  commonly  called  the  'o|>en-door'  policy,  to  secure 
to  the  commerce  and  navigjition  of  all  nations  eouality  of  treatment 
within   such  'spheres.'     The   maintenance  of  this   policT   is   alike 
urgently   demanded   by   the   commercial   communities  of   our  two 
nations',  as  it  is  justly* held  by  them  to  l>e  the  only  one  which  will 
improve  existing  conditions,  enable  them  to  maintain  their  positions 
in  the  markets  of  China,  and  extend  their  future  oi>eratioius. 

"  While  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  will  in  no  way  ct>m- 
mit  itself  to  any  recognition  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  any  power 
within  or  control  over  any  iK>rtion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  under 
such  agreements  as  have  lu^en  recently  nuule,  it  can  not  conceal  its 
apprehension  that  there  is  danger  of  Vomplications  arising  Wtween 
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the  treaty  powers  which  may  imperil  the  rights  to  the  United  States 
by  its  treaties  with  China. 

"  It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  Government  that  the  interests  of 
its  citizens  may  not  be  prejudiced  through  exclusive  treatment  by 
any  of  the  controlling  powers  within  their  respective  'spheres  of 
interests '  in  China,  and  it  hopes  to  retain  there  an  open  market  for 
all  the  world's  commerce,  remove  dangerous  sources  of  international 
irritation,  and  thereby  hasten  united  action  of  the  powers  at  Pekin 
to  promote  administrative  reforms  so  greatly  needed  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Imperial  Government  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  China, 
in  which  it  believes  the  whole  western  world  is  alike  concerned.'' 

The  chairman,  continuing,  said  that  it  was  for  that  purpose  that 
Secretary  Hay  instructed  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the 
United  States  to  obtain,  if  agreeable  to  other  powers,  declarations 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  foreign' trade  and  commerce,  espe- 
cially from  those  powers  claiming  spheres  of  interest  in  China. 
Lord  Salisbury  rej^lied  to  Mr.  Choate  in  the  eflfect  that  he  wouUl 
consult  with  his  colleagues,  and  added,  in  his  communication  of 
September  29,  1899 : 

"  In  the  meantime  I  may  assure  Your  Excellency  that  the  policv 
consistently  advocated  by  this  country  is  one  of  securing  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  all  nations  in  regard  to 
commercial  enterprise  in  China,  and  from  this  policy  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  depart. " 

Later,  Lord  Salisbury  had  written : 

"I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  Your  Excellency  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared  to  make  a  declaration  in 
the  sense  desired  by  your  Government  in  regard  to  the  leased  terri- 
tory of  Weihei  Wei  and  all  territory  in  China  which  may  hereafter  be 
acquirecl  by  Great  Britain  by  lease  or  otherwise,  and  all  spheres  of  in- 
terest now  held  or  that  may  hereafter  be  held  by  her  in  China,  pro- 
vided that  a  similar  declaration  is  made  by  other  powers  concerned.  *' 

On  December  16,  1899,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  American  ambassador  at  Paris 
in  which  he  said : 

"  *  *  *  The  declarations  which  I  made  in  the  chamber  on  the 
24th  of  November  last,  and  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  recall  to 
vou  since  then,  show  clearlv  the  sentiments  of  the  Government  of 
the  Republic.  It  desires  throughout  the  whole  of  China  and,  with 
the  quite  natural  reservation  that  all  the  powers  interested  give  an 
assurance  of  their  willingness  to  act  likewise,  is  ready  to  apply  in 
the  territories  which  are  leased  to  it,  equal  treatment  to  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  all  nations,  especially  in  the  matter  of  customs  duties 
and  navigation  dues,  as  well  as  transportation  tariffs  on  railways.  *' 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  Unite*! 
States  communifated  to  all  the  Governments  concerned  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Choate  communicated  with  Lord  Salisbury  in 
what  had  already  been  read.  And  in  his  reply  to  this,  on  December 
26,  1899,  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  stated  to  the 
American  minister : 

"  I  have  the  happy  duty  of  assuring  Your  Excellency  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  will  have  no  hesitation  to  give  their  assent  to 
so  just  and  fair  a  proposal  of  the  Ignited  States,  provided  that  all 
the  other  powers  concerned  shall  accept  the  same.^' 
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The  Italian  (Jovernment  stated,  through  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  note  of  January  7,  19(K):' 

"  *  *  *  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Government  of 
the  King  adheres  willingly  to  the  proposals  set  forth  in  said  note 
of  December  9th.     ♦     *     *." 

While  it  was  (juite  true,  the  chairman  continued,  that  Secretary 
Hay  hail  presented  in  his  proposals  certain  definite  points,  yet  having 
received  these  rep  ie.^.  Secretary  Hay  in  his  instructions  of  March  '20, 
19 )(),  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  accred- 
ited to  the  six  governments  consulted,  summed  up  the  matter  as 
follows : 

*'The (lovernment  having  accepted  the  declaration 

suggested  In-  the  United  States  concerning  foreign  trade  in  China, 

the  terms  or  which  I  transmitted  to  you  in  my  instruction  No. of 

^  and  like  action  having  l)een  taken  by  all  the  various 

powers  having  leased  territory  or  so-called  'spheres  of  interest*  in  the 
Chinese  Kmpire,  as  shown  by  the  notes  which  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you,  you  will  please  inform  the  (lOvernment  to  which  you  are  ac- 
credited that  the  c<mdition  originally  attached  to  its  acceptance — that 
all  other  powei-s  concerned  should  likewise  accept  the  proposals  of 
the  United  States — having  been  complied  with,  this  (lovernment  will 

therefore  consider  the  assent  given  to  it  by as  final  and 

definitive. 

"You  will  also  transmit  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  copies 
of  the  present  enclosures,  and  by  the  same  occasion  convey  to  him  the 
expression  of  the  sincere  gratification  which  the  President  fee  s  at  the 
successful  termination  or  these  negotiations,  in  which  he  sees  pr(K>f 
of  the  friendly  spirit  which  animates  the  various  powers  interested 
in  the  untrammeled  development  of  commerce  and  industry  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  a  source  of  vast  In^nefit  to  the  whole  commercial 
world /^ 

It  was  therefore  quite  manifest,  the  chairman  said,  that  while  Sec- 
retary Hay  presented  certain  definite  points  in  the  proposal  he  made, 
he  made  it  clear  what  was  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  policy  that  he 
adv<K*ated. 

The  chairman  added  that  <m  Octoln^r  IG,  19()(),  an  agreement  relat- 
ing to  ('hina  was  concluded  between  (lermany  and  (ireat  Britain  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  (lovernnient  and  the 
Imperial  (ierman  (lOvernment  being  desirous  to  maintain  their  in- 
terest in  China  and  their  rights  under  existing  ti*eaties  had  agreed 
to  observe  tlie  foUowing  principles  in  regard  to  their  mutual  policy 
in  China : 

'4.  It  is  a  matter  of  joint  and  |M'rmanent  international  inteivst  that 
the  |H)rts  on  the  rivei*s  and  littoral  of  C^hina  should  remain  free  and 
open  to  trade  and  to  every  other  legitimate  form  of  economic  activity 
for  the  nationals  of  all  countries  without  distinction:  and  the  two 
(Tovernments  agree  on  their  part  to  upho'd  the  same  for  all  Chinese 
territory  as  far  as  they  can  exercise  influence. 

'*2.  iter  Britannic  Majesty's  (lovernment  and  the  Im|H^rial  (Ier- 
man (lovernment  will  not.  <m  their  part,  make  usi*  of  the  present  cxmi- 
plication  to  obtain  for  themscdves  an\'  territorial  advantages  in 
Chinese  dominions,  and  will  direct  their  policy  towards  main- 
taining undiminisheil  the  territorial  ccmdition  of  the  Chinese  Km- 
pire     •     *     '. 
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The  two  (joverninents  agreed  to  communicate  their  agreement  to 
che  other  powers  interested,  and  especially  to  Austria,  Hungary, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  invite  them  to  accept  the  principles  recorded  in  it.  That  was  done 
and  their  assent  received.  M.  Dolcasse  on  behalf  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment said,  October  31,  1900: 

"The  Government  of  the  Republic  has  long  manifested  its  desire 
to  see  China  opened  to  the  economic  activity  of  the  whole  world; 
hence  the  emphatic  adherence  that  it  gave,  in  the  month  of  December 
last,  to  a  proposal  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  prompted 
by  the  same  preoccupation.  Its  feeling  in  that  regard  has  not  been 
changed." 

The  Italian  Government  said  on  October  22, 1900 : 

"  *  *  *  Having  taken  His  Majesty's  orders,  I  am  to-day  in  a 
position  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  Italian  Government, 
recognizing  in  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  those  same  principles 
which  rule  their  own  policy  in  China,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  their 
adhesion  thereto.     *     ♦     * " 

The  Japanese  Government  said  October  29,  1900,  after  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  note: 

"  *  *  *  At  the  same  time,  in  further  compliance  with  Lord 
Salisbury's  instructions,  you  requested  me  to  inform  you  whether  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government  are  inclined  to  accept  the  principles 
recorded  in  said  agreement. 

"  The  Imperial  Government,  having  received  assurances  from  the 
contracting  powers  to  the  effect  that,  in  adhering  to  the  agreement 
in  question,  they  will  be  placed  in  relation  to  such  agreement  in  the 
same  position  they  would  have  occupied  if  they  had  been  a  signatorj- 
instead  of  an  adhering  State,  do  not  hesitate  to  formally  declare  that 
they  adhere  to  the  said  agreement,  and  accept  the  principles  embodied 
therein." 

It  would  be  noted,  the  chairman  said,  that  those  principles,  as  stated 
in  the  first  article  of  the  agreement  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  were  that  it  was  a  matter  of  joint  and  permanent  interna- 
tional interest  that  the  ports  on  the  rivers  and  littoral  of  China  should 
remain  free  and  open  to  trade  and  every  other  legitimate  form  of 
economic  activity  for  the  nationals  of  all  countries  without  dis- 
tinction. 

Fuilher,  in  1908,  there  was  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  which,  after  appropriate  recitals  as  to  the  importance  of  a 
frank  exchange  of  views  as  to  the  aim,  policy,  and  intention  of  the 
two  (Jovernments,  it  was  said  under  date  of  November  80,  1908 : 

"  1.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  Governments  to  encourage  the  free 
and  peaceful  development  of  their  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"2.  The  policy  of  both  Governments,  uninfluenced  by  any  aggres- 
sive tendencies,  is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  status 
quo  in  the  region  above  mentioned  and  to  the  defense  of  the  principle 
of  equal  opiX)rtimity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

"  3.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved  reciprocally  to  resi^ect 
the  territorial  possessions  belonging  to  each  other  in  said  i^egion. 

''4.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common  interest  of 
all  powers  in  China  by  supporting  by  all  pacific  means  at  their  dis- 
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posal  the  independence  and  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle 
of  eoual  opportOnity  for  commene  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 
that  Empire. 

"5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  status  quo  as  al)ove 
descril)ed  or  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  as  above  defined,  it 
remains  for  the  two  Governments  to  communicate  with  each  other 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  what  measures  they  may 
consider  it  useful  to  take.     *     ♦     ♦     " 

The  chairman  added  that  these  notes  were  exchanged  between 
Mr.  Boot,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Baron  Takahira,  as  Ambassador 
of  Japan.  In  the  light  of  these  reiterated  statements,  which  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  ambiguous,  the  chairman  could  not  assume 
that  the  statement  of  principles  recorded  in  the  resolution  l)efore  the 
committee  was  a  new  statement.  He  rather  regarded  it  as  a  mo.re 
definite  and  precise  statement  of  the  principle  that  had  long  been 
admitted,  and  to  which  the  powers  concerned  had  given  their  un- 
qualified adherence  for  20  years. 

In  saying  this,  he  did  not  wish  at  all  to  detract  from  the  force 
of  the  statement  made  by  Baron  Shidehara,  as  the  chairman  under- 
stood it,  that  is,  in  the  complete  acceptance  of  the  princii)le  as  it 
was  here  formulated.  He  did  not  desire  to  deal  with  the  question 
which  was  discussed,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  vesterdav,  with 
respect  to  the  tnie  construction  and  application  of  Article  IV.  He 
washed  simply  to  say  that  he  l)elieved  that  this  resolution  in  its  fii*si 
article  stated  a  principle  which  had  been  operative  all  through  the 
period  he  had  named,  and  had  been  binding  upon  the  (Tovernmenls 
concerne<l,  and  that  it  was  important  that  at  this  time  they  should 
have  a  reaffirmation  of  that  principle — a  statement  of  it  with  in- 
creased definiteness,  and  should  devise,  so  far  as  might  Ik?  practica- 
ble, some  machinery  for  giving  it  effective  application. 

Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  said  that  the  principal  difficulties  in  connection 
with  this  resolution  appeared  to  have  arisen  over  tlie  fourth  article. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  powers  concerned  could  act  with  e<]uai 
effect  if  the  fourth  article  were  omitted  altogether.  Under  that 
article  there  could  l)e  no  effective  action  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties  concerned.  If  the  fourth  article  were  omitted  it  would 
still  l)e  open  to  the  powei*s,  if  they  saw  fit,  to  give  the  like  consent 
and  to  utilize  for  the  determination  or  investigation  of  any  i-elevant 
question  the  board  of  reference  to  \ye  establishe<l  under  Article  III. 

He  offered  that  as  a  suggestion  which  might  help  perhai)s  to  bring 
them  to  an  understanding  and  conclusion. 

There  was  one  other  observation  which  he  would  like  to  make. 
He  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  agree  that  the  board  of  reference, 
when  ccmstituted,  should  l)e  composed  of  jurists.  It  should  rather 
l>e  composed  of  pereons  having  a  knowledge  of  economic  conditicms, 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  China  and  the  trade  of  China. 
With  all  (lue  respect  to  the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  humble 
member  it  might  l)e  passed  over  with  advantage  in  this  c<mnecti(m 
and  other  persons  might  \>e  selected  who  couhl  accomi)lish  the  task 
with  perhaps  even  a  higher  degi*ee  of  knowledge  and  capacity  than 
could  oe  expet^ted  from  members  of  the  bar  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Sze  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  committee,  on  benalf  of  the 
Chinese  delegaticm,  to  Ik>  i)ermitted  to  add  one  or  two  words  to  the 
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discussion.  Mr.  Sze  said  he  first  desired  to  thank  the  chainnan  for 
his  very  clear  and  well-drawn  draft  resolution,  and  for  the  very 
lucid  explanation  which  had  accompanied  his  presentation  of  it 
Mr.  Sze  felt  equally  grateful  for  the  illuminating  debate  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  committee  in  regard  to  it.  The  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject of  "the  open  door"  had  occupied  nearly  three  whole  sessions 
of  the  committee  showed  that  the  importance  of  this  principle  had 
not  been  diminished  by  the  passage  of  years. 

He  supposed  that  the  committee  would  first  like  to  know  China's 
position  in  regard  to  the  draft  resolution.  In  regard  to  this  he 
thought  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  refer  to  the  second  of  the 
[>roposals  presented  by  the  Chinese  delegation  on  November  16. 
namely :  "  China,  being  in  full  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  or  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations  having  treaty  relations  with  China,  is  prepared  to  accept 
and  apply  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Republic  without  exception/' 
In  this  proposal  the  position  of  the  Chinese  delegation  was  put  very 
simply  and  clearly,  and  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  use  in  his 
takmg  up  the  committee's  time  by  offering  any  further  explanation 
of  it. 

He  desired,  however,  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  "  the  open  door."' 
The  rendering  of  that  expression  into  Chinese,  some  years  ago,  had 
riven  rise  to  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  only  read  Chinese, 
le  would,  therefore,  like  to  state  that "  the  open  door  "  did  not  mean 
the  opening  up  of  all  parts  of  China  to  foreign  trade,  conmierce,  and 
industry;  he  only  said  this  because  of  the  misapprehension  in  the 
matter  which  had  existed  in  China. 

In  regard  to  Article  I  b,  his  esteemed  colleague.  Baron  de  Cartier, 
had  suggested  on  the  previous  day  that  the  words  "  provincial  gov- 
ernment "  be  changed  to  "  local  authority."  The  procedure  at  present 
observed  in  China  by  the  central  Government  with  reference  to  con- 
(!essions  given  by  provincial  authorities,  he  stated,  would  remain 
the  same  irrespective  of  which  phrase  was  used,  and  this  practice  was 
too  well  known  to  need  further  elucidation. 

In  regard  to  Article  III  he  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  eliminate  the  words  "  in  principle."  If  the  committee  reached  an 
agreement  it  was  probable  that  it  would  be  on  something  definite. 
He  only  made  this  as  a  suggestion  in  the  belief  that  it  would  make 
the  paragraph  more  clear. 

He  had  remarked  a  few  minutes  before  on  the  great  importance  of 
the  principle  of  "  the  open  door,"'  which  had  also  been  dealt  with  in 
the  third  of  the  "  Root  resolutions  "  as  follows : 

"  To  use  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations  throughout  the  territory  of  China."' 

The  committee  would  note  that  in  this  resolution — which  had  been 
accepted  by  all  the  powers  represented  at  the  table — that  the  words 
"  establishing  and  maintaining ""  were  used.  His  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish was  limited,  but  he  thought  that  the  two  words  had  different 
meanings — to  establish,  meaning  to  create,  and  to  maintain,  meaning 
to  continue  in  operation :  taken  together,  these  two  undertakings  could 
mean  nothing  else  than  the  bringing  into  existence  of  a  regime  under 
which  the  principles  of  the  "open  door'"  could  be  effectually  applied. 
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It  therefore  seemed  that  Section  IV  of  the  draft  resolution  could 
safely  be  adopted.  Questions  in  regard  to  concessions  had  arisen 
in  the  past  and  would  doubtless  arise  in  the  future.  If  questions 
should  arise  in  the  future  it  would  be  better,  as  the  chairman  had 
remarked,  that  the  negotiations  among  the  powers  should  not  be 
confined  to  diplomatic  notes;  it  would  do  no  harm  to  either  party 
in  such  a  dispute  to  have  it  referred  to  a  friendly  body  such  as  was 
provided  for  in  Section  IV  for  adjustment. 

The  chairman  stated  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  by  Baron 
Shidehara  for  an  amendment  to  Article  IV  and  a  further  proposal  by 
Sir  Robert  Borden  for  the  omission  of  Article  IV.  In  order  that 
they  mierht  proceed,  without,  of  course,  desiring  to  limit  discussion, 
as  rapidlv  as  possible,  he  asked  whether  they  desired  to  indicate 
their  preference  with  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Borden's  suggestion  as  to 
the  omission  of  Article  iV. 

Mr.  Sarraut  suggested  that  Sir  Robert  Borden's  proposal  be  voted 
on  first. 

The  chairman  answered  that  that  had  l)een  the  intention  of  his 
suggestion,  and  he  was  asking  for  an  expression  of  views  before 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

Baron  Shidehara  stated  that  Japan  was  in  favor  of  eliminating 
Article  IV. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pressions which  had  been  made  and  the  fact  that  Article  III  gave 
a  full  opportunity  for  dealinj)^  with  all  these  matters  which  might 
appropriately  be  the  concern  of  the  respective  (xovernments,  it  possi- 
blv  would  induce  agreement  if  they  omitted  Article  IV  in  accordance 
with  Sir  Robert  Borden's  suggestion.  That  seemed  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Japanese  Government  and  to  the  French  (lovemment,  and  he 
was  asking  informally  the  views  of  others  l)efore  proceeding  to  take 
the  vote. 

Senator  Schanzer  agreed. 

The  chairman  continued  with  a  suggestion  that  it  might  l)e  better 
to  withdraw  Article  IV  from  the  resolution.  If  any  delegate  desire<l 
to  press  it  separately  for  consideration,  of  course  opportunity  would 
be  given;  but  in  order  to  facilitate  discussion  and  bring  the  matter 
to  an  agreement  if  possible,  Article  IV  might  now  l)e  withdrawn  and 
the  three  articles  of  the  resolution  be  presented  for  consideration  and 
action.  He  asked  if  the  delegates  were  ready  to  vote  upon  the  three 
articles. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  under  Section  III  of  the  draft  resolution 
the  constitution  of  the  board  of  reference  wouhl,  of  course,  l>e  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  respective  (lovernments.  He  would  think 
that  some  si)ecific  instniction  to  the  si)ecial  conference  would  l)e 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  the  i>oard.  He  asket) 
whetherthe  chairman  had  in  mind  anj'thing  in  regard  to  this  iK)int — 
whether  he  thought  that  this  conference  might  do  it  or  that  some  one 
(lovernment  might  l)e  asked  to  <lo  it. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  purpose  of  Article  III  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  set  forth  the  function  in  general  tenns  of  the  proixwied 
l)oard  and  to  provide  an  arrangement  through  which  it  might  Ik* 
constituted.  It  would  be  constituted  under  this  arrangement  at  a 
special  conference  at  which  there  would  \ye  representatives  of  all  the 
contracting  powers.    He  assumed  that  each  jwwer  would  instruct  its 
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representative  with  respect  to  its  general  ideas  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  board  should  be  constituted.  He  supposed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  would  gather  together  and  exchange  their 
views.  Their  conclusions  would  be  reported  to  their  Governments* 
and  in  the  usual  way,  out  of  such  comparison  of  views  and  under  in- 
structions from  their  Governments  and  subject  to  the  final  approval 
of  their  (xovernments,  a  scheme  would  emerge  which  would  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  resolution. 

It  would  hardlv  seem  to  be  practicable  in  this  conference  to  under- 
take that  work,  because  it  was  of  a  very  special  and  detailed  char-" 
acter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  read  the  resolution,  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  purpose  in  view  and  the  general  scope  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that  if  he  correctly  remembered  Mr.  Bal- 
four's remarks  on  the  previous  day,  the  latter  had  pointed  out  that 
there  were  certain  concessions  which  carried  with  them  rights  of  the 
nature  of  monopoly  to  a  limited  extent.  He  said  that  it  was  his  un- 
derstanding that  these  rights  would  be  protected  under  the  last  para- 
graph of  Article  I.    He  desired  to  know  if  this  view  were  correct. 

The  chairman  said  that,  as  Jie  understood  it,  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Article  I  of  the  resolution  was  intended  to  protect  the  par- 
ticular commercial,  industrial,  or  financial  undertakings  which 
might  be  prosecuted  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  which  was  stated  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (6).  Para- 
graph (6)  referred  to  such  undertakings  which,  by  reason  of  their 
scope,  duration,  or  geographical  extent,  were  calculated  to  frustrate 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  equal  opportunity. 

As  he  had  ex])lained  the  day  before,  they  were  dealing  with  the 
open  door,  an  avenue  to  opportunity,  an  avenue  to  legitimate  enter- 
prise— and  not  with  obstacles'  to  legitimate  enterprise ;  and  all  that 
was  embraced  in  the  various  undertakings  which,  to  the  extent  of  the 
parti(  ular  rights  essential  to  their  prosecution,  of  cours2  monopolized 
a  s])ecial  line  of  endeavor  in  a  concrete  or  particular  case,  were  amply 
protected  by  the  last  clause  of  the  first  article.  The  purpose  was,  how- 
ever, to  safeguard  the  principle,  so  that  under  the  guise  of  particular 
undertakings  there  should  not  be  any  assertion  of  a  general  supe- 
riority of  right  or  a  monopoly  or  ))reference  which  would  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  principles  to  which  the  powers  represented  on  the  (oni- 
mittee  adhered. 

Baron  de  Cartier  asked  if,  in  view  of  the  proposed  withdrawal  of 
Article  IV.  there  would  be  any  change  in  the  declaration  made  by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  concerning  the  Consortium. 

The  chairman  asked  if  the  reference  to  the  consortium  was  meant. 

Baron  de  Cartier  having  confirmed  this,  the  chairman  continued, 
saying  that  the  reference  made  was  to  the  consortium,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resoluticm  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  activities 
of  the  (onsortium,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  helpful  cooperation, 
were  entirely  c(msistent  with  the  principles  declared . 

The  chairman  added  that  tliere  were  two  verbal  amendments,  one 
at  the  last  meeting  suggested  by  the  Belgian  ambassador,  that  in 
j)lace  of  the  words  *"*  provincial  government''  in  paragraph  {b)  of 
Article  I  should  be  .inserted  the  words  ''  local  authority."*  He  under- 
stood that  that  amendment  was  adopted  with  the  consent  of  all. 
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The  other  amendment  was  the  one  suggested  at  the  present  meet- 
ing with  respect  to  Article  III.  and  that  was  the  omission  of  the 
words  "  in  principle." 

He  adileu  that  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  that. 
There  were  many  cases  in  which  the  use  of  the  words  '*  in  principle/' 
which  had  the  sanction  of  abundant  usage,  might  be  taken  to  detract 
from  the  force  of  any  specific  statement  embodying  the  principle. 
lie  said  that  in  this  particular  case,  however,  the  whole  statement 
was  a  statement  of  a  principle.  In  other  words*  there  was  no  attempt 
to  prescribe  details,  and  his  own  opinion  was  that  whether  the 
words  '^in  principle"  were  in  or  out,  the  article  meant  exactly 
the  i^ame ;  so  with  the  permission  of  Mr.  Sze  and  that  understanding, 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  discussion,  he  would  suggest  putting 
the  three  articles  to  a  vote  with  the  one  amendment  of  the  inst^r- 
tion  of  *'  local  authority  "  in  place  of  "  provincial  government.'' 

The  chairman  inquired  if  the  committee  were  ready  to  vote,  and 
announced  that  the  Ignited  States  Government  assented. 

Baron  de  Cartier,  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  delegation,  assented. 

Mr.  Balfour,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  delegation,  assented. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  when  it  was  proposed  that  Section  IV  should 
be  withdrawn,  he  understood  from  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  that 
this  did  not  in  any  way  limit  the  right  of  any  delegation  to  bring 
up  the  substance  of  this  section  at  a  later  time  in  some  other  form 
or  connection. 

The  chairman  said  that  Mr.  Sze's  understanding  was  correct. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  with  this  reservation  he  would  vote  '^res." 

The  chairman  said  that  Article  IV  has  been  withdrawn  in  the 
interest  of  proceeding  to  an  agreement  upon  the  articles  which  «p- 

()arently  the  committee  was  readv  to  adopt.    Any  delegation  was  at 
iberty  to  bring  forward  Article  IV  in  substance  or  in  any  otlier  way 
it  might  d&sire. 

The  remaining  delegations  assented. 

The  chairman  declared  that  the  three  articles  were  unanimously 
adopted  as  follows : 

**THE  OPEN  IKK>R  IN  CHINA. 

'•( Revised  draft  of  resolution.) 

"  I.  With  a  view  to  applying  moi-e  effectually  the  principles  of 
the  open  door  or  equality  of  opjwrtunity  in  China  for  the  trade 
and  industry  of  all  nations,  the  powers  other  than  (^hina  represented 
at  this  conference  agree: 

'*(«)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  s4»ekinir  any 
arrangement  which  miglit  purport  to  establish  in  favor  of  their 
interests  any  general  superiority  of  rights  with  res|>ect  to  commer- 
cial or  economic  development  in  any  designated  n'gion  of  China: 

"(fe)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  M»eking  any  such 
monopoly  or  pi*eference  as  would  deprive  other  naticmals  of  the  riirht 
of  undertaking  any  legitimate  trade  or  industry  in  China  or  of  par- 
ticipating with  the  Chin«Be  (tovernment  or  with  any  local  authority 
in  any  category  of  public  enterprise,  or  which  by  rea^m  of  its  scoihn 
duration  or  geographical  extent  is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  pi-acti- 
cal  application  of  the  principle  of  e<iual  opportunity. 
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"  It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as 
to  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such  properties  or  rights  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  commercial,  industrial  or 
financial  undertaking  or  to  the  encouragement  of  invention  and 
research. 

"  II.  The  Chinese  Goverriment  takes  note  of  the  above  agreement 
and  declares  its  intention  of  being  guided  by  the  same  principles  in 
dealing  with  applications  for  economic  rignts  and  privileges  from 
governments  and  nationals  of  all  foreign  countries  whether  parties 
to  that  agreement  or  not. 

"  III.  The  powers,  including  China,  represented  at  this  conference 
agree  in  principle  to  the  establishment  in  China  of  a  board  of  refer- 
ence to  which  any  question  arising  on  the  above  agreement  and 
declaration  may  be  referred  for  investigation  and  report. 

(A  detailed  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  board  shall  be 
framed  by  the  special  conference  referred  to  in  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Chinese  Customs  Duties.)" 

The  chairman  then  suggested  that,  if  it  were  desired  by  anv  dele- 
gate at  this  time  to  bring  forward  Article  IV,  it  could  be  dealt  with 
at  once. 

Mr,  Sze  said  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  time  was  limited,  he 
asked  the  chairman  to  extend  the  right  just  mentioned  by  him  of 
bringing  up  the  substance  of  Article  IV  at  a  later  time. 

The  diairman  assented. 

The  chairman  said  that  there  was  one  subject  which  might  possibly 
be  dealt  with  in  the  short  time  left  before  adjournment.  With  the 
reservation  which  had  been  made,  the  committee  would  approach,  as 
the  next  subject  on  the  American  agenda,  the  matter  of  railways  in 
China,  including  the  specific  matter  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

He  added  that  he  did  not  intend  to  review  the  history  of  that 
enterprise.  He  assumed  that  it  was  familiar  to  all,  and  that  each 
delegate  had  before  him  or  at  his  command  the  documentary  history 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  The  members  of  the  committee 
were  probably  conversant  with  the  problems  before  them  in  relation 
to  the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  that  important  line  of 
communication.  These  problems  concerned  finance,  the  form  of  man- 
agement and  efficiency  of  management.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
of  America  was  concerned,  there  was  but  one  interest  and  that  was 
that  the  railroad  should  be  maintained  as  an  artery  of  cottiraerce. 
with  free  opportunitv  to  all  and  unfair  discrimination  against  none. 

He  stated  that  the  tJnited  States  Government  had  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  ownership  and  had  no  desire  to  secure  control.  They 
wished  merely  to  do  anything  within  their  power  to  promote  the 
proper  conduct  of  that  road,  as  one  of  the  greatest  instrumentalities 
of  commerce  in  the  East. 

The  subject  was  so  difficult,  there  were  so  many  different  angles 
that  had  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  the  project  and  the  relations 
of  both  Russia  and  China  to  it  were  such  that  he  did  not  think, 
speaking  for  himself  personally,  that  the  matter  could  profitably  be 
discussed  in  the  committee  at  this  time.  It  seemed  to  him  that  such 
a  discussion  would  almost  necessarily  involve  a  detailed  considera- 
tion of  liistory  and  of  documents  and  interests  without  dealing  with 
the  point  of  the  immediate  requirements  by  reason  of  the  existing 
conditions  in  that  part  of  the  East. 
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The  chairman  therefore  suggested  that  a  subcommittee  of  experts 
be  appointed,  drawn  from  technical  advisers  of  the  various  delega- 
tions, or  with  such  representatives  of  the  powers  as  might  be  deemed 
fitting  by  each,  to  consider  at  once  whether  there  was  anything  that 
could  be  done  at  this  conference  which  would  aid  in  promoting  the 
efficiency  of  that  railroad  and  its  proper  management.  His  thought 
would  be  that  these  experts  would  be  already  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  road ;  they  would  know  all  about  the  exigency  which 
the  committee  had  to  meet,  and  they  could,  by  interchange  of  views, 
bring  before  the  committee,  if  anything  was  practicable,  something 
concrete  far  more  readily  than  could  be  developed  in  a  discussion 
now.  This,  of  course,  would  not  preclude  any  discussion  later  in  the 
light  of  such  report  as  the  subcommittee  might  make. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  that  suggestion  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  delegates. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that,  according  to  the  chairman's  suggestion, 
all  the  nine  powers  were  to  be  represented  on  this  subcommittee 
of  experts.  He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject but  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  of  the  nine  powers  were  not  in- 
terested in  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  He  brought  up  this  point 
only  because  he  wished  to  facilitate  matters. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Hanihara,  but  he  thought  that  none  should  be  excluded 
from  the  opportunity  to  give  the  committee  the  aid  of  their  sugges- 
tions. The  situation  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  if  they  could  gen- 
erate any  thought  that  would  be  helpful  he  believed  the  committee  as 
a  whole  would  be  indebted  to  them. 

The  suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  said  that  before  adjourning  an  opportunity  would 
be  given  to  offer  resolutions  relating  to  the  subject  of  railroads, 
which  mi^ht  be  circulated  and  be  the  subject  of  consideration  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  there  was  a  question  he  wished  to  raise  in 
<  (mnection  with  the  matters  discussed  relating  to  the  "  open  door.*' 
He  then  made  the  following  statement: 

^'The  Japanese  delegation  understands  that  one  of  the  primary 
objects  which  the  present  conference  on  Far  Eastern  questions  has 
in  view  is  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  nations  interested  in  China.  For  the 
realization  of  that  desirable  end,  nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  unfimited  natural  re- 
sources of  China. 

^^  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  China  is  a  countr^r  with  immense 
potentialities.  She  is  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  arable  soil, 
with  mines  and  with  raw  materials  of  various  kinds.  But  those 
natural  resources  are  of  little  practical  value  so  long  as  they  remain 
undeveloped  and  unutilized.  In  order  to  make  full  use  of  them,  it 
seems  essential  that  China  shall  open  her  own  door  to  foreign  cap- 
ital and  to  foreign  trade  and  enterprise. 

"Touching  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Sze,  on  behalf  of  the  C^hinese  dele- 
gation, made  an  important  statement  at  the  full  committee  on  No- 
veml)er  16,  declaring  that  '  China  wishes  to  make  her  vast  natural 
resources  available  to  all  people  who  need  them.'    That  statement 
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evidently  represents  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  China,  and  the 
Japanese  delegation  is  confident  that  the  principle  which  it  enunci- 
ated will  be  carried  out  to  its  full  extent. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  application  of  that  principle,  Cliina 
may  be  disposed  to  extend  to  foreigners,  as  far  as  possible,  the  op- 
portunity of  cooperation  in  the  development  and  utilization  of 
China's  natural  resources.  Any  spontaneous  declaration  by  China 
of  her  policy  in  that  direction  will  be  received  with  much  gratifica- 
tion by  Japan  and  also,  no  doubt,  by  all  other  nations  interested  in 
China.  Resolutions  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted  by  this  com- 
mittee have  been  uniformly  guided  by  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers  in  favor  of  China.  The 
Japanese  delegation  trusts  that  China,  on  her  part,  will  not  be  unwill- 
ing to  formulate  a  policy  which  will  prove  of  considerable  benefit,  no 
less  to  China  herself  than  to  all  nations." 

The  chairman  asked  whether  it  was  desired  at  that  time  to  present 
resolutions  which  might  be  distributed,  on  the  subject  of  railways 
in  China. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  that  there  was  a  resolution  which  he 
would  like  to  introduce  the  following  day  or  at  the  next  meeting, 
dealing  with  the  question  centering  on  the  railways  in  China. 

The  very  important  question  of  the  open  door  had  been  dealt  with 
that  morning,  and  from  the  door  the  avenue  leading  in  was  becoming 
more  and  more  an  avenue  of  railroads.  It  was,  he  believed,  to  the 
common  interest  of  all  countries  that  there  should  be  equality  of 
treatment  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  all  nations  upon  these  rail- 
ways, so  he  ventured  to  bring  before  the  committee  the  following 
resolution,  which  in  the  first  part  takes  the  form  of  a  statement  by 
China,  and  in  the  second  part  the  form  of  an  agreeing  or  adhering 
statement  by  the  other  powers : 

"  The  Chmese  Government  declares  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  railways  in  China  it  will  not  exercise  or  permit  any  discrimina- 
tion whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  respect  of  charges  or  of  facili- 
ties on  the  ground  of  the  nationality  of  passengers  or  the  coun- 
tries from  which  or  to  which  they  are  proceeding,  or  the  origin  or 
ownership  of  goods  or  the  country  from  which  or  to  which  they 
are  consigned,  or  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  the  ship  or  other 
means  of  conveying  such  passengers  or  goods  before  or  after  their 
transport  on  the  Chinese  railways. 

"  The  other  powers  represented  at  this  conference  take  note  of  the 
above  declaration  and  make  a  corresponding  declaration  in  respect 
of  any  of  the  aforesaid  railways  over  which  they  or  their  nationals 
are  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  control  in  virtue  of  any  concession, 
special  agreement,  or  otherwise. 

"Any  question  arising  under  this  declaration  may  be  referred  bv 
the  powers  concerned  to  the  board  of  reference,  when  established 
for  consideration  and  report." 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  continued  that  he  would  like  to  add  two  or 
three  words,  to  say  that  he  was  aware  that  it  was  the  existing  prac- 
tice of  the  Chinese  Government  not  to  exercise  or  permit  any  dis- 
crimination on  the  railways  under  their  control  and  that  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  best  practice  of  nv'way  policy  in  all  the  countries. 

He  then  stated  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman,  the 
British  delegation  would  move  the  resolution  on  the  following  day. 
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The  chairman  said  that  the  resolution  would  be  circulated  and 
presented  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  chairman  added  that  it  was  manifest  that  the  development 
of  railways  in  China  was  a  subject  most  intimately  and  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble that,  in  showing  interest  in  the  future  development  of  China, 
the  conference  might  desire  to  indicate  a  general  policy  as  to  railway 
operations  in  the  future.  To  bring  the  matter  !)efore  the  confer- 
ence, merely  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  an  attitude  and  point  of 
view  and  general  policy,  he  would  present  the  following  resolution 
for  consideration : 

"  The  powers  represented  in  this  conference  record  their  hope 
that  to  the  utmost  degree  consistent  with  legitimate  existing  rights, 
the  future  development  of  railways  in  China  shall  be  so  conducted 
as  to  enable  the  Chinese  Government  to  effect  the  unification  of 
railways  into  a  railway  system  under  Chinese  control,  with  such 
foreign  financial  and 'technical  cooperation  as  may  prove  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  that  system." 

The  chairman  then  stated  that  the  resolution  would  be  circulated 
and  presented  for  discussion  after  the  resolution  proposed  by  Sir 
Auckland  (ieddes  has  betm  dealt  with. 

Baron  Shidehara  asked  whether  hLs  proposal  might  be  considered 
later  if  the  Chinese  delegation  were  not  prepared  to  discuss  it  that 
dav. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  presumed  that  the  matter  presented  by 
Baron  Shidehara  would  be  regarded  as  before  the  committee,  that 
there  would  be  full  opiwirtunity  for  the  (^hinese  delegation  at 
another  meeting  to  present  views  upon  the  question,  and  that  the 
question,  which  was  a  very  important  one,  would  have  full  consid- 
eration l)y  the  committee  and  cotdd  be  discussed  by  the  Japanese 
delegates  and  others  as  might  be  desired. 

The  following  subcommittee  of  technical  advisers  on  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  was  appointed:  Mr.  I).  C.  Poole,  chairman.  United 
States;  Mr.  I^maire  (le  Warzee,  Belgium;  Mr.  M.  W.  Lampson, 
British  Emnire;  r>r.  Ilawkling  Yen,  China;  Count  Emilio  Pagliano, 
Italy;  Mr.  Matsudaira,  Japan;  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino,  Netherlands: 
Capt.  E.  de  Vasconcellos,  Portugal. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning,  Janu* 
ary  19, 1922,  at  11  oVlock. 


TWXKTT-FIBST  HEETTKO— THUB8DAY,  JAKUABY  19,  1922,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

United  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood.  Ac- 
('ompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Williams. 

Belgium,— liviTOTi  de  Cartier.  Accompanie<l  by  ^Ir.  (le  Warzee, 
Mr.  Tilmont,  Mr.  Silvercruys. 

liriiish  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Aucklantl  (ietldes. 
Sir  Kobert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Ac- 
companied by  Sir  Maurice  Ilankey,  Sir  H,  Llewellyn  Smith.  Mr. 
Lampson,  Mr.  Christie. 
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China. — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  M.  T. 
Z.  Tyau,  Mr.T.  C.  Yen,  Mr.  C.  Zee. 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Eam- 
merer,  Mr.  Touzet,  Mr.  I*onsot. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Bolandi  Ricci.  Accompanied 
by  Marquis  Visconti- Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan, — ^Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Kanai,  Mr.  Sawada. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  Netherlands, — Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat 
Angelino. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr. 
Osborne. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  twenty-first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbvs  Room  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  Building,  on  Thursday,  January  19, 1922,  at  11  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Root,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir 
Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  China, 
Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusse- 
rand ;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi  Ricci ;  for  Japan, 
Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the  Neth- 
erlands, Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort; 
for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  werepresent: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Williams; 
for  Belgium,  Mr.  de  Warzee,  Mr.  Tilmont,  Mr.  Silvercruys;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr. 
Lampson,  Mr.  Christie ;  for  China,  ISlr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  T.  C.  Yen, 
Mr.  C.  Zee ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Touzet,  Mr.  Ponsot ;  for 
Italy,  Marquis  Visconti- Venosta,  Count  Pagliano;  for  Japan,  Mr. 
Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Kanai,  Mr.  Sawada;  for  the  Netherlands, 
Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Osborne, 
was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters)  were 
also  present. 

4.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that  the  committee  would  con- 
sider the  resolution  offered  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  with  relation 
to  railways  in  China.  The  resolution  was  before  the  committee  in 
text,  he  believed,  and  provided  broadly  against  discrimination  and 
for  the  reference  of  questions  which  might  arise  to  the  board  of 
reference.    He  assumed  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  read  it. 

5.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  that  the  resolution  which  he  had  the 
honor  to  lay  before  the  committee  was,  as  he  had  stated  the  dav 
before,  rather  unusual  in  its  form.  In  consequence,  he  did  not 
move  it  simply  as  circulated.  What  he  moved  was  "  That  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  provision  to  the  following  effect  be  in  the  conventions  on 
the  open  door  in  China : ''  and  then  the  text  as  it  stood. 

On  looking  over  this  resolution  carefully,  and  having  had  tho 
advantage  of  criticism  from  some  of  the  delegates  present,  he  had  to 
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suggest  that  words  be  inserted  in  the  text  as  circulated,  in  the  sec- 
ond line,  so  that  it  should  read : 

"The  Chinese  Government  declares  that,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  railways  in  China,  it  will  not  exercise,  or  permit,  any  unfair 
discrimination  of  any  kind.  In  particular  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  respect  of  charges  or  facili- 
ties   ♦     •    ♦  "  and  so  on. 

In  moving  this  resolution,  the  British  Empire  delegation  were, 
of  course,  animated  by  the  desire  to  make  the  open-door  policy 
effective.  They  believed  that  a  resolution  in  this  sense,  if  adopted  and 
approved  by  the  powers,  would  go  far  to  make  the  open  door  a 
reality. 

Hewished  to  add  there  was  no  suggestion  whatever  that  China's 
(fovernment  policy  with  regard  to  the  railways  had  included  any 
policy  of  discrimination  on  any  ground.  He  wished  to  make  that 
quite"  clear,  and  therefore  repeated  what  he  had  said  yesterday. 

The  British  Empire  delegation  believed  that  if  there  were  some- 
body— they  suggested  the  board  of  reference — ^before  which  claims 
or  appeals  could  be  taken,  there  would  grow  up,  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively, a  policy  of  absolute  fairness  and  equality  with  regard  to  all 
transportation  facilities  on  the  railways  throughout  China. 

They  considered  that  the  board  of  reference,  which  they  had 
proposed  in  connection  with  the  general  policy  of  the  open  door, 
would  be  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  con- 
venient body  before  which  to  have  these  cases,  if  any  should  arise, 
of  alleged  discrimination  investigated  and  definitely  settled.  Ac- 
cordingly he  had  the  honor  to  move:  "That  it  is  desirable  that  a 
provision  to  the  following  effect  be  in  convention  on  the  open  door 
m  China."  He  then  read  the  text  of  the  resolution  with  the  small 
amendments  he  had  already  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee. 

6.  Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  Chinese  delegation  had  noted  with  great 
interest  the  proposal  made  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  In  regard  to 
the  first  paragraph  he  <lesired  to  say  that  it  had  always  l>een  the 
policy  of  the  Chinese  (iovernment — a  policy  that  was  well  known 
and  the  whole  idea  of  which  was  to  develop  foreign  trade — to  wel- 
come foreiffn  shippers  or  passengers  and  to  afford  them  equal  treat- 
ment, and  he  wished  to  add  that  there  had  never  been  a  single  com- 
plaint by  any  shipper  of  unfair  treatment  or  discrimination.  This 
poliov  had  proved  to  l)e  the  best  policy,  and  it  was  still  the  wish  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  foster  foreign  trade. 

He  noted  that  while  the  Chinese  Government  made  a  certain  dec- 
laration in  the  resolution,  the  other  powers  made  a  similar  declara- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  third  paragraph  he  hoped  that  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to  resort  to  it  as  all  the  powers  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee were  anxious  that  trade  in  the  Far  East  should  be  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis:  occasions  might,  however,  arise  when  it  would 
prove  useful.  He  suggested  one  small  amendment,  namely,  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  *'  any  of  "  before  "  powers." 

He  wished  to  mention  in  this  connection,  in  order  that  any  pos- 
sible future  misumlerstanding  might  l>e  avoided,  that  in  giving 
assent  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  resolution  China  reserved  to 
herself  the  sole  right  to  classify  the  rates  on  any  of  her  railways. 
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7.  The  chairman  said  he  understood  that  there  was  nothing  in  this 
resolution  which  affected  the  authority  to  classify  rates. 

8.  Mr.  Sze  said  that  he  wished  to  avoid  any  question  arising  in  the 
future  and  to  assure  the  continuance  of  the  right  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  classify  railway  rates. 

9.  The  chairman  explained  that  it  was  understood  to  be  the  sense  of 
this  resolution  that  there  was  no  impairment  whatever  of  the  power 
of  China  to  classify  rates,  subject  simply  to  the  qualification — with 
the  explanation  that  it  was  not  suggested  on  the  basis  that  China  had 
hitherto  acted  in  a  discriminating  way — that  there  should  be  no  un- 
fair discrimination  of  any  kind  and  particularly  no  discrimination 
on  the  basis  stated  in  the  resolution. 

10.  Baron  Shidehara  inquired  if  it  was  understood  that  the  classi- 
fication of  freight  rates  should  not  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  entail 
any  discrimination  for  or  against  different  Governments  or  their  na- 
tionals. 

11.  The  chairman  answered  that  it  was  understood  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  rates  would  not  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  any  un- 
fair discrimination  of  any  kind,  or,  in  particular,  any  discrimination, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  ground  of  the  nationality  of  the  pas- 
sengers, the  country  to  which  they  were  proceeding,  or  the  origin  or 
ownership  of  goods  or  the  country  from  which  or  to  which  they 
were  consigned,  or  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  the  ship,  etc.,  as 
stated  in  the  resolution. 

He  then  asked  for  further  discussion  on  the  resolution. 

12.  Baron  Shidehara  stated  that  the  Japanese  delegation  cordially 
shared  in  this  resolution ;  that  it  was  entirely  in  line  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  opc;n  door  in  China  that  was  accepted  at  the  previous 
meeting.  The  wording,  he  thought,  was  admirable.  It  gave  the  Jap- 
anese delegation  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  resolution. 

13.  The  chairman  then  put  the  question  to  vote  and  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  as  follows: 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  provision  to  the  following  effect  be  in 
the  convention  on  the  open  door  in  China : 

"  The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  railways  in  China,  it  will  not  exercise  or  permit  any  unfair  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind.  In  particular  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  respect  of  charges  or  of  facilities 
on  the  ground  of  the  nationality  of  passengers  or  the  countries  from 
which  or  to  which  they  are  proceeding,  or  the  origin  or  ownership 
of  goods  or  the  country  from  which  or  to  which  they  are  consigned, 
or  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  the  ship  or  other  means  of  con- 
veying such  passengers  or  goods  before  or  after  their  transport  on 
the  Chinese  railways. 

"  The  other  powers  represented  at  this  conference  take  note  of  the 
above  declaration  and  make  a  corresponding  declaration  in  respect 
of  any  of  the  aforesaid  railways  over  which  they  or  their  nationals 
are  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  control  in  virtue  of  any  concession, 
special  agreement,  or  otherwise. 

"Any  question  arising  under  this  declaration  may  be  referred  by 
any  of  the  powers  concerned  to  the  board  of  reference,  when  estab- 
lished, for  consideration  and  report." 

14.  The  chairman  then  read  the  next  resolution  which  was  pre- 
sented for  action,  as  follows: 
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^^The  powers  represented  in  this  conference  record  their  hope 
that,  to  the  utmost  degree  consistent  with  legitimate  existing  rights, 
the  future  development  of  railways  in  China  shall  be  so  conducted 
as  to  enable  the  Chinese  Government  to  effect  the  unification  of 
railways  into  a  railway  s^rstem  under  Chinese  control,  with  such 
foreign  financial  and  technical  cooperation  as  may  prove  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  that  system." 

This  resolution  was  indicative,  he  said,  of  a  general  policy  to  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  stable  administration  in  China, 
and  of  suitable  control  of  the  facilities  essential  to  such  an  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Of  course,  it  did  not 
suggest  the  slightest  interference  with  any  legitimate  existing  rights. 

15.  Mr.  Sze  stated  with  reference  to  the  resolution  now  before  the 
committee  he  wished  to  state  the  position  of  the  Chinese  delegation, 
and  he  would  therefore  read  the  following  statement : 

^'The  Chinese  delegation  notes  with  sympathetic  appreciation  the 
expression  of  the  hope  of  the  powers  that  the  existing  and  future 
railways  of  China  may  be  unified  under  the  control  and  operation  of 
the  Chinese  Government  with  such  foreign  financial  and  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  needed.  It  is  our  intention  as  speedily  as  pos* 
sible  to  bring  about  this  result.  It  is  our  purpose  to  develop  existing 
and  future  railways  in  accordance  with  a  general  program  that  wifl 
meet  the  economic,  industrial  and  commercial  requirements  of  China. 
It  will  be  our  policy  to  obtain  such  foreign  financial  and  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  needed  from  the  powers  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  open  door  or  equal  opportunity;  and  the  friendly 
support  of  these  powers  will  be  asked  for  the  effort  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  bring  all  the  railways  of  China,  now  existing  or  to 
he  built,  under  its  effective  and  unified  control  and  operation.^' 

In  regard  to  the  wording  of  the  resoUition  the  Chinese  Delegation 
had  no  suggestions  to  offer ;  but  they  had  one  suggestion  which  would 
in  no  way  change  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  and  was  made  only 
with  the  clesire  to  facilitate  its  rendering  into  the  Chinese  language, 
namelv.  that  the  word  "  cooperation  "  in  the  next  to  the  last  line 
should  be  changed  to  "  assistance."  He  hoped  that  this  change  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  chairman. 

16.  The  chairman  said  that  was  quite  agreeable,  and  that  the 
amendment  was  accepted.  He  then  asked  if  there  was  a  desire  for 
further  discussion.  Since  there  was  not,  the  committee  proceeded  to 
vote  on  the  resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

17.  The  chairman  then  asked  if  any  subcommittee  was  ready  to  re- 
port, or  if  any  of  the  matters  which  had  been  referred  were  rea<ly  for 
submission  to  the  committee.  He  had  l>een  informed  by  the  secretary- 
general  that  the  committee  of  experts  designated  to  act  in  relation 
to  the  matter  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  were  to  have  a  meeting 
late  that  afternoon.  Awaiting  that  report,  the  committee  might 
proceed  to  the  next  topic  upon  the  agenda:  The  status  of  existing  com- 
mitments in  relation  to  China. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  would  be  of  service  if  they  had  a  very 
clear  understanding,  when  the  conference  ended,  of  the  commitments 
which  were  claimed  to  exist  with  respect  to  China.  It  would  be  of 
great  aid  if  it  should  be  understood  that  the  powers  represented  at 
the  conference  had  full  knowledge  of  all  commitments  which  might 
thereafter  be  asserted,  or  said  to  exist,  and  opportunity  was  now 
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afforded  for  presentation  of  these  commitments,  and  for  any  discus- 
sion such  presentation  might  suggest. 

18.  Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  with 
reference  to  the  status  of  existing  conmiitments  in  regard  to  China. 
It  was  laiown  to  his  colleagues  that  the  commitments  entered  into 
bv  China  were  very  numerous,  and  this  fact  made  it  not  only  desir- 
able but  necessary  that  all  the  powers  represented  on  the  committee 
should  know  the  exact  situation  not  only  in  which  China  stood  but 
the  situation  in  which  the  powers  related  to  those  commitments  stood. 

He  had  three  suggestions  to  make,  the  first  of  which  was  that 
all  the  powers  who  had  any  claim  or  claims  on  China  should  make 
them  known;  it  was  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation, that  the  principle  of  publicity  should  be* applied  to  the  inter- 
national commitments  with  reference  to  China.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  dwell  lipon  the  principle  of  publicity  with  regard 
to  international  a^^ements;  one  of  the  points  adopted  by  all  the 
powers  participating  in  the  peace  conference  at  Paris,  as  a  basis 
of  discussion  and  settlement,  was  that  of  open  covenants.  It  was  also 
unnecessary  for  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  article  18  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  pro- 
vided that  all  international  engagements  should  be  registered  and 
that,  were  they  not  so  registered,  they  should  be  considered  invalid. 
He  referred  to  these  points  only  in  order  to  show  that  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  regarded  the  principle  of  publicity  for  interna- 
tional engagements  as  a  sound  and  useful  one.  There  were  particu- 
larly urgent  grounds  for  observing  the  principle  in  regard  to  China. 
When  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  siicn  a  large  numoer  of  commit- 
ments in  regard  to  China  was  added  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
commitments  were  entered  into  under  very  uncertain  circumstances — 
in  some  cases  claims  had  been  based  on  the  letters  or  the  verbal  state- 
ments of  a  single  Chinese  official,  not  even  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment— the  necessity  would  readily  be  seen  for  clearing  up  the  ques- 
tion of  exactly  where  China  and  the  treaty  powers  stood. 

So  long  as  any  international  engagement  was  kept  secret,  it  was 
bound  to  give  rise  either  to  speculation  or  suspicion.  If  nothing 
was  known  concerning  it,  the  situation  would  not  be  less  unsatis- 
factory since  other  powers  might  unwittingly  adopt  policies  which 
ran  counter  to  such  secret  engagements.  If  it  was  merely  suspected 
that  a  commitment  existed,  the  others  powers  were  likely  to  adopt 
policies  aimed  at  counteracting  the  apprehended  effect  of  such  secret 
agreement  on  their  own  interests. 

From  still  another  point  of  view  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
international  commitments  of  and  relating  to  China  should  be 
known,  for  without  such  knowledge  it  would  be  difficult  for  China 
either  to  satisfy  claims  based  upon  such  engagements,  or  to  con- 
test them  if  she  deemed  them  unfounded.  Moreover,  the  formulation 
by  China  of  any  sound  economic  or  fiscal  policv  would  require  a 
full  knowledge  on  her  part  of  the  number  and  character  of  the 
claims  which  other  powers  desired  to  advance  against  her.  Mr. 
Koo  thought  this  was  true  for  the  powers  also;  unless  they  knew 
the  nature  and  scope  of  all  the  engagements  concerning  China,  they 
could  not,  for  example,  seek  new  enterprises  or  new  fields  of  in- 
vestment without  running  the  risk  of  clashing  with  the  powers, 
parties  to  such  secret  engagements. 
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So  far  as  China  was  concerned,  she  was  ready,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  publicity  for  international  en^gements,  to 
place  before  the  committee  the  text  of  any  commitment  to  which 
she  was  a  party.  In  fact  the  Chinese  delegation  would  be  prlad  to 
furnish  any  information,  in  this  connection,- which  any  of  their  col- 
leagues desired.  In  niaking  this  statement  he  hoped  that  the  other 
delegations  would  reciprocate  by  ftirnishing  the  Chinese  delegation 
with  such  information  as  thej  desired  regarding  agreements  which 
had  been  entered  into  concerning  China,  and  claims  which  their  Gov- 
ernments might  desire  to  make  on  her. 

Mr.  Koo  added  that,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  delegation  was  aware, 
the  only  engagement  China  had  entered  into,  concerning  which  others 
had  at  times  manifested  some  desire  to  know  the  exact  nature,  was  the 
treaty  of  1896  with  Russia,  known  as  the  Li-Lobanoff  treaty.  If  any 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  desired  to  be  made  fully  conversant 
with  the  terms  thereof  Mr.  Koo  said  he  would  be  glad  to  submit 
them. 

The  next  point  he  desired  to  discuss  was  that  the  validity  of  these 
commitments  should  be  determined.  While  it  was  desirable  to  ex- 
amine the  whole  class  of  existing  commitments,  he  would  refer  par- 
ticularly to  those  that  had  their  origin  in  doubtful  circumstances. 
As  he  nad  stated  earlier,  many  were  based  solely  on  letters  or  the 
verbal  assent  of  individual  officials  not  duly  authorized.  In  one  case 
there  had  been  a  claim  for  territorial  concessions  which  had  been 

f>ressed,  moreover,  simply  because  a  Chinese  official  who  received  a 
etter  embodving  the  claim  had  been  impressed  with  its  unreasonable- 
ness and  had  refrained  from  replying.  Mr.  Koo  felt,  therefore,  that 
it  was  very  desirable,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  status  of  all  existing 
commitments,  that  the  committee  should  try  to  determine  which  ones 
were  valid,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  based  on  uncertain  and 
often  nebulous  claims. 

The  third  point  Mr.  Koo  wished  to  suggest  was  that,  after  the 
validity  of  the  existing  commitments  or  claims  was  determined,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  harmonize  them  with  one  another  and  with  tne 
principles  adopted  by  the  committee.  It  was  well  known  that  there 
were  claims  and  commitments  which  might  each  have  equal  validity 
per  se  but  which  might  conflict  with  each  other.  To  prevent  contro- 
versies it  would  be  highly  desirable  for  all  parties  concerned!,  those 
claiming  a  commitment  as  well  as  the  Chinese  Government,  that  all 
the  conflicting  features  of  these  commitments  should  be  removed.  Mr. 
Koo  remarked  that  it  had  been  said  this  might  introduce  a  new  prin- 
ciple, that  of  retroactivity.  That  might  \ye  so;  but  the  practical  fact 
that  engagements  existed  which  conflicted  with  each  other  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  those  conflicting 
claims  should  be  adjusted  and  settled,  in  a  manner  equitable  and  sat- 
isfactory to  all  concerned. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  this  would  be  opening  the  door  to  new 
disputes,  on  the  ground  that  a  future  concession  might  trespass  on 
rignts  already  existing.  He  did  not  lend  great  weight  to  that  argu- 
ment, because  if  an  existing  commitment  were  sound  and  just,  it 
would  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  the  course  proposed  would  furnish 
an  opportunity  to  strengthen  its  position  and  confirm  its  validity. 
If  such  commitments  were  merely  left  on  one  side,  the  conflicts  be- 
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tween  them  would  not  be  removed  and  the  way  for  future  disputes 
would  remain  open.  .Some  steps  should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  sohe 
the  conflicting  terms  between  conmiitments  now  existing.  Hence  he 
had  submitted  his  three  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  would  be  most  happy  to  hear  any  observation  which  his 
colleagues  might  wish  to  make  on  them. 

19.  The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  had  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  important  statement  of  Mr.  Koo.  The  chairman  sup- 
posed that  nothing  they  could  do  would  promote  to  a  greater  degree 
friendly  relations  in  the  future,  with  respect  to  matters  in  which 
China  and  interests  in  China  were  involved,  than  a  full  disclosure 
of  all  the  commitments  relied  upon  by  the  powers  represented  at  the 
conference.  He  would  suggest  for  their  consideration  that  the 
powers  represented  prepare  and  file  with  the  secretary  general  of 
the  conference  lists  of  all  the  treaties  and  engagements  with  China 
upon  which  they  relied. 

He  was  glad  to  note  the  offer  of  Mr.  Koo  to  present  the  conference 
the  contents  of  the  engagement  with  Bussia  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  he  trusted  that  Mr.  Koo  would  fully  disclose  what  the  engage- 
ment was. 

He  thought  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  conference  that 
whatever  was  lacking  in  the  way  of  information  in  respect  to  com- 
mitments relating  to  China  should  now  be  supplied.  This  in  itself, 
he  thought,  would  largely,  if  not  entirely,  take  care  of  the  nebulous 
claims  to  which  Mr.  Koo  had  referred.  In  other  words,  a  valid 
claim  could  be  stated  and  its  basis  could  be  set  forth ;  if  it  were  too 
nebulous  to  be  listed,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  understood  that  all 
engagements  were  lifted,  he  doubted  if,  in  the  future,  there  would  be 
any  basis  for  pressing  it.  Further,  the  question  of  validity  really 
had  relation  to  something  that  could  be  defined,  and  in  respect  to 
which  an  argument  as  to  validity  or  invalidity  could  be  conducted. 
A  mere  nebulous  assertion  of  some  rights  without  any  basis  at  all 
except  conversations  or  suggestions,  would  hardly  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  serious  argument. 

The  point  was,  he  said,  that  the  powers  at  the  conference  should 
thenceforth  know,  in  the  interest  of  their  cordial  relations,  all  that 
any  of  the  powers  had  to  say  with  respect  to  their  rights.  That 
disclosure  could  affect  no  actual  right  adversely;  on  the  contrary  it 
would  tend  to  support  every  legitimate  claim.  Questions  that  were 
in  doubt  would  not  be  in  any  more  doubt  because  they  were  frankly 
stated.  He  thought  that  great  progress  could  be  made  at  the  con- 
ference if  they  would  resolve  to  present  the  commitments  upon 
which  they  relied,  list  them,  and  give  them  to  the  secretary  general. 
Matters  of  conflict,  of  course,  presented  phases  of  claims  of  right  on 
either  side,  which  naturally  would  have  to  be  adjusted  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  those  who  believed  that  they  had  rights.  That  pre- 
sented the  case  of  a  controversy  and  the  question  as  to  the  appro- 
priate means  of  settling  controversies. 

His  suggestion  would  be.  that,  instead  of  discussing  all  such  mat- 
ters at  once,  or  at  least  having  a  discussion  which  would  not  be 
definitely  related  to  a  particular  topic  at  a  particular  time,  the  com- 
mittee should  first  take  up  the  matter  of  listing  the  various  commit- 
ments upon  which  the  nations  relied  in  respect  of  China.  As 
preliminary  to  that  he  trusted  that  he  might,  with  their  consent, 
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invite  the  disclosure  which  Mr.  Koo  stated  that  he  was  ready  to 
make. 

20.  Mr.  Koo  declared  that  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
chairman  the  Chinese  Delecation  would  be  glad  to  lay  before  the  com- 
mittee the  terms  of  the  Kusso-Chinese  alliance  as  soon  as  a  copy 
had  been  made  for  submiasion.  He  wished  to  add,  however,  that  the 
said  treaty  was  signed  in  the  year  1896,  and  was  to  remain  in  force 
for  only  15  years,  so  that  its  terms  had  already  expired. 

21.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  that  the  British  Empire  were  fully 
prepared  to  publish  all  the  commitments  which  they  had  with  China, 
fully  prepared  to  publish  everything  they  relied  on.  In  fact,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  were  already  published.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, sure  that  he  understood  Mr.  Koo  correctly.  Did  he  wish  all  the 
treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between  Britain  and  China  to  be  re- 
issued and  republished  ?  Those  were  known  to  the  whole  world.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  prepare  such  a  list,  and  if  it  were  con- 
sidered desirable  there  was  no  diiRculty  about  doing  it.  It  would, 
however,  take  a  little  time. 

The  British  Empire  delegation  had  prepared  a  list  of  all  the 
minor  commitments  embodied  in  instruments  of  less  importance  than 
the  great  treaties  which  existed  between  them  and  China.  Those 
they  were  prepared  to  publish,  or  to  give  to  the  secretary  general, 
or  m  any  other  wav  to  make  them  available  to  the  whole  world. 
They  believed  that  tliey  were  all  already  known  to  anyone  who  took 
the  trouble  to  look  for  them.  The  vast  majority  of  them,  at  all 
events,  had  been  published  in  that  most  valuable  work  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Murray. 

In  saying  that  they  were  willing  to  publish  all  these  commitments 
at  once,  it  was  not  possible  to  guarantee  that  the  list  that  they  had 
at  hand  was  exhaustive ;  and  he  suggested  informally  that  after  there 
had  been  publication  of  a  list  of  these  documents,  a  certain  time 
interval  be  allowed  for  others  which  might  have  lyeen  overlooked  to 
be  added  to  the  list.  It  was  i)Ossible  that  the  mere  fact  of  publication 
was  quite  likely  to  bring  to  attention  something  that  had  been  for 
the  moment  overlooked. 

With  that   proviso,  and  dealing  purely  with  the  suggestion  of 

fmblication,  and  to  repeat  what  he  had  already  said,  the  fullest  pub- 
icity  fell  in  exactly  with  the  desire  of  the  British  Empire  dele- 
gation in  this  matter  of  their  relations  with  China, 

22.  The  chairman  said  that  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Auckland 
(leddes  was  most  gratifying.  It  was,  of  course,  not  desired  that  in 
this  matter  there  should  be  any  unnece&sary  inconvenience.  Possibly 
it  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  if  it  were  arranged 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  treaties  or  engagements  were  set  forth  in 
Mr.  MacMurray's  compilation  it  would  he  sufficient  merely  t4>  refer 
to  that  compilation,  with  a  reference  to  the  place  where  the 
treaty  or  engagement  might  l)e  found.  That  would  greatly  simplify 
the  preparation  of  such  a  list. 

23.  Baron  Shidehara  said  that  he  would  like  a  clear  understanding 
on  one  |K)int.  It  would  not  l)e  difficult  to  give  a  full  li^t  of  com- 
mitments and  affreenients  to  which  the  Japanese  Government  itself 
was  a  party.  Ihe  Question  of  Chinese  obligations  to  individuals  or 
firms,  however,  to  which  the  (iovernment  itself  was  not  a  party,  was 
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an  entirely  different  matter;  it  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  for 
any  Government  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  and  terms  of  such 
contracts  and  to  make  a  list  of  them.  He  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  chairman's  statement  referred  only  to  those  agreements  and 
claims  to  which  foreign  Governments  themselves  were  parties. 

24.  The  chainnan  said  that  it  was,  of  coui-se,  not  supposed  that 
Governments  would  be  under  any  obligation  to  list  commitmenta  in 
which  thejr  had  no  interest  and  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge. 
In  enterprises  not  wholly  or  strictly  governmental,  however,  there 
were  sometimes  important  features  which  involved  Government  con- 
cessions. The  question  of  regree  was  important.  There  were  some 
matters  which  were  not  directly  governmental  engagements  which 
were  of  a  very  serious  character  as  affecting  the  interests  of  nations 
or  their  nationals.  One  illustration  was  that  of  the  Chinest  Fast- 
em  Railway.  It  might  be  regarded  as  a  concern  which  was  pro- 
vided for  by  a  particular  organization  and  which  was  not,  in  its 
organization,  technically  a  governmental  affair.  It  would  be  very 
important,  however,  to  be  advised  of  the  matter,  if  anything  of 
that  sort  were  projected  which  did  not  happen  to  be  known. 

He  thought  that  this  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  practical  way. 
The  point  was  that  they  should  go  forth  from  this  conference  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  the  nations  therein  represented  relied  upon 
in  relation  to  commitments  in  connection  with  China.  His  sugges- 
tion would  be,  subject  to  discussion,  that  the  Governments  should  list 
the  engagements  in  which  they  had  an  interest,  which  were  made  by 
them  or  on  their  behalf,  or  to  which  they  were  related,  or  of  which 
they  had  knowledge. 

25.  Jonkheer  Befelaerts  van  Blokland  suggested  that  besides  refer- 
ence to  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  MacMurray  as  proposed  by  the 
chairman  it  should  also  l)e  permissable  to  refer  to  other  well-known 
compilations,  such  as  Mayers,  Hertslett,  and  the  collections  of  treaties 
published  by  the  Chinese  maritime  customs. 

26.  The  chairman  said  that  the  suggestion  was,  of  course,  eminently 
appropriate.  He  supposed  that  any  available  compilation  which  had 
been  published  could  be  referred  to  in  the  interest  of  convenience. 

27.  Mr.  Sarraut  said  that,  in  regard  to  treaties  and  commitments 
between  France  and  China,  everything  had  been  published;  all  the 
documents  could  be  found  in  Mr.  MacMurray's  compilation  or  in  the 
book  published  about  France  by  Martens,  or  in  the  collection  of 
treaties  and  agreements  published  by  the  administration  of  the  Chi- 
nese customs.  All  was  known  therefore  as  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned. If,  in  the  compiling  of  the  list,  any  matter  sliouhi  havo 
been  overlooked,  he  saw  no  objection  for  his  part  to  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation completing  the  list  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  since  China 
must  know  herself  to  what  documents  she  may  have  affixed  her  sig- 
nature. 

28.  The  chairman  said  that,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  the  delegates,  it 
could  be  provided  that,  within  a  time  deemed  to  be  satisfactory,  lists 
could  l)e  filed  with  the  secretary  general,  and  a  time  should  be 
allowed  for  completion  and  comparison  with  the  facts  available  to 
the  Chinese  Government;  so  that,  within  some  fixed  period,  the 
secretar}'  general  of  the  conference  would  be  able  to  advise  the  powers 
represented  of  these  complete  lists. 
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The  powers  represented  on  the  Committee  could  now  resolve  that, 
except  as  stated  in  the  lists  thus  completed,  that  there  were  no  en- 


authorities  and  Chinese  authorities,  or  if  he  had  reference  only  to 
treaties. 

30.  The  chairman  said  it  was  not  desired,  of  course,  that  this  should 
be  an  unnecessair  burden;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  most 
important  that  the  commitments  be  known.  He  supposed  the  more 
informal  thev  were,  the  more  important  it  was  that  tne  information 
be  ^ven.  The  larger  engagements,  which  had  been  known  for  years, 
could,  of  course,  be  referred  to  by  a  mere  reference  to  a  page  in  a 
compilation.  But  if  there  was  any  undertaking  which  was  to  be 
asserted  against  China  or  which  related  to  China,  m  favor  of  a  power 
or  its  nationals,  the  committee  would  desire  to  know  what  it  was. 

With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Portuguese  minister,  the 
chairman  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  China  and  of  present  conditions,  it  would  l)e  highly  desirable  that 
any  commitment,  whether  with  the  central  government  or  with  the 
local  authorities  or  governments,  should  l)e  known. 

He  understood  from  what  had  been  said  by  their  British,  French, 
and  Japanese  colleagues,  that  it  was  not  fToing  to  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  difficulty  to  list  these  engagements.  The  important  thing 
was  that  the  powers  at  the  conference  should  know  that  all  was 
known;  that  is,  that  they  should  have  a  complete  statement  which, 
giving  abundant  time  for  its  verification,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
final  statement  with  respect  to  the  commitments  as  to  China.  He 
ho|>ed,  therefore,  that  tiiere  would  l)e  no  limitation  which  would 
allow  any  commitment  to  be  ignored  on  the  ground  that  it  was  local 
or  informal,  or  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  treaty,  relating  to  China, 
or  some  political  subdivision  of  China. 

It  was  intended  to  include  everything  affecting  China.  He  con- 
tinued that,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee  and  taking  the 
sense  of  what  had  been  done  during  the  morning,  a  proposed  resolu- 
tion would  probably  be  circulated  later  in  the  day  for  consideration, 
so  that  the  discussion  could  l)e  directed  to  a  precise  point.  He  also 
desired,  with  the  permisjSion  of  the  committee,  to  arrange  an  adjourn- 
ment  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  on  personal  grounds,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  attend  the  Cabinet  meeting  the  next  morning;  if  it 
were  very  inconvenient  to  the  members  or  the  committee,  however, 
he  would  try  to  arrange  to  Ire  available  the  next  morning. 

31.  Mr.  Koo  said  that  on  this  question  of  the  commitments  he  hoped 
he  understood  correctly  that  in  making  out  a  list  of  these  commit- 
ments, not  only  those  to  which  China  was  a  party,  but  also  others 
l)etween  powers  concerning  China  should  l>e  indudetl. 

32.  The  chairman  replied  that  everything  affecting  China  should  be 
included. 

38.  Mr.  ^m)t  announce<J  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  five 
power  drafting  committee  at  11  o'clock  the  following  morning  and 
of  the  nine  power  drafting  committee  at  12  o'clock. 

34.  The  committee  then  adjourned  until  P>idav,  Januarv  2(1,  1922, 
at  3.30  p.  m. 
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rvrENTY-SECOND  MEETING--FBIDAY,  JANTJABY  20,  1928,  3.30  P.  K. 

PRESENT. 

United  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodpe,  Mr.  Boot.  Senator 
Underwood.  Accompanied  b}'  Mr.  AVright,  Mr.  MacMurray*  Mr. 
Williams. 

Behpuvi, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accomj)anied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee. 
Mr.  tilmont. 

Bn'tf^h  Empire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John 
Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied 
by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr. 
Bajpai. 

China, — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  M. 
T.  Z.  Tvau,  Mr.  T.  C.  Yen,  Mr.  C.  Zee. 

Frame, — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kam- 
merer.  Mr.  Garnier,  Mr.  Touzet,  Mr.  Ponsot. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Eolandi-Ricci.  Accompanieil 
by  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada,  Mr.  Tomita. 

Portv(/al. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Captain  Vasconcellos. 

The  XetherJands. — Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de 
Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  twenty-second  meetincr  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and 
Far  J^astern  Questions  was  held  on  Friday,  January  20,*  1922,  at 
8.30  o'clock,  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan-American  Building. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  Ignited  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  UnderwcKxl ;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier:  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  Zealand).  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) :  for 
China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr. 
Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci ;  for 
Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for 
the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort ;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Captain  Vasconcellos. 

8.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  Ignited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Williams;  for 
Belgium,  Jfr.  de  AVarzee.  Mr.  Tilmont :  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir 
Maurice  Ilankev,  Sir  11.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lampstm,  Mr.  Bajpai; 
for  China,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau.  MV.  T.  C.  Yen,  Mr.  C.  Zee :  for  Fram^, 
Mr.  Kanmierer,  Mr.  (Jarnier,  ilr.  Touzt*t,  Mr.  Ponsot;  for  Italy,  Mar- 
(Hiis  Visconti-Venosta.  Count  Pagliano:  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr. 
Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada,  Mr.  Tomiti:  for  the  Netherlands.  Jonkheer 
van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino.  The  secretary  general, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Cresson  and  Mr.  Paul,  was  present.  M'r.  Camer- 
lynck an<l  Mr.  Talamon,  as  interpivters.  we iv  also  present. 

The  rhnirman  (Mr.  Ilutrhes)  called  the  nun'tinj^  to  order,  and  asked 
if  anv  committee  was  ready  to  i-eport. 
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Senator  Underwood  said  that  when  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  customs  tariff  in  China  came  before  the  full  committee  there 
was  a  recommendation  that  a  resolution  be  passed  in  reference  to 
the  disbandment  of  certain  military  forces  in  China.  It  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  subcommittee  with  the  request  that  the  resolution 
be  presented.  He  had  drafted  a  resolution  which  had  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  but  there  was  a  slight 
modification  of  it  that  the  Chinese  delegation  desired,  which  he 
thought  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  delegates.  lie  said 
he  would  read  the  resolution  as  originally  prepared  and  then  the 
modification.    He  first  read  the  resolution : 

*'  Whereas,  the  powers  attending  this  conference  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  tlie  severe  drain  on  the  public  revenue  of  China 
through  ttie  maintenance  of  excessive  military  forces  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  most  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  military  chiefs  of 
the  Provinces, 

'*And  whereas  the  continued  maintenance  of  these  forces  appears 
to  be  mainly  responsible  for  China's  present  unsettled  political  con- 
ditions, 

'*^Vnd  whereas  it  is  felt  that  large  and  prompt  reductions  of  these 
forces  will  not  only  advance  the  cause  of  Cliina's  political  unity  and 
economic  development  but  will  hasten  her  financial  rehabilitation ; 

"Therefore,  without  any  intention  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
problems  of  China,  but  anunated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  see  China 
develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  government 
alike  in  her  own  faiterest  and  in  the  general  interest  of  trade; 

*'And  being  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  this  conference  whose  aim  is 
to  reduce,  through  the  limitation  of  armament,  the  enormous  dis- 
bursements which  manifestly  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
cumbrance upon  enterprise  and  national  prosperity : 

"  It  is  resolved^  That  this  conference  express  to  China  the  earnest 
hope  that  immediate  and  effective  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  (liinese 
Ciovernment  to  reduce  the  aforesaid  military  forces  and  expendi- 
tures." 

It  had  been  suggested.  Senator  Underwood  said,  by  the  Chinese 
delegation  that  instead  of  the  first  paragraph  the  following  para- 
graph should  be  substituted : 

*"  Whereas  the  powers  attending  this  conference  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  tne  severe  drain  on  the  public  revenues  of  China 
through  the  maintenance  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  militaiT 
forces,  excessive  in  number  and  controlled  by  the  military  forces  of 
the  Provinces  without  coordination  " 

The  rest  of  the  resolution  was  to  be  unchanged. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  substance  of  the  paragraph  was  not 
changed,  and  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  with  the 
amendment  as  suggested  by  China. 

Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  said  that  "  the  resolution  now  presented  was 
inspired  by  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  to  aid  the  purpose  of  the 
Chinese  people  in  establishing  stable  government  and  in  freeing  the 
country  from  the  incubus  of  excessive  militarism.  The  appoint- 
ment of  military  governors  for  the  Provinces  which  was  initiated 
shortly  after  the  inception  of  the  Republic  by  the  then  President, 
Yuan  Shi  Kai,  had  had  an  unfortunate  effect  a*n<l  operation  since  his 
death.    The  power  of  these  governors  had   increased  to  such  an 
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extent  that  the  Central  Government  at  Peking  exercised  very  little 
control  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.  In  tact  the  military  gov- 
ernors had  become  military  dictators  within  their  respective  Prov- 
inces or  spheres  of  influence:  they  recruited  and  maintained  their 
own  armies ;  they  formed  combinations  among  themselves  and  strug- 
gled for  ascendancy  and  at  intervals  they  dictated  the  personnel  and 
policy  of  the  Central  Government.  That  Government  possessed  very 
little  authority  in  comparison  with  the  power  of  the  military  gov- 
ernors and  was  only  recognized  by  the  latter  in  so  far  as  it  suited 
their  interests.  This  system  had  continued  in  force  for  several  years. 
although  it  was  entirely  alien  to  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

Up  to  the  present  there  had  been  an  unfortunate  lack  of  such  or- 
ganizing capacity  as  would  establish  a  strong  and  stable  central 
Government  and  bring  the  country  once  more  under  its  effective  di- 
rection and  control.  For  such  a  purpose  the  provision  of  great 
revenues  or  the  placing  of  large  funds  at  the  disposal  of  a  weak  ad- 
ministration was  not  of  itself  effective.  So  long  as  the  militarv  gov- 
ernors retained  their  present  dominating  authority  and  innuence 
such  financial  resources  would  probably  be  absorbed  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  these  military  chiefs  instead  of  being  employed  to  cut 
down  their  power. 

Exact  accuracy,  Sir  Robert  Borden  continued,  in  any  statistics  of 
military  forces  and  expenditure  in  China  at  the  present  time  could 
not  be  expected;  but  reasonable  estimates  placed  the  total  number 
of  men  under  arms  at  not  less  than  one  million ;  at  least  the  payroll 
probably  included  that  number.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that 
more  than  half  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  country  were  employed 
in  the  upkeep  of  these  forces.  They  had  not  been  raised  for.  the  de- 
fense of  the  country  against  outside  aggression ;  on  the  contrary  they 
were  really  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  civil  war  and  when  on 
active  service  they  were  fighting  against  their  own  countrvmen 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  some  other  military  chieftain.  How- 
ever in  one  province,  which  was  said  to  be  exceptionally  well  gov- 
erned by  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  district,  a  considerable  military  force  maintained 
as  a  necessity  to  his  prestige  was  made  to  do  duty  in  the  construction 
of  excellent  roads.  In  that  province  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  the  people  were  said  to  be  quite  remarkable  and  they  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  what  the  Chinese  people  might  accomplish  under  good 
government. 

The  forces  enlisted  under  the  various  military  chieftains  were  said 
to  regard  their  militarv  duties  as  entirely  occupational  and  it  was 
believed  that  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  accept  employment  in  the 
construction  of  railways,  hignways,  and  otherwise,  provided  the  ar- 
rears in  their  pay  were  made  good. 

The  weakness,  and  indeed  the  impotency,  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  a  great  portion  of  the  country  is  concerned,  must 
necessarily  be  a  matter  or  concern  to  the  other  powers.  The  Chinese 
people  had  developed  a  high  civilization  which,  in  some  of  its  char- 
acteristics, afforded  a  notable  lesson  to  the  (Rations  of  the  West. 
They  had  behind  them  centuries  of  splendid  tradition,  a  great  de- 
velopment of  art  and  of  literature.     At  present  they  were  passing 
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through  a  period  of  transition  from  the  autocratic  rule  of  an  ancient 
dynasty  to  the  development  of  advanced  democratic  institutions. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  surprise  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  conditions  to  which  Sir  Bobert  Boraen  had  alluded  should  have 
arisen.  It  might  rather  have  been  anticipated  that  the  disorders  and 
the  instability  would  have  been  more  pronounced.  But  among  all 
the  tumult  and  the  fluctuations  attending  the  development  of  democ- 
racy in  China,  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  soil  and  their  un- 
tiring industrv  had  remained  unchanged.  One  might  adapt  the 
words  of  a  well-known  quotation : 


'They  hear  the  legions  thunder  past, 
Then  plunge  in  toil  again.* 
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Notwithstanding  the  present  conditions,  no  one  should  fear  for 
the  future  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  had  sometimes  been  thought 
that  they  would  be  absorbed  by  other  nations.  In  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den's judgment,  they  were  more  likely  to  absorb  than  to  be  absorbed. 
The  mere  passive  resistance  of  that  vast  nation  of  400,000,000  was 
powerful  to  protect  it.  Out  of  the  present  disorders  would  even- 
tually arise  a  permanent  system  of  stable  government  and  China 
would  take  her  deserved  and  well-recognized  place  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  This  could  not  be  accomplished  for  (Jnina 
by  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations.  External  beneficent  influ- 
ences might  aid,  but  in  the  end  the  Chinese  people  must  work  out 
their  own  political  salvation.  There  was  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  they  could  and  would  accomplish  this.  In  the  meantime,  it 
was  the  duty  of  other  nations — and  that  duty  had  been  exemplified 
in  the  wort  of  this  conference — to  lend  a  helpin|i^  hand  wherever 
that  might  be  possible  to  remove  hampering  restrictions  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  to  give  every  assistance  and  encouragement  for  the 
political  regeneration  of  this  illustrious  people. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that,  with  reference  to  the  subject^  of  the  resolution 
which  Senator  Underwood  had  presented  to  the  committee,  the  views 
of  the  Chinese  delegation  had  been  stated  at  a  previous  meeting 
when  it  was  brought  up  for  consideration.  He  and  his  colleagues 
had  no  new  observations  to  offer.  As  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Chinese  tariff  had  stated,  an  amendment  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Chinese  delegation,  onlv  to  meet  the  difficulties 
brought  up  by  one  of  the  delegations.  With  regard  to  Sir  Robert 
Borden's  remarks,  Mr.  Koo  wished  to  express  in  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  spirit  animating  them. 
Sir  Robert  Borden's  serene  faith  in  the  Chinese  people  and  in  the 
future  of  China  only  confirmed  the  imderstanding  of  the  Chinese 
delegation  of  his  familiarity  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
China. 

.The  chairman  then  asked  the  committee  whether,  having  heard 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  recommending  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  the  clear  and  admirable  statement  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden  relating  to  conditions  in  China,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 
tlie  adoption  of  the  resohition,  they  were  readv  to  proceed  to  act. 
The  resolution,  he  said,  was  in  the  form  which  nad  been  circulated, 
witti  the  exception  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  recital,  and  that  had 
been  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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"  Whereas  the  powers  attending  this  conference  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  severe  drain  on  the  public  revenue  of  China 
through  the  maintenance  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  military 
forces,  excessive  in  number  and  controlled  by  the  military  chiefs  oi 
the  provinces  without  coordination." 

The  resolution,  as  thus  amended,  was  imanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  next  matter  that  might  be  considered 
by  the  committee  was  the  resolution  (copies  of  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed), concerning  publicity  with  respect  to  matters  affecting 
the  political  and  other  international  obligations  of  China,  and  of 
the  several  powers  in  relation  to  China.  This  resolution  had  been 
prepared  by  technical  advisers,  and  was  intended  to  present,  for 
the  consideration  .of  the  committee,  the  matters  which  were  to  some 
extent  discussed  at  the  last  meeting. 

He  then  read  the  proposed  resolution,  as  follows  : 

"  DRAFT  RESOLUTION   ON  THE  TABLING  OF  EXISTING  COMMITMENTS. 

"  The  powers  represented  in  this  conference,  considering  it  de- 
sirable that  there  should  hereafter  be  full  publicity  with  respect 
to  all  matters  affecting  the  political  and  other  international  obli- 
gations of  China  and  of  the  several  powers  in  relation  to  China,  are 
agreed  as  follows : 

"  I.  The  several  powers  will  at  their  earliest  convenience  file 
with  the  secretariat  general  of  the  conference  for  transmission  to 
the  participating  powers  a  list  of  all  treaties^  conventions,  exchanges 
of  notes,  or  other  international  agreements  which  they  may  have 
with  China,  or  with  any  other  power  or  powers  in  relation  to  China, 
which  they  deem  to  be  still  in  force  and  upon  which  they  may  de- 
sire to  rely.  In  each  case,  citations  will  be  given  to  any  official 
or  other  publication  in  which  an  authoritative  text  of  the  docu- 
ments may  be  found.  In  any  case  in  which  the  document  may  not 
have  been  published,  a  copy  of  the  text  (in  its  original  language  or 
languages)  will  be  filed  with  the  secretariat  general  of  the  con- 
ference. 

"  Every  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the  character 
indicated  shall  hereafter  be  notified  to  the  powers  here  repre- 
sented within  60  days  of  its  conclusion. 

**  II.  The  several  powers  will  file  with  the  secretariat  general 
of  the  conference  at  their  earliest  convenience  for  transmission  to 
the  participating  powei's  a  list,  as  nearly  complete  as  may  be  pos- 
sible, of  all  those  contracts  between  their  nationals,  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  Chinese  Government  or  any  of  its  administrative  subdivi- 
sions, of  the  other  part,  on  ^  which  their  i*espective  Governments 
propose  to  rely,  whicli  involve  any  concession,  franchise,  option  or 
preference  with  I'espect  to  railway  construction,  mining,  forestry, 
navigation,  river  conservancy,  harbor  works,  reclamation,  electrical 
communications,  or  other  public  works  or  public  ser\nces,  or  for 
the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  or  which  involve  either  a  lien 
upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or  properties  of  the  Chinese  cen- 
tral Government  or  of  the  several  pwvinces,  or  a  financial  oblipi* 
tion  on  the  part  of  that  Government  or  of  tlie  ppo\dnce8  exceeding 
$1,000,000  silver  (peiyang  $1.000,0(X)).    There  shall  be.  in  the  case 
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of  each  document  so  listed,  either  a  citation  to  a  published  text,  or 
a  copy  of  the  text  itself. 

"  Every  contract  of  the  character  indicated  shall  hereafter  be 
notified  to  the  ix)wers  here  represented  within  GO  days  of  its  con- 
clusion." 

Baron  Shidehara  thought  that  the  general  idea  of  this  resolution 
would  no  doubt  be  of  great  value  to  all  concerned:  but  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  matter  must  also  be  considered.  The  texts  of  a 
great  many  treaties  and  other  international  agreements  between 
Japan  and  China  were  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  language.  They 
had  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  OfjicUil  (Tazi^fte  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  but  no  authentic  translation  had  as  yet 
been  made.  Mr.  MacMurray's  book  contained  translations  of  most 
of  these  documents,  but  these  could  not  he.  regarded  as  authoritative 
or  official.  So  far  as  the  Japanese  delegation  was  concerned,  there- 
fore, they  could  only  give  citations  from  MacMurray  or  any  other 
compilation  in  English  or  French  on  the  understanding  that  these 
translations  were  in  no  way  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative. 

In  the  second  place,  Baron  Shidehara  continued,  the  Japanese 
delegates  here  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  important  contracts 
concluded  between  Japanese  nationals  and  the  Chinese  Government 
or  local  authorities  coming  under  the  head  of  Article  II  of  the 
clraft  resolution,  but  they  had  not  at  hand  the  full  text  of  these  con- 
tracts, nor  was  there  any  legal  means  of  compelling  individual  firms 
or  corporations  to  produce  the  texts  of  these  contracts;  hence  prac- 
tically the  execution  of  Article  II  seemed  to  require  an  act  of  legisla- 
tion, so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  to  compel  each  firm  or  corpora- 
tion to  notify  the  Japanese  Government  whenever  such  a  contract 
was  completed.  Without  such  legal  sanction  it  was  impossible  to 
undertake  that  all  contracts  should  be  notified  to  the  powers  within 
60  days  of  their  conclusion.  Baron  Shidehara  said  he  would  like 
to  know  the  views  of  the  committee  on  this  subject. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  understood  that  there  were  two  points 
presented.  The  first  was  in  relation  to  the  first  article  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  was  said  that  the  translations  found  in  MacMurray's  and 
other  compilations  migrht  not  be  accurate  and  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment did  not  desire,  in  referring  to  the  page  of  the  compilation,  to 
have  the  translation  regarded  as  authentic.  He  supposed  that'in  any 
case  in  which  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  Government  had  been 
directed  to  a  mistranslation  it  would  not  be  averse  to  calling  atten- 
tion thereto  in  connection  with  the  reference.  But,  of  course,  it 
was  not  desired  that  there  should  be  any  unnecessary  inconvenience, 
and  in  case  that  at  any  time  it  were  found  that  there  was  some  error 
in  the  published  translation  he  supposed  that  an  immediate  correc- 
tion could  be  made.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  reference  to  trans* 
lations  should  not  be  subject  to  any  correction  that  might  be  found 
necessary. 

The  second  point  related  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  was  in  substance  that  the  Japanese  Government  might  not 
be  fully  advised  of  the  contracts  of  the  character  described  lietween 
their  nationals  and  the  Chinese  Government  or  its  administrative 
divisions.  There  were  certain  qualifications  in  the  resolution  itself 
with  respect  to  the  contract  to  be  disclosed ;  they  were  to  be  contracts 
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on  which  the  respective  governments  proposed  to  rely;  they  were 
contracts  which  involved  features  in  which  the  governments  had 
some  interest  or  on  which  they  desired  to  place  rehance.  That  is  to 
say,  he  assumed  that  thejr  were  contracts  which  were  in  accord  with 
some  national  policy  which  it  was  desired  to  support  The  other 
qualification  was  that  the  list  should  be  as  nearly  complete  as  might 
be  possible.  When  he  suggested  the  substance  of  the  resolution  on 
the  previous  day,  he  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  it  was  to  include 
contracts  either  between  the  governments,  or  in  which  the  govern- 
ments had  an  interest,  or  of  which  they  had  knowledge.  Ot  course 
it  was  not  intended  that  a  government  should  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  putting  in  the  list  a  contract  to  which  it  was  not  a  partv, 
in  which  it  did  not  have  an  interest,  and  of  which  it  had  no  Imowl- 
edge. 

He  assumed  that  in  providing  the  list,  it  would  be  tantamount  to 
an  assurance  that  the  government  had  made  it  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. He  did  not  think  there  would  be  found  anything  imprac- 
ticable in  this  plan  when  carried  out  with  the  purpose  mdicated, 
namely,  to  have  governments  in  good  faith  state  what  they  knew  with 
regard  to  contracts  of  the  class  described. 

There  was,  however,  a  different  situation  in  connection  with  the 
second  paragraph  of  Article  II;  at  least,  he  wished  to  suggest  the 
point  to  the  committee,  that  it  might  be  considered.  Of  course,  when 
the  plan  was  adopted,  it  would  be  generally  known.  Now,  what  were 
the  contracts  to  which  the  second  article  applied?  They  were  con- 
cessions, franchises,  options,  or  preferences  with  respect  to  railway 
construction,  mining,  forestry,  navigation,  river  conservancy,  harbor 
works,  reclamations,  electrical  communications,  or  other  public  works 
or  public  services,  or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  munitions,  or  which  in- 
volved either  liens  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or  properties  of 
the  Chinese  central  government  or  of  the  several  provinces,  or  finan- 
cial obligations  on  the  part  of  that  government  or  of  the  provinces 
exceeding  $1,000,000  silver.  They  were  contracts  or  concessions  of 
the  character  described,  between  the  nationals  of  a  Government  on 
one  part  and  the  Chinese  Government  or  any  of  its  administrative 
subdivisions  on  the  other.  In  other  words,  from  the  Chinese  side  it 
was  a  government  contract ;  it  was  a  government  contract  in  relation 
to  thcs^  classes  of  works  of  a  very  important  character.  Of  course, 
with  the  information  that  this  policy  had  been  adopted,  which  couUi 
hardly  fail  to  come  to  the  attention  of  any  concern  seeking  a  con- 
cession or  contract  of  this  sort  from  the  Chinese  Government  or  its 
political  subdivisions,  he  supposed  that  it  might  well  be  understoo*! 
that  the  governments  of  the  nationals  concerned  would  be  informeil. 
if  it  wore  to  be  expected  that  they  would  later  diplomatically  sup- 
port the  undertaking.  Also,  as  had  just  been  pointed  out  to  him, 
there  was  a  further  point  that  should  be  mentioned ;  the  Government 
whose  nationals  were  concerned,  as  well  as  the  other  Governments 
represented  at  this  conference,  would  be  at  once  informed  by  China 
of  the  making  of  the  contract.  So  he  felt  that,  so  far  as  the  future 
was  concerned,  their  Japanese  colleagues  would  not  be  in  any  danger 
of  being  taken  by  surprise. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that  perhaps  he  had  not  made  his  meaning 
entirely  clear.  There  might  be  some  contracts  of  the  nature  specified 
in  Article  II  of  which  the  Japanese  Government  had  at  present  no 
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knowledge,  but  with  regard  to  which  questions  might  later  arise.  If 
these  contracts  were  legitimate,  the  Japanese  Government  would  have 
to  support  them.  According  to  this  article,  each  power  would  be 
re<mired  to  supply  a  list  of  these  contracts  as  nearly  complete  as  pos- 
sible. The  Japanese  Government  would  do  everything  m  its  power 
to  supply  such  a  list,  but  it  could  not  guarantee  that  this  would  be 
complete.  He  also  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fAct  that  the  first 
paragraph  of  Article  II  specified  that  the  several  powers  were  to  file 
with  the  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience, for  transmission  to  the  participating  powers,  a  list,  as  nearly 
complete  as  might  be  possible,  of  all  those  contracts  between  their 
nationals,  etc.,  while  the  second  paragraph  of  this  same  article  did 
not  contain  such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  two  resolutions  that  the  chairman  had 
placed  before  the  committee,  although,  of  course,  they  were  closely 
allied  in  subject  matter,  reallv  dealt  with  different  points.  All  the 
<liscussion  so  far,  he  thought,  had  taken  place  at  the  initiative  of  the 
Japanese  delegation  upon  the  second  resolution,  and  nothing  had  been 
said  upon  the  first.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient,  as  the  committee 
had  l>egun  with  the  second  resolution,  that  they  should  finish  with  that 
resolution,  and  therefore,  althouj^h  he  had  something  he  would  like 
to  say  to  his  colleagues  on  the  nrst  resolution,  he  would  not  say  it 
until  the  discussion  on  the  second  resolution  had  terminated. 

On  the  ^^econd  resolution  he  would  observe  only  this.  The  chair- 
man had  stated,  Mr.  Balfour  thought,  with  irresistible  force  that 
China  must  make  herself  a  party  to  this  general  arrangement,  as  he 
was  sure  (liina  would  be  quite  ready  to  do;  but,  if  that  was  to  be  the 
understanding,  he  thought  it  wjxs  an  understanding  that  should  be 
emlxxlied  in  the  document  itself,  and  that  the  committee  should  ex- 
plicitly throw  upon  (Miina  as  well  as  upon  the  other  powers  tlH» 
obligation  of  taking  its  fair  share  in  this  effort  toward  publicity, 
which  would  do  so  much,  he  felt,  in  the  futui*e  to  purify  the  whole 
<f{  these  commercial  or  semicommercial  transjictions. 

Mr.  Balfour  asked  if  he  might  make  one  further  obst>rvation  en 
this  second  paragraph.  It  aimed  at  giving  publicity  to  every  trans- 
action which  was  over  a  million  dollars  in  amount.  lie  believed  the 
onlinan  pi*actice  of  the  British  leffaticm  in  Peking  and  of  Hriti-ji 
subjects  was  that  these*  bust  should  notify  the  legation  or  the  foreign 
office  of  all  transactions  of  the  kind  they  were  dealing  with.  Al- 
thou^jh  there  was  no  written  law  upon  the  subject,  he  imagined  that 
a  British  national  who  di<l  not  inform  the  British  legation  that  he 
was  making  a  contract  would  not  expect  that  legation  to  give  him 
any  diplomatic  support  should  any  cpiestion  on  it  arise  thereafter. 
Mr.  Balfour  said  he  would  like  to  ask  whether  that  wholesome  rule 
ouirht  to  require  that  publicity  be  civen  to  the  terms  of  relati\ely 
small  transactions.  lie  took  it  that  $1,(X)0,(XK),  when  great  con- 
tractors were  l)eing  dealt  with,  and  a  great  Government,  c'ounted 
among  the  smaller  transactions  of  commerce,  and  was  it  not  a  fact 
that  commercial  men  did  not  always  wish  to  have  the  precise  terms 
of  their  contracts  known? — not  necessarily  because  there  was  anv- 
thing  discreditable  al)out  them,  or  anything  of  which  they  might  W 
i.i  the  letust  ashaine<I:  but  because  they  might  conceivably-  involve 
some  information  with  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  they  were  pre- 
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pared  to  transact  business  which  might  be  inconvenient  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs. 

Mr.  Balfour  hoped  that  with  regard  to  the  second  paragrai^,  and 
this  observation  applied  also  to  the  first,  the  committee  would  add 
two  provision^  to  this  whole  contract.  One  he  had  already  referred 
to.  He  thought  the  committee  should  throw  upon  China  her  fair 
share  of  the  legitimate  obligation;  and  he  felt  something  more 
should  be  done;  he  felt  that,  as  had  been  done  in  many  previous 
cases,  nations  not  represented  around  this  table  should  be  asked  if 
they  would  agree  to  the  final  form  in  which  this  document  might 
be  embodied.  He  had  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
American  delegation.  He  thought  it  should  be  put  in  black  and 
white;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  that  accorded  with  their  general 
policy. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  had  one  or  two  things  to  say  upon  the 
first  question;  but  he  reserved  those,  if  he  might,  until  a  later  time. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  was  the  intention  that  China  should,  of 
course,  take  her  share  in  this  obligation,  and  that  should  be  ex- 
pressed. He  was  advised  by  the  drafters  that  this  was  the  intention 
of  the  draft  in  the  words  "  powers  attending  this  conference."  But 
when  the  language  was  examined  closely  it  was  found  to  relate,  in 
the  first  paragraph,*  to  agreements  which  the  powers  might  have 
with  China  or  with  other  powers  in  relation  to  China.  It  should 
be  specifically  stated  that  this  duty  of  communication  was  a  duty 
which  was  to  be  discharged  by  China  as  well  as  by  any  other  pjower 
roncernod ;  of  course  the  assumption  of  that  obligation  by  China — 
and  he  had  no  tloiTbt  that  it  would  be  readily  assumed— would  give 
an  iinportnnt  guaranty  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  the  information 
was  concerned,  because  it  would  always  be  the  Government  of  China, 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  China,  that  would  be  concerned  in  the 

contracts  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  point  that  this  might  involve  transactions  that 
were  relatively  small,  it  would  be  observed  that  they  were  transac- 
tions of  the  class  enumerated  in  the  resolution  and  that  their  char- 
acter was  such  as  to  make  it  important  that  the  transactions  should 
be  known.  They  concerned  what  were  commonly  called  public  serv- 
ices or  public  utilities.  It  might  be  that,  under  this  resolution  as 
drafted,  the  last  clause — 

"or  which  involve  either  a  lien  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or 
properties  of  the  Chinese  Central  Crovernment  or  of  the  several  Prov- 
inces, or  a  iSnancial  obligation  on  the  part  of  that  Government  or  of 
the  Provinces  exceeding  one  million  dollars  silver  " — 
would  bring  into  the  purview  of  the  article  other  contracts  than  those 
of  the  nature  of  public  services  or  public  utilities.  It  might,  he 
added,  perhaps  be  sufficient  in  such  cases,  that  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract should  be  indicated,  and  the  text  be  supplied  only  upon  request. 
Ilowever,  the  matter  was  submitted  for  discussion.  His  own  thought 
was  that  whatever  was  a  governmental  transaction  of  the  sort  de- 
scribed on  the  part  of  China  or  its  subdivisions  should  be  known,  and 
in  some  way  provision  should  be  made  to  that  effect. 

The  point  with  regard  to  China's  obligations  might  be  met  in  this 
way:  The  suggestion  had  been  made  to  him,  which  he  was  clad  to 
l)resent  for  the  consideration  of  the  conference,  that  a  third  para- 
graph be  added  to  cover  the  point  in  these  words : 
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"III.  The  Chinese  Government  undertakes  to  notify  promptly,  in 
the  manner  laid  down  in  this  agreement,  every  treaty,  agreement, 
or  contract  of  the  character  indicated  herein  which  has  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  concluded  by  that  Government,  or  by  any  local  author- 
ity in  China  with  any  foreign  power  or  the  nationals  of  any  foreign 
power,  whether  a  part  to  this  agreement  or  not,  so  far  as  the  infor- 
mation is  in  its  possession." 

He  supposed  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  should  have,  after 
the  words  "the  several  powers,"  the  addition  of  the  words  "other 
than  China,"  so  that  they  would  read : 

"I.  The  several  powers,  other  than  China,  will,  at  their  earliest 
convenience,    *    *    *";  and 

"II.  The  several  powers,  other  than  China,  will  file  with  the  secre- 
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tariat  general 

and  then  the  third  paragraph  as  recommended — the  assumption  of 
the  duty  by  China.  He  added  that  it  was  quite  in  accord  with  tlie 
intention  of  the  American  delegation  that  the  adherence  of  other 
powers  should  be  asked. 

Baron  de  Cartier  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to  set  a  time  limit 
during  which  the  agreement  would  remain  in  force. 

The  chairman  answered  that  until  it  was  changed  by  consent  of 
all  the  signatory  powers  it  would  continue  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  there  was  a  very  small  point,  but  he  thought  it 
was  of  some  importance.  He  asked  the  committee  to  turn  to  page 
2,  the  words  "on  which  their  respective  Governments  propose  to 
rely."  Those  words  were  repeated  from  the  first  paragaph.  In  the 
first  paragraph  that  was  clearly  appropriate,  because  tlie  firs^  para- 
graph related  to  contracts  between  governments,  and  therefore  it 
was  right  to  use  those  words.  He  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  saw 
their  significance  in  the  second  paragraph.  This  paragraph  dealt 
with  contracts  between  companies  or  individuals  and  the  Chinese 
Government.  Now,  it  was  rather  hard  to  ask  the  government  of 
which  contractors  were  the  nationals  to  decide  beforehand  that  they 
always  meant  to  support  the  contractor.  In  fact,  he  was  not  ouite 
sure  that  he  knew  exactly  what  the  meaning  of  the  wonls  "on.  which 
their  respective  (lovernments  propose  to  rely''  was  in  relation  to  a 
private  contract.  If  a  man  made  a  contract  to  build  a  certain  sectitm 
of  railway,  this  was  on  the  face  of  it  a  legitimate  transaction  and 
his  Government  would  probably  supi)ort  him.  But  why  should  his 
(fovernment  be  required  to  insist  upon  it  even  if  it  was  a  legitimate 
contract'^  He  was  not  sure  but  what  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
words. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  Mr.  Balfour  would  suggest  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  would  just  omit  those  words. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that  if  the  new  article  suggested  by  the 
chairman  were  adopted,  he  did  not  understand  why  it  was  neces- 
.Kary  to  maintain  Article  II.  Tlie  Chinese  (lovemment  being  party 
to  these  contracts,  it  would  be  in  the  best  possible  position  to  know 
of  their  existence;  and  if  it  undert(K)k  to  supply  the  information,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  other  Governments  to  repeat  the 
same  information. 

Mr.  Haniliara  -^uid  that  as  ^tatod  by  Baron  Shidehara,  the  Jap- 
anese delegation  was  in  entire  accord  with  the  general  purposes  of 
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the  resolution,  but,  as  regards  the  proper  form  which  the  latter 
should  take,  there  were,  he  believed,  several  points  which  might  re- 
quire careful  consideration.  While  disclaiming  any  desire  to  delay 
the  progress  of  the  conference,  he  asked  whether  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  chair  to  give  time  for  further  study  and  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  He  had  himself  only  received  the  draft  in  question 
just  before  he  had  entered  the  committee  room,  and  had  had  no  time 
to  consult  with  his  colleagues.  This  in  no  way  precluded  their 
entire  agreement,  but  for  his  own  part  he  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  matter.  This  appeared 
to  be  one  of  considerable  importance  to  Japanese  interests,  and, 
without  any  idea  of  keeping  commercial  transactions  secret,  there 
were  certain  points  affecting  private  contracts  which  must  be  duly 
considered. 

The  chairman  said  that  perhaps  it  would  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  committee  if  the  resolution  with  the  third  article  that  had  been 
proposed  were  to  be  distributed.  In  that  amended  form  the  resolu- 
tion would  be  presented  for  consideration.  If  the  delegates,  consider- 
ing this  draft  during  the  interval  before  the  next  meeting,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  amendments  were  desired,  they  should  formulate 
the  amendments  so  that  they  might  be  proposed  and  dealt  with. 
Most  of  the  questions  that  had  been  considered  were  questions  relat 
ing  to  the  substance  of  the  matter  and  he  thought  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  committee. 

One  amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  omission  of 
the  words  in  the  second  article  "  on  which  their  respective  Govern- 
ments propose  to  rely." 

Another  amendment  which  had  not  been  formulated  but  which 
apparently  would  meet  with  acceptance  was  that  the  provision  should 
be  made  for  adherence  by  other  powers. 

The  question  might  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
agreement  on  the  part  of  China  in  the  third  paragraph  would 
answer  the  purpose  entirely.  He  supposed  that  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  puttmg  the  whole  obligation  upon  China.  He  supposed 
that  the  other  powers,  if  they  were  advised  of  the  agreements,  could 
easily  give  the  required  notice ;  of  course,  they  would  not  be  expected 
to  give  notice,  as  he  had  already  said,  of  what  they  did  not  know. 
Also,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour,  this  dealt  with  agreements  with 
local  Governments.  It  would  be  desirable  that  full  information 
should  come  from  all  the  sources  available. 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  remarked  that  in  the  second 
paragraphs  of  Articles  I  and  II,  it  was  not  specified  upon  whom 
rested  the  obligation  to  make  the  communication,  nor  was  it  said  by 
means  of  what  body  the  powers  were  to  be  notified.  That  body  could 
certainly  not  be  the  secretariat  general  of  the  conference,  as  the 
paragraphs  referred  to  concern  future  documents  and  the  secretariat 
general  seemed  to  be  destined  to  disappear  with  the  conference  itself. 

The  chairman  said  that  their  colleague  of  The  Netherlands  wa? 

?[uite  right  in  his  construction  of  the  proposed  article.  The  provision 
or  filing  with  the  secretariat  general  was  simply  with  reference  to 
the  immediate  filing,  as  soon  as  might  be  done,  of  existing  treaties 
and  conventions.  The  second  paragraph  had  relation  to  future 
action,  treaties  and  agreements,  made  after  the  Conference  had 
adjourned.     The  purpose,  of  course,  was  that  the  several  powers 
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were  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  notification ;  but  that  could  be 
more  clearly  expressed. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  date  of  the  next  meeting,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  until  Saturday,  January  21, 1922,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


TWENTY-THIBD  MEETING — SATUBDAY,  JANUABY  21, 1922,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

United  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
I'nderv^ood.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr. 
Williams. 

Belgium, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee, 
Mr.  le  Tellier,  Mr.  Tilmont. 

Drttinh  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir  Kobert 
Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John 
Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied 
by  Sir  Maurice  Ilankey,  Sir  II.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Christie,  Mr. 
Lampsoii. 

ilunu — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Yen, 
Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  Zee; 

Frmwe, — Mr.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
CJarnier,  Mr.  Touzet,  Mr.  Ponsot. 

//(////. — Senator  Schanzer.  Accompanied  by  Marquis  Visconti- 
Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan, — Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Ilanihara.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada,  Mr.  Tomita. 

The  yetherlunds. — Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkhecr  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat 
Angelino. 

rortugaJ, — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  se/retarj'  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont,  and  Mr.  Vk  ilson.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  inter- 
preters. 

1.  The  twenty-third  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  Building,  at  11  a.  m.  Saturday,  January  21,  U)'22. 

2.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
t4>r  I»dge.  Mr.  Itoot,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier:  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  (Jeddes, 
Sir  Roi>ert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir 
John  Salmond  (for  Xew  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) ;  for  China, 
Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut;  for  Italy, 
Senator  Schanzer;  for  Japan,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Ilanihara;  for 
the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Ji>nkhet»r  de 
Beaufort;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcell<»s. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Williams; 
for  Belgium,  Mr.  le  Tellier,  Mr.  de  Warzee,  Mr.  Tilmont:  for  the 
British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Ilankey,  Sir  II.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr. 
Christie,  Mr.  I^mpscm ;  for  China,  Mr.  Yen,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z. 
Tyau,  Mr.  Zee ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Garnier,  Mr.  Touzet, 
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Mr.  Ponsot;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano; 
for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada,  Mr,  Tomita;  for 
the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
And  Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon 
(interpreters)  were  also  present. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that,  before  beginning  the  work 
of  the  committee,  he  desired  to  say  a  personal  word  to  the  members 
who  were  present,  quite  informally,  of  course,  with  respect  to  the 
Naval  Committee.  The  chairman  was  subject  to  quite  a  little  embar- 
rassment at  the  moment  because  of  the  appearance  in  the  press  of 
•quite  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  naval  treaty.  The  im- 
portant thing  with  the  press,  of  course,  was  that  all  should  be  treated 
alike.  The  press  were  very  desirous  of  obtaining  information,  but 
thev  were  thoroughly  content  if  information  was  withheld  from  all, 
and  if  none  had  a  superior  facility  in  obtaining  it.  Quite  mindful 
of  that,  the  chairman  had  refused  to  permit  any  synopsis  or  sum- 
mary of  the  treaty  to  go  to  any  press  representative ;  and  yet  nearl}* 
every  day  there  was  something  regarding  the  naval  treaty  in  the 
newspapers,  in  some  cases  the  exact  text  of  certain  articles  which, 
of  course,  made  it  difficult  for  the  chairman  to  explain  why  this 
had  been  withheld  from  the  press  and  the  various  agencies  when, 
apparently,  there  were  means  by  which  the  information  Was  obtained. 
The  only  explanation  of  this,  he  supposed,  was  that,  quite  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  delegates,  there  were  subordinates 
who,  having  information,  were  dealing  rather  freely  with  the  press. 
His  suggestion  and  earnest  request  was  that  the  heads  of  delegations 
should  take  the  matter  up  with  their  subordinates  and  make  sure  that 
their  confidence  was  maintained.  This  treaty  was  not  complete.  It 
had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  committee.  It  was  in  a  drafting 
state;  and,  of  course,  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  confidence  which 
they  all  sought  to  maintain,  that  at  this  stage  articles  of  a  definite 
sort  relating  to  it  should  appear  in  the  press.  He  merely  asked  that 
the  heads  of  the  delegations  of  the  five  powers  should  see  their  sub- 
ordinates and  make  it  plain  that  this  information  should  not  be  given 
out.  He  was  sure  they  would  pardon  these  remarks,  biecause  it  was 
very  embarrassing  to  the  chairman  to  meet  newspaper  men  daily 
who  insisted  that  this  had  been  said  or  that  had  been  said,  and  that 
the  chairman  would  not  give  accurate  information  upon  which  they 
could  rely. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  question  before  the  committee  was 
the  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  relating  to  publicity  as  to 
treaties  and  international  engagements.  He  tnougnt  perhaps  it 
would  facilitate  the  discussion  if  the  committee  took  each  article 
separately  and  dealt  with  that  article — of  course,  provisionally — ^in 
order  to  determine  the  acceptability  of  the  text,  with  such  amendments 
as  might  be  proposed,  and  then,  alter  each  article  had  been  dealt  with 
in  tliis  way,  the  entire  resolution  might  be  put  to  vote  fey*  acceptance 
or  rejection.  With  that  in  view,  if  there  was  no  objection,  they 
would  take  up  the  first  article. 

He  said  that  the  text  had  been  distributed,  with  some  of  the 
changes  which  appeared  to  he  generally  acceptable  and  necessary. 
For  example,  in   the  first  article,  the  words  "other  than  China" 
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appeared  after  the  word  "  The  several  powers."  It  was  also  apparent 
that  there  should  be  clarification  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  firet 
article,  to  make  it  appear  by  whom  the  notice  should  be  given,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  second  paragraph  be  made  to  read : 

"  Everv  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the  character 
ilescribed  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the 
(lovernments  concerned  to  the  powers  here  represented  within  sixty 
(60)  days  of  its  conclusion." 

The  insertions  were  these:  The  word  "described"  instead  of  the 
word  "indicated;"  then  the  words  "which  may  be  concluded  here- 
after;" and  the  words  "by  the  (Jo vernments  concerned "  were  to 
follow  the  word  "  notified." 

There  was  another  amendment.  Instead  of  the  words  "  here  repre- 
sented," in  view  of  the  adherence  of  other  powers,  that  might  Im 
changed  to  "  who  are  parties,"  or  "  who  adhere  to  this  agreement." 

Possibly,  he  thought,  the  last  clause  should  be  "parties  signatory 
or  adherent"  instead  of  "the  parties  who  are  here."  That  was  a 
verbal  change  merely. 

Mr.  Koo  asked  that  the  paragraph  be  repeated. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  had  made  a  change  in  it,  and  he  apolo- 

S'zed  for  not  reading  it  as  a  whole  with  the  change  embodied  therein, 
e  then  proceeded  to  read  the  amended  paragraph : 

"Every  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the  character 
descril)€d  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter,  shall  be  notified  by  the 
Governments  concerned  to  the  powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  tliis 
agreement  within  sixty  (60)  days  of  its  com^lusion." 

Sir  John  Salmond  said  that  he  noticed  that  Article  I  and  also 
Article  II  provided  that  the  documents  should  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tariat general  of  the  conference.  That  assumed  that  this  was  an 
immediate  act,  to  take  place  during  the  continuance  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  therefore  during  the  continuance  of  the  secretariat  general. 
Other  powers,  however,  were  being  asked  to  adhere,  and  therefore  it 
seemed  scarcely  appropriate  that  the  secretariat  general  should  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  institution  to  provide  machinery  for  the 
carnring  out  of  this  purpose. 

H^  suggested  that  all  reference  to  the  secretariat  general  might  l)e 
omitted,  and  the  obligation  on  the  powers  be  merely  to  transmit  the 
information  to  the  participating  powei-s.  Under  the  articles  as  they 
stood  that  was  the  duty  of  the  secretariat  general,  and  therefore  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  directly  by  the 
contracting  powers. 

The  chairman  said  there  was  great  force  in  the  suggestion  made 
by  Sir  John  Salmond.  lie  would  say.  with  reference  to  it,  that  of 
course  the  immediate  purpose  was  that,  in  connection  with  this  ccm- 
ference.  those  powers  which  were  supposed  to  l>e,  and  in  fact  were, 
the  powers  chiefly  interested,  should  at  on^e  record  with  the  secre- 
tariat general,  by  filing  a  list  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  engage- 
ments with  respect  to  China  upon  whiih  they  relied.  It  was  not 
suppjii'.' 1  that  the  secretariat  general  would  continue  after  the  work 
of  th:.*  conference  was  roncluded.  There  would,  however,  of  neces- 
city,  l)e  certain  administrative  details  to  Ih»  closed.  For  example, 
he* assumed  that  they  would  wish  to  have  the  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings which  would  l)e  adiipted,  and  whirh  had  already  wen 
approved  in  manuscript  by  the  various  secretaries,  made  up  in  an 
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appropriate  permanent  form,  and  that  that  would  be  under  thr 
supervision  of  the  secretariat  general.  He  supposed  that,  with  the 
utmost  speed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  close  the  work  of  the  secre- 
tariat general  for  a  few  weeks.  He  thought  it  would  be  quite  fea- 
sible to  have  the  powers  represented  file  a  list  of  these  agreements 
before  that  work  was  concluded.  It  was,  of  course,  not  intended  that 
any  provision  of  the  agreement  in  question  should  provide  for  a 
filing  with  the  secretariat  general  after  the  work  of  the  secretariat 
general's  oflfice  had  appropriately  been  terminated. 

The  provision  concerning  powers  adherent  to  the  agreement  should 
have  some  amplification,  of  course,  so  that  there  would  be  no  notion 
that  other  powers  which  might  subsequently  adhere  would  be  sup- 
posed to  file  with  the  secretariat  general  of  this  conference  the  trea- 
ties and  engagements  referred  to,  for  that  would  be  impracticable. 
The  time  of  the  work  of  the  secretariat  general  would  not  extend,  in 
all  probability,  long  enough  to  permit  that  to  be  done.  There  were 
doubtless  provisions  which  other  powers  had  relating  to  China,  but 
the  fact  still  remained  that  the  nine  powers  present  were  the  powers 
which  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  had  relations  in  the  East  and 
had  certain  treaties  which  they  probably  could  file  within  a  reason- 
able time,  if  they  adhered  to  tHe  agreement.  As  to  adhering  powers, 
it  shouhrl  be  clear  that  it  was  not  expected  that  the  adhering  powers 
should  file  with  the  secretariat  general.  So  far  as  the  powers  present 
were  concerned,  it  seemed  that  it  would  be  quite  appropriate,  as  a 
part  of  the  work  of  this  conference  and  its  winding  up,  that  they 
should  disclose  to  each  other  the  agreements  they  had  relating  to 
China. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  he  wished  to  raise  a  minor  question  in  re- 

fard  to  the  word  "  conclusion  "  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  I. 
[e  wished  to  know  whether  this  meant  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
or  the  exchange  of  ratifications — if  an  exchange  of  ratifications  was 
required. 

The  chairman  said  he  supposed,  subject  to  the  views  of  his  col- 
leagues, that  a  treaty  was  not  concluded  until  it  had  become  effective: 
the  phrase  "  its  coming  into  force  "  had  also  been  suggested  instead 
of  "  conclusion." 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  asked  which  was  the  more  precise. 

The  chairman  said  he  would  leave  that  to  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment* and  asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  to  take  action  on  this 
first  article  with  the  change  in  the  second  paragraph  which  had  been 
suggested.     He  then  read  the  second  paragraph : 

"  Every  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the  character 
described,  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter,  shall  be  notified  by  the 
(yovernments  concerned  to  the  powers  who  are  parties  or  adherents 
to  this  agreement  within  sixty  (CO)  days  of  the  coming  into  f«rce  of 
such  treatv  or  international  afrreement." 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  that  surely  "  conclusion  "  was  the  right 
word  there,  because  if  it  were  supposed  that  the  treaty  contained  a 
provision  that  it  only  would  come  into  force  in  centain  eventualites, 
then  there  would  be  ambiguity.  He  added  that  he  felt  sure  "  conclus- 
ion "  was  the  proper  word. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  whatever  the  conditions  of  a  treaty 
might  be.  when  it  actually  became  a  treaty,  this  notice  should  \>e 
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given  within  the  time  stated.  That  was  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional methods.  All  meant  the  same  thing — "  conclusion,"  "  com- 
ing into  force,"  "  effective,"  all  referred  to  uie  time  when  a  treaty 
became  a  treaty  according  to  the  constitutional  method  of  ratification, 
and  it  was  a  question  of  which  form  was  preferred.  Sir  Auckland 
(leddes  thought  it  should  be  ^'concluded";  Baron  Shidehara  sug- 
gested "  commg  into  force."  After  further  discussion,  the  chair- 
man said  that  apparently  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  word  "  conclusion,"  m  view  of  the  committee's  agreement  as  to 
its  meaning,  might  be  retained.  If  that  was  so,  the  second  para- 
graph would  read  thus: 

''  Every  treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the  character 
described  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the 
(iovernnients  concerned  within  60  days  of  its  conclusion  to  the  powers 
who  are  signatories  of,  or  adherents  to,  this  agreement." 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  lie  thought  it  was  important  for  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  have  a  clear  understanding  on  this  point 
among  themselves.  The  Chair  had  already  explained  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  ^thc  committee  that  treaties  should  be  communi- 
cated within  60  days  after  they  became  effective,  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional procedure  of  the  country  in  question.  This  interpretation 
should  be  clearly  worded.  If  the  word  "  conclusion  "  was'usod  with- 
out the  additional  phrase  "  according  to  the  constitutional  procedure 
of  each  country,"  the  meaning  would  be  vague  and  confusion  might 
arise  as  to  what "  conclusion  "  meant.  In  French  "  conclusion  "  might 
mean  only  that  countries  agreed  to  make  a  treatv,  after  which  canrie 
the  various  intervening  steps  Iwfore  the  treaty  became  effective;  in 
the  international  sense,  "  conclusion  "  of  a  treaty  meant  its  coming 
into  force.  He  therefore  suggested  that  the  wording  should  l)e 
"becomes  effective  according  to  the  constitutional  procedure  of  each 
country." 

The  chairman  said  that  of  course  the  fact  that  thei'e  had  been  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  had  the  advantage  that  it  disclos(»d  the  agree- 
ment of  the  committee  as  to  their  intent,  even  if  it  did  give  ri>e  to 
some  doubt  of  their  being  able  to  express  it,  or  at  least  agree  in  its 
expression.  The  intent  was  to  consider  a  treatv  concluded  only  when 
it  became  bindmg  and  not  to  treat  it  as  concluded  while  it  was  in  any 
of  the  stages  which  fell  short  of  the  treaty's  becoming  effective  as  a 
treaty. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  asketl  if  he  might  venture  to  suggest  that,  as 
the  word  "  concluded  "  had  been  used  already  in  this  article  in  describ- 
ing the  putting  into  force  of  a  treaty  between  two  powers,  the  word 
"  conclusion,"  so  far  as  the  English  text  was  concerned,  was  a  proper 
term  to  use,  and  he  thought  that  the  French  text  might  Imj  made  to 
correspond  with  that,  so  as  to  avoid  absolutely  any  ambiguity. 

The  chairman  said  there  seemed  to  be  opposition  to  a  departure 
from  the  present  wording  of  the  text,  with  an  understanding  that 
the  French  text,  with  tins  lucidity  of  the  French  language,  would 
set  forth  what  they  all  understood  the  P^norlish  text  to  mean. 

Senator  Schanzer  asked  how  this  would  l)e  translated  into  French, 
and  whether  the  words  "  entrer  en  vingeur ''  could  be  used. 

The  chairman  said  he  thought  that  in  English  "  conclusion  "  was 
the  proper  word  and  indicated  final  ratification. 
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Senator  Schanzer  remarked  that  in  the  French  text  the  words  "en- 
trer  en  vigneur  "  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  it  might  be  translated  in  that  way  if  desired. 

The  chairman  asked  for  a  vote  upon  the  article,  in  the  fomi  in 
which  it  was  then  stated,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  second  article,  the  text  of  which 
had  been  distributed,  had  been  phrased  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  appeared  at  the  last  meeting,  with  the  single  exception  that  the 
words  "other  than  China"  had  been  inserted  in  the  first  line.  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  day  before,'had  proposed  an  amendment  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  on  which  their  respective  governments  propose  to  reh'." 
The  chairman  assumed  that  the  second  paragraph  of  the  second  arti- 
cle would  be  phrased  to  correspond  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
first  article.  So,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  they  would 
consider  that  presented  in  tne  same  form  as  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  first  article. 

Discussion,  then,  was  in  order  upon  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
second  article;  and  the  chairman  thought,  merely  to  give  point  to 
the  discussion,  that  the  first  matter  to  be  considered  would  be  the 
omission  of  the  words  "on  which  their  respective  Governments  pro- 
pose to  rely." 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  Article  II  already  appeared  very  comprehensive 
and  that  he  therefore  would  not  venture  to  suggest  an  amendment 
did  he  not  feel  impressed  with  the  fact  that  one  class  of  agreements 
which  had  apparently  been  omitted  was  of  very  great  importance. 
He  had  in  mind  that  class  of  agreements  concerning  China  which 
were  made  between  a  set  of  nationals  of  one  country  and  a  set  of  one 
or  more  other  countries,  such  as  the  Anglo-German  bankers'  arrange- 
ment concerning  spheres  of  influence  in  railway  construction  in 
China,  concluded  September  7,  1898,  and  such  as  the  international 
consortium  agreement  which  had  been  signed,  he  understood,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1920.  He  realized  that  it  might  he  aifficult  to  include  in  the 
resolution  this  new  class  o  fcontracts  without  complicating  it,  but 
conscious  of  the  great  importance  to  China  as  well  as  to  the  countries 
whose  nationals  were  parties  to  them,  he  desired  to  place  his  sugges- 
tion before  the  committee  with  the  idea  that  if  it  met  with  approval 
it  might  be  embodied  in  Article  II.  His  suggestion  was  to  add  after 
the  word  "part"  in  line  6,  Article  IT,  the  words  "or  between,  the 
nationals  of  one  participating  or  adhering  power  and  those  of 
another." 

The  cliairman  suggested,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  be  taken  up  separately.  The  first  amendment  pro- 
posed, the  one  which  had  precedence  in  time,  was  the  one  which  Mr. 
Balfour  had  proposed  the  day  before,  to  wit,  the  omission  of  the 
words  "on  which  their  respective  Governments  propose  to  relv.'* 
That  amendment,  therefore,  would  he  considered  first.  After  tnat 
had  l)een  dealt  with,  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Koo  would 
be  presented  for  discussion. 

He  then  asked  the  committee  what  their  pleasure  was  with  regard 
to  ilr.  Balfour's  amendment. 

Mr.  Sarraut  asked  if  the  committee  should  not  l)egin  with  the 
consideration  of  the  most  drastic  amendment — ^the  amendment  which 
suggested  the  suppression  of  the  article  altogether. 
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The  chairman  said  he  had  not  heard  the  amendment  suggesting  that 
the  article  should  be  suppressed.  He  did  not  know  who  had  moved 
that  amendment,  as  it  had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chair. 
He  asked  Mr.  Sarraut  if  he  had  moved  the  suppression  of  the  article 
altogether. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  he  had  not. 

The  chairman  said  he  had  not  heard  any  such  amendment  sug- 
gested. On  the  contrary,  he  thought  'that  at  the  previous  meeting 
there  had  been  general  approval  of  the  purpose  and  sense  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  if  there  had  been  no  such  amendment,  of  course 
he  would  withdraw  what  he  had  said.  He  thought  that  there  had 
been. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that  from  the  discussion  at  the  previous 
meeting  he  was  satisfied  that  Article  II  was  not  intended  to  impose 
on  any  power  the  performance  of  any  obligation  that  might  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  its  nationals  doing  legitimate  business  in 
China.  Each  power,  he  understood,  was  merely  supposed  to  com- 
municate the  terms  of  such  contracts  so  far  as  it  was  legally  per- 
mitted and  practically  able  to  do  so,  and  no  one  would  be  compelled^ 
without  due  process  of  law,  to  produce  the  text  of  a  contract.  After 
all,  therefore,  each  Government,  in  giving  notification  of  such  ccm- 
tracts,  would  be  guided  solely  by  its  sense  of  justice  and  good  faith. 
With  this  understanding  it  gave  him  much  pleasure  to  accept  the 
draft  of  Article  II  as  amended  by  the  omission  of  the  words  sug- 
gested, i.  e., "  on  which  their  respective  Governments  propose  to  rely.*' 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to  the  omission  of 
the  words  "  on  which  their  respective  Governments  propose  to  rely.** 

Baron  de  Cartier  observed  that  his  understanding  of  this  article 
was  not  very  clear.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  mere  tact  that  a  Gov- 
ernment should  notify  others  of  a  private  contract  would  give  to 
such  a  contract  a  dignity  and  a  status  it  might  not  deserve,  for 
though  some  of  them  might  l^  good,  others  might  be  of  indifferent 
merit  or  of  none  at  all.  Unless  those  words  were  stricken  out,  the  • 
Governments  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  appearing  to  giv^e 
value  to  a  lot  of  wildcat  enterprises  and  thus  do  harm  to  good  legiti- 
mate business.  That  evidently  constituted  a  danger  and  he  would 
like  to  have  this  clause  thrashed  out. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  reason  referred  to  by  the  Belgian  am- 
bassador underlay  the  proposal  of  this  amendment. 

He  did  not  understand  that  the  striking  out  of  those  words  in  any 
way  weakened  the  article.  On  the  contrary,  it  extended  its  scope 
ratner  than  restricted  it.  Ho  asked  whether  there  was  any  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  He  heard  no  objection,  and  as- 
sumed that  the  article  was  amended  accordingly. 

The  next  amendment  was  that  proposed  b^'  Mr.  Koo,  to  insert  in 
the  sixth  line  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  II,  after  the  words 
"  on  the  other  part,*'  the  followinir :  "  or  between  the  nationals  of  one 
participating  or  adhering  power  and  those  of  another.'* 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  was  meant  by 
Mr.  Koo's  amendment.  He  would  like  to  know  what  its  exact  scope 
was  intended  to  be.  He  asked  if  it  meant  that  a  Government  would 
be  called  upon  to  report  the  contracts  concluded  between  its  nationals 
and  the  Chinese  Government  or  some  local  Chinese  authority,  or  be- 
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tween  its  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  another  power  in  regard  to 
China.  The  attempt  to  keep  track  of  and  list  all  the  contracts  cov- 
ered would  lead  to  endless  complications.  If  Mr.  Koo's  statement 
had  this  meaning,  Mr.  Sarraut  felt  he  would  have  to  make  further 
remarks  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  it  seemed  due  from  him  to  add  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. From  the  observations  of  his  colleagues  it  appeared  that 
the  possible  effect  of  his  proposed  amendment  had  not  been  under- 
stood, so  he  could  not  have  made  himself  clear.  He  had  not  intended 
that  it  should  include  all  classes  of  agreements  between  the  nationals 
of  different  countries  which  might  remotely  affect  China  or  to  im- 
pose on  the  participating  Governments  an  obligation  to  report  con- 
tracts of  which  they  knew  nothing.  As  he  had  said,  he  had  reference 
to  such  agreements  as  that  regarding  the  international  consortium, 
with  which  the  Governments  concerned  were  not  only  thoroughly 
familiar  but  to  which  they  had  given  their  guarantees  oi  f ull  support. 
He  read  the  preamble  ot  the  international  consortium  agreement  as 
follows : 

"Whereas  their  respective  Governments  have  undertaken  to  give 
their  complete  support  to  their  respective  national  groups  the  par- 
ties hereto  in  all  operations  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
hereinafter  contained  and  have  further  undertaken  that  in  the  event 
of  competition  in  the  obtaining  of  any  specific  contracts  the  collective 
support  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Peking  of  the  four  Gov- 
ernments will  be  assured  to  the  parties  hereto  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining such  control." 

Mr.TCoo  said  that  his  proposed  amendment  was  therefore  limited 
in  its  scope,  not  only  by  the  illustration  which  he  had  given  but  by 
the  qualifying  lang:uage  of  the  article  itself. 

As  for  the  publication  of  agreements  to  which  China  was  a  party, 
it  was  true  that  the  main  task  would  fall  to  the  Government  of  China. 
But,  even  in  regard  to  this  class  of  agreements  there  were  often 
uncertainties  as  to  their  real  scope,  validity,  or  to  the  question 
,  whether  an  agreement  had  lapsed  or  not.  For  instance,  he  had  re- 
*  ferred  the  other  day  to  a  claim  based  only  on  the  failure  of  an  official 
to  reply.  In  such  cases  the  Chinese  (lovernment  could  not  very  well 
be  expected  to  assume  the  task  of  notifying  them.  But  the  question 
under  consideration  was  that  class  of  agreements  concluded  between 
nationals 
their   ra 

policy  tow  . 

ticularly  directed  and  in  whose  territory  they  were  to  apply.  He 
hoped  that  this  explanation  would  make  the  real  purpose  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment  clearer  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  he  thought  the  committee  should  avoid  putting 
into  the  resolution  provisions  which  were  null  and  which  could  not 
be  performed.  He  thought  this  was  a  resolution  of  that  kind.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  ask  it,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  that  any  power 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving  notice  of  contracts  by, 
or  between,  its  nationals,  and  in  which  no  government  took  any 
part.  He  asked  his  colleagues  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  United 
States  undertaking  to  notify  to  anybody  all  the  contracts  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  Canada.  It  would 
manifestly  be  impossible.     No  ctumtry  ought  to  be  asked  to  do  it. 
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If  this  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  be  ineffective  and  would 
so  far  weaken  the  force,  the  binding  force,  of  every  other  provision, 
that  he  thought  it  ou^ht  to  be  avoided. 

The  real  trouble  arising  from  contracts  of  this  kind  was  the  kind 
of  trouble  which  in  many  countries  would  be  treated  by  the  laws  as 
an  agreement  against  public  policy,  such  as  an  agreement  not  to  bid 
at  auction,  such  as  an  agreement  to  partition  territory  between  busi- 
ness houses  in  order  to  avoid  competition  in  the  marketing  of  their 
products.  The  kind  of  agreement  that  Mr.  Koo  described  was  some- 
thing which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  laws  of  China,  and  which 
doubtless  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  laws  of  China  after  China  had 
earned  her  process  of  reorganization  and  stabilization  to  such  a  point 
that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do  it. 

The  real  remedy,  so  far  as  they  could  apply  any  remedy  then, 
would  seem  to  him  to  be  to  write  into  their  resolution,  not  a  provi- 
sion that  Governments  should  give  notice  of  these  contracts  that 
they  did  not  know  about,  but  that  they  should  govern  their  own 
conduct  with  reference  to  them  in  accordance  with  what  was  fair  and 
just.  lie  suggested  some  such  resolution  as  the  following,  which 
was  not  relevant  to  this  particular  subject : 

^  Renolved^  That  the  signatory  powers  will  not  support  any  agree- 
ment by  their  respective  nationals  with  each  other  designed  to 
create  spheres  of  influence  or  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  mutu- 
allv  exclusive  opportunities  in  designated  parts  of  Chinese  territory." 

If  that  were  put  in — and  it  was  germane  to  other  resolutions  whidi 
the  committee  had  adopted — then  something  would  have  been  done 
toward  dealing  with  these  contracts  in  wliich  individuals  undertcMik 
to  partition  China  among  themselves — a  proceeding  with  which  he 
had  no  sympathy  and  with  which  he  thought  the  laws  of  China  ought 
to  deal  with  considerable  severity,  and  with  which  he  believed  those 
laws  would  deal. 

Mr.  Sarraut  said  that  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Root's  remarks  and  to  his  resolution  which  were  further  evidence 
of  the  sound  common  sense  which  they  had  come  to  expect  from  him. 
He  had  exposed  the  mistake  which  underlay  Article  II,  the  spirit 
of  which  he  had  nevertheless  incorporated  in  his  own  resolution  in 
order  to  meet  the  desire,  on  which  they  all  agreed,  to  have  more 

Eublicity.  Publicity  he  believed  in  and  he  could  agree  with  Mr. 
►alfour  and  his  arguments  for  the  use  of  publicity,  but  to  a^k 
Governments  to  publish  lists  of  contracts  was  hardly  possible.  Tho 
carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  was  further  complicated  by  the  proposeil 
amendment  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Koo.  In  his  own  country  private 
individuals  could  not  be  made  to  make  their  contracts  public.  It 
would  be  easy  enough  in  some  castas,  us  in  the  case  of  railways,  to 
obtain  information  from  publications,  but  what  of  the  other  kinds? 
He  asked  how  Governments  were  to  ol>tain  such  information  and 
whether  they  were  to  obtain  it  from  newspaper  advertisements.  That 
matter,  he  stated,  was  not  the  business  of  anyone  but  China.  IkkmiI 
authorities  were  in  a  position  to  attend  to  such  matters^  It  was 
China's  business.  The  committee  had  China's  integrity  in  mind  and 
this,  he  thought,  was  an  integral  duty  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
If  Article  III  were  adopted,  he  could  not  :-ee  much  to  be  gained  by 
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Article  II.  He  would  be  glad,  however,  to  accept  Mr.  Root's 
proposal. 

The  chairman  said  that  in  order  that  the  discussion  at  all  times 
might  be  brought  to  a  definite  point,  he  wished  to  suggest  that  the 
question  was  then  as  to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Koo's  amendment  which 
proposed  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  or  between  the  nationals-of  one 
participating  or  declaring  power  and  those  of  another." 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Root  indicated  with  great  clarity 
the  objective  which  Mr.  Koo's  amendment  sought  to  attain  and  was  a 
very  airect  way  of  reaching  it.  That  resolution,  if  agreeable  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  could  readily  be  adopted  either  separately 
or  as  another  provision  of  the  pending  resolution.  The  argument  in 
support  of  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  ^loot  indicated  very 
strongly  the  objections  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Koo.  The 
point  was  that  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  a  class  of  agreements  which, 
of  course,  should  be  made  known,  the  amendment  Mr.  Koo  had  pro- 
posed had  a  scope  which  would  probably  make  it  utterly  ineffective 
and  very  difficult  to  define,  as  Mr.  Sarraut  had  pointed  out. 

The  next  point  was  Mr.  Root's  amendment  or  proposed  resolution, 
which  could  be  adopted  later,  as  part  of  the  resolutions  before  the 
committee  or  separately,  had  nothing  to  do  with  publicity.  It  had  to 
do  with  the  refusal  of  Governments  to  support  agreements  which  at- 
tempted to  create  spheres  of  influence,  etc.  The  publicity  provisions 
were  in  Article  II  as  proposed. 

The  chairman  then  said  the  Question  was  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Koo.  The  chairman  nad  not  heard  anyone  in  support  of 
the  amendment  except  Mr.  Koo,  and  asked  the  committee  if  the 
amendment  met  with  favor.  He  thought,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
American  delegation,  and  supplementing  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Root,  that  the  amendment  was  too  broad,  that  it  would  defeat  its  own 
purpose. 

Mr.  Koo  stated  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  committee  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  The  Chinese  delegation,  there- 
fore, would  not  insist  upon  a  formal  vote  being  taken  on  it. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  question  as  to  the  policy  of  Article 
II  would  be  presented  later.  The  question  of  Mr.  Root's  proposal 
would  be  separately  considered,  as  it  was  a  separate  amendment.  The 
question  was  now  on  amendments  to  Article  IT,  and  he  asked  for  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  Koo  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  after  the  word 
"  ammunition  "  in  the  seventh  line  from  the  end  there  should  be  in- 
serted the  words  "  in  time  of  peace."  He  assumed  that  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  original  wording,  and  the  proposed  amendment  would 
merely  make  it  clearer. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Koo 
considered  that  there  was  a  state  of  peace  or  of  war  in  China,  before 
answering  his  question  categorically.  The  chairman's  own  view  of  it 
was  this:  That  this  was  intended  to  apply  generally  just  as  it  did 
apply.  In  other  words,  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition  to  China 
should  be  known.  Of  course,  speaking  personally,  the  chairman^ 
view  was  that  there  should  not  be  sales  of  arms  or  ammunition  to 
China  which  would  aid  in  continuing  a  condition  of  internal  disorder 
there,  whether  or  not  there  was  technically  a  state  of  peace. 
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Mr.  Koo,  fearin|2:  that  he  had  not  made  his  view  clear,  said  that 
what  he  had  in  mind  was  a  state  of  war  in  international  relations. 
He  did  not  anticipate  that  China  or  any  others  of  the  i)owers  would  he 
involved  in  such  a  war  in  the  near  future.  But  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  duration  of  the  a^eement  if  a  war  in  which  China  mii;ht  be 
involved  should  arise,  some  embarrassment  would  almost  surely  fol- 
low if  this  phrase  were  not  modified. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  this  amendment  was  supported.  He 
informed  Mr.  Koo  that  he  found  no  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Koo  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  collea^es  around 
the  table  desired,  by  withholding  their  supixirt,  to  imnlv  that  even  in 
ca.se  of  war  Iwtween  China  and  another  power,  thfs  prohibition 
should  still  apply. 

Senator  Pearce  sai<l  that  Mr.  Koo,  in  his  remarks,  seemed  to  read 
this  clause  as  a  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition.  He 
understoo<l  this  was  not  a  prohibition  on  the  supply  or  sale  of  arms  or 
ammunition  to  the  (^hinese  (iovernment.  It  was  only  a  provision  for 
the  publication  of  any  contract  for  the  supply  and  sale  of  arms  or 
ammunition.  Therefore  it  couM  not  he  held  that  this  was  an  affvee- 
ment  of  the  powers  not  to  supply  the  Chinese  Government  with  arms 
or  ammunition,  as  Mr.  Koo's  remarks  seemed  to  imlicate  that  he 
thought. 

Mr.  Koo  declared  that  he  had  not  inferred  that  any  prohibition 
was  implied  on  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition  by  an^  nation  to 
China.  The  point  that  he  had  in  mind  was  that  to  require  the  noti- 
fication to  a  participating  power  in  time  of  war  to  which  China  mi^ht 
be  a  party,  of  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  arms  or  munitions, 
would  lie  very  embarrassing. 

The  chairman  suid  that  he  did  not  wish  to  interpose  any  objection 
tf)  any  amendment  that  was  favore<l  by  the  committee.  He  heard  no 
statement  in  sup|)ort.  Those  who  were  near  him  seemed  to  favor 
the  article  as  it  stocnl,  without  this  amendment  He  asked  whether 
there  was  a  different  view. 

Apparently  the  amendment  was  not  acceptable,  if  he  could  judge 
from  tlie  expressions  made  informally. 

Mr.  Ki'o  said  that  the  Cliinese  delegation  desired  its  understanding 
of  this  phrnse  t<>  l)e  re<»orde<l  as  he  had  stated  it.  He  referral  t*)  the 
phra.se  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  as  it  stood,  without  amend- 
ment. The  (^hinese  delegation  under8too<l  that  that  phrase  did  not 
require  the  notification  of  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  arms  in  time 
of  war  with  any  participating  power. 

Tlie  chairman  asked  whether  Mr.  Koo  meant  to  state  that  it  was 
the  understanding  of  China  that  she  would  not  be  bound  to  give 
notice,  as  state<I.  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition 
simply  because  there  was  a  condition  of  civil  war. 

Mr*  Kr>o  stated  that  he  did  not  have  that  in  mind;  that  that  was 
not  intended. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  would  put  it  to  vote,  because,  of  course, 
if  the  committee  were  dealing  with  an  amendment  which  was  re- 
je<*t(Ml,  it  could  not  he  deemed  a  part  of  the  resolution. 

Tlie  amendment  was  lost. 

The  chairman  nsked  whether  there  were  anv  other  amendments 

Mr.  Rnlfour  f^id  that,  as  he  had  indicated  the  dav  l>efore,  he 
thought,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  leave  out  the 
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M'ords  "  or  a  financial  obligation  on  the  part  of  that  Government  or 
of  the  provinces  exceeding  $1,000,000  silver."  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  rather  outside  the  general  policy  which  the  paragraph  was  in- 
tended to  carry  out.  There  was  here  no  question  of  monopoly :  there 
were  no  questions,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  of  undue  preference.  If 
these  words  were  retained  a  statement  would  be  required,  through 
international  machinery,  of  a  contract  made  by  eitner  the  central 
government  or  the  provincial  governments,  for  the  building  of  an 
office,  for  example,  or  for  transactions  of  that  character.  He  hardly 
thought  that  tliey  came  within  the  general  policy  of  this  article: 
and  he  had  thought,  therefore,  that  if  they  were  not  necessary,  it 
would  lighten  the  clause  and  lighten  the  the  obligations  which  the 
clause  imposed  upon  all  contracting  powers,  if  the  words  in  question 
were  omitted.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  omission  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  improvement. 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  objection  to  this  amendment. 
The  significant  feature  was  the  breadth  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  article.  Independently  of  the  clause  which  Mr.  Balfour  pro- 
posed to  strike  out,  the  article  covered  any  concession,  franchise, 
option,  or  preference  with  respect  to  railway  constructions,  mining, 
forestry,  navigation,  river  conservancy,  harbor  works,  reclamation, 
elex'trical  communications,  or  other  public  works  or  public  services, 
or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  or  which  involved  either  a 
lien  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or  properties  of  the  Chinese 
Central  Government  or  of  the  several  Provinces. 

That  seemed  to  cover  every  category  of  transaction  in  respect  to 
which  this  method  of  publicity  should  be  followed.  If  that  was  so, 
then  this  additional  clause  to  which  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment  re- 
lated would  have  a  scope  which  would  bring  in  other  undertakings, 
not  defined  in  any  way  except  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  certain  amount  of  money,  would  be  involved.  Of 
course,  that  might  be  taken  to  include  various  descriptions  of  under- 
takings not  within  the  policy  of  the  article. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  American  delegation  had  no  objection 
to  this  amendment,  but  he  would  ask  the  other  delegations  to  express 
their  views. 

The  delegations,  being  polled,  each  assented,  and  the  chairman 
said  that  the  words  "or  a  financial  obligation  on  tfie  part  of  that 
Government  omf  the  Provinces  exceeding  $1,000,000  silver"  would 
be  struck  out. 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  Koo  suggested  other  amendments,  which  were  merely  verbal, 
as  follows:  In  line  6,  after  subdivisions,  the  words  "or  local  authori- 
ties'' should  be  inserted.  In  the  fifth  line  from  the  end  in  i)lace  of 
the  words  "  or  of  the  several  Provinces  "  the  words  "  or  any  of  its 
administrative  subdivisions  "  should  be  inserted ;  also  that  the  word 
"central,"  after  "Chinese"  and  before  "Government,"  should  be 
omitted. 

The  chairman  called  for  a  vote  on  each  of  these  amendments  sepa- 
ratelv,  and  there  being  no  dissent,  announced  that  all  of  them  were 
adopted. 
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Mr.  Koo,  fearing  that  he  had  not  made  his  view  clear,  said  that 
what  he  had  in  mmd  was  a  state  of  war  in  international  relations. 
He  did  not  anticipate  that  China  or  any  others  of  the  powers  would  be 
involved  in  such  a  war  in  the  near  future.  But  there  was  no  provision 
for  the  duration  of  the  a^eement  if  a  war  in  which  China  miffht  be 
involved  should  arise,  some  embarrassment  would  almost  surely  fol- 
low if  this  phrase  were  not  modified. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  this  amendment  was  supported.  He 
informed  Mr.  Koo  that  he  found  no  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Koo  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  colleagues  around 
the  table  desired,  by  withholding  their  support,  to  imply  that  even  in 
case  of  war  between  China  and  another  power,  this  prohibition 
should  still  apply. 

Senator  Pearce  said  that  Mr.  Koo,  in  his  remarks,  seemed  to  read 
this  clause  as  a  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition.  He 
understood  this  was  not  a  prohibition  on  the  supply  or  sale  of  arms  or 
ammunition  to  the  Chinese  Government.  It  was  only  a  provision  for 
the  publication  of  any  contract  /or  the  supply  and  sale  of  arms  or 
ammunition.  Therefore  it  could  not  be  held  that  this  was  an  agree- 
ment of  the  powers  not  to  supply  the  Chinese  Government  with  arms 
or  ammunition,  as  Mr.  Koo^s  remarks  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
thought. 

Mr.  Koo  declared  that  he  had  not  inferred  that  any  prohibition 
was  implied  on  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition  by  an^  nation  to 
China.  The  point  that  he  had  in  mind  was  that  to  require  the  noti- 
fication to  a  participating  power  in  time  of  war  to  which  China  might 
be  a  party,  of  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  arms  or  munitionB, 
would  be  very  embarrassing. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  interpose  any  objection 
to  any  amendment  that  was  favored  by  the  committee.  He  heard  no 
statement  in  sup|x>rt.  Those  who  were  near  him  seemed  to  favor 
the  article  as  it  stood,  without  this  amendment.  He  asked  whether 
there  was  a  different  view. 

Apparently  the  amendment  was  not  acceptable,  if  he  could  judge 
from  the  expressions  made  informally. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  the  Chinese  delegation  desired  its  understanding 
of  this  phrase  to  be  recorded  as  he  had  stated  it.  He  referred  to  the 
phrase  tor  the  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  as  it  stood,  without  amend- 
ment. The  Chinese  delegation  understood  that  that  phrase  did  not 
require  the  notification  or  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  arms  in  time 
of  war  with  any  participating  power. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  Mr.  Koo  meant  to  state  that  it  was 
the  understanding  of  China  that  she  would  not  be  bound  to  give 
notice,  as  stated,  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition 
simply  because  there  was  a  condition  of  civil  war. 

Mr.  Koo  stated  that  he  did  not  have  that  in  mind ;  that  that  was 
not  intended. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  would  put  it  to  vote,  because,  of  course, 
if  the  committee  were  dealing  with  an  amendment  which  was  re- 
jected, it  could  not  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  there  were  any  other  amendments. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that,  as  he  had  indicated  the  dav  before,  he 
thought,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  leave  out  the 
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words  "  or  a  financial  obligation  on  the  part  of  that  Government  or 
of  the  provinces  exceeding  $1,000,000  silver."  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  rather  outside  the  general  policy  which  the  paragraph  was  in- 
tended to  carrv  out.  There  was  here  no  question  of  monopoly;  there 
were  no  questions,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  of  undue  preference.  If 
these  words  were  retained  a  statement  would  be  required,  through 
international  machinery,  of  a  contract  made  by  either  the  central 
government  or  the  provincial  governments,  for  the  building  of  an 
office,  for  example,  or  for  transactions  of  that  character.  He  hardlv 
thought  that  they  came  within  the  general  policy  of  this  article; 
and  he  had  thought,  therefore,  that  if  they  were  not  necessary,  it 
would  lighten  the  clause  and  lighten  the  the  obligations  which  the 
clause  imposed  upon  all  contracting  powers,  if  the  words  in  question 
were  omitted.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance,  but. 
on  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  omission  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  improvement. 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  objection  to  this  amendment. 
The  significant  feature  was  the  breadth  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  article.  Independently  of  the  clause  which  Mr.  Balfour  pro- 
posed to  strike  out,  the  article  covered  any  concession,  franchise, 
option,  or  preference  with  respect  to  railway  constructions,  mininc, 
forestry,  navigation,  river  conservancy,  harbor  works,  reclamation, 
electrical  communications,  or  other  public  works  or  public  services, 
or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  or  wliich  involved  either  a 
lien  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or  properties  of  the  Chinese 
Central  Government  or  of  the  several  Provinces. 

That  seemed  to  cover  every  category  of  transaction  in  respect  to 
which  this  method  of  publicity  should  1^  followed.  If  that  was  so. 
then  this  additional  clause  to  which  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment  re- 
lated would  have  a  scope  which  would  bring  in  other  undertakings, 
not  defined  in  any  way  except  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  certain  amount  of  money,  would  be  involved.  Of 
course,  that  might  be  taken  to  include  various  descriptions  of  under- 
takings not  within  the  policy  of  the  article. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  American  delegation  had  no  objection 
to  this  amendment,  but  he  would  ask  the  other  delegsitions  to  express 
their  views. 

The  delegations,  being  polled,  each  assented,  and  the  chairman 
said  that  the  words  "or  a  financial  obligation  on  tfie  nait  of  that 
Government  orT)f  the  Provinces  exceeding  $1,000,000  silver"  wouUl 
be  struck  out. 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  Koo  suggested  other  amendments,  which  were  merely  verbal, 
as  follows:  In  line  6,  after  subdivisions,  the  words  **or  local  authori- 
ties" should  be  inserted.  In  the  fifth  line  from  the  end  in  place  of 
the  words  "  or  of  the  several  Provinces "'  the  words  '•  or  any  of  its 
administrative  subdivisions  "  should  be  inserted ;  also  that  the  wonl 
"central,"  after  "Chinese''  and  before  "Government,"'  should  he 
omitted. 

The  chairman  called  for  a  vote  on  each  of  these  amendments  .sepa- 
rately, and  thevQ  l>elng  no  dissent,  announced  that  all  of  them  were 
adopted. 
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Baron  de  Cartier  inquired  if  the  words  "on  which  their  respec- 
tive ( f o vernnients  propose  to  rely,"  that  he  had  objected  to  previ- 
ously, had  lieen  struck  out. 

The  chairman  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  said  that,  if  there 
were  no  other  amendments  the  article  would  be  presented  in  the 
folio winir  form : 

**  II.  The  several  powers  other  than  China  will  file  with  the  sec- 
retariat general  of  the  conference  at  their  earliest  convenience  for 
transmission  to  the  participating  powers  a  list,  as  nearly  complete  as 
may  be  possible,  of  all  those  contracts  between  their  nationals,  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  Chinese  Government  or  any  of  its  administrative 
subdivisions  or  local  authorities,  of  the  other  part,  which  involve  any 
ooncessicm,  franchise,  option,  or  preference  with  resjxict  to  railway 
<'onst ruction,  mining,  forestry,  navigation,  river  conservancy,  harlM)r 
works,  reclamation,  electrical  communications,  or  other  public  works 
or  public  services,  or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  on  which 
involve  a  lien  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or  properties  of  the 
Chinese  (lovernment  or  any  of  its  administrative  subdivisions. 
Tliere  shall  be.  in  the  case  ot  each  document  so  liste<l,  either  a  cita- 
tion to  a  published  text  or  a  copy  of  the  text  itself. 

'*  Every  contract  of  the  character  descril)ed  which  may  \ye  ccm- 
elmled  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the  (Jovernments  concerned 
within  CO  days  of  its  conclusion  to  the  powers  who  are  signatories  of 
or  adherents  to  this  agreement." 

Jcmkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  remarked  that  the  obligation  to 
notify  to  the  jwwers  signatory  to  this  agreement,  all  contracts  made 
by  their  nationals  within  60  days  after  the  conclusion  thereof,  might 
in  practice  raise  some  difficulties. 

This  obligation,  as  mentioned  in  Article  I  of  the  draft  resolution, 
seemed  to  him  quite  sensible,  because  in  that  case  treaties  or  other 
international  agreements  were  referred  to,  which,  of  course,  would 
l)e  known  to  the  (iovernments  concerned,  whereas  in  the  other  case 
contracts  might  be  concluded  by  foreign  merchants  in  distant 
Provinces  of  China,  and  the  Governments  concerned  might  not  l)e 
cognizant  of  these  contracts  in  time  to  permit  them  to  notify  within 
(K)  days  to  other  powers  as  mentioned  in  the  draft  resolution. 
Jonkheer  Beelaerts  would  not  suggest  a  definite  space  of  time,  but 
wanted  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  possibilitiy  of  60  days  not 
being  sufficient  in  which  to  give  proper  notification.  Furthermore, 
Jonkheer  Beelaerts  pointed  to  the  difference  Ix'tween  the  first  and  the 
second  paragraphs  of  Article  II.  In  the  first  paragraph  the  powers 
agreed  to  commurticate,  at  their  earliest  convenience  and  as  nearly 
complete  as  might  be  possible,  a  list  of  existing  contracts.  In  the 
second  paragraph  the  powei's  would  agree  to  notify  every  contract 
of  the  character  descril)e<l.  This  seemed  to  he  an  agreement  that 
was  going  bevond  the  limits  of  what  the  Governments  could  under- 
take. The  Netherlands  (lOvernment,  at  least,  could  not  force  its 
nationals  to  disclose  the  features  of  contracts  concluded  by  them  and 
certainly  not  to  do  so  immediately. 

Jonkl^eer  Beelaerts  would  not  at  present  suggest  a  specific  amend- 
ment, but  desired  only  to  bring  up  the  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 
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Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  this  reso- 
lution; but  in  reference  to  this  particular  paragraph  he  wished  to 
say  a  word  before  it  was  consummated. 

He  was  in  hearty  accord  with  the  proposal  that  publicity  should 
be  given  to  those  things  to  which  publicity  ought  to  be  given,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  lair  dealing  between  all  nations  in  China ;  but, 
as  he  understood  trade  conditions  along  those  lines,  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  was  given  where  free  opportunity  for  trade  existed, 
and  where  it  existed  it  was  fair  for  every  merchant  and  every  trader 
to  combat  in  the  open  market  for  the  profits  and  opportunities. 

The  question  that  disturbed  him,  in  this  connection,  was  that  these 
contracts,  these  agreements,  must  be  ratified  by  the  respective  Grov- 
emments.  The  people  who  would  be  interested  in  this  question, 
when  the  matter  came  up  for  ratification,  were  going  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
the  great  merchant  class — the  trading  class — of  the  world.  His  ex- 
perience— and  he  had  had  experience  with  men  of  that  kind,  men 
of  high  character — ^had  been  that  one  of  the  last  things  they  desired 
to  divulge — not  so  much  to  the  public  as  to  their  competitors — was 
their  contracts  and  their  trade  secrets  which  were  involved  in  their 
contracts. 

The  committee  was  going  so  far  as  not  only  to  clear  up  the  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  past  in  order  that  a  fresh  start  might  be 
made,  but  also  to  require  of  the  Governments  of  the  world  that, 
whether  they  could  do  it  or  not,  they  should  make  efforts  in  good 
faith  to  carry  out  what  was  agreed  upon  in  the  committee  and  to  lay 
before  the  balance  of  the  world  all  contracts  in  reference  to^  trade. 
He  meant  those  contracts  which  came  within  the  scope  of  this  very 
broad  paper,  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  some  difficulties  and  some 
objections  might  arise,  because  men  who  might  not  have  any  ulterior 
motives  whatever  might  not  want  to  show  to  the  world  the  terms 
of  their  trade  contracts.  Of  course,  he  was  not  a  trader,  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  this  himself,  but  in  the  experience  he  had  had  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  wrote  the  customs  revenue  bills  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  found  that  the  most  difficult  information  that 
ho  had  had  to  obtain,  from  men  of  character,  men  of  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, men  of  great  business  standing,  was  the  secrets  of  their  trade. 
There  might  be  nothing  in  it;  it  might  not  cause  any  trouble.  He 
was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  committee,  but 
he  wished  to  say  that  he  thought  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  committee  should  go  this  far  and  as  to  what  effect  the  committee, 
in  reaching  this  agreement,  might  have  on  the^  great  commerce 
managers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  he  fully  agreed  with  what  Senator  Underwood 
had  just  said  about  requiring  that  publicitv  be  given  trade  agree- 
ments. It  was  clear,  to  his  mind,  that  this  was  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  He  thought  the  article  was  aimed  at  a  distinct  class 
of  contracts  with  which  probably  all  the  countries  represented  had 
to  deal,  namely,  contracts  in  which,  upon  one  side,  there  was  a  gov- 
ernment officer  executing  a  trust  for  the  public.  In  regard  to  these, 
the  only  practical  method  jet  discovered  to  secure  honesty  and  fair- 
ness and  just  representation  of  the  public  had  been  to  make  the  offi- 
cial acts  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  known  to  the  world. 
He  had  known  and  followed  fi*om  time  to  time  and  had  had  to  do 
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with  the  history  of  the  effort  to  bring  this  about  in  this  country. 
Contracts  which  could  be  made  in  secret,  without  any  exhibition  of 
the  frrounds,  were  a  little  too  much  for  official  integrity  in  any 
country,  bar  none.  The  only  way  in  which  it  had  been  possible,  in 
the  TTnited  States,  to  secure  real  fairness  in  the  allotting  of  public 
contracts,  so  that  they  would  not  go  by  favor  to  A  rather  than  B,  or 
that  they  would  not  go  to  C  by  reason  of  some  secret  and  sinister 
inducement,  had  been  to  require  that  they  be  made  public,  by  provid- 
ing that  bids  should  be  invited  upon  a  full  statement  of  what  the 
contract  proposed,  that  the  bids  should  be  opened  and  made  public, 
and  then  that  the  contract  should  be  awarded  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  bid,  it  would  be  laiown. 

This  was  a  matter  about  which  there  had  been  irreat  trouble  in 
China  and  with  which  the  Government  of  China  doubtless  would  deal 
now  by  law.  It  was  a  matter  with  which,  undoubtedly,  a  few  years 
hence,  when  the  Government  of  China  had  been  consolidated  and 
stabilized,  and  had  acquired  that  control  over  all  public  affairs 
throughout  the  territory  of  China  to  which  it  would  be  entitled,  there 
would  be  law  and  force  to  cover  all  this  subject. 

What  was  being  attempted  now,  however,  was  to  help,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  development  of  government  in  China,  by  means  of  self- 
denying  ordinances  through  which  the  powers  repi'esented  on  the 
committee  tried  to  restrain  their  own  nationals  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disturbed  conditions  to  secure  preferences  and  advantages 
which  would  be  injurious  to  China  herself.  Tie  under-tm)d  this 
article  to  be  merely  an  indirect  way  of  making  it  certain  that  public 
contracts,  made  by  public  officers  of  whatever  kind  in  China,  would 
be  public,  and  that  there  would  be  that  check  upon  the  transaction  of 
public  business  which,  some  time  or  other,  China  would  T)rovidp  for 
Dv  her  own  laws.  If  this  article  went  l>eyond  that  and  infringed 
upon  trade,  then  it  ought  to  be  scrutinized  and  ought  to  l>e  changed. 
It  there  was  any  doubt  about  it  being  confined  to  that  class  of  con- 
tracts which  he  had  beea  trying  to  describe,  and  if  there  was  danffer 
that  it  might  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  kind  of  contracts  that  Sen- 
ator Underwood  had  described,  then  there  ought  to  be  some  change 
in  it.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  to  be  pretty  well  guarded,  pretty 
carefully  limited  to  the  class  of  public  contract <. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  the  Italian  delegation  had  given  its  full 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  "open  door"  and  accepted  Article  II 
with  the  proposed  amendments. 

He  must,  however,  make  a  few  observations.  If  it  was  their  desire 
to  attain  the  widest  publicity  for  the  agreements,  treaties,  etc.  they 
should  place  the  Governments  in  such  a  position  that  they  mijrht  be 
able  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  article  in  question.  If  they  ren- 
dered it  practically  impossible  for  the  Governments  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations they  would  assume  according  to  this  artij'le,  they  would  en- 
danger the  application  of  the  principle  that  they  wished  to  uphold. 

Indeed  the  difference  was  great  between  the  first  and  the  second 
articles.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  each  Government  knew  exactly  the 
date  at  which  a  treaty,  agreement,  etc.,  became  effective;  in  the  second, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  case  of  private  ctmtracts,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  various  Governments  to  1h*  immediately  infornuMl  of  them. 

He  therefore  felt  constrained  to  make  a  reser^'ation  as  to  the  for- 
mula which  had  just  Wen  proposed.     He  would  rather  us4»  some 
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sentence  like  the  following^:  "  The  notification  shall  take  place  within 
sixty  (60)  days  of  the  date  when  the  contracting:  powers  shall  hare 
been  informed  of  the  said  contracts." 

Mr.  Kammerer  said  that  the  observations  made  by  both  Senator 
Underwood  and  Mr.  Root  explained  the  views  of  all  the  delegates 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  with  regard  to  private 
contracts  and  of  supplying  the  same  to  the  secretary  general  or 
whoever  might  be  selected  to  receive  it.  Senator  Root  has  insisted 
on  publicity  and  everyone  would  agree  with  him,  but  publicity  was 
already  assured  for  all  great  public  enterprises,  railways,  etc.*  The 
newspapers  published  everything.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore* 
that  Article  II  was  rather  w^eak  and  not  at  all  indispensable.  The 
required  publicity  was  assured  by  Article  III,  and  who  would  deny 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  task  would  fall  to  China. 

He  added  that  he  would  make  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
Article  II  if  all  wanted  it,  but  he  thought  the  views  already  ex- 
pressed should  be  taken  into  consideration  and  that  he  must  agree 
with  the  Italian  and  Netherlands  delegates  in  their  position. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  wished  the  committee  could  assume 
that  contracts  of  the  sort  described  in  this  second  paragraph  were 
sure  to  be  known.  His  understanding  was  that  there  were  secret 
clauses  in  contracts  of  this  description  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  brought  to  light  and  which  indicated  the  value  of  a  full  dis- 
'  closure.  There  were  important  railway  contracts,  for  example, 
in  which,  if  he  was  correctly  informed,  there  were  clauses  which 
had  not  been  made  public,  and  which,  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  diplomatic  mtercourse,  had  apparently  furnished  grounds 
for  representations.  It  was  that  sort  of  thing  which  it  was  veiy 
desirable  should  be  avoided  in  dealing,  as  Mr.  Root  had  explainea, 
not  with  private  citizens,  but  with  the  Government  of  China  or  its 
administrative  subdivisions. 

He  quite  agreed  that  this  did  not  go  beyond  official  contracts, 
public  contracts,  on  the  part  of  China  or  its  subdivisions.  Of  course 
the  resolution  did  not  require  the  impossible.  The  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Jonkheer  van  Blokland,  approved  by  Senator  Schanzer  and 
Mr.  Kammerer,  was  a  most  important  one.  Certainly  there  should 
be  no  duty  apparently  imposed  on  any  Government  which  it  could 
not  fully  discharge.  He  understood  that  Senator  Schanzer's  sug- 
gested amendment  was  that  the  second  paragraph  should  read  as 
follows : 

"  Every  contract  of  the  character  described  which  may  be  con- 
cluded hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the  Governments  concerned 
within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  receipt  of  information  of  its  con- 
clusion to  the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  adherents  to  the 
agreement." 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

No  objection  was  made. 

The  chairman  continued  that  Mr.  Root  had  also  suggested  the 
amendment  of  this  clause  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "public" 
before  the  word  "  character,"  so  that  it  would  read  "  Every  contract 
of  a  public  character  described,"  and  asked  if  there  was  any  objec- 
tion to  that  amendment. 
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No  objection  was  made. 

The  chairman  then  asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  to  act  upon 
the  article. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  this  article  as  it  stood,  in  reference  to  public  contracts.  Where 
(iovemments  were  making  contracts  of  a  public  character  it  was, 
of  course,  of  great  importance  to  the  nationals  of  the  country 
making  the  contracts  to  have  it  given  publicity.  Of  course,  when 
it  came  to  the  nationals  of  other  countries,  which  did  not  have  to 
stand  the  burden  of  the  contract  made  by  the  home  government,  or 
of  other  Governments,  those  same  rensons  did  not  apply. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  represented  on  the  committee 
were  not  endeavoring  to  help  themselves,  but  to  aid  China,  and  that 
C*hina  had  no  laws  at  present  to  give  publicity  to  this  class  of  con- 
tracts, he  realized  that  an  agreement  by  the  committee  to  give  pub- 
licity might  be  of  great  help  to  China.  As  to  giving  publicity  to 
these  public  contracts  along  that  line,  he  was  heartily  in  accord, 
and  therefore  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  proposal  as  it  stood. 

The  only  thinjj  that  he  had  in  mind — and  he  still  had  it  in  mind — 
was  that  when  it  came  to  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  world,  or  of  a 
country,  where  it  was  along  legitimate  lines,  where  governments 
were  not  directly  involved,  and  the  rights  of  all  the  people  or 
nationals  of  the  country  were  not  involved,  efforts  to  put  restric- 
tions on  trade  undoubtedly  slowed  the  commerce  of  the  world  and 
the  opportunity  for  development,  and  he  would  regret  to  see  any- 
thing of  that  kind  happen  m  China. 

He  thought  that  one  of  the  difficulties  that  China  was  resting 
under  to-day  was  the  restriction  on  Chinese  trade,  such  as  some  of 
its  internal  taxes,  like  likin.  He  thought  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
great  progress  of  the  United  States  of  America  had  been  that  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  there  were  no  govern- 
mental  restrictions  on  trade,  and,  when  the  committee  was  dealing 
with  China,  it  should  be  careful  not  to  attempt  to  make  restrictions 
of  any  kind  that  would  prevent  the  future  development  of  trade 
throughout  the  great  Republic  of  China. 

But  as  the  resolution  now  stood,  it  did  not  seem  on  its  face  to 
affect  anything  but  governmental  contracts,  and  therefore  he  had  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  was  ready  to  act  on 
the  articles.  The  delegations  being  polled,  each  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  the  chairman  announced  that  Article  II  had  been  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  chairman  then  read  Article  III,  as  follows: 

*'The  Chinese  Government  undertakes  to  notify  promptly  in  the 
manner  laid  down  in  this  agreement  every  Treaty  Agreement  or 
Contract  of  the  character  indicate<l  herein  which  has  l>een  or  mav 
hereafter  be  concluded  by  that  Government  or  by  any  IxK*al  Au- 
thority in  China  with  any  foreign  Power  or  the  nationals  of  any 
foreign  Power  whether  partv  to  this  Agreement  or  not,  so  far  as  the 
information  is  in  its  possession." 

The  chairman  asked  whether  China  accepted  this. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  it  was  quite  acceptable  to  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion; he  wished  to  suggest  a  purely  veroal  change.     Instead  of  -  un- 
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dertakes  to  notify  promptly  in  the  manner  laid  down  "  he  suggested 
the  words  "  agrees  to  notify  in  the  conditions  laid  down." 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to  that  amend- 
ment, and  added  that  he  heard  none  expre^ed. 

The  other  delegations  being  polled,  each  assented,  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  Article  III  had  been  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  then  read  Article  IV,  as  follows : 

"  The  Governments  of  Powers  having  treaty  relations  with  China* 
which  are  not  represented  at  the  present  Conference,  shall  be  invited 
to  adhere  to  this  agreement. 

"  The  United  States  Government,  as  convener  of  the  Conference, 
undertakes  to  communicate  this  agreement  to  the  Governments  of 
the  said  Powers,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  adherence  thereto  as 
soon  as  possible." 

The  delegations,  being  polled,  each  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  chairman  announced  that  Article  IV  was  unanimously  adopted. 
•  The  chairman  then  said  that  Mr.  Root's  separate  resolution  could 
be  taken  up  and  read  it.  as  follows : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  signatory  Powers  will  not  support  any  agree- 
ments by  their  respective  nationals  with  each  other  designed  to  create 
spheres  of  influence  or  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  mutually  ex- 
clusive opportunities  in  designated  parts  of  Chinese  territory." 

He  asked  whether  there  were  any  objections  to  that. 

Baron  Shidehara  asked  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution  just 
i^ead  was  not  already  covered  by  the  open-door  resolution. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  distinction — if  he  might  answer  Baron 
Shidehara's  question,  subject  to  any  correction  by  the  mover  of  the 
resohition — was  that  it  related  not  to  agreements  by  Governments, 
but  to  agreements- between  nationals  and  the  support  of  such  agree- 
ments by  (iovernments. 

It  might  well  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  spirit,  indeed  it  was 
within  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  resolutions  already  adopted,  but 
it  involved  a  definite  statement  of  a  particular  matter  which  was  to 
bind  the  consciences  of  the  Governments. 

Mr.  Root  stated  that  he  thought  the  clause  now  before  the  com- 
mittee covered  a  ground  that  was  not  covered  by  the  open-door  reso- 
lution already  adopted.  That  resolution  contained  an  agreement  of 
the  powers  (a)  not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seeking 
any  arrangement  which  might  purport  to  establish  in  favor  of  their 
interests  any  general  superiority  of  rights  with  respect  to  commercial 
or  economic  development  in  any  designated  region:  (6)  not  to  seek 
or  support  their  nationals  in  seeking  any  such  monopoly  or  pref- 
erence which  would  deprive  other  nationals  of  the  right  of  under- 
taking any  legitimate  trade  or  industry  in  China.  The  present  reso- 
lution provided  that  the  signatory  powers  would  not  support  any 
agreements  by  their  nationals  with  each  other  designed  to  create 
spheres  of  influence  or  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  exclusive 
opportunities  in  designated  parts  of  Chinese  territory.  Mr.  Koot 
declared  that  it  was  virtually  aimed  at  the  kind  of  proceeding  which 
was  illustrated  by  the  rules  of  law  against  a^rreements  between  bid- 
der<  at  public  auctions.  If  he  were  to  agree  with  Mr.  X.  that  Mr.  X. 
would  not  bid  and  that  he  (Mr.  Root)  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
bid  upon  lots  A,  B,  and  C,  and  would  not  bid  on  lots  D,  E,  and  F 
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while  Mr.  X.  should  have  the  opportunity  to  bid  on  those  lots  free 
from  Mr.  Boot's  competition,  that  would  be  obnoxious  and  would  be 
a  procedure  denounced  by  the  laws  certainly  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and,  he  presumed,  of  civilized  countries  generally. 

Mr.  Root  added  that  the  resolution  now  before  the  committee  was 
<»lled  forth  by  consideration  of  the  agreement  between  bankers  in 
1898.  At  that  time  British  and  Oerman  bankers  made  an  agree- 
ment— following  principles  and  practices  from  which  great  advance 
has  now  been  maae — to  a  practice  indicated  in  the  agreement  which 
he  read  as  follows:  ^^  *  *  *  it  is  desirable  for  the  British  and 
German  Grovemments  to  agree  about  the  spheres  of  interest  of  the 
two  countries  regarding  railways  constructed  in  China,  and  to  mutu- 
ally support  the  interest  of  either  country." 

Mr.  Boot  interrupted  his  reading  to  say  that  this  was  the  point, 
and  continued  reading,  as  follows: 

"1,  British  sphere  of  interest,  viz: 

"  The  Yangtze  Valley  subject  to  the  connection  of  the  Shantung 
lines  to  the  Yangtze  at  Chinkiang;  the  Provinces  south  of  the 
Yangtze;  the  Province  of  Shansi,  with  connection  to  the  Peking- 
Hankow  lines  at  a  point  south  of  Chengting  and  a  connecting  line 
to  the  Yangtze  Valley,  crossing  the  Hoangho  Valley. 

"  2.  German  sphere  of  interest,  viz : 

"Tlie  Province  of  Shantung  and  the  Hoangho  Valley  with  connec- 
tion to  the  Yangtze  at  Chinkiang  or  Nanking.  The  Hoangho  Valley 
is  understood  to  be  subject  to  the  connecting  lines  in  Shansi  forming 
pmrt  of  the  British  sphere  of  interest,  and  to  the  connecting  line  to 
the  Yangtze  Valley,  also  belonging  to  the  said  sphere  of  interest." 

That  ^d  of  a^eement,  Mr.  Root  said,  dealt  with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  people  in  the  agreement  itself;  and  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  no  two  groups  of  bankers  ought  to  be  able  to  commit  their 
Governments  m  that  way,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  that 
they  could  not. 

That  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  excluding  outsiders.  Thov 
might  make  an  agreement,  one  partv  excluding  itself  from  such  a 
territory  and  the  other  excluding  itself  from  such  another  territory ; 
and  if  they  could  do  that,  and  have  the  support  of  governments,  all 
this  business  the  committee  was  doing  would  go  to  pieces.  That  was 
the  way  spheres  of  interest  were  created.  If  the  committee  wanted 
to  stop  it,  it  should  give  notice  to  bankers  and  whatnot  that  thev 
would  not  have  the  support  of  Governments  in  parceling  out  oppor- 
tunities between  themselves ;  which  was  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  exclusion  of  outsiders. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that  he  thought  Article  I  of  the  agreement 
on  the  open  door  was  sufficient  to  forbid  Government  support  of 
agreements  entered  into  by  individuals  or  groups  with  the  design 
to  create  spheres  of  influence ;  that  the  words  ^'  any  arrangement " 
covered  the  point. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  it  was  evidently  a  question  of  some  nicety, 
but  he  would  point  out,  merely  as  a  practical  suggestion  to  his  col- 
leagues, that,  as  the  worst  that  had  been  alleged  against  this  resolu- 
tion was  that  it  repeated  what  had  already  been  said,  and  as  no  other 
criticisms  were  brought  against  it,  he  would  think  that,  without 
doing  any  damage,  either  to  this  particular  treaty  or  to  any  of  the 
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work  of  the  conference  in  general,  the  committee  might  accept  Mr. 
Boot's  resolution  as  it  stood. 

The  chairman  inquired  if  the  committee  were  ready  to  act  upon 
this  resolution,  and  declai-ed  that  the  United  States  of  America 
assented. 

The  other  delegations  all  assented  in  turn,  and  the  chairman  de- 
clared the  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

The  resolutions  as  finally  adopted  read  as  follows : 

"The  Powers  represented  in  this  Conference,  considering  it  de- 
sirable that  there  should  hereafter  be  full  publicity  with  respect  to 
all  matters  affecting  the  political  and  other  international  obligations 
of  China  and  of  the  several  Powers  in  relation  to  China,  are  agreed 
as  follows: 

"I.  The  several  Powers  other  than  China  will  at  their  earliest 
convenience  file  with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  Conference  for 
transmission  to  the  participating  Powers,  a  list  of  all  treaties,  con- 
ventions, exchange  of  notes,  or  other  international  agreements  which 
they  may  have  with  China,  or  with  any  other  Power  or  Powers  in 
relation  to  China,  which  they  deem  to  be  still  in  force  and  upon  which 
they  may  desire  to  rely.  In  each  case,  citations  will  be  given  to  any 
official  or  other  publication  in  which  an  authoritative  text  of  the 
documents  may  be  found.  In  any  case  in  which  the  document  may 
not  have  been  published,  a  copy  of  the  text  (in  its  original  language 
or  languages)  will  be  filed  with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

"  Every  Treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the  character 
described  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the 
Governments  concerned  within  sixty  (60)  days  of  its  conclusdcm  to 
the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  adherents  to  this  a^eemeiit. 

"II.  The  several  Powers  other  than  China  will  file  with  the  Secre- 
tariat General  of  the  Conference  at  their  earliest  convenience  for 
transmission  to  the  participating  Powers  a  list,  as  nearly  complete 
as  may  be  possible,  of  all  those  contracts  between  their  nationals* 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chinese  Government  or  any  of  its  adminis- 
trative subdivisions  or  local  authorities,  of  the  other  part,  which 
involve  any  concession,  franchise,  option  or  preference  with  resjject 
to  railway  construction,  mining,  forestry,  navigation,  river  conserv- 
ancy, harbor  works,  reclamation,  electrical  communications,  or  other 
I>ublic  works  or  public  services,  or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  which  involve  a  lien  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or 
properties  of  the  Chinese  Government  or  of  any  of  its  administra- 
tive subdivisions.  There  shall  be,  in  the  case  of  each  document  so 
listed,  either  a  citation  to  a  published  text,  or  a  copy  of  the  text 
itself. 

"  Every  contract  of  the  public  character  described  which  may  be 
concluded  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the  Governments  concerned 
within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  receipt  of  information  of  its  con- 
clusion to  the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  adherents  to  thi.*? 
agreement. 

"III.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  notify  in  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  this  agreement  every  treaty  agreement  or  contract  of 
the  character  indicated  herein  -which  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
concluded  by  that  Government  or  by  any  local  authority  in  China 
with  any  foreign  Power  or  the  nationals  of  any  foreign  Power 
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whether  party  to  this  agreement  or  not,  so  far  as  the  information 
is  in  its  possession. 

"IV.  The  (jovernments  of  Powers  having  treaty  relations  with 
China,  which  are  not  represented  at  the  present  Conference,  shall 
be  invited  to  adhere  to  this  agreement. 

"  The  United  States  Government,  as  convener  of  the  Conference, 
undertakes  to  communicate  this  agreement  to  the  (irovernments  of 
the  said  Powers,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  adherence  tliereto  as 
soon  as  possible." 

ADDITIONAL  REHOI^l  TION  MOVED  BT  MR.  ROOT. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Signatory  Powers  will  not  support  any  agree- 
ments by  their  resi)ective  nationals  with  each  other  designed  to 
create  Spheres  of  Influence  or  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
clusive opportunities  in  designated  parts  of  Chinese  territory." 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Jan*uary  23,  1922,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m. 


TWENTY-FOUBTH  MEETING— MONDAY,  JANTTABY  23,  1922,  11  A.  M. 

PRESENT. 

Visited  States. — Mr.  Huirhes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator 
Vmlerwood.  Acompanietl  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr. 
Poole. 

tielgiurti. — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee, 
Mr.  le  Tellier,  Mr.  Tilmont. 

Britijih  EvipUf. — Mr.  Balfour.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sij-  Kol)ert 
Horden  (for  Canada).  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John 
Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied 
by  Sir  Maurice  Ilankey,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai.  Sir  H.  Llewellyn 
S'mith. 

Chhui  — Mr.  K(K>,  Mr.  Sze,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr.  Ilawk- 
ling  Yen,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  Kck),  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau. 

Frame. — Mr.  fTu>stM'and.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kanunerer,  Mr. 
Touzet,  Mr.  Ponsot.  Mr.  (larnier. 

Italy, — Senator  Sclmnzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Manpiis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Mr.  Shidehara,  Mr.  Ilanihara.  Ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Matsudaira,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada. 

l^ovtxioal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconccll(;>. 

Th4'  Netherlands. — .lonkhecr  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Staikenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat 
Angelino. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  ilr.  Cnsson,  ilr.  Paul,  and  Mr. 
()slK)rne.    Mr.  Camerlvnck,  interpreter. 

1.  The  twenty-fourth  mating  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  F'ar 
Eaj^tern  Questions  met  on  Monday,  January  :i3,  15>-J-2,  at  11  a.  m.,  in 
the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Building. 

"2,.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood :  for  Belgium,  Baron  <le 
Cartier;  lor  the  British  P^mpire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Au(*kland  (leddos. 
Sir  RoWrt  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Peane  (for  Australia), 
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work  of  the  conference  in  general,  the  committee  might  accept  Mr. 
Root^s  resolution  as  it  stood. 

The  chairman  inquired  if  the  committee  were  ready  to  act  upon 
this  resolution,  and  declared  that  the  United  States  of  America 
assented. 

The  other  delegations  all  assented  in  turn,  and  the  chairman  de- 
clared the  resolution  unanimously  adopted. 

The  resolutions  as  finally  adopted  read  as  follows : 

"The  Powers  represented  in  this  Conference,  considering  it  de- 
sirable that  there  should  hereafter  be  full  publicity  with  respect  to 
all  matters  affecting  the  political  and  other  international  obligations 
of  China  and  of  the  several  Powers  in  relation  to  China,  are  agreed 
as  follows: 

"I.  The  several  Powers  other  than  China  will  at  their  earliest 
convenience  file  with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  Conference  for 
transmission  to  the  participating  Powers,  a  list  of  all  treaties,  con- 
ventions, exchange  of  notes,  or  other  international  agreements  which 
they  may  have  with  China,  or  with  any  other  Power  or  Powers  in 
relation  to  China,  which  they  deem  to  be  still  in  force  and  upon  which 
they  may  desire  to  relj\  In  each  case,  citations  will  be  given  to  any 
official  or  other  publication  in  which  an  authoritative  text  of  the 
documents  may  be  found.  In  any  case  in  which  the  document  may 
not  have  been  published,  a  copy  of  the  text  (in  its  original  langua^ 
or  languages)  will  be  filed  with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

"  Every  Treaty  or  other  international  agreement  of  the  character 
described  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the 
Governments  concerned  within  sixty  (60)  days  of  its  conclusion  to 
the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  adherents  to  this  agreement 

"  II.  The  several  Powers  other  than  China  will  file  with  the  Secre- 
tariat General  of  the  Conference  at  their  earliest  convenience  for 
transmission  to  the  participating  Powers  a  list,  as  nearly  complete 
as  may  be  possible,  of  all  those  contracts  between  their  nationals, 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chinese  Government  or  any  of  its  adminis- 
trative subdivisions  or  local  authorities,  of  the  other  part,  which 
involve  any  concession,  franchise,  option  or  preference  with  respect 
to  railway  construction,  mining,  forestry,  navigation,  river  conserv- 
ancy, harbor  works,  reclamation,  electrical  communications,  or  other 
public  works  or  public  services,  or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  which  involve  a  lien  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or 
properties  of  the  Chinese  Government  or  of  any  of  its  administra- 
tive subdivisions.  There  shall  be,  in  the  case  of  each  document  so 
listed,  either  a  citation  to  a  published  text,  or  a  copy  of  the  text 
itself. 

"  Every  contract  of  the  public  character  described  which  may  he 
concluded  hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the  Governments  concemetl 
within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  receipt  of  information  of  its  con- 
clusion to  the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  adherents  to  thi'' 
agreement. 

"  III.  The  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  notify  in  the  condition; 
laid  down  in  this  agreement  every  treaty  agreement  or  con( 
the  character  indicated  herein  which  has  been  or  may  hei 
concluded  by  that  Government  or  by  any  local  authorii 
with  any  foreign  Power  or  the  nationals  of  any  foi 
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and  mind,  after  a  career  of  the  greatest  usefulness  amidst  the  re- 
spect, admiration  and  affection  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 

A  little  over  60  years  had  passed  since,  as  a  youth  just  out  ef  the 
university,  Lord  Bryce  had  pulished  his  work  on  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire;  and  only  last  year  he  had  published  a  great  work,  the 
fruits  of  immense  labor  and  research,  •  upon  Modern  Democracy. 
Until  his  death  he  had  been  actually  engaged,  at  84  years  of  age,  m 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  work,  upon  the  life  and  times  of  Justinian. 

Mr.  Koot  thought  that  Lord  Bryce  brought  to  bear  most  unusual 
qualities  upon  the  most  serious  and  difficult  problem  of  the  time — 
the  problem  with  which  this  committee  themselves  were  dealing. 
He  had  great  learning,  wide  and  varied  experience,  the  intellectual 
penetration  for  which  his  people,  the  people  of  Scotland,  had  always 
been  distinguished,  infinite  capacity  for  taking  trouble,  and  a 
genuine,  sympathetic  interest  with  all  people  everywhere  in  the 
world  who  were  trying  to  secure  better  conditions  through  govern- 
ment. Thus  he  came  to  have  the  best  understanding  of  the  different 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  among  the  peoples  of  different  coun- 
tries of  any  man  whom  Mr.  Koot  had  ever  met.  He  did  not  simply 
expect  that  friendship  should  be  made  and  friendly  intercourse  car- 
ried on  with  the  people  of  other  countries,  through  an  acceptance  of 
the  mode  of  thought  and  feeling  of  his  own  native  country,  but  he 
studied,  sympathetically,  the  traditions,  the  customs,  the  necessary 
postulates  or  other  civilizations  and  other  lands  and  other  experi- 
ences, so  that  his  sympathy  with  the  modes  of  thought,  the  feelings, 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  other  countries  made  really  friendly 
intercourse  between  him  and  them  possible.  It  was  that  which  en- 
abled him  to  write  the  very  great  book  upon  The  American  Com- 
monwealth to  which  the  chairman  had  reierred.  Lord  Bryce  went 
himself,  personally,  all  over  the  world,  to  try  to  get  correct  ideas 
about  other  peoples,  to  get  a  correct  judgment ;  he  talked  with  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men  in  all  countries  in  order  to  get  a  right  under- 
standing; he  had  the  deepest  sympathy  with  all  or  the  troubles  and 
struggles  of  all  of  the  people  in  the  countries  where  he  went ;  and  he 
had,  beyond  all  other  men  of  their  time,  or  at  any  time,  ^tr.  Root 
ventured  to  say,  illustrated  the  true  process  of  true  international 
friendship.  Lord  Bryce  had  built  his  life  into  the  growth  of  the 
great  community  of  nations  as  an  influence  which  would  last  long 
after  his  name  was  forgotten  and  long  after  those  present  had  all 
passed  away. 

Mr.  Jussorand  said,  that  as  he  happened  to  be,  with  his  colleague 
of  Portugal,  one  of  the  few  diplomats  accredited  to  the  United 
States  who  had  the  honor  of  having  Lord  Bryce  as  a  colleague,  he 
wished  to  say  how  sincerely  he  concurred  in  the  very  able  words 
which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Boot. 

It  was  his  privilege  to  know  Lord  Bryce  many  years;  it  was 
indeed  an  education  to  know  him.  His  Imowledge  was  universal. 
Mr.  Jusserand  remembered  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  he  asked 
Lord  Bryce  whether  he  had  subscribed.  His  reply  was  '•WhatV 
the  use? "  "That  is  true,"  Mr.  Jusserand  said,  "for  you.  since  you 
are  sure  to  know  practically  all  there  is  in  if 
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words  "  or  a  financial  obligation  on  the  part  of  that  Government  or 
of  the  provinces  exceeding  $1,000,000  silver/'  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  rather  outside  the  general  policy  which  the  paragraph  was  in- 
tended to  carry  out.  There  was  here  no  question  of  monc^poly :  there 
were  no  questions,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  of  undue  preference.  If 
these  words  were  retained  a  statement  would  be  required,  through 
international  machinery,  of  a  contract  made  by  either  the  central 
government  or  the  provincial  governments,  for  the  building  of  an 
office,  for  example,  or  for  transactions  of  that  character.  He  hardly 
thought  that  they  came  within  the  general  policy  of  this  article: 
and  he  had  thought,  therefore,  that  if  they  were  not  necessary,  it 
would  lighten  the  clause  and  lighten  the  the  obligations  which  the 
clause  imposed  upon  all  contracting  powers,  if  the  words  in  question 
were  omitted.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance,  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  omission  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  improvement. 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  objection  to  this  amendment. 
The  significant  feature  was  the  breadth  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  article.  Independently  of  the  clause  which  Mr.  Balfour  pro- 
posed to  strike  out,  the  article  covered  any  concession,  franchise, 
option,  or  preference  with  respect  to  railway  constructions,  mining, 
forestry,  navigation,  river  conservancy,  harbor  works,  reclamation, 
electrical  communications,  or  other  public  works  or  public  services, 
or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  or  which  involved  either  a 
lien  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or  properties  of  the  Chinese 
Central  Government  or  of  the  several  Provinces. 

That  seemed  to  cover  every  category  of  transaction  in  respect  to 
which  this  method  of  publicity  should  l>e  followed.  If  that  w^as  so, 
then  this  additional  clause  to  which  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment  re- 
lated would  have  a  scope  which  would  bring  in  other  undertakings, 
not  defined  in  any  way  except  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  a  certain  amount  of  money,  would  l)e  involved.  Of 
course,  that  might  be  taken  to  include  various  descriptions  of  under- 
takings not  within  the  policy  of  the  article. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  American  delegation  had  no  objection 
to  this  amendment,  but  he  would  ask  the  other  delegations  to  express 
their  views. 

The  delegations,  being  polled,  each  assented,  and  the  chairman 
said  that  the  words  "or  a  financial  obligation  on  tfie  part  of  that 
Government  ornt  the  Provinces  exceeding  $1,000,000  silver"  wouUl 
be  struck  out. 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  Koo  suggested  other  amendments,  which  were  merely  verbal, 
as  follows:  In  line  6,  after  subdivisions,  the  words  **or  local  authori- 
ties" should  l>e  inserted.  In  the  fifth  line  from  the  end  in  place  of 
the  words  "  or  of  the  several  Provinces ''  the  words  *'  or  any  of  it< 
administrative  subdivisions  "  should  be  inserted :  also  that  the  wonl 
"central,"  after  "Chinese"  and  before  "Government,''  should  be 
omitted. 

The  chairman  called  for  a  vote  on  each  of  these  amendments  sepa- 
rately, and  thei*e  being  no  dissent,  announced  that  all  of  the:n  were 
adopted. 
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Baron  ile  Cartier  inquired  if  the  words  "on  which  their  respec- 
tive (tovernnients  propose  to  rely,"  that  he  had  objected  to  previ- 
ously, had  been  struck  out. 

The  chairman  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  said  that,  if  there 
were  no  other  amendments  the  article  would  be  presented  in  the 
followinir  form : 

"  IL  The  several  powers  other  than  China  will  file  with  the  sec- 
retariat {jeneral  of  the  conference  at  their  earliest  convenience  for 
transmission  to  the  participating  powers  a  list,  as  nearly  complete  as 
may  be  possible,  of  all  those  contracts  between  their  nationals,  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  Chinese  Government  or  any  of  its  administrative 
subdivisions  or  local  authorities,  of  the  other  part,  which  involve  any 
concession,  franchise,  option,  or  preference  with  resjiect  to  railway 
construction,  mining,  forestry,  navigation,  river  conservancy,  harbor 
works,  reclamation,  electrical  communications,  or  other  public  works 
or  public  services,  or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  on  which 
involve  a  lien  upon  any  of  the  public  revenues  or  properties  of  the 
Chinese  (iovernment  or  any  of  its  administrative  subdivisions. 
There  shall  be,  in  the  case  of  each  document  so  listed,  either  a  cita- 
tion to  a  published  text  or  a  copy  of  the  text  itself. 

"  Every  contract  of  the  character  described  which  may  be  con- 
cluded hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the  Governments  concerned 
within  60  days  of  its  conclusion  to  the  powers  who  are  signatories  of 
or  adherents  to  this  agreement." 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  remarked  that  the  obligation  to 
notify  to  the  powers  signatory  to  this  agreement,  all  contracts  made 
by  their  nationals  within  60  days  after  the  conclusion  thereof,  might 
in  practice  raise  some  difficulties. 

This  obligation,  as  mentioned  in  Article  I  of  the  draft  resolution, 
seemed  to  him  quite  sensible,  because  in  that  case  treaties  or  other 
international  agreements  were  referred  to,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  known  to  the  Governments  concerned,  whereas  in  the  other  case 
contracts  might  be  concluded  by  foreign  merchants  in  distant 
Provinces  of  China,  and  the  (governments  concerned  might  not  he 
cognizant  of  these  contracts  in  time  to  permit  them  to  notify  within 
60  days  to  other  powers  as  mentioned  in  the  draft  resolution. 
Jonkheer  Beelaerts  would  not  suggest  a  definite  space  of  time,  but 
wanted  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  possibilitiy  of  60  days  not 
being  sufficient  in  which  to  give  proper  notification.  Furthermore, 
Jonkheer  Beelaerts  pointed  to  the  difference  between  the  first  and  the 
second  paragraphs  of  Article  II.  In  the  first  paragraph  the  powers 
agreed  to  commurticate,  at  their  earliest  convenience  and  as  nearly 
complete  as  might  be  possible,  a  list  of  existing  contracts.  In  the 
second  paragraph  the  powers  would  agree  to  notify  every  contract 
of  the  character  described.  This  seemed  to  be  an  agreement  that 
was  going  bevond  the  limits  of  what  the  Governments  could  under- 
take. The  Netherlands  Government,  at  least,  could  not  force  its 
nationals  to  disclose  the  features  of  contracts  concluded  by  them  and 
certainly  not  to  do  so  immediately. 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  would  not  at  present  suggest  a  specific  amend- 
ment, but  desired  only  to  bring  up  the  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 
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Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  this  reso- 
lution; but  in  reference  to  this  particular  paragraph  he  wished  to 
say  a  word  before  it  was  consummated. 

He  was  in  hearty  accord  with  the  proposal  that  publicity  should 
be  given  to  those  things  to  which  publicity  ought  to  be  given,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  lair  dealing  between  all  nations  in  China;  but, 
as  he  understood  trade  conditions  along  those  lines,  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  was  given  where  free  opportunity  for  trade  existed, 
and  where  it  existed  it  was  fair  for  every  merchant  and  every  trader 
to  combat  in  the  open  market  for  the  profits  and  opportunities. 

The  question  that  disturbed  him,  in  this  connection,  was  that  these 
contracts,  these  agreements,  must  be  ratified  by  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments. The  people  who  would  be  interested  in  this  question, 
when  the  matter  came  up  for  ratification,  were  going  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
the  great  merchant  class — ^the  trading  class — of  the  world.  His  ex- 
perience— and  he  had  had  experience  with  men  of  that  kind,  men 
of  high  character — had  been  that  one  of  the  last  things  they  desired 
to  divulge — not  so  much  to  the  public  as  to  their  competitors — was 
their  contracts  and  their  trade  secrets  which  were  involved  in  their 
contracts. 

The  committee  was  going  so  far  as  not  only  to  clear  up  the  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  past  in  order  that  a  fresh  start  might  be 
made,  but  also  to  require  of  the  Governments  of  the  world  that, 
whether  they  could  do  it  or  not,  they  should  make  efforts  in  good 
faith  to  carry  out  what  was  agreed  upon  in  the  committee  and  to  lay 
before  the  balance  of  the  world  all  contracts  in  reference  to  trade. 
He  meant  those  contracts  which  came  within  the  scope  of  this  very 
broad  paper,  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  some  difficulties  and  some 
objections  might  arise,  because  men  who  might  not  have  any  ulterior 
motives  whatever  might  not  want  to  show  to  the  world  the  terms 
of  their  trade  contracts.  Of  course,  he  was  not  a  trader,  and  he  knew 
nothing  about  this  himself,  but  in  the  experience  he  had  had  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  wrote  the  customs  revenue  bills  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  found  that  the  most  difficult  information  that 
ho  had  had  to  obtain,  from  men  of  character,  men  of  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, men  of  great  business  standing,  was  the  secrets  of  their  trade. 
There  might  be  nothing  in  it ;  it  might  not  cause  any  trouble.  He 
was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  committee,  but 
he  wished  to  say  that  he  thought  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  committee  should  go  this  far  and  as  to  what  effect  the  committee, 
in  reaching  this  agreement,  might  have  on  the.  great  commerce 
managers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  he  fully  agreed  with  what  Senator  Underwood 
had  just  said  about  requiring  that  publicity  be  given  trade  agree- 
ments. It  was  clear,  to  his  mind,  that  this  was  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  He  thought  the  article  was  aimed  at  a  distinct  class 
of  contracts  with  which  probably  all  the  countries  represented  had 
to  deal,  namely,  contracts  in  which,  upon  one  side,  there  was  a  gov- 
ernment officer  executing  a  trust  for  the  public.  In  regard  to  these, 
the  only  practical  method  yet  discovered  to  secure  honesty  and  fair- 
ness and  ]ust  representation  of  the  public  had  been  to  make  the  offi- 
cial acts  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  known  to  the  world. 
He  had  known  ana  followed  from  time  to  time  and  had  had  to  do 
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with  the  history  of  the  effort  to  bring  this  about  in  this  country. 
Contracts  which  could  be  made  in  secret,  without  any  exhibition  of 
the  frrounds,  were  a  little  too  much  for  official  integrity  in  any 
country,  bar  none.  The  only  way  in  which  it  had  been  possible,  in 
the  TTnited  States,  to  secure  real  fairness  in  the  allotting  of  public 
contracts,  so  that  they  would  not  go  by  favor  to  A  rather  than  H,  or 
that  they  would  not  go  to  C  by  reason  of  some  secret  and  sinister 
inducement,  had  been  to  require  that  they  be  made  public,  by  provid- 
ing that  bids  should  be  invited  upon  a  full  statement  of  what  the 
contract  proposed,  that  the  bids  should  be  opened  and  made  public, 
and  then  that  the  contract  should  be  awarded  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  bid,  it  would  be  known. 

This  was  a  matter  about  which  there  had  been  great  trouble  in 
China  and  with  which  the  Government  of  China  doubtless  would  deal 
now  by  law.  It  was  a  matter  with  which,  undoubtedly,  a  few  years 
hence,  when  the  Grovernment  of  China  had  been  consolidated  and 
stabilized,  and  had  acquired  that  control  over  all  public  affairs 
throughout  the  territory  of  China  to  which  it  would  be  entitled,  there 
would  be  law  and  force  to  cover  all  this  subject. 

What  was  being  attempted  now,  however,  was  to  help,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  development  of  government  in  China,  V)y  means  of  self- 
denying  ordinances  through  which  the  powers  represented  (m  the 
committee  tried  to  restrain  their  own  nationals  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disturbed  conditions  to  secure  preferences  and  advantages 
which  would  be  injurious  to  China  herself.  He  understood  this 
article  to  be  merely  an  indirect  way  of  making  it  certain  that  public 
contracts,  made  by  public  officers  of  whatever  kind  in  China,  would 
be  public,  and  that  there  would  be  that  check  upon  the  transaction  of 
public  business  which,  some  time  or  other,  China  would  T)rovide  for 
by  her  own  laws.  If  this  article  went  beyond  that  and  infringed 
upon  trade,  then  it  ought  to  be  scrutinized  and  ought  to  be  changed. 
If  there  was  any  doubt  about  it  being  confined  to  that  class  of  con- 
tracts which  he  had  been,  trying  to  describe,  and  if  there  was  danger 
that  it  might  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  kind  of  contracts  that  Sen- 
ator Underwood  had  described,  then  there  ought  to  be  some  change 
in  it.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  to  be  pretty  well  guarded,  pretty 
carefully  limited  to  the  class  of  public  contract^. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  the  Italian  delegation  had  given  its  full 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  "open  door"  and  accepted  Article  II 
with  the  proposed  amendments. 

He  must,  however,  make  a  few  observations.  If  it  was  their  desire 
to  attain  the  widest  publicity  for  the  agreements,  treaties,  etc,  they 
should  place  the  Governments  in  such  a  position  that  they  might  be 
able  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  article  in  question.  If  they  ren- 
dered it  practically  impossible  for  the  Governments  to  fulfill  tlie  ohli- 
gations  they  would  assume  according  to  this  artirle,  they  would  en- 
danger the  application  of  the  principle  that  they  wished  to  uphold. 

Indeed  the  difference  was  great  l)etween  the  fii-st  and  the  second 
articles.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  each  Government  knew  exactly  the 
date  at  which  a  treaty,  agreement,  etc.,  became  effective ;  in  the  second, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  case  of  private  contracts,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  various  Governments  to  he  immediately  informed  of  them. 

He  therefore  felt  constrained  to  make  a  reservation  as  to  the  for- 
mula which  had  just  l>een  proposed.     He  wouM  rather  use  some 
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sentence  like  the  following:  "  The  notification  shall  take  place  within 
sixty  (60)  days  of  the  date  when  the  contracting?  powers  shall  have 
been  informea  of  the  said  contracts." 

Mr.  Kammerer  said  that  the  observations  made  by  both  Senator 
Underwood  and  Mr.  Root  explained  the  views  of  all  the  delejjates 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  with  regard  to  private 
contracts  and  of  supplying  the  same  to  the  secretary  general  or 
whoever  might  be  selected  to  receive  it.  Senator  Root  has  insisted 
on  publicity  and  everyone  would  agree  with  him,  but  publicity  was 
already  assured  for  all  great  public  enterprises,  railways,  etc.  The 
newspapers  published  everything.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore, 
that  Article  II  was  rather  weak  and  not  at  all  indispensable.  The 
required  publicity  was  assured  by  Article  III,  and  who  would  deny 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  task  would  fall  to  China. 

He  added  that  he  would  make  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
Article  II  if  all  wanted  it,  but  he  thought  the  views  already  ex- 
pressed should  be  taken  into  consideration  and  that  he  must  agree 
with  the  Italian  and  Netherlands  delegates  in  their  position. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  wished  the  committee  could  assume 
that  contracts  of  the  sort  described  in  this  second  paragraph  were 
sure  to  be  known.  His  understanding  was  that  there  were  secret 
clauses  in  contracts  of  this  description  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  brought  to  light  and  which  indicated  the  value  of  a  full  dis- 
*  closure.  There  were  important  railway  contracts,  for  example, 
in  which,  if  he  was  correctly  informed,  there  were  clauses  which 
had  not  been  made  public,  and  which,  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  had  apparently  furnished  grounds 
for  representations.  It  was  that  sort  of  thing  which  it  was  very 
desirable  should  be  avoided  in  dealing,  as  Mr.  Root  had  explained* 
not  with  private  citizens,  but  with  the  Government  of  China  or  its 
administrative  subdivisions. 

He  quite  agreed  that  this  did  not  go  beyond  official  contracts, 
public  contracts,  on  the  part  of  China  or  its  subdivisions.  Of  course 
the  resolution  did  not  require  the  impossible.  The  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Jonkheer  van  Blokland,  approved  by  Senator  Schanzer  and 
Mr.  Kammerer,  was  a  most  important  one.  Certainly  there  should 
be  no  duty  apparently  imposed  on  any  Government  which  it  could 
not  fully  discharge.  'He  understood  that  Senator  Schanzer's  sug- 
gested amendment  was  that  the  second  paragraph  should  read  as 
follows : 

"  Every  contract  of  the  character  described  which  may  be  con- 
cluded hereafter  shall  be  notified  by  the  Governments  concerned 
within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  receipt  of  information  of  its  con- 
clusion to  the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  adherents  to  the 

agreement." 

The  chairman  aslced  if  there  was  any  objection  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

No  objection  was  made. 

The  chairman  continued  that  Mr.  Root  had  also  suggested  the 
amendment  of  this  clause  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "public'* 
before  the  word  "  character,"  so  that  it  would  read  "  Every  contract 
of  a  public  character  described,"  and  asked  if  there  was  any  objec- 
tion to  that  amendment. 
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No  objection  was  made. 

The  chairman  then  asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  to  act  upon 
the  article. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  this  article  as  it  stood,  in  reference  to  public  contracts.  Where 
(iovemments  were  making  contracts  of  a  public  character  it  was, 
of  course,  of  great  importance  to  the  nationals  of  the  country 
making  the  contracts  to  have  it  given  publicity.  Of  course,  when 
it  came  to  the  nationals  of  other  countries,  which  did  not  have  to 
stand  the  burden  of  the  contract  made  by  the  home  government,  or 
of  other  Governments,  those  same  retisons  did  not  apply. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  represented  on  the  committee 
were  not  endeavoring  to  help  themselves,  but  to  aid  China,  and  that 
C*hina  had  no  laws  at  present  to  give  publicity  to  this  class  of  con- 
tracts, he  realized  that  an  agreement  by  the  committee  to  give  pub- 
licity might  be  of  great  help  to  China.  As  to  giving  publicity  to 
these  public  contracts  along  that  line,  he  was  heartily  in  accord, 
and  therefore  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  proposal  as  it  stood. 

The  only  thing  that  he  had  in  mind — and  he  still  had  it  in  mind — 
was  that  when  it  came  to  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  world,  or  of  a 
country,  where  it  was  along  legitimate  lines,  where  governments 
were  not  directly  involved,  and  the  rights  of  all  the  people  or 
nationals  of  the  country  were  not  involved,  efforts  to  put  restric- 
tions on  trade  undoubtedly  slowed  the  commerce  of  the  world  and 
the  opportunity  for  development,  and  he  would  regret  to  see  any- 
thing of  that  kind  happen  in  China. 

He  thought  that  one  of  the  difficulties  that  China  was  resting 
under  to-day  was  the  restriction  on  Chinese  trade,  such  as  some  of 
its  internal  taxes,  like  likin.  He  thought  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
great  progress  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  had  been  that  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  there  were  no  govern- 
mental restrictions  on  trade,  and,  when  the  committee  was  dealing 
with  China,  it  should  be  careful  not  to  attempt  to  make  restrictions 
of  any  kind  that  would  prevent  the  future  development  of  trade 
throughout  the  great  Republic  of  China. 

But  as  the  resolution  now  stood,  it  did  not  seem  on  its  face  to 
affect  anything  but  governmental  contracts,  and  therefore  he  had  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  was  readv  to  act  on 
the  articles.  The  delegations  being  polled,  each  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  the  chairman  announced  that  Article  II  had  been  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  chairman  then  read  Article  III,  as  follows: 

"The  Chinese  Government  undertakes  to  notify  promptly  in  the 
manner  laid  down  in  this  agreement  every  Treaty  Agreement  or 
Contract  of  the  character  indicated  herein  which  has  lieen  or  mav 
hereafter  be  concluded  by  that  Government  or  by  any  Jax^hI  Au- 
thority in  China  with  any  foreign  Power  or  the  nationals  of  any 
foreign  Power  whether  partv  to  this  Agreement  or  not,  so  far  as  tlie 
information  is  in  its  possession." 

The  chairman  asked  whether  China  accepted  this. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  it  was  quite  accentaMe  to  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion; he  wished  to  suggest  a  purely  verbal  change.     Instead  of  •'  tm- 
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be  returned  to  the  Chinese  Government.  It  was  only  on  account  of 
present  existing  conditions  in  China  that  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  was  delated.  There  must  be  a  consideration  of  it  in  the  future 
between  the  nations  with  whom  China  had  made  treaties.  Senator 
Underwood  said  he  was  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  time  should  come  to  speak  through  their  representatives, 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  return  to  China  the  entire  control  of  her 
customs  revenues.  He  thought  he  could  say  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  that,  in  the  end,  the  spirit  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
would  prevail,  and  every  government  represented  at  the  conference 
table  would  be  only  too  glad  when  the  time  came  to  recognize  the 
sovereign  rights  of  China  in  this  way.  It  seemed  to  him,  however, 
that  the  matter  having  been  temporarily  concluded,  while  the  other 
matters  referred  to,  as  he  understood  them,  were  of  a  nature  that 
rests  between  governments,  there  could  be  no  end  to  their  labors  if 
they  should  go  mto  everv  separate  contract,  or  into  a  number  of  them, 
except  where  they  might  involve  the  principle  already  laid  dowu. 
concerning  the  sovereignty  of  China  or  her  territorial  integrity. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  made  this  statement  because  he 
had  the  utmost  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  people,  and  had  the 
desire  to  help  them  on  to  the  place  that  he  felt  sure  they  could 
achieve  for  themselves  in  time;  i.  e.,  the  rturn  of  a  stable  parlia- 
mentary government,  controlling  their  own  affairs  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.  He  thought  the  time  had  come,  within  reason- 
able limitations,  when  this  conference  ought  to  approach  its  end. 
He  felt  they  ought  to  work  toward  a  conclusion.  The  work  of  the 
conference  had  been  a  great  work.  It  had  accomplished  great  re- 
sults for  the  world,  and,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  most  unwise  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  great  things  that  had  already  been  accom- 
plished by  this  congress  of  nations,  through  a  beclouding  of  the 
public  mind  of  the  world  by  a  discussion  of  an  infinite  number  of 
small  details.  Therefore,  although,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
did  not  control  these  matters,  he  hoped  that  he  could  expect  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government  their  aid  in  facili- 
tating an  early  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  in  view  of  the  observations  just  made,  he 
wished  to  assure  the  chairman  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  minds  of  the  Chinese  delegates  than  to  insist  on  a  discussion 
of  anything  brought  up  by  the  Chinese  delegation.  He  had  named 
paragraphs  6  ana  7  because  the  chairman  nad  been  good  enough 
to  propose  that  such  subjects  as  the  Chinese  delegation  wished  to 
have  discussed,  be  brought  up,  and  because,  as  he  understood  it,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  10  principles  had  been  accepted  as  a  basis  of 
discussion.  If,  however,  the  committee  felt  that  any  point  was  not 
a  fitting  subject  for  discussion,  the  Chinese  delegation  was  glad  to 
accept  this  view.  He  wished  to  say  again  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  examining  every  commitment  and  attemptins: 
to  reconcile  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  committee.  He  simply  wished  that  some  machinery  \^ 
established  to  prevent  conflicts  and  to  settle  controversies  which  the 
various  (xovernments  might  not  be  able  to  settle  between  them  by 
means  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Koo  ad(le<l  that  as  regarded  the  tariff,  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion greatly  appreciated  the  spirit  in  which  Senator  Underwo<»«l 
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The  chairman  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  put  the  slightest  ob- 
struction in  the  way  of  any  reasonable  request  or  to  prevent  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  discussion.  He  desired,  however,  to  point 
out  that  the  committee  could  not  proceed  with  the  discussion  of 
paragraph  6  unless  the  particular  commitments  to  which  it  referred 
were  known.  He  spoke  merely  in  the  interest  of  precision  and  to 
aid  the  progress  of  the  committee^s  work. 

He  believed  that  paragraph  6  assumed  that  the  commitments  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  were  valid  commitments,  because  it 
assumed  that  they  were  to  continue  at  least  for  a  fixed  term.  It  was 
assumed  in  paragraph  6,  he  thought,  that  they  were  commitments 
which,  apart  from  the  question  of  time  limit,  China  did  not  desire 
to  challenge. 

Since  that  was  so  and  since  these  commitments  existed  apparently 
between  at  least  two  parties,  of  which  China  was  one,  and  were  not 
otherwise  challenged  under  this  paragraph,  the  question  would  neces- 
sarily be  between  China  and  the  other  power  or  powers  concerned 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  time  limit  or  not.  If  the  agreement 
did  not  provide  for  one,  the  question  might  easily  involve  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  actuallv  existing,  valid  agreement. 

He  had  to  confess  that  lie  did  not  see  how  the  committee  was  to 
make  any  progress  on  such  a  matter  unless  the  attending  conditions 
were  brought  up,  the  parties  known,  and  the  nature  of  the  commit- 
ments stated.  The  committee  would  then  be  able  to  judge  it  was  a 
matter  which  could  or  could  not  properlj'^  be  taken  up  at  this  con- 
ference. 

Senator  Underwood  said  he  thought  that  China  should  have  every 
opportunity  at  the  conference  table.  He  was  sure  that  no  country  in 
the  world  felt  more  sympathy,  or  had  a  greater  desire  to  help  the 
people  of  China  than  the  United  States.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  it  had  declared  in  favor  of  the  sovereignty 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  China.  The  eight  nations  sitting  at 
the  council  table  with  China  have  given  to  her  a  Magna  Charta  for 
all  the  future ;  that  her  sovereignty  should  not  be  jeopardized  nor  her 
territorial  intejjrity  invaded. 

He  said  it  did  not  seem  to  him  consistent  with  such  a  declaration 
that,  where  questions  were  involved  concerning  the  contracts  of  a 
sovereign  government  and  her  territorial  integrity  or  where  her 
sovereignty  itself  was  not  involved,  this  conference  shouhl  be  asked 
to  pass  on  such  matters.  As  a  sovereign  government,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  China  to  settle  her  own  contracts; 
and  if  the  contracts  of  China  with  other  nations,  in  the  ordinarv 
acceptation  of  the  term,  were  to  be  referred  to  some  international 
l)ody  for  determination  as  to  their  legality  or  their  terminal  facilities, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  sovereignty  of  China  would  be  invaded 
by  the  committee. 

He  realized,  of  course,  that  there  was  one  question  growing  out 
of  treaty  rights,  and  that  there  might  be  othei-s,  as  to  which  China 
had  a  right  to  ask  for  final  determination.  Sixty  odd  years  Wfore, 
she  had  yielded  her  rights  to  control  her  customs  revenues.  That  in- 
volved the  question  of  sovereignty.  Thev  had  reached  a  temporary 
agreement  in  the  matter,  and  when  the  subcommittee  had  reported  to 
this  committee  its  conclusion,  the  hope  was  stated  that  at  a  future  day 
the  entire  sovereign  control  of  the  customs  revenuei  of  China  would 
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be  returned  to  the  Chinese  Government.  It  was  only  on  account  of 
present  existing  conditions  in  China  that  the  consideration  of  this 
matter  was  delayed.  There  must  be  a  consideration  of  it  in  the  future 
between  the  nations  with  whom  China  had  made  treaties.  Senator 
Underwood  said  he  was  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  time  should  come  to  speak  through  their  representatives, 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  return  to  China  the  entire  control  of  her 
customs  revenues.  He  thought  he  could  say  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  that,  in  the  end,  the  spirit  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
would  prevail,  and  every  government  represented  at  the  conference 
table  would  be  only  too  glad  when  the  time  came  to  recognize  the 
sovereign  rights  of  China  in  this  way.  It  seemed  to  him,  however, 
that  the  matter  having  been  temporarily  concluded,  while  the  other 
matters  referred  to,  as  he  understood  them,  were  of  a  nature  that 
rests  between  governments,  there  could  be  no  end  to  their  labors  if 
they  should  go  into  everv  separate  contract,  or  into  a  number  of  them, 
except  where  they  might  involve  the  principle  already  laid  down, 
concerning  the  sovereignty  of  China  or  her  territorial  integrity. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  made  this  statement  because  he 
had  the  utmost  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  people,  and  had  the 
desire  to  help  them  on  to  the  place  that  he  felt  sure  they  could 
achieve  for  themselves  in  time;  i.  e.,  the  rturn  of  a  stable  parlia- 
mentary government,  controlling  their  own  affairs  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.  He  thought  the  time  had  come,  within  reason- 
able limitations,  when  this  conference  ought  to  approach  its  end. 
He  felt  they  ought  to  work  toward  a  conclusion.  The  work  of  the 
conference  had  been  a  great  work.  It  had  accomplished  great  re- 
sults for  the  world,  and,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  most  unwise  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  great  things  that  had  already  been  accom- 
plished by  this  congress  of  nations,  through  a  beclouding  of  the 
public  mind  of  the  world  by  a  discussion  of  an  infinite  number  of 
small  details.  Therefore,  although,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
did  not  control  these  matters,  he  hoped  that  he  could  expect  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government  their  aid  in  facili- 
tating an  early  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  in  view  of  the  observations  just  made,  he 
wished  to  assure  the  chairman  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  minds  of  the  Chinese  delegates  than  to  insist  on  a  discussion 
of  anything  brought  up  by  the  Chinese  delegation.  He  had  named 
paragraphs  6  ana  7  because  the  chairman  nad  been  good  enough 
to  propose  that  such  subjects  as  the  Chinese  delegation  wished  to 
have  discussed,  be  brought  up,  and  because,  as  he  understood  it,  the 
whole  subject  of  the  10  principles  had  been  accepted  as  a  basis  of 
discussion.  If,  however,  the  committee  felt  that  any  point  was  not 
a  fitting  subject  for  discussion,  the  Chinese  delegation  was  glad  to 
accept  this  view.  He  wished  to  say  again  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  examining  every  commitment  and  attemptint; 
to  reconcile  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  committee.  He  simply  wished  that  some  machinery  he 
established  to  prevent  conflicts  and  to  settle  contn)versies  which  the 
various  Governments  might  not  be  able  to  settle  between  them  by 
means  of  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Koo  added  that  as  regarded  the  tariff,  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion greatly  appreciated  the  spirit  in  which  Senator  Underwood 
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had  made  his  i*cmarks,  especially  when  he  stated  that  the  idea  of 
tariff  autonomy  would  be  favorably  received,  as  soon  as  conditions 
in  China  had  improved. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  trusted  he  would  be  pardoned  if  he 
returned  to  the  precise  point.  The  committee  were  on  paragraph  6 
of  the  Chinese  proposal.  This,  it  would  be  observed,  nad  nothing 
to  do  with  tlie  general  board  of  arbitration;  it  had  to  do  with  exist- 
ing commitments  which  were  without  time  limit,  and  the  pro- 
posal that  reasonably  definite  terms  of  duration  should  be  attached 
to  them. 

Of  course,  as  it  had  been  explained  by  the  Chinese  delegation, 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  not  intended  to  embrace  all  commitments 
within  this  proposal.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  specify  what 
commitments  were  intended.  When  a  definite  commitment  was  men- 
tioned, it  would  appear  whether  it  was  practicable  to  have  a  time 
limit  assigned  to  it,  and  presumably  it  would  require  the  assent  of 
both  parties  that  a  time  limit  should  be  assigned  to  it.  Certainy  that 
would  be  the  case  if  a  time  limit  were  not  implied  by  the  engage- 
ment, and  the  proposal  only  referred  to  those  in  which  no  time  limit 
was  expressed. 

It  therefore  seemed  impossible  to  deal  with  this  subject  unless  the 
Chinese  delegation  brought  forward  specifications. 

The  chairman  wished  to  add  that  he  did  not  understand  that 
Senator  Underwood,  in  his  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  desire  of  the 
coDunittee  to  finish  the  work  of  this  conference,  meant  at  all  that 
they  should  not  deal  with  matters  that  should  be  dealt  with.  But 
in  order  that  they  might  deal  with  matters  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
they  should  be  brought  before  the  committee.  Abstract  propositions 
could  not  be  dealt  with. 

The  next  paragraph,  paragraph  number  7,  dealt  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  instruments: 

^  In  the  interpretation  of  instruments  granting  special  rights  or 
privileges  the  well-established  principle  of  construction  that  such  a 
grant  snail  be  strictly  construed  in  favor  of  the  grantors  is  to  be  ob- 
served." 

It  would  be  noticed,  the  chairman  continued,  that  reference  was 
made  to  what  was  described  as  the  well-e.stablished  principle  of  con- 
struction. The  question  then  was  not  as  to  the  pnnciple  but  as  to 
its  application.  Everyone  present  knew  that  in  the  application  of 
that  principle  a  reasonable  construction  was  to  be  given  in  the  light 
of  the  particular  circumstances  attending  the  instrument,  the  gen- 
eral scope  and  text  of  a  particular  provision ;  and  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  say  with  regard  to  grants  that  a  certain  interpretation 
should  be  given  them  without  knowing  what  they  were,  the  particular 
provision  which  had  given  rise  to  controversies,  and  as  to  wnat  extent 
this  well-established  principle  might  be  deemed  to  apply.  Then»fore, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  paragraph  7  merely  restated  a  principle,  which, 
in  the  paragraph  itself,  was  said  to  be  well  established  without  giving 
any  aid  whatever  to  its  application.  He  would  therefore  rule,  with 
the  committee's  permission,  that  this  matter  could  not  be  disc*usse<l 
unless  specifications  were  brought  forward. 

The  chairman  said  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  regard  to  a 
further  matter,  to  which  Dr.  Koo  had  referred---the  desire  for  a  gen- 
eral provision  of  some  machinery  to  settle  disputes.    That  woidd 
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seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  controversy  between  nations,  to 
which  China  was  a  party  on  the  one  side.  He  understood  that  China 
was  a  member  of  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
So  far  as  the  general  provision  for  arbitration  was  concerned,  rdat- 
ing  generally  to  matters  in  controversy  between  nations  which  were 
susceptible  of  settlement  according  to  judicial  standards,  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  to  duplicate  machinery 
already  existing.  Certainly  a  distinction  existed  between  machinery 
which  was  intended  to  aid  in  future  application  of  particular  prin- 
ciples where  differences  arose,  machinery  especially  adapted  to  par- 
ticular conditions,  and  a  general  provision  of  arbitration  or  arbitral 
tribunals  to  deal  with  existing  controversies  arising  out  of  past  com- 
mitments. 

Now,  it  was  not  desired  to  prevent  any  matter  from  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  but  they  must  certainly  proceed  in 
a  way  which  favored  precise  discussions.  He  thought  tnat  the  Chi- 
nese delegation  understood  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  present 
any  specified  matter  to  the  committee,  as  they  could  judge  whether  or 
not  it  was  properly  before  the  conference. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  reserving  certain  questions  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  relation  to  China  which  were  to-  be  brought  up 
later,  the  Committee  might  pass  to  the  next  subject  on  the  agenda, 
which  had  relation  to  Siberia. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that,  if  the  discussion  on  the  Siberian  prob- 
lem was  to  be  proceeded  with,  it  might  be  of  interest  for  the  com- 
mittee to  know  exactly  the  intentions  and  aims  of  Japan  in  regard 
to  Siberia,  and,  with  the  permisson  of  the  chairman  and  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  would  make  a  concise  statement  in  this  respect. 

He  then  read  as  follows: 

"  The  military  expedition  of  Japan  to  Siberia  was  originally  under- 
taken in  common  accord  and  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  in 
1918.  It  was  primarily  intended  to  render  assistance  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops  who  in  their  homeward  journey  across  Siberia  from 
European  Kussia  found  themselves  in  grave  and  pressing  danger 
at  the  hands  of  hostile  forces  under  German  command.  The  Japa- 
nese and  American  Expeditionary  Forces  together  with  other  allied 
troops,  fought  their  way  from  Vladivostok  far  into  the  region  of  the 
Amur  and  the  Trans-Baikal  Provinces  to  protect  the  railwav  lines 
which  afforded  the  sole  means  of  transportation  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  to  the  port  of  Vladivostok.  Dif- 
ficulties which  the  allied  forces  had  to  encounter  in  their  operation^ 
in  the  severe  cold  winter  of  Siberia  were  immense. 

"  In  Januarv,  1920,  the  United  States  decided  to  terminate  its  mili- 
tary undertaking  in  Siberia,  and  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  its  forces. 
For  some  time  thereafter,  Japanese  troops  continued  alone  to  carry 
out  the  duty  of  guarding  several  points  along  the  Trans-Siberian 
Eailways  in  fulfillment  ot  interallied  arrangements,  and  of  affordin^r 
facilities  to  the  returning  Czecho-Slovaks. 

"  The  last  column  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops  safely  embarked  from 
\nadivostok  in  September,  1920.  Ever  since  then,  Japan  has  been 
looking  forward  to  an  early  moment  for  the  withdrawal  of  her  troop 
from  Siberia.  The  maintenance  of  such  troops  in  a  foreign  land  is  for 
her  a  costly  and  thankless  undertaking,  and  she  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  be  relieved  of  such  responsibility.    In  fact,  the  evacnation  of  the 
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Trans-Baikal  and  the  Amur  Provinces  was  already  completed  in 
1920.  The  only  region  which  now  remains  to  be  evacuated  is  a  south- 
em  portion  of  the  maritime  Province  around  Vladivostok  and  Ni- 
kolsk. 

"  It  will  be  appreciated  that  for  Japan  the  question  of  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Siberia  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  it  was  for 
other  allied  powers.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Japanese  residents  who  had  lawfully  and  under  miaranties 
of  treaty  established  themselves  in  Siberia  long  before  the  Bolshevik 
eruption,  and  were  there  entirely  welcomed.  In  1917,  prior  to  the 
joint  American-Japanese  military  enterprise,  the  number  of  such 
residents  was  already  no  less  than  9,7l7.  In  the  actual  situation 
prevailing  there,  those  Japanese  residents  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
look  for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property  to  any  other 
authorities  than  Japanese  troops.  Whatever  districts  those  troops 
have  evacuated  in  the  past  have  fallen  into  disorder,  and  practically 
all  Japanese  residents  have  had  precipitately  to  withdraw,  to  seek 
for  their  personal  safety.  In  so  withdrawing,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  large  portions  of  their  property,  abandoned 
and  unprotected,  and  their  homes  and  places  of  business  have  been 
destroyed.  While  the  hardships  and  losses  thus  caused  the  Japanese 
in  the  Trans-Baikal  and  the  Amur  Provinces  have  been  serious 
enough,  more  extensive  damages  are  likely  to  follow  from  the 
evacuation  of  Vladivostok,  in  which  a  larger  number  of  Japanese 
have  always  been  resident  and  a  greater  amount  of  Japanese  capital 
invested. 

"  There  is  another  difficulty  by  which  Japan  is  faced  in  proceeding 
to  the  recall  of  her  troops  from  the  maritime  Province.  Due  to 
geographical  propinquity,  the  general  situation  in  the  districts 
around  Vladivostok  and  Nikolsk  is  bound  to  affect  the  security  of 
Korean  frontier.  In  particular  it  is  kno^v^n  that  these  districts  have 
long  been  the  base  of  Korean  conspiracies  against  Japan.  Those 
hostile  Koreans,  joining  hands  with  lawless  elements  in  Russia, 
attempted  in  1020  to  invade  Korea  through  the  Chinese  territory  of 
Chientao.  They  set  tire  to  the  Japanese  consulate  at  Hunchun  and 
committed  indiscriminate  acts  of  murder  and  pillage.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  thev  are  under  the  effective  control  of  Japanese  troops 
stationed  in  the  maritime  Province,  but  thev  will  no  doubt  renew  the 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  Korea  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity 
that  may  present  itself. 

''  Havmg  regard  to  those  considerations,  the  Japanese  Government 
have  felt  boimd  to  exercise  precaution  in  carryinir  out  the  contem- 
plated evacuation  of  the  maritime  Province.  Should  they  take 
Iiasty  action  without  adequate  provision  for  the  future,  they  would 
l>e  delinquent  in  their  duty  of  affording^  protection  to  a  large  number 
of  their  nationals  resident  in  the  districts  in  question  ana  of  main- 
taining order  and  security  in  Korea. 

"  It  should  be  made  clear  that  no  part  of  the  maritime  province 
is  under  Japan's  military  occupation.  Japanese  troops  are  still 
stationed  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  province,  but  they  have 
not  set  up  any  civil  or  military  administration  to  displace  local 
authorities.  Their  activity  is  confined  to  measures  of  self- protection 
against  the  menace  to  their  own  safety  and  to  the  safety  of  their 
countrj'  and  nationals.    They  are  not  in  occupation  of  those  districts 
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any  more  than  American  or  other  allied  troops  could  be  said  to 
have  been  in  occupation  of  the  places  in  which  they  were  formerly 
stationed. 

"The  Japanese  Government  is  anxious  to  see  an  orderly  and 
stable  authority  speedily  reestablished  in  the  Far  Eastern  posses- 
sions of  Russia.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  they  manifested  a  keen 
interest  in  the  patriotic  but  ill-fated  struggle  of  Admiral  Kolchak. 
They  have  shown  readiness  to  lend  their  good  offices  for  prompting 
the  reconciliation  of  various  political  groups  in  eastern  Siberia.  But 
they  have  carefuUv  refrained  from  supporting  one  faction  against 
another.  It  will  be  recalled,  for  instance,  that  they  withheld  all 
assistance  from  Gen.  Rozanow  against  the  revolutionary  movements 
which  led  to  his  overthrow  in  January,  1920.  They  maintained  an 
attitude  of  strict  neutrality  and  refused  to  interfere  in  these  move- 
ments, which  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  for  them  to  suppress  if 
they  had  so  desired. 

"  In  relation  to  this  policy  of  nonintervention,  it  may  be  useful 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  past  relations  between  the  Japanese  authorities 
and  Ataman  Semenoff,  which  seem  to  have  been  a  source  of  popular 
misgiving  and  speculation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  growing 
rapprochement  between  the  Germans  and  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment in  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  1918  naturally  gave  rise  to  appre- 
hensions in  the  Allied  countries  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  muni- 
tions supplied  by  those  countries  and  stored  in  Vladivostok  might  be 
removed  oy  the  Bolsheviks  to  Europe  and  Russia,  for  the  use  of  the 
Germans.  Ataman  Semenoff  was  then  in  Siberia  and  was  organiz- 
ing a  movement  to  check  such  Bolshevik  activities  and  to  preserve 
order  and  stability  in  that  region.  It  was  in  this  situation  that 
Japan,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Allies,  began  to  give  support  to  the 
Cossack  chief.  After  a  few  months,  such  support  by  the  other 
powers  was  discontinued.  But  the  Japanese  were  reluctant  to 
abandon  their  friend,  whose  efforts  in  the  Allied  cause  they  had 
originally  encouragea;  and  they  maintained  for  some  time  their 
connection  with  Ataman  Semenoff.  They  had  however  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Russia, 
and  when  it  was  found  that  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  Ataman 
was  likely  to  complicate  the  internal  situation  in  Siberia,  they 
terminated  all  relations  with  him  and  no  support  of  nay  kind  has 
since  been  extended  to  him  by  the  Japanese  authorities. 

"  The  Japanese  Government  are  now  seriously  considering  plans 
which  would  justify  them  in  carrying  out  their  decision  of  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  the  maritime  Province 
with  reasonable  precaution  for  the  security  of  Japanese  residents  and 
of  the  Korean  frontier  regions.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  negotia- 
tions were  opened  some  time  ago  at  Dairen  between  the  Japanese 
representatives  and  the  agents  of  the  Chita  Government. 

"  Those  negotiations  at  Dairen  are  in  no  wav  intended  to  secure 
for  Japan  any  right  or  advantage  of  an  exclusive  nature.  They 
have  been  solely  actuated  b^  a  desire  to  adjust  some  of  the  more 
pressing  qiiestions  with  which  Japan  is  confronted  in  relation  to 
Siberia.  They  have  essentially  in  view  the  conclusion  of  provisional 
commercial  arrangements,  the  removal  of  the  existing  menace  to  the 
security  of  Japan  and  to  the  lives  and  property  of  Japanese  residents 
in  eastern  Siberia,  the  provision  of  guaranties  for  the  freedom  of 
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lawful  undertakings  in  that  region,  and  the  prohibition  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda  over  the  Siberian  border.  Should  adequate  provisions 
be  arranged  on  the  line  indicated,  the  Japanese  Government  will  at 
once  proceed  to  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from 
the  maritime  Province. 

"The  occupation  of  certain  points  in  the  Russian  Province  of 
Sakhalin  is  wholly  different,  both  in  nature  and  in  origin,  from  the 
stationing  of  troops  in  the  maritime  Province.  History  affords  few 
instances  similar  to  the  incident  of  1920  at  Nikolaievsk,  where 
more  than  700  Japanese,  including  women  and  children,  as  well 
as  the  duW  recognized  Japanese  consul  and  his  family  and  his 
official  stan,  were  cruelly  tortured  and  massacred.  No  nation  worthy 
of  respect  will  possibly  remain  forbearing  under  such  a  strain  of 
provocation.  Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Japanese  Government  to 
disregard  the  just  popular  indignation  aroused  in  Japan  by  the  in- 
cident. Under  the  actual  condition  of  things,  Japan  found  no 
alternative  but  to  occupy,  as  a  measure  of  reprisal,  certain  points  in 
the  Russian  Province  of  Sakhalin  in  which  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted, pending  the  establishment  in  Russia  of  a  responsible  au- 
thority with  whom  she  can  communicate  in  order  to  obtain  due 
satisfaction. 

"  Xothing  is  further  from  the  thought  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment than  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  helpless  condition  of 
Russia  for  prosecuting  selfish  designs.  Japan  recalls  with  deep 
gratitude  and  api)reciation  the  brilliant  role  which  Russia  played  in 
the  interest  of  civilization  during  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Great.  War. 
The  Japanese  people  have  shown  and  will  continue  to  show  every 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  efforts  of  patriotic  Russians  aspiring  to 
the  unity  and  rehabilitation  of  their  country.  The  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  Russian  Province  of  Sakhalin  is  only  a  temporary  measure, 
and  will  naturally  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question  shall  have  been  arranged  with  an  orderly  Russian 
government. 

"In  conclusion,  the  Japanese  delegation  is  authorized  to  dexilare 
that  it  is  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  Japan  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Russia,  and  to  observe  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country,  as  well  as  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in 
every  part  of  the  Russian  possessions." 

The  chairman  said  that  perhaps  this  was  a  convenient  point  to  take 
an  adjournment  until  the  next  day,  when  the  discussion  could  be 
resumed. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  January  24,  192*2, 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  representatives  of  the  various 
delegations  would  compose  the  subcommittee  of  delegates  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway: 

For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Root ;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier ; 
for  British  Empire,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes;  for  China,  Mr.  Koo;  for 
France,  Mr.  Sarraut;  for  Italy,  Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan,  Mr. 
Ilanihara;  for  the  Xetherlanas,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland; 
for  Portugal,  Captain  de  Vasconcellos. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  MESTIKG^TUESDAY,  JANTJABT  24,  1922,  11  A.  X. 

PRESENT. 

United  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root.  Senator 
Underwood.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Air.  MacMurray,  Mr. 
Poole. 

Belgium, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee. 
Mr.  Tilmont. 

Brit'sh  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Sir  Robert 
Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Sir  John 
Salmond  (for  New  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India^.  Accompanied 
bv  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr* 
Christie. 

Chincu — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Yen,  Mr.  M.  T. 
Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  T.  C.  Yen,  Mr.  C.  Zee. 

France, — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kam- 
merer,  Mr.  Touzet,  Mr.  Ponsot,  Mr.  Raindre. 

Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Matsudaira,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Amau,  Mr. 
Sawada. 

The  Netherlands. — Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer 
de  Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de 
Kat  Angelino. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Portugal, — Viscount  d'Alte,  Captain  Vasconcellos. 

The  Secretary  General.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Cresson,  Mr.  Pierrc- 
pont,  and  Mr.  Osborne. 

Mr.  Camerlynck.  interpreter. 

1.  The  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  room  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Building  on  Tuesday,  January  24,  1922,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

2.  There  were  present:  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Sir  John  Salmond  (for  New  25ealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India) :  for 
China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand: 
for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara : 
for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort ;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini ;  for  Portu- 
gal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisere  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Poole;  for 
Belgium,  Mr.  de  Warzee,  Mr.  Tilmont;  for  the  British  Empire,  Sir 
Maurice  Hankev,  Sir  II.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Chris- 
tie; for  China,  ^r.  Yen,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  T.  C.  Yen,  Mr.  C. 
Zee;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat 
Angelino ;  for  Italy,  Marauis  Visconti-Venosta,  C^oimt  Pagliano ;  for 
Japan,  Mr.  Matsudaira,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Amau,  Mr.  Sawada* 

The  secretary  general,  assiste<l  bv  Mr,  Cresson,  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
and  Mr.  Osborne,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck,  interpreter  was 
also  present. 
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The  chairman,  Mr.  Hughes,  made  the  following  statement : 

"The  American  delegation  has  heard  the  statement  by  Baron 
Shidehara  and  has  taken  note  of  the  assurances  riven  on  behalf  of 
the  Japanese  Government  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese 
troops  from  the  maritime  province  of  Siberia  and  from  the  Province 
of  Sakhalin.  The  American  delegation  has  also  noted  the  assurance 
of  Japan  by  her  authorized  spokesman  that  it  is  her  fixed  and  settled 
policy  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia,  and  to  observe 
tne  principle  of  nonintervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  in  every  part  of  the  Russian  possessions. 

"These  assurances  are  taken  to  mean  that  Japan  does  not  seek, 
through  her  military  operation  in  Siberia,  to  impair  the  rights  of  the 
Russian  people  in  any  respect,  or  to  obtain  any  unfair  commercial 
advantages,  or  to  absorb  lor  her  own  use  the  Siberian  fisheries,  or 
to  set  up  an  exclusive  exploitation  either  of  the  resources  of  Sakhalin 
or  of  the  maritime  province. 

"As  Baron  Shiaehara  pointed  out,  the  military  expedition  of 
Japan  to  Siberia  was  originally  undertaken  in  common  accord  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States.  It  will  be  recalled  that  public  as- 
surances were  given  at  the  outset  by  both  Governments  of  a  firm  in- 
tention to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  and  to  abstain 
trom  all  interference  in  Russian  internal  politics.  In  view  of  the 
reference  by  Baron  Shidehara  to  the  participation  of  the  American 
Government  in  the  expedition  of  1918,  I  should  like  to  place  upon 
our  records,  for  transmission  to  the  conference,  the  purposes  which 
were  then  clearly  stated  by  both  (lovemments. 

"  The  American  Government  set  forth  its  aims  and  policies  publicly 
in  July,  1918.  The  purposes  of  the  expedition  were  said  to  be,  first. 
to  belp  the  Czecho-Slovaks  consolidate  their  forces;  seox)nd,  to  steady 
any  efforts  at  self-government  or  self-defense  in  which  the  Russians 
themselves  might  b^  willing  to  accept  assistance;  and,  third,  to  guard 
the  military  stores  at  Vladivo^k. 

"  The  American  Government  opposed  the  idea  of  a  military  inter- 
vention, but  regarded  military  action  as  admissible  at  the  time  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Czecho-Slovaks  consolidate  their  forces 
and  get  into  successful  cooperation  with  their  Slavic  kinsmen,  and  to 
steac^  any  efforts  at  self-government  or  self-defense  in  which  the 
Russians  themselves  might  be  willing  to  accept  assistance.  It  was 
stated  that  the  American  Government  proposed  to  ask  all  associated 
in  this  course  of  action  to  unite  in  assuring  the  people  of  Russia 
in  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner  that  none  of  the  Governments 
uniting  in  action  either  in  Siberia  or  in  northern  Russia  contemplated 
any  interference  of  any  kind  with  the  political  sovereignty  of  Russia. 
any  intervention  in  her  internal  affairs,  or  any  impairment  of  her  ter- 
ritorial integi'ity  either  now  or  thereafter,  but  that  each  of  the  asso- 
ciated powers  had  the  single  objec^t  of  affording  such  aid  as  should  be 
acceptable,  and  only  such  aid  as  should  he  acceptable,  to  tlie  Russian 
people  in  their  endeavor  to  regain  control  of  their  own  affairs,  their 
own  territorv,  and  their  own  destiny. 

"  What  I  nave  just  stated  is  found  in  the  public  statement  of  the 
American  Government  at  that  time. 
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"  The  Japanese  Government,  with  the  same  purpose,  set  forth  its 
position  in  a  statement  published  by  the  Japanese  Government  on 
Auprust  2, 1918,  in  which  it  was  said : 

"'The  Japanese  Government,  being  anxious  to  fall  in  with  the 
desires  of  the  American  Government,  and  also  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  Allies  in  this  expedition,  have  decided  to  proceed  si  once  to 
dispatch  suitable  forces  for  the  proposed  mission.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  these  troops  will  be  sent  forthwith  to  Vladivostok.  In  adopt- 
ing this  course  the  Japanese  Government  remains  unshaken  in  their 
constant  desire  to  promote  relations  of  enduring  friendship  with 
Russia  and  the  Russian  people,  and  reaffirms  their  avowed  policy  of 
resj)ecting  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  and  of  abstainmg  from 
all  interference  in  her  internal  politics.  They  further  declare  that, 
upon  the  realization  of  the  projects  above  indicated,  they  will  imme- 
diately withdraw  all  Japanese  troops  from  Russian  territory,  and 
will  leave  wholly  unimpaired  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  in  all  its 
phases,  whether  political  or  military.' 

"The  United  States  of  America  withdrew  its  troops  from  Siberia 
in  the  spring  of  1920,  because  it  considered  that  the  original  purposes 
of  the  expedition  had  either  been  accomplished  or  would  no  longer 
be  subserved  by  continued  military  activity  in  Siberia.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  then  ceased  to  be  a  party  to  the  expedition,  but  it 
remained  a  close  observer  of  events  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  has  had 
an  extended  diplomatic  correspondence  upon  this  subject  with  the 
Government  of  Japan. 

"  It  must  be  frankly  avowed  that  this  correspondence  has  not 
always  disclosed  an  identity  of  views  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  United  States  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  direct  exposure 
of  Japan  to  Bolshevism  in  Siberia,  and  the  special  problems  which 
the  conditions  existing  there  have  created  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  has  been  strongly  disposed  to  the  belief  that  the  public 
assurances,  given  by  the  two  Governments  at  the  inception  of  the 
joint  expedition,  nevertheless  I'equired  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
Japanese  troops  from  all  Russian  territory — if  not  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  Czechoslovak  troops,  then  within  a  reasonable 

time. 

"As  to  the  occupation  of  Sakhalin,  in  reprisal  for  the  massacre  of 
the  Japanese  at  Nikolaievsk,  the  United  States  was  not  unimpressed 
by  the  serious  character  of  that  catastrophe;  but,  having  in  mind 
the  conditions  accepted  by  both  Government  at  the  outset  of  the  joint 
expedition,  of  which  the  Nikolaievsk  massacre  must  be  considere<i 
an  incident,  it  has  regretted  that  Japan  should  deem  necessaiy  the 
occupation  of  Russian  territory  as  a  means  of  assuring  a  suitable 
adjustment  with  a  future  Russian  Government. 

"The  general  position  of  the  American  Government  was  set  forth 
in  a  communication  to  Japan  of  May  31,  1921.  In  that  communica- 
tion appears  the  following  statement : 

''  'The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  untrue  to  th^ 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  led  it,  in  the  summer  of  1918,  upon  an 
understanding  with  the  Government  of  Japan  to  dispatch  troops  to 
Siberia,  if  it  neglected  to  point  out  that,  in  its  view,  continued  o  - 
cupation  of  the  strategic  centers  in  Eastern  Siberia— involving  th? 
indefinite  possession  of  the  port  of  Vladivostok,  the  stationing  of 
troops  at  Habarovsk,  Nikolaievsk,  De  Castries,  Mago,  Sophiesk,  an<l 
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other  important  points;  the  seizure  of  the  Russian  portion  of  Sak- 
halin, and  the  establishment  of  a  civil  administration,  which  in- 
evitably lends  itself  to  misconception  and  antagonism — tends  rather 
to  increase  than  to  allay  the  unrest  and  disorckr  in  that  region. 

"*The  military  occupation' — I  am  still  reading  from  the  note  of 
May  31,  19*21 — 'The  military  occupation  in  reprisal  for  the  Niko- 
la ievsk  affairs  is  not  fundamentally  a  (question  of  the  validity  of 
prcx  edure  under  the  recognized  rules  of  international  law/ 

**The  note  goes  on  to  say  that  'the  issue  presented  is  that  of  the 
s  nipulous  fulfillment  of  the  assurances  given  to  the  Russian  i>eoplo, 
which  were  a  matter  of  frank  exchanges  and  of  appai*ently  complete 
understanding  between  the  Government  of  the  Inited  States  and 
of  Japan.  These  assurances  were  intended  by  the  (lovernment  of 
tlie  I  nited  States  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Russia  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Governments  not  to  use  the  joint  expedition,  or 
any  incidents  which  might  arise  out  of  it,  as  an  occasion  to  occupy 
territory,  even  temporarily,  or  to  assume  any  military  or  administra- 
tive control  over  the  people  of  Siberia.' 

**  F'urther,  in  the  same  note,  the  American  (lovernment  stated  its 
jKtsition  as  follows: 

***In  view  of  its  conviction  that  the  course  followed  by  the  (lov- 
ernment  of  Japan  brings  into  question  the  very  definite  under- 
standing concluded  at  the  time  troops  were  sent  to  Sil)eria,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  in  candor  explain  its  position  and 
say  to  the  Japanese  (Government  that  the  (lOvernment  of  the 
United  States  can  neither  now  nor  hereafter  recognize  as  valid  any 
claims  or  titles  arising  out  of  the  present  otcnipation  and  ccmtroL  and 
that  it  can  not  acouies  e  in  any  action  taken  by  the  (Jovernment  of 
Japan  which  mignt  impair  existing  treaty  rights  or  the  |K)litical 
or  territorial  integrity  of  Russia. 

"  'The  Government  of  Japan  will  appreciate  that,  in  expressing 
its  views,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  ctesire  to 
impute  to  the  (iovernment  of  Japan  motives  or  puri>oses  other  than 
those  which  have  heretofore  l)een  so  frankly  avowed.  The  purpose 
of  this  Government  is  to  inform  the  Japanese  (iovernment  of  its 
own  conviction  that,  in  the  present  time  of  disorder  in  Russia,  it  is 
more  than  ever  the  duty  of  those  who  look  fonvard  to  the  tran- 

Suilization  of  the  Russian  people,  and  a  restoration  of  normal  con- 
itions  among  them,  to  avoicf  all  acticm  whi(*h  might  keep  alive 
their  antagonism  and  distrust  toward  outside  political  agencies 
Now,  esi)ecially,  it  is  incuml>ent  upon  the  friends  of  Russia  to  hold 
al(x>f  from  the  domestic  contentions  of  the  Russian  people,  to  lie 
s<*rupulous  to  avoid  infli(*ting  what  might  ap]>ear  to  them  a  vicarious 
penalty'  for  sporadic  ac*ts  of  lawlessness,  and  above  all  to  al>stain 
fn)m  even  the  temporary  and  conditional  impairment  bv  any  foreign 
jK)wer  of  the  territorial  status  which,  for  them  as  for  other  |)eoples, 
IS  a  matter  of  deep  and  sensitive  national  feeling  transcending 
|>erhaps  even  the  issue?  at  stake  among  themselves.' 

"To  that  American  note  the  Japanese  (iovernment  replied  in 
July,  1921,  setting  forth  in  substance  what  Barcm  Shitlehara  has  now 
stated  to  this  committee,  pointing  out  the  conditions  under  which 
Japan  had  taken  the  a(*ticm  to  which  reference  was  made,  and  giving 

a.r)oc.l26»67-2- 
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the  assurances,  which  have  here  been  reiterated,  with  respect  to  its 
intention  and  policy. 

''While  the  discussion  of  these  matters  has  been  attended  with  the 
friendliest  feeling,  it  has  naturally  been  the  constant  and  earnest 
hope  of  the  American  Government — and  of  Japan  as  well,  I  am 
sure — that  this  occasion  for  divergence  of  views  between  the  two 
Governments  might  be  removed  with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  has 
been  with  a  feeling  of  special  gratification,  therefore,  that  the 
American  delegation  has  listened  to  the  assurances  given  by  their 
Japanese  colleague,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  friendliness  that 
they  reiterate  the  hope  that  Japan  will  find  it  possible  to  carry  out 
within  the  near  future  her  expressed  intention  of  terminatingfinally 
the  Siberian  expedition  and  of  restoring  Sakhalin  to  the  Kussian 
people. 

"My  suggestion  would  be,  if  it  is  not  desired  otherwise  by  the 
delegates,  that  the  statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment by  Baron  Shidehara,  and  the  one  that  I  have  made  settiBS 
forth  the  position  of  the  American  Government,  which  is  as  stateu 
in  its  communication  of  May  31,  1921,  which  I  have  read,  should 
be  communicated  to  the  conference  for  the  purpose  of  being  spread 
upon  its  records." 

The  Chairman  (continuing) : 

I  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

^'^  Resolved^  That  the  statements  by  the  Japanese  and  American 
delegations  in  respect  to  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  Siberia 
be  reported  to  the  conference  at  its  next  plenary  session  to  be 
spread  upon  its  records." 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  a  desire  to  discuss  the  resolu- 
tion.   There  being  no  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken. 

The  United  States  of  America  assented. 

Belgium  assented. 

The  British  Empire  assented. 

China  assented. 

When  France  was  called,  M.  Sarraut  addressed  the  committee  as 
follows : 

He  said  he  gave  his  full  and  unreserved  adherence  to  this  resolu- 
tion. In  giving  this  unreserved  adherence,  he  liked  to  remember 
that  France  was  the  oldest  ally,  perhaps,  of  Russia,  and  in  this 
respect  it  was  with  a  particular  feelmg  of  gratification  that  he  would 
state  that  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  exchange  of 
views  that  had  just  taken  place  l)efore  the  committee  l)etween  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  Fi-ench  Gov- 
ernment would  hear  with  the  same  feelings  the  formal  assurance 
given  by  Baron  Shidehara  of  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  (lovern- 
ment  concerning  Siberia ;  of  Japan's  desire  to  withdraw  her  troop> 
from  Russia  as  soon  as  possible ;  of  its  firm  intention  not  to  interfere 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Russia ;  and  of  its  firm  purpose  to  reaper* 
the  integrity  of  Russia. 

France  had  full  trust  in  Japan,  who  had  always  pi-oved  a  loyal 
and  trustwoi-thy  friend.  It  was  quite  certain  that  this  assurance 
would  be  carried  out.  France  accepted  this  with  all  the  more 
pleasure  because  it  was  exactly  the  program  which  the  French  (loy- 
emment  had  adopted  in  1918  and  which  led  them  to  interfere  in 
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Sil)eria  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  set  forth  so  exactly  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  At  this  point  he  could 
not  fail  to  restate  quite  clearly  Prance's  intention,  like  that  of  her 
allies,  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Russia,  and  to  have  the  integrity 
of  Kussia  respected,  and  not  to  interfere  in  her  internal  policy. 

France  remained  faithful  to  the  friendship  of  Kussia,  which  she 
could  not  forget.  She  entertained  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Rust 
sian  people,  as  she  did  to  her  other  allies.  Russia  had  been  her  friend 
of  the  first  hour,  and  she  was  loyal ;  she  had  stuck  to  her  word  imtil 
the  Russian  (Jovemment  was  !)etrayed  in  the  way  with  which  those 
present  were  familiar.  F^rance  also  remained  faithful  to  the  hope 
that  the  day  would  come  when  through  the  channel  of  a  normal  and 
regular  government  CTeat  Russia  would  be  able  to  go  ahead  and 
fulfill  her  destiny.  Then  it  would  l)e  good  for  her  to  find  unim- 
paired the  patrimony  that  had  been  kept  for  her  by  the  honesty  and 
loyalty  of  her  allies.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that  the  French  dele- 
gation with  great  pleasure  concurred  in  the  adoption  of  the  present 
resolution. 

Italv  assented. 

Japan  assented. 

The  Netherlands  assented. 

Portugal  assented. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  had  i-eceived  from  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion a  telegraphic  summary  of  the  secret  treaty  of  alliance  l>etween 
China  and  Russia  concluded  in  Mav,  1896,  which  had  been  received 
by  the  Chinese  delegation  from  Peking.  The  Chinese  delegation 
adde<l  that  they  would  send  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  the  treaty  as 
soon  as  it  was  received. 

The  telegraphic  summary  of  the  treaty  between  China  and  Russia 
of  May,  1896,  in  French  and  in  English,  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  being  reported  to  the  conference.  He  then 
read  the  English  summary,  as  follows: 

"TRE-\TY   of   alliance    between    CHIXA    and   RUSSIA, — MAY,    1R06. 

I  Translation.] 

**  Art.  I. — The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  support  ea^'li 
other  reciprocally  by  all  the  land  and  sea  forces  at  any  aggre^^-sion 
directed  by  Japan  against  Russian  territoiy  in  eastern  Asia,  China, 
or  Korea. 

"  Art.  II. — Xo  treaty  of  peace  witli  an  adverse  party  can  U»  coii- 
clutled  by  either  of  them  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

*'Art.*III. — During  military  operations  all  (^hinese  ports  sliall 
be  open  to  Russian  vessels. 

"  Art.  IV. — The  Chinese  (iovernment  constants  to  the  construction 
of  a  railway  across  the  Provinces  of  Amur  and  Kirin  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Vladivostock.  The  const ructicm  and  exploitation  of  this 
railway  shall  l)e  accorded  to  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank.  The  <x>ntract 
shall  he  concluded  between  the  Chinese  Minister  at  St.  Petersburir 
ami  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank. 

"  Art.  V. — In  time  of  war  Russia  shall  have  free  u*-'e  of  the  rail- 
way for  the  transport  and  provisioning  of  her  troops.  In  time  of 
I)eace  Russia  shall  have  the  same  right  for  the  transit  of  her  tnnips 
and  provisions. 
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"  Art.  VI — ^The  present  treaty  shall  come  into  force  from  the  day 
on  which  the  contract  stipulated  in  Article  IV  shall  have  been 
confirmed.    It  shall  have  force  for  fifteen  years." 

The  chairman  asked  if  any  committee  was  ready  to  report  or 
if  any  resolution  was  ready  for  presentation. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  «s  the  chairman  had  asked  whether  there 
was  any  resolution  ready,  he  ventured  to  present  one  on  a  subject 
already  familiar  to  his  colleagues  and  on  which  he  thought  there 
was  practical  unanimity  among  them.  It  related  to  the  embargo 
upon  the  exportation  and  sale  of  arms  to  China.  The  motives  for 
this  resolution  were  familiar  to  all  present.  The  condition  of  China 
at  the  present  time  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion;  nay,  more 
than  that,  it  had  been  the  subject  of  a  formal  resolution  by  this 
conference,  and  all  were  aware  that  great  numbers  of  troops  were 
enrolled  in  that  country,  not  under  the  control  of  the  Central  (lov- 
ernment,  but  under  control  of  local  administrators,  who  set  them- 
selves up  in  many  cases  as  rivals  of  the  Central  authority. 

It  had  long  been  felt  that  to  a  country  in  that  condition  it  was 
a  very  cruel  kindness  to  permit  the  import  of  arms  from  abroad 
and  this  general  proposition  obtained  peculiar  importance  from  the 
fact  that  the  termination  of  the  World  War  left  unemployed,  un- 
used, and  unsold,  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  and  instruments 
of  warfare.  The  subject  had  been  one  of  negotiation  and  agreement 
between  the  powers  already,  but  those  who  were  in  a  position  best 
to  understand  the  circumstances  held  that  the  hands  of  all  their 
governments  would  be  strengthened  if  the  committee  passed  a  reso- 
lution somewhat  in  the  terms  of  that  which  he  would  have  tlie  honi»r 
to  read.  He  would  liave  copies  in  the  hands  of  all  his  colleagues 
in  a  moment  or  two.  It  was  so  simple  a  matter  that,  perhaps,  if 
he  now  read  it  they  would  gain  all  the  information  they  desired: 

"The  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  affirm  their 
intention  to  refrain  themselves  and  to  restrain  their  nationals  from 
exporting  to  China  arms,  munitions  of  war,  or  material  destined 
exclusively  for  their  manufacture,  until  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment whos?  authority  is  recognized  throughout  the  whole  country. 

"2.  Each  of  tlie  above  powers  will  forthwith  take  such  additional 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  tlie  above  restrictions  immediately 
binding  upon  all   its  nationals. 

"8.  The  scope  of  this  resolution  includes  all  concessions,  settle- 
ments, and  leas?d  territories  in  China. 

"4.  The  Ignited  States  of  America  will  invite  the  adherence  to  this 
resolution  of  the  other  powers  in  treaty  relations  with  China." 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  needed  to  add  anything 
to  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  resolution.  Its  object  was  clear,  h^ 
thought,  to  all:  and  this  object  would  evidently  be  impossible  of 
attainment,  if  the  resolution  was  not  acted  upon  by  all  the  Dowel's 
concerned.  They  could  not  ask  particular  powers  who  had  lai*^ 
quantities  of  munitions  of  war  at  their  disposal  and  who  had  the 
power  of  manufacturing  large  additional  amounts  to  compel  their 
citizens  to  refrain  from  a  profitable  trade  unless  other  i>owei's  were 
perpared  to  act  upon  a  similar  self-denying  ordinance.  This  v-as 
the  reason  which  made  it  essential  not  only  that  some  such  resolu- 
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tion  should  l)e  passed,  but  that  it  should  l)e  acted  upon  by  all  the 
|K)wers  who  were  in  a  position  to  supply  arms  to  China. 

The  chairman  stated  that,  having  heard  the  resolution,  opi>or- 
tunity  would  be  given  for  discussion  of  it. 

Baron  de  Caitier  said  that  he  supposed  this  resolution  applied 
only  to  ai*ms  and  munitions  of  war  and  was  not  meant  to  prevent 
the  im))ortation  of  shotguns  and  blasting  materials. 

Mr.  Balfour  stated,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Baron  de  C'artier, 
that  a  reference  to  the  text  would  show  that  it  covered  "munitions 
of  war." 

Baron  de  Cartier  observed  that  he  now  had  a  copy  l)efore  him  and 
saw  that  munitions  other  than  those  of  war  wore  not  included,  and 
that  the  exportation  of  shotguns,  blasting  materials,  etc  ,  might 
continue.    That  made  it  all  right. 

The  chairman  stated  that  he  assumed  that  the  context  indicated  the 
purpose  quite  clearly,  and  asked  if  there  were  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  he  had  just  read  a  copy  of  the  resolution  pre- 
senteil  by  ]Mr.  Balfour,  and  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  based  on 
his  first  I'eaction  to  it.  In  the  first  phice.  he  desired  to  know  whether 
he  was  right  in  concluding  that,  in  presenting  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Balfour  had  no  other  aim  than  to  help  China ;  the  same  aim,  in  fact, 
as  had  animated  the  resolution  presented  by  the  sulK'ommittee  on 
(^hinese  revenue  over  which  his  friend  Senator  Under w(M)d  had 
presided. 

He  wished  to  remind  the  committee  that  the  importation  into 
(Miina  of  arms  and  material  for  their  manufacture  (even  of  arm^ 
and  munitions  for  the  purpovses  mentioned  by  Baron  de  Cartier)  was 
not  i)ennitted  except  under  license  of  the  Chinese  (tovcrnmcnt. 
The  Cliinese  (lovernment  and  the  Chinese  people  ho])ed  for  internal 
tranquillity  in  China  at  an  early  date  and  a  return  to  a  strcng  and 
united  central  government  which  he  was  positive  the  genius  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  their  exi)erience  of  4.(H)()  years  niade  them  cap- 
able of  evolving. 

In  dosing  his  i*emarks,  Mr.  Sze  again  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
interpretation  of  the  motive  underlying  the  resolution  was  correct. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  his  Chinese  colleague  had  made  an  ap|)eal 
to  him  as  to  whether  the  motive  underlying  this  resolution  was  that 
of  aiding  China  to  obtain  for  herself — and  in  no  other  way  than  by 
herself  could  it  l)e  obtained -a  strong  and  stable  (lOvernment. 

He  could  assui*e  Mr.  Sze  that,  so  far  as  the  British  Empire  dele- 
gation were  concerned,  that  was  their  motive  and  their  sole  motive. 
Xor  was  there  anything  new  in  the  general  policy  expressed  in  this 
resolution.  As  far  back  as  May  5,  11)19.  the  doyen  of  the  diplomatic 
body  at  Peking  nuule  the  following  notification  to  the  Chinese 
(lovernnient,  which  was  almost  exactly  in  the  terms  of  the  first 
paratrniph   of  this   resolution: 

'*Tlie  (iovernments  of  (Jreat  Britain,  Portugal,  the  United  States, 
Kussia,  Brazil,  France,  and  Japan  l)avc  agreed  effectively  to  restrain 
their  subje<*ts  and  citizens  from  export 'njj:  to  or  iniDorliug  into  China 
urms  and  munitions  of  war  and  material  ilestine.l  exi  lusively  for 
their  manufacture  until  the  establishment  of  a  irovermnent  whose 
autlu»ritv  is  recoirnized  throutrhout  the  whole  co!intrv.  antl  a!s<i  to 
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prohibit,  during  the  above  period,  delivery  of  arms  and  munitions 
for  which  contracts  have  already  been  made  but  not  executed." 

The  general  motive  underlying  the  resolution  which  was  now 
before  the  committee  was  therefore  most  clearly  expressed  two 
years  at^o.  In  the  motive  there  was  no  change.  "  There  had  been 
some  slight  changes  of  machinery  and  of  wording,  but  the  general 
policy  was  now  what  it  had  been,  and  it  was  designed  and  devised 
purely  in  the  interest  of  China  herself. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  delegation, 
he  could  only  say  that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  resolution 
j)resented  by  Mr.  Balfour,  but  they  were  not  ready  to-day  to  act 
upon  it.  The  Italian  Government  had  signed  the  convention  of  St 
Germain  and  was  ready  to  bring  it  before  the  Italian  Parliament 
for  ratification.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  at  the  present  time  able 
to  state  whether  the  Italian  Government,  in  the  absence  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  approved  by  the  Italian  Parliament,  was  allowed 
by  existing  legislation  to  impose  the  necessary  restrictions  on  this 
commerce.  For  this  reason,  the  Italian  delegation  must  ask  their 
(xovernment  for  instructions  before  they  could  accept  the  formal 
engagements  which  the  resolution  implied. 

Sir.  Balfour  asked  whether  he  might  call  the  attention  of  his 
Italian  colleague,  Senator  Schanzer,  to  the  fact  that  Italy  acceded  to 
the  resolution  which  he  had  just  read  out,  that  is  to  say,  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mav  5,  1919,  with  a  reservation  which  he  would  now  read : 

"Italy  also  acceded  but  with  the  important  reservation  that  all 
contracts  already  concluded  by  Italian,  or  to  be  concluded  by  them, 
before  all  the  powers  had  signified  their  assent  to  the  resolution, 
should  be  excluded." 

That,  Mr.  Balfour  said,  was  two  years  ago,  and  he  supposed  that 
that  state  of  things  might  be  regarded  as  having  come  to  an  end  and 
that  the  resolution  now  had  no  special  value  for  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  broad  question  be  understood  that  the  Italian 
Government  had  already  given  their  consent. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  thanked  Mr.  Balfour  for  his  ex- 
planation which  confirmed  the  suitability  of  his  own  declarations. 
The  reservations  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  just  read  must,  however, 
also  be  examined  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  their  scope  and  duration 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  resolution.  For  this  reason  the 
Italian  delegation  must  ask  instructions  from  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

Senator  Lodge  said  that  there  was  a  law  in  the  I'nited  States  which 
had  been  on  the  statute  books  for  some  time  which  gave  special  power 
to  the  President  to  stop,  in  his  discretion,  all  export  of  arms  to  any 
American  countrv.  That  statute  had  been  amended  by  including 
China,  i.  e.,  the  I^iesident  was  given  the  power,  in  his  discretion,  to 
stop  sliipments  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war  to  China.  This  bill, 
which  was  a  Senate  bill,  ccmtained  an  amendment  to  that  effect,  which 
pass4Ml  the  House,  and  he  (Senator  I^odge)  had  moved  to  concur  in 
tl^e  amendments  of  the  House  last  week,  and  he  believed  that  the  bill 
had  now  been  signed  and  had  become  a  law. 

He  mentioned  this  because  the  United  States  already  gave  the 
President  the  power  as  to  exportation  which  was  asked  tor  in  these 
resolutions,  which  were,  he  thought,  very  wise  and  should  be  adopted. 
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Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  said  that  while  heartily  endorsing 
the  spirit  underlying  the  resohition  he  must  express  doul)t  as  to  the 
legal  aspect  of  this  matter  in  rehition  to  the  laws  of  Holland.  The 
resolution  had  rather  unexpectedly  been  laid  before  the  committee 
and  there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  the  other  delegations  to  study 
the  subject.  He  was,  therefore,  unaware  of  the  attitude  of  his  Gov- 
ernment ;  he  did  not  understand  whether  or  not  his  Government  was 
a  party  to  the  resolution  presented  by  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
bodv  at  Peking. 

Mr.  Balfour  begged  to  interrupt  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  to  say  that  he 
had  read  the  list  of  countries  which  were  represented  and  that  he 
might  have  added  that  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  sub- 
sequently adhered  to  this  arrangement.  Therefore  subsequently, 
though  not  at  the  time,  the  Netherlands  did  agree  to  the  resolution. 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  continued  that  fnmi  the  further  information 
piven  by  Mr.  Balfour  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the  Netherlands  min- 
ister at  Peking  did  not  at  the  time  feel  authorized  to  adhere  to  the 
resolution  without  referring  the  matter  to  The  Hague.  Jonkheer  Bee- 
laearts  though  it  would  also  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult  his  Gov- 
ernment before  acting  upon  the  proposal.  Continuing,  he  drew  at- 
tention to  a  difference  m  wording  between  the  Peking  i*esolution, 
referring  both  to  exportation  from  the  various  countries  and  importa- 
tion into  China,  and  the  resolution  now  before  the  committee,  which 
mentioned  only  the  exportation  to  China  and  consetpiently  did  not 
reach  as  far  as  the  Pekini^  resolution. 

Baron  Shidehara  saiu  there  was  one  minor  point  on  which  he 
would  like  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  explanaticm.  Article  III 
provided  that  "the  scope  of  this  resolution  inchides  *  '*  *  leased 
territories."  This  seemed  to  implv — if  he  construed  it  correctlv — 
that,  for  instance,  the  sending  of  arms  from  Japan  to  Port  Arthur 
was  to  be  prohibited.  If  this  was  in  fact  the  meaning,  he  did  not 
quite  see  the  reason  for  it.  Japan  could  easily  take  efficient  measures 
to  restrict  the  reexport  of  arms,  etc.,  from  her  leased  territorv  to 
other  parts  of  (liina,  but  so  long  as  Japan  was  in  (XTupaticm  of  Port 
Arthur  it  would  l)e  impossible  for  her  to  undertake  to  restrict  the 
dispatch  of  arms  thither. 

Mr.  Balfour  >-aid  he  was  not  at  all  certain  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  an  amendment  to  meet  the  point  made  by  his  colleague  fnmi  the 
Netherlands  and  to  bring  i)aragraph  I  into  exact  or  close  ccmformity 
with  the  resolution  in  1911).  The  1919  resolution  tiealt  with  the 
powers  restraining  their  subjects  from  exporting  to  or  importing  into 
China  arms  or  ammunition.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  ought  not 
to  be  put  in. 

The  X'^nited  States  delegation  had  just  told  him,  however,  that  this 
was  not  possible  under  the  United  States  law  at  present.     It  was 

F>ssible  under  the  British  svsteiu,  but  it  was  not  possible  muWv  the 
nited  States  system.  He  tlierefore  saw  little  use  in  putting  it  in. 
As  for  the  i)oint  rai^etl  by  his  Japanese  colleague,  he  did  not 
imagine  that  tne  sending  of  arms  from  Japan  to  the  anned  forces 
of  •Japan  in  Port  Arthur  would  come  umler  this  i-esolution  at  all. 
He  might  have  misundei'stood  Baron  Shidehara *s  meaning,  liut  he 
thought  it  was  that  Baron  Shidehara  was  afraid  this  would  preclude 
the  Japanese  Government  from  supplying  their  own  troo|)s  in  Port 
Arthur  with  arms  and  ammuniti<m. 
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That  certainly  was  not  the  intention,  and  he  was  informed  that  it 
would  not  be  the  effect.     He  quite  agreed  that  if  it  was  the  effect, 
then  some  modification  of  the  wording  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  remove  what  would  obviously  be  a  patent  error  in  the  drafting. 
He  thought,  however,  that  Baron  Shidehara  might  rest  easy  on,  that 
point.    Precisely  the  same  thing  would,  of  coui*se,  affect  the  British 
Government,  in  so  far  as  the  leased  territory  in  Kowloon  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  he  did  not  feel  uneasy  about  that.    He  undei-stood  thai 
one  or  two  of  his  colleagues  around  the  table  desired  instructions 
from  their  Governments  about  this.     He  also  thought  that,  after 
the  discussion  that  had  taken  place,  and  after  the  suggestions  that 
had  been  made,  it  would  be  possible  for  this  resolution  to  be  brought 
forward  with  no  change  of  substance  or  intention,  but  with  some 
improvements  of  form;  he  did  not  know  exactly  the  form  in  which 
the  resolution  should  be  put,  but  he  would  propose  that  it  might  be 
better  to  adjourn  this  discussion  until  instructions  were  received 
from  the  Governments  whose  representatives   had  to  seek  them. 
Therefore,  though  he  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  very  regu- 
lar, if  he  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  wording  of  the  resolution 
examined,  in  the  li^ht  of  the  discussion  which  had  just  taken  place 
to-day,  he  would  bring  it  forward,  at  the  next  opportunity  when  the 
subject  was  raised,  in  an  improved  and  amended  form. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  presumed  that  the  general  purpose  of 
the  resolution  was  sufficiently  understood  to  enable  the  delegations 
which  were  not  advised  of  the  opinions  of  their  Governments  to 
seek  instructions.  The  resolution  would,  then,  be  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  Empire  delegation  until  they  saw  fit  to  brin^r 
it  forward  in  the  same  or  amended  form.  Meanwhile,  he  assimied 
that  the  delegations  would  seek  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  it  when  it  was  again  presented  and  he  called  attention  to  Mr. 
Balfour's  request  that  he  be  advised  by  the  delegations  who  were 
going  to  seek  instructions  from  their  Governments  when  such  in- 
structions were  received. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  next  subject  on  the  agenda  was  that 
of  mandated  islands;  and  in  the  statement  of  the  agenda  there  was 
added,  after  that  title,  the  words  "T^nless  questions  earlier  settled."** 
The  reference  was  intended  to  be  to  islands  under  mandate  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Since  this  statement  of  suggested  agenda  had  l>een 
distributed  the  American  Government  and  the  Japanese  Goveni- 
ment  had  reached  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  north  of  the  P'quator  to  which  Japan  had  received  a  man- 
date in  which  four  of  the  five  principal  allied  and  associated 
l)owers  concurred.  The  United  States  of  America  had  not  assented 
to  that  mandate,  and  there  had  been  questions  open  for  considera- 
tion, especially  with  respect  to  the  island  of  A  ap  and  also  with 
regard  to  other  mandated  islands. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  chiefs  of  the  delejrations  had  already 
been  informed  that  the  negotiations  which  took  jdace  between  the 
Japanese  (iovernment  and  the  American  Governmer^.  had  i-esulted 
in  a  satisfactory  agreement,*  which  remained  to  lv»  .set  forth  in  an 
appropriate  convention. 

That  being  the  case,  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  conference  to 
(leal  with  the  matter  of  the  mandated  islands  north  of  the  Equator 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  save,  of  course,  that  the  terms  of  the  agi-ee- 
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ment  between  the  Japanefse  (iovernment  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment would  be  suitably  notified  to  the  conference.  So  far  as  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Equator  were  concerned, 
with  respect  to  which  there  were  other  mandates  to  which  the  United 
States  of  America  had  not  ajs  yet  assented,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
matters  in  question  miplit  appropriately  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
l>etween  (heat  Britain  and  the  United  States.  He  said  that  he 
lielieved  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  bring  that  matter  l)efore  the 
committee. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  the  next  subject  on  the  agenda  was 
that  of  electrical  communications  in  the  Pacific.  This  subject  had 
i-evei-al  aspects.  One  related  to  the  former  German  cables  in  the 
Pacific.  These  cables  had  passed  to  the  five  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers.  At  a  I'ecent  meeting  of  the  neads  of  the  delega- 
tions of  the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  it  had  l)een 
stated  that  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  American  Government 
had  reached  a  provisional  agreement  with  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  the  former  German  cables  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  agreement, 
of  coui-se,  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  other  allied  powers,  and 
also  subject  to  the  approval  of  other  parties  interested,  m  so  far  as 
their  interests  might  appear.  It  therefore  did  not  appear  that  the 
({uestion  need  occupy  tne  attention  of  the  committee. 

With  wsper  t  to  the  broader  question  of  electrical  communications 
in  thej  Pacific,  aside  from  the  disposition  of  the  former  German 
cables,  the  opportunity  was  now  provided  for  any  projKwals  which 
the  delegations  might  desire  to  submit. 

Mr.  Root  said  that,  under  this  head  of  the  agenda,  perhaps  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  i)rt»- 
sented  by  Mr.  Viviani. 

The  committee  would  remember  that  it  had  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  regarding  wireless  stations  in  China,  provisions  rather 
specific  and  narrow  and  not  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  general 
subject  in  a  broad  way.  Those  resolutions  were  stibject  to  certain 
'  reservations.  There  ha<I  l)een  a  reservation  by  Japan  reganling 
wireless  stations.  It  had  l)een  supposed  that  it  wouhl  probalily  he 
disposed  of  by  a  settlement  in  the  Shantung  conversati<ms.  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Viviani  had  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
went  into  the  subject  of  wireless  in  a  broader  and  more  thorough 
way  and  practically  covei-ed  the  entire  draft  of  the  narrow  resolu- 
tions that  had  been  approved  by  the  committee,  and  called  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject. 

Those  resolutions  of  Mr.  Viviani  had  lieen  subject  t-)  considerable 
discussion^  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  committee  had  seemed  to 
l)e  in  favor  of  })assing  them  to  tlie  long-suffering  and  patient  drafting 
committee.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  however,  iiLstead  of  doinsr 
whal  everybody  api>eared  to  have  agreed  to;  namely,  sending  them 
to  the  drafting  committee,  he  found  a  pix)vision  in  the  minutes  that 
the  matter  was  to  stand  over  to  allow  for  further  dis<'ussion  l)y  Japan 
and  C  hina.  Not  having  noticed  that,  he  ( ailed  a  meeting  siuiie  time 
after — several  weeks  after — of  the  drafting  committee,  to  take  up 
the  subjects,  and  the  drafting  committee  entered  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  it.  Mr.  Hanihara  state<l  his  recollei'tion  or  what  had  hap- 
pened and  upon  examining  the  minutes  it  apfK^ai-eil  that  his  ivcollec- 
tion  was  correct  and  Mr.  Root's  wj^s  wrong,  and  acconlinelv  the  draft- 
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ing  committee  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  and  the  malter 
stood  for  discussion  in  this  committee  and  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
posing of  it  rested  upon  the  committee. 

Mr.  Root  supposed  that  discussion  by  Japan  and  China  upon 
the  subject  of  these  resolutions  would  be  the  next  step  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  take.  He  then  read  the  draft  of 
the  motion  relating  to  the  organization  of  radio  communications  in 
China,  submitted  by  Mr.  Viviani,  December  7,  1921,  and  which  had 
already  been  distributed,  as  follows : 

"draft  of  a  motion  relating  to  the  organization  of  radio  com- 
munications IN  CHINA. 

"  Whereas  competition  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  wire- 
less stations  in  China,  far  from  bringing  about  the  creation  of  the 
necessary  radio  communications  between  China  and  the  other  coun- 
tries,  has  on  the  country  produced  results  the  reverse  of  those  aimed 
at,  and  the  powers  represented  at  the  Washington  Conference  con- 
sider that  this  competition  should  give  way  to  cooperation  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  of  China : 

"  Therefore  it  is  decided  that  a  committee  shall  be  formed  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  interested  countries  and  of  China  to  draw 
up  practical  recommendations  in  accordance  with  which  this  co- 
operation shall  be  accomplished  in  conformity  with  the  following 
principles : 

"  1.  The  purpose  of  the  cooperation  should  not  be  to  favor  cer- 
tain interests  at  the  expense  of  others  but  to  enable  China  to  obtain 
radio  communications  established  and  operated  as  much  in  its  own 
interest  as  in  that  of  the  public  of  all  countries  and  to  avoid  the 
waste  of  capital,  of  staff,  of  material,  and  of  wave  lengths. 

''2.  To  this  end  China  should  be  enabled  to  possess,  as  soon  as 
possible,  radio  stations  with  aU  the  latest  technical  improvements 
that  can  be  contributed  by  the  various  companies  of  the  countries 
which  are  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  radio  communications' 
with  China. 

"3.  Radio  communications  within  the  Chinese  territory  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Chinese  laws  and  the  external  radio  communication 
(between  China  and  other  countries)  shall  be  regulated  by  the  inter- 
national conventions  governing  such  matters. 

"4.  The  governments  of  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
shall  give  no  support  to  any  company  or  to  any  person  who  does 
not  conform  to  the  above  principles  as  well  as  to  the  practical  rules 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

supplementary  suggestion. 

"5.  The  rates  charged  for  radio  communications  shall  never  be 
higher  than  the  rates  for  communications  by  wire  or  by  cable  for 
equivalent  distances,  and  government  and  press  messages  shaU 
benefit  bv  a  reduction  of  at  least  50  per  cent." 

Mr.  Root  then  said  that  he  understood  this  resolution  was  before 
the  committee  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  supposed  that  the  substance  of  this 
proposal  should  be  discussed  in  the  committee,  unless,  of  course,, 
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there  were  matters  for  technical  consiclenition  which  should  l)e  taken 
up  otherwise.  Before  the  matter  was  referred,  if  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  drafting  committee,  in  order  to  put  the  sense  of  the 
committee  into  appropriate  form,  it  would  seem  important  that 
the  sense  of  the  committee  should  be  taken. 

•  Mr.  Koot  tlien  said,  for  the  purixwe  of  brin^in^  the  matter  a  little 
nearer  to  the  point,  that  the  result  of  examination  and  extended  con- 
versations with  exi)erts  and  consideration  of  Mr.  Viviani's  resolutions 
had  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  views  expre.ssed  bv  Mr. 
Viviani  were,  in  the  main,  views  with  which  the  committee  sliould 
i\*rree^  and  with  which  he  (Mr.  Koot)  certainly  agreed  very  fully. 
Mr.  Viviani  s  paper,  however,  was  based  upon  a  decision  of  a  grave 
Question  of  policy  which  primarily  and  fundamentallv  should  l)e 
determined  by  the  Government  of  Ohina  and  upon  winch  the  com- 
mittee ought  not  to  express  an  opinion  without  very  thorough  and 
full  consideration  and  discussion,  or  without  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject which  it  seemed  to  him  to  he  impracticable  for  the  ccmference 
to  acquire.  The  question  lay  lH»tween  building  up  an  electrical  wire- 
less system  in  China  upon  the  principle  of  free  competition,  or  build- 
ing it  up  upon  the  principle  of  cooperation  or  consortium.  T!ie  far- 
reacliing  consenuem'es  oi  the  adoption  of  either  one  of  those  prin- 
ciples manifestly  might  be  such  that  the  committee  ought  not  to  de- 
clare themselves  without  a  much  l)etter  understanding  of  those  con- 
se<juences  than  Mr.  Koot  felt  that  he  j)ei'sonally  i)osse.ssed.  That  was 
quite  apart  from  the  proposition  that  China  ought  to  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  what  methods  she  should  follow.  One  method,  that 
of  competition,  was  the  method  that  existed  in  the  United  States 
to-<Iny :  another  method,  that  of  controlleil  cooi)eration,  was  the  method 
that  existed  in  many  other  countries.  China  ought  to  tietermine 
which  she  would  follow ;  then  the  powi»i*s  represented  ought  to  help 
her  in  that  course;  but  he  did  not  tliink  that  the  committee  was  in  a 
position  to  decide  now. 

With  that  in  view,  he  had  i)repared  for  submission  to  the  drafting 
sr.lK'ommittee  a  resolution  which  corresi>onded  to  M.  Viviani's  motion 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  or  commission,  but  which,  instead 
of  undertaking  to  decide  the  fundamental  question  of  policy  in  ad- 
vance of  the  consideration  of  the  commission,  left  that  to  1h»  one  of 
tlie  things  to  lie  determined  from  the  rei)ort  of  the  commis.sion.  He 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  read  the  resoluticm  as  it  was  di*afted  : 

'"  RF>M)LUTU)X   RKOAIUHNU   WIREI.ESS. 

**The  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Knii)ire, 
China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Xetherlands,  and  Portupd,  (le^ir- 
ing  to  avoid  controversies  regarding  electrical  communication  facili- 
ties and  services  in  China  and  !)etween  China  anil  other  countries, 
and  i)articularly  over  concessions  or  contra<-ts  in  China  relating 
thereto,  and  desiring  to  promote  the  further  developuient  of  the 
internal  and  external  electrical  communicaticm  facilities  aiul  >erv- 
i<-es  of  (liina  in  such  a  manner  as  to  c<mf(»rm  to  the  public  policy 
of  China  and  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  l)enetit,  have  agretsi : 

•*That  a  commission  be  c(m>tituted  at  once  by  the  appointment 
of  one  meml)er  on  the  part  of  each  (loverninent  represented  in  the 
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present  conference:  that  the  said  commission  shall  inquire  into 
existing  concessions,  contracts,  treaties,  and  loans  relating  to  elec- 
trical communications  in  China  and  between  China  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  adequacy  of  present  services,  and  the  need  for  additional 
services,  and  shall  confer  with  the  Chinese  Government  upon  the 
policy  and  purposes  of  that  (lovernment  in  respect  of  such  com- 
munications, and  upon  the  available  and  expedient  methods  of 
reconciling  the  actions  of  other  powers  and  the  nationals  thereof 
to  such  policy,  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  several  powers  repre- 
sented in  the  commission  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than 
the  time  set  for  the  next  meeting  to  be  called  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Telegraph  Convention  of  1875, 
and  the  next  meeting  to  be  called  in-accordance  with  the  provisionf? 
of  the  International  Radio-Telegraph  Convention  of  1912. 

"  Said  commission  shall  take  into  consideration  and  report  ujion 
the  matters  contained  in  the  resolution  offered  in  the  Committee 
on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  on  the  7th  of  December,  1921, 
by  M.  Viviani,  in  behalf  of  the  French  delegation." 

The  chairman  said  that  the  resolution  was  before  the  committee 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  Sarraut  stated  that  his  personal  preference  would  be  that 
the  discussion  might  be  adjourned  imtil  the  following  morning. 

The  chairman  said  that,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  the  committee,  an 
adjournment  would  be  taken  until  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock 
and  that  this  resolution  would  be  distributed  at  once  and  taken  up 
as  the  first  order  of  business  on  that  day. 

There  was  no  objection,  and  accordingly  the  committee  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  January  25,  1922,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  MEETING— WEDNESDAY,  JANUABY  25.  1922. 

11  A.  M. 

rRE8ENT. 

United  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Air.  KcK)t,  Senator 
ITnderwood.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Williams,  M '. 
Rogers. 

Belghtm, — Baron  de  (\irtier.  Accompanied  by  Mr,  <le  Warze«-. 
Mr.  Tilmont,  Mr.  Silvercruvs. 


Si 

John  Salmond  (_  ,^       .  ^ ,      

panied  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  I^mp 
son,  Mr.  Bajpai,  Mr.  Brown. 

Chin<u — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang.     Accompanied  by  Mr.  Yen. 
Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  Tsang-on,  Mr.  (\  Zee. 

France, — Mr.  Jusserand.     Accompanied   by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
Ponsot,  Mr.  Girardeau. 

Italy, — Senator   Schanzer,   Senator   Albertini.     Accompanied    l»y 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan, — Admiral  Baron  Kato.  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Ilanihara. 
Accompanied  bv  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada,  ilr.  Toniita. 

Portugal, — Viscount  d'Alte.  C'apt.  Vasconcellos. 
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The  Xetherlahdn, — Jonkheer  Heelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Meaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat 
Angeline. 

ihe  secretary  general.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr. 
Paul,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  inter- 
preters. 

1.  The  twenty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Kastern  Questions  was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  25,  1922,  at  11 
t)Vlock  a.  m ,  m  the  Columbus  Koom  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
Building. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Senator 
I A)dge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  I'nderwood ;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Car- 
tier:  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland 
(leddes.  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Aus- 
tralia); Sir  John  Salmond  (for  Xew  Zealand),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India);  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr,  Ivoo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr. 
Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator  Si^hanzer,  Senator  Albertini;  for 
Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara;  for 
the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beerlaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  were  present: 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Rogers; 
for  Belgium,  Mr.  de  Warzee,  Mr.  Tilmont,  Mr.  Silvercruvs;  for  the 
British  Empire,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  ^mith,  Mr. 
Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai,  Mr.  Brown;  for  Oiina,  Mr.  Yen,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z. 
Tyau,  Mr.  Tsang-au,  Mr.  C.  Zee:  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
Ponsot,  Mr.  (iirardeau:  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count 
Pagliano;  for  Janan,  Mr.  Sabiiri,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada,  Mr. 
Tomita;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de 
Kat  Angelino. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr.  Paul,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (in- 
terpreters) were  also  present. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  the  committee  would  consider 
at  that  time  the  resolution  introduced  and  distributed  the  evening 
l)efore  relating  to  electrical  communications  in  China.  This,  they 
would  recall,  was  introduced  after  a  statement  by  Mr.  Root  with 
regard  to  the  resolution  proposed  some  time  l)efore  by  Mr.  Viviani. 
The  chairman  supposed  that  Mr.  Viviani's  resolution  was  l)efore  the 
committee,  for  wnatever  discussion  might  be  desire<l.  His  recollec- 
tion was  that,  at  the  time  it  was  introduced,  or  shortly  after,  its  con- 
sideration was  post|X)ned  to  permit  the  Japanese  delegation  anil  the 
Chinese  delegation  to  present  views.  He  thought  they  had  pe<piested 
opportunity  for  further  consideration.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  was 
l)eTore  the  committee  and  there  wouhl  he  full  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion, in  order  that  disposition  might  be  made  of  it. 

After  a  statement  regarding  that  resolution,  and  for  reas<ms  which 
he  gave  at  the  time,  Mr.  Root  had  introduced  the  resolution  of  the 
evening  before;  but  that  resolution  did  not  preclude  discussion  of  the 
entire  question  of  any  proposals  which  the  delegations  might  desii-e 
to  present. 

Mr.  Sze  stated  that  he  rose  just  to  say  a  few  words,  but  not  on  the 
resolution  that  had  just  been  circulated,  because  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  it. 
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The  chairman  said  that  if  an  interruption  would  be  permitted,  he 
thought  reference  might  be  made  to  another  resohition  which  had 
just  been  circulated.  He  had  not  mentioned  that  resolution  in  what 
he  had  just  said,  because  it  had  not  been  introduced.  It  might  be  in- 
troduced, later,  but  it  had  been  distributed  at  that  time  merely  for 
convenience. 

Mr.  Sze  sa,id  that,  in  view  of  the  chairman's  remarks,  he  withdrew 
what  he  had  just  stated ;  but  that  he  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  important  question  of  wireless  communications 
He  said  that  he  used  the  word  "wireless"  because  he  noticed  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  confusion  in  the  terms  which  had  been  used^  and  that 
sometimes  a  reference  was  made  to  "wireless  communications"  ami 
at  other  times  to  "electrical  commimications,"  and  that,  while  he  did 
not  pretend  to  be  an  expert,  as  far  as  he  understood  it,  the  term  "elec- 
trical communication"  included  a  little  more  than  the  expression 
"wireless  communication."  He  would  therefore  like  to  speak  gener- 
ally, although  briefly,  on  the  subject  of  wireless  communications. 

Mr.  Sze  then  read  the  following  statement: 

"I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  on  a  previous  occasion  that  wireless 
stations  not  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chinese  Government,  at 
present  found  in  China,  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  by 
negotiation  with  owners,  be  handed  over  to  the  operation  and  contit>l 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  To  state  it  clearly,  I  may  say  that  the 
continuance  of  such  radio  stations  under  foreign  operation  as  now 
exist  in  China,  without  its  express  consent  is  only  a  matter  of  suf- 
ferance upon  the  part  of  China,  and  that  their  existence  and  continu- 
ance can  be  legalied  only  when  the  foreign  nations  concerned  have 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  Government  its  formal  consent  thereto. 

"  It  is  known  to  the  world  that  in  China  wire  telegraphy  is  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly,  and  it  will  be  a  logical  development  to  this  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  that  the  Government  should  establish  and 
maintain  all  wireless  communications  within  the  territorv  of  China 
as  a  Government  monopoly.  The  two  systems  of  communication 
must  cooperate,  and  in  order  that  this  cooperation  may  be  har- 
monious and  efficient  it  is  necessarv  that  both  should  be  owned,  ctin- 
trolled,  and  operated  by  the  Government. 

"  The  nature  of  international  wireless  communication  makes  inter- 
national cooperation  highly  desirable.  This  cooperation  is  needed 
in  order  that  several  stations  of  different  nationality  may  not  inter- 
fere with  each  others'  wave  lengths,  and  that  unnecessarily  high- 
powered  stations  may  not  be  established,  or  at  improper  places,  and 
that  suitable  arranire'ments  mav  be  made  for  the  distribution  bv  wire 
telegraph  or  otherwise  withhi  the  individual  states  of  the  wireless 
messages  when  received.  Therefore,  this  important  subject  of  inter- 
national wireless  communication  is  a  matter  which  should  l>e  the 
subject  of  discussion  looking  toward  cooperation  between  all  stations 
concerned.  AVhile  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  wireless  com- 
munications, it  seems  to  me  that  so  important  an  international  ques- 
tion should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  taking  China  as  a 
single  unit  for  international  discussion.  As  this  conference  has  been 
called— and  its  work  has  proved— for  the  purpose  of  assisting  China 
by  the  removal  of  existing  limitations  on  her  sovereign  rights.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  public  might  have  misapprehension  shoidd 
any  such  commission  be  appointed  to  deal  with,  even  if  only  to  dis- 
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cuss  and  report  on,  suoh  n  subject,  which  is  manifestly  (liina's  own 
and  sole  problem.  My  honored  friend.  Senator  Root,  has  truly  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  ^prave  question  of  policy,  which  primarily  and 
fundamentally  should  l)e  determined  by  the  (lovernment  of  China/ 
Senator  Root  had  also  remarked  yesterday  that  the  question  of  com- 
petition or  controlled  cooi>eration  are  not  uniform  in  practice  in  all 
countries.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  importance  of  the  whole 
subject  of  wireless  communications,  China,  while  determining  for 
herself,  wishes  to  have  time  to  consider  carefully  tlie  practices  of 
other  countries  before  deciding  for  herself  which  course  to  foHow. 

"The  Chinese  (lovemment  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  other 
powers  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  common  policies  applicable  to  all 
(lovemments  and  mutually  beneficial  to  all,  with  regard  to  radio 
communications  l)etween  herself  and  those  powers,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  participate  in  a  conference  or  other  joint  action  for  the  de- 
termination of  general  principles  and  methods  to  be  recommended 
to  all  the  (Tovernments  concerned  whereby  this  general  matter  may 
l)e  mutually  regulated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  bv  which  inter- 
national postal  interests  are  harmonized  and  promote^l." 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  situation,  as  he  understood  it,  was  this: 
Mr.  Viviani  had  introduced  a  resolution  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  wireless  operations  in  China,  with  a  statement  of  several  very  un- 
questionable principles,  but  based  upon  the  determination  that  the 
system  shouin  be  changed  from  competition  to  cooperation.  That 
series  of  resolutions  had  been  somewhat  discussed  in  the  conunittee 
and  then  it  had  stood  over,  particidarly  on  the  request  of  Ja))an  an<I 
China,  for  further  discussion  In  bringing  it  up  the  day  before  he 
had  suggested  a  resolution  which  would  to  some  degree  accomplish 
what  Mr.  Viviani  Imd  proposed,  but  which  would  call  for  a  reiK)rt 
by  the  commission  that  he  had  suggested,  to  the  (lovernments,  in 
stead  of  to  this  conference,  as  he  felt  that  this  was  rather  a  foreign 
office  question  than  a  conference  question  and  could  not  properly  l)e 
considered  in  the  conference. 

Since  the  day  before,  a  number  of  experts  in  wireless  had  l^een 
drafting  what  seemed  to  him  to  l)e  an  improvement  on  the  suirgestion 
that  he  had  made,  and  that  paper  had  l)een  distributed  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  delegates.  That  was  the  paper  headed  January  25, 
1922.  He  thought  that  was  a  better  disjwsition  of  the  subject  than 
in  the  paper  he  had  suggested  the  previous  day.  The  chairman  had 
suggested  he  should  read  this  alternative  suggestion  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  subject  presented  by  Mr.  Viviani's  proposal,  which  was 
before  the  committee.     He  then  read  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
(^hina.  Franre,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  desir- 
ing to  avoid  controversies  regarding  electrical  communication  facili- 
ties and  services  in  China,  and  l)etween  China  and  other  countries, 
and  particularlv  over  concessions  or  contracts  in  (Miina  relating 
thereto,  and  desiring  to  promote  the  further  development  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  electrical  communication  facilities  and  services  of 
China,  and  taking  note  of  the  general  jwlicy  of  the  (lovemment  of 
China  to  own  and  operate  electrical  communication  services  within 
its  territory,  have  agreed : 
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"  (1)  That  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  resolution  concerning  the 
open  door  shall  apply  to  electrical  communications  in  China  and 
between  (^hina  and  other  countries. 

"  (2)  That  in  any  case  where,  in  the  general  interest,  the  rescission 
of  an  existing  monopoly  or  preferential  privilege  in  respect  to  elec- 
trical communications  in  China,  or  between  China  and  other  coun- 
tries, is  deemed  desirable,  the  powers  whose  interests  are  affected 
stand  ready  to  use  their  good  offices,  if  requested  by  China,  to  bring 
about  such  rescission. 

"  (3)  That  no  radio  stations  shall  be  erected  or  operated  on  Chi- 
nese territory  without  the  authorization  of  the  Government  of  China, 
and,  as  to  any  existing  unauthorized  station,  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  either  to  order  its  removal  or  to  take  it  over  upon 
payment  of  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  is  expressly  recognized. 

"  (4)  That  without  the  express  consent  of  the  Government  of 
China  no  additional  radio  stations  shall  be  erected  in  the  legation 
quarter  at  Peking,  in  settlements,  in  concessions,  in  leased  territories, 
in  railway  areas  or  in  other  special  areas;  nor  shall  the  power  of 
existing  stations  in  any  such  areas  be  increased;  nor  shall  such. sta- 
tions carry  on  ordinary  conunercial  working. 

"  (5)  That  such  radio  stations  as  are  authorized  by  the  (Jovem- 
ment  of  China,  whether  by  treaty  or  concession,  shall  comply  with 
the  terms  of  such  authorization,  and  with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Radio-Telegraph  Convention  or  any  modification  thereof, 
and,  where  the  stations  are  authorized  to  conduct  conmiercial  services, 
such  services  shall  be  available  on  like  terms  to  the  nationals  of 
every  country. 

"  (6)  That  any  power  or  the  nationals  of  any  power  operating 
radio  stations  in  the  territory  of  China,  or  in  the  special  areas  indi- 
cated heretofore,  shall  confer  with  the  Government  of  China  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  common  understanding  with  a  view  to  avoid- 
ing interference,  subject  to  any  general  international  arrangement 
which  may  hereafter  be  agreed  to. 

"  (7)  That  the  electricul  communication  services  between  China 
and  other  countries  may  develop  in  a  proper  and  orderly  manner 
and  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  China,  the  powers  stand  ready  to 
exchange  views,  either  generally  or  severally,  as  occasion  may  anse.'' 

Mr.  Kammerer  stated  that,  in  looking  at  the  new  draft  of  the 
resolution,  he  found,  at  first,  that  it  could  very  well  serve  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  be  substituted  for  Mr.  Viviani's  proposal  and  the 

!)roposal  submitted  by  Mr.  Boot  yesterday,  but  he  desired  to  give  the 
irst  or  preliminary  impression  created  upon  the  French  delegation, 
which  was  (1)  that  this  new  document  mi^ht  serve  as  a  basis,  but 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  into  it  several  of  the  stipula- 
tions that  were  included  in  Mr.  Viviani's  statement,  and  that  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  accept;  (2)  that  the  new  resolution  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  resolution  ado]>ted 
on  the  7th  of  December  last  after  rather  a  lengthy  discussion.  This 
resolution  settled  definitely  the  point  of  view  of  the  French  delega- 
tion, for  instance  as  regards  the  Shanghai  wireless  station.  In  the 
new  scheme  paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  and  6  were  either  new  or  they  had 
assumed  a  new  fonn  from  the  resolution  passed  in  December. 
Several  of  them  wore  not  even  in  conformity  with  that  resolution. 
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He  would  make  no  objection  to  merging  the  two  texts  into  one,  so 
as  to  have  general  harmony  and  have  a  new  text  which  would  be  a 
little  longer  than  this  one.  but  he  did  object  to  changing  the  sense  of 
what  had  been  decided.  He  would  suggest  the  inti-oduction  of  para- 
graph 4  of  the  December  resolution,  in  order  to  cover  the  same 
ground. 

Senator  I'nderwood  said  that  at  the  risk  of  making  himself  tire- 
some on  the  subject,  he  wished  to  repeat  again  what  he  had  said  on 
the  subject  of  wireless. 

First,  to  refer  to  what  he  had  said  the  other  day  about  China,  he 
had  come  to  this  conference  in  the  utmost  good  faith  to  try  to  help 
the  Chinese  people  establish  and  maintain  a  sovereign  government 
and  their  territorial  integrity,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
was  unwilling  to  take  any  step  that  did  not  recognize  that  principle 
of  the  future  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  China.  He  knew,  as  they 
all  did,  that  China  was  torn  to  pieces  at  the  present  time  by  dissen- 
sions at  home ;  but  every  country  repi-esented  at  the  conf eren'  e  table, 
at  some  time  in  its  history,  had  met  a  like  fate.  The  same  difficulties 
had  been  experienced  in  the  United  States,  and  because  China  was 
disturbed  bv  internal  differences  at  the  present  time  was  no  reason 
to  believe  tKat,  within  the  next  decade,  she  would  not  have  estab- 
lished a  sound  parliamentary  government  that  would  efficiently 
represent  her  pjeople  and  protect  the  rights  of  foreigners  dwelling 
within  her  territoi-y.  To  help  establish  such  a  government  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  high  purposes  of  the  conference,  and  he  thought 
the  conference  should  hesitate  to  take  any  step  themselves  that,  for 
one  minute,  would  i^ecognize  an  invasion  of  that  great  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  China. 

In  the  main  he  did  not  object  to  these  resolutions;  he  thought  they 
wei-e  a  recital  of  what  had  been  done  before.  But,  as  he  understooiJ 
the  position  of  the  radio  question  in  China,  China  had  made  cer- 
tain concessions  in  reference  to  the  legations,  legation  rights  in 
China,  and  communication  l)etween  Peking  and  the  sea.  That  had 
alreadv  been  covered  by  the  resolution  that  had  already  been  passed. 
Outside  of  that,  if  he  imderstood  it  rightly,  there  weiT  no  treatv 
rights  that  tied  the  hands  of  China  in  i*eference  to  radio  communi- 
cations. She  had  made  sopie  concessions,  but  those  concessions,  as  a 
srnereign  (lovernment,  were  like  a  concession  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  would  make,  or  that  of  Japan  would  make:  it 
was  still  within  the  power  of  her  sovereignty,  l)ecause  it  had  not 
t)een  made  to  a  Government,  but  had  been  made  to  nationals  of  other 
(^untries,  who,  in  taking  it,  had  to  confoim  to  the  laws  of  China 
properly  administered. 

His  main  objection  to  the  resolution  was  to  clause  5 : 

**  That  such  radio  stations  as  are  authorized  bv  the  (Tovernment  of 
China,  whether  by  treatv  or  concession,  shall  comply  with  the  terms 
of  such  authorization     *     *    */' 

So  far  so  good ;  but  the  clause  continued :  '*  *  *  *  and  with  the 
provisions  of  the  International  Radio- Telegraph  Convention  or  any 
modification  thereof." 

In  other  words,  if  China  granted  the  right  to  nationals  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  radio  stati<m  in  China, 
that  radio  station  had  to  first  comply  with  the  regulati<ms  in  China 
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as  far  as  it  could ;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  China  had  to  recognize — 
and  China  became  a  party  to  this,  if  she  entered  into  a  treaty — that 
the  radio  station  had  to  comply  with  the  International-Telegraph 
Convention  or  any  modification  thereof ;  that  was  to  say,  any  modi- 
fication thereof  as  passed  in  a  future  convention ;  and  that  future  con- 
vention might  adopt  regulations  in  reference  to  radio  in  China  that 
would  not  DC  satisfactory  to  the  Chinese  Government;  and  yet,  in 
such  a  case,  China  was  to  surrender  her  sovereignty,  not  to  govern- 
ments or  representatives  of  governments,  but,  in  reference  to  the  regu- 
lation of  those  radio  stations,  to  the  representatives  of  corporations 
or  individuals  who  controlled  the  International  Kadio*l^legraph 
Conventions. 

He  did  not  think  the  committee  ought  to  ask  China  to  do  that.  He 
thought  it  might  not  be  a  serious  point ;  but,  from  his  viewpoint,  it 
was  asking  China  to  surrender  her  sovereignty  in  the  control  of  this 
question  to  nationals  or  committees  or  organizations  entirely  outside 
of  China;  and  he  was  not  willing,  occupying  the  position  he  did  in 
reference  to  the  sovereignty  of  China,  and  with  his  desire  to  see  it 
established  and  maintained,  to  attempt  to  defend  a  proposition  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Boot  suggested  that  he  thought  perhaps  Senator  Underwood's 
point  might  be  covered  by  inserting  (in  paragraph  6)  after  the  words 
"  with  the  provisions  of  the  International  Radio-Telegraph  Conven- 
tion or  any  modification  thereof  "  the  words  "  to  which  China  shall 
consent." 

The  chairman,  after  some  discussion,  said  that  if  there  was  no 
objection,  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Root  would  contain  the 
amendment  '^  to  which  China  shall  consent,"  at  the  place  stated. 

Mr.  Sze  asked  whether  that  meant  that  China  would  be  obliged  to 
consent. 

The  chairman  replied  that  it  did  not;  that  the  phrase  simply  im- 
plied futurity.  He  thought  the  words  in  question  indicate  that  there 
was  no  intent  to  have  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  Sze  said  he  desired  to  ask  a  question  for  information;  first, 
however,  he  wished  to  thank  Senator  Underwood  for  the  assurance 
given  to  the  Chinese  delegation  as  to  the  object  of  the  convocation 
of  this  conference.  He  further  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  prolong 
the  meeting  of  the  conference  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Sze  wished  to  inquire  what  resolution  was  now  before  the  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

The  chairman  said  he  understood  that  Mr.  Viviani's  resolution  was 
before  the  committee  for  discussion ;  that  the  previous  afternoon  Mr. 
Root  had  presented  the  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
the  subject  matter  of  Mr.  Viviani's  resolution.  That  morning  Mr. 
Root  had  presented  a  substitute  resolution  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
whatever  would  be  germane  might  be  discussed. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  he  thought  that  this  substitute  resolution 
which  Mr.  Root  had  brought  forward  was,  speaking  broadly,  a  better 
resolution,  and  indicated  a  better  line  for  the  committee  to  follow. 
than  the  resolution  which  had  been  brought  forward  the  day  before. 
There  were  one  or  two  points  arising  on  this  draft  to  which  he  wislied 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  first  of  the  numbered  paragraphs  read  that  the  provision  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  concerning  the  open  door  should  apply  to 
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electrical  communications  in  China  and  between  China  and  other 
countries.  That,  of  course,  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  but  he  wondered  if  it  was  wise  to  reaffirm  that  intention 
in  this  rather  narrow  way.  When  one  met  a  reaffirmation  of  this 
kind,  one  was  apt  to  suppose  that  it  was  necessary,  and  that  suppo- 
sition very  often  had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  more  general  dec- 
laration. He  thought  the  committee  should  look  rather  carefully 
at  this  first  paragraph  and  see  whether  it  was  wise  to  keep  it  in  this 
particular  series  of  resolutions.  He  was  not  quite  clear  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  this  point. 

In  para^aph  4  there  was  a  point  which  was  of  some  importance, 
to  which,  m  earlier  discussions  upon  this  subject  in  committee,  he 
had  attached  considerable  importance,  and  such  thought  as  he  had 
given  to  the  matter  since  had  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  it;  namely,  that  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  there  was  no  international  agreement  at  the  present  moment 
on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  any  embassy  or  any  legation  to  have 
a  wireless  installation.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  international  in- 
strument which  would  prevent  him  from  fitting  up  in  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington  a  receiver  for  a  wireless  telephone  so  that » 
he  might  listen  to  communications  with  New  York;  nor  was  he 
aware  of  any  international  instrument  under  which  it  would  be 
unlawful  to  put  in  a  transmitting  station  there  if  he  so  wished.  The 
same  appliea  to  every  embassy,  every  legation  throughout  the  workl. 
It  was  a  matter  which  had  to  be  decid^,  a  matter  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  a  matter  upon  which  probably  no  great  difficultv  woiihl 
ever  arise ;  but  with  the  development  of  wireless  telephones,  it  would 
be  quite  possible  that  within  a  short  time  everyone  would  be  using 
wireless  mstaUations  in  the  embassies  as  part  of  the  general  equip- 
ment of  the  city,  just  as  any  other  house  in  the  city  might  be  using 
such  installation. 

The  margin  of  that  problem — the  position  of  legations  and  em- 
bassies, and  so  on,  as  regarded  wireless  communications  by  wireless 
telephone  or  telegraphy — was  just  touched  bv  this  fourth  paragraph. 
In  the  resolution  which  the  committee  adopted  upon  the  Yth  of 
December  they  very  carefully  skated  around  this  particular  point, 
and  avoided  expressing  any  opinion  upon  it  by  a  form  of  words 
which  could  not  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  resolutions  adopted,  to 
which  he  had  just  referred,  which  said  that  all  radio  stations  in  fact 
maintained  in  the  ground  of  any  of  the  foreign  legations  in  China 
should  be  limited,  etc. 

He  thought  it  would  be  wise  definitely  to  cut  out  of  this  para- 
graph 4,  in  the  suggestion  proposed  at  that  time,  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  legation  quarter  in  Peking.  If  this  were  done,  the  para- 
graph would  read  "that  without  the  express  consent  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  of  China,  no  additional  radio  stations  should  l)e  ere<*teil  in  set- 
tlements,-^ etc.  The  committee  would  notice  that  he  had  cut  out  the 
words  "  in  the  legation  quarter  at  Peking."' 

Then  he  suggested  that  they  should  take  from  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  on  the  7th  of  December  the  following  words, 
which  were  a  slightlv  amended  form  of  tlie  fii-st  resolution  of  that 
(late:  ^\\11  radio  stations  in  fact  maintained  on  the  grounds  of  any 
of  the  foreign  legations  in  China  should  l)e  limited  in  their  use  to 
certain  official  messages,    *    *    *•'*  etc. 
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^Provided^  however^  That  in  case  all  other  telegraphic  communi- 
cation is  interrupted,  then  upon  official  notification,  accompanied  by 
proof  of  such  interruption,  such  stations  may  afford  temporary  fa- 
cilities for  personal  messages  or  unofficial  messages  or  press  matter 
until  the  Chinese  Government  is  given  notice  of  the  interruption." 

That  paragraph,  repeated  in  these  resolutions — because  he  under- 
stood these  resolutions  would  replace  those  of  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber— with  the  omission  of  the  words  referring  to  the  wireless  sta- 
tions permitted  under  the  International  Protocol  of  September  7. 
1901 — would,  he  thought,  meet  the  point  with  regard  to  legation 
establishment  in  Peking. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  he  felt  that  on  this  matter  he,  as  a 
British  representative,  could  speak  with  great  freedom,  because 
Great  Britain  had  not  and  did  not  intend  to  erect  a  wireless  station 
in  their  legation  at  Peking.  Therefore  his  speaking  of  this  par- 
ticular difficulty  created  by  the  wording  had  no  reference  to  a  spe- 
( ifically  British  case ;  it  was  a  perfectly  general  case  that  was  of 
equal  interest  to  all  the  powers  present.  Tlie  British  had  no  wire- 
less there  and  did  not  intend  to  erect  any,  but  he  thought  it  would 
))e  a  mistake  for  the  delegates,  in  this  very  limited  conference,  to 
adopt  any  principle  with  regard  to  the  right  of  the  legations  in 
Pelang  to  have  means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  so 
long  as  in  providing  that  right  or,  rather,  in  not  excluding  the  ripht 
for  them  to  have  tnat  means  of  communication,  it  was  made  quite 
clear  that  the  existence  of  such  legation  wireless  service  would  not 
provide  any  competition  with  the  commercial  and  government  serv- 
ice existing  in  the  country. 

He  therefore  moved  that  the  words  "in  the  legation  quarter  at 
Peking"  be  struck  out  of  paragraph  4;  and  he  moved  that  a  new 
paragraph  be  inserted  into  this  draft,  if  it  were  adopted,  taking  the 
wording  from  the  fii*st  of  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  7th  of 
December  by  the  committee,  with  the  elimination  of  those  words 
which  did  not  apply  to  the  legation  stations  in  Peking. 

So  far  as  the  otHer  provisions  of  the  draft  were  concerned,  there 
were  no  major  points,  although  there  might  be  one  or  two  quite 
minor  drafting  points  that  he  would  wish  to  change. 

Paragraph  4  would  stand,  then,  as  follows: 

"That  without  the  expi^CvSs  consent  of  the  Government  of  China 
no  additional  radio  stations  shall  be  erected  in  settlements,  in  con- 
cessions, in  leased  territories,  in  railway  areas,  or  in  other  special 
areas;  nor  shall  the  power  of  existing  States  in  any  such  area  be  in- 
creased, nor  shall  such  stations  carrv  on  ordinarv  commercial 
working." 

And  then  a  new  paragraph  4  {a)  would  read : 

"  That  all  radio  stations  in  fact  maintained  in  the  grounds  of  any 
of  the  forei^  legations  in  China  shall  be  limited  in  their  use  to  send- 
ing and  receiving  (lovernment  messages,  and  shall  not  receive  or  send 
commercial  or  personal  or  unofficial  messages,  including  press  matter : 
Provided^  however.  That  in  case  all  other  telegraphic  coinmtmication 
is  interrupted,  then,  upon  official  notification,  accompanied  by  pr(x>f 
of  such  interruption,  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communication,  such 
stations  may  afford  temporary  facilities  for  commercial,  {personal  or 
unofficial  messages,  including  press  matter,  until  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  given  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  interruption.'' 
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Sir  Kobert  IJorden  said  that  he  would  like  to  inquire  what  was  the 
exact  relation  of  this  resolution  to  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
on  the  7th  of  December,  as  he  understood.  He  had  a  note  here  that 
there  was  a  i-esolution  adopted  on  that  date,  from  which  Sir  Auckland 
(veddes  had  just  quoted. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  which  he  had  made.  Sir  Robert 
Ik)rden  observed  that  some  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  now 
proposed  dealt,  in  almost  but  not  quite  the  same  terms,  with  subjects 
which  wei-e  dealt  with  by  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  7th  of  De  - 
<*ember.  He  thought  the  committee  should  make  their  meaning  per- 
fectly clear.  Did  they  proj)ose  to  rescind  that  resolution  and  adopt 
another  in  the  stead  of  it,  which,  perhaps,  would  be  the  most  conven- 
ient course,  or  did  they  propose  to  amend  iti  It  was  manifestly  un- 
desirable that  there  should  be  two  resolutions  dealing,  in  almost  but 
not  quite  the  same  terms,  with  the  same  subject.  He  was  merely  mak- 
ing these  suggestions  in  order  that  the  committee  might  have  an  exact 
intimation  as  to  the  course  proposed. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  was  quite  evident  that,  in  part  at  least, 
the  i-esolution  adopted  in  the  committee  on  December  7  covered 
git)und  which  would  be  coveivd  by  the  resohiticm  now  proposed. 

The  chairman  had  assumed  that  it  was  the  intention,  in  bringing 
forward  the  resolution  now  proposed,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  M.  Viviani's  proposal,  and  the  general  subject;  and  that 
if  this  resolution,  as  now  proposed,  were  adopted,  it  would  mean 
the  presentation  of  a  resolution  of  a  formal  character  providing  for 
the  rescission  of  the  resolution  previouslv  adopted.  The  procedure 
of  the  committee  was  rather  informal,  and  they  had  not  insisted  upon 
anything  which  would  involve  them  in  a  discussion  of  mere  parlia- 
mentary order.  However,  he  assumed  that  it  was  the  intention  now  to 
dispose  of  the  former  resolution,  if  the  committee  so  desired,  and  to 
adopt  a  resolution  which,  in  the  light  of  all  that  had  been  proposed 
and  was  now  thought  best,  would  embody  the  final  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  this  subject.  It  was  with  that  purpose,  as  he  imderstoo<l 
it,  that  oir  Auckland  Geddes  had  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  incorporate  a  part  of  the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  oYi  De- 
cember 7. 

The  chairman  said  that  if  there  was  no  objection  to  that  procedure, 
he  would  ask  the  views  of  the  committee  ujKm  Sir  Auckland  (mldes' 
amendment,  reserving,  of  course,  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
resolution  as  amended.  The  committee  would  take  up,  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  consideration  of  the  amendment  itself. 

Mr.  Kammerer  stated  that  as  regards  the  amendment  laid  down 
by  the  British  ambassador  the  F^rench  delegation  had  no  objection  to 
raise,  but  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  variation  between  the 
interpretations  of  the  various  texts.  Mr.  Kammerer  further  stated 
that  he  would  accept,  quite  willingly,  the  new  text  if  it  was  <leemed 
tlesirable,  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  instead  of  that  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Viviani  or  by  Mr.  Koot  vesterday.  It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that 
the  resolution  of  December  7  had  practically  exhausted  the  subjei-t 
on  which  decisions  could  be  taken;  for  instance,  Mr.  Viviani  had  pro- 
posed certain  resolutions  comprising  general  principles,  .stating 
broadly  the  main  lines  of  those  principles,  but  not  making  any  imme- 
diate application.  Now  it  seemed  the  discussion  was  turning  on  the 
ix>int  here  presented,  and  was  o|)ening  up  a  discussion  on  what  had 
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already  been  passed  upon  in  December.  This  could  not  so  readilT  be 
accepted  by  the  French  dele^tion.  because  they  considered  that  these 
resolutions  had  been  passed  and  adopted  in  December  and  must  stand 
as  they  were  or  else  be  transferred  into  a  general  resolution  to  be 
passed  now.  He  further  stated  that  paragraphs  1  and  7  of  the  new 
draft  resolutions  covered  new  matter ;  that  paragraphs  3,  4,  5  and  6 
could  be  suppressed  if  the  former  resolution  stood  or  could  be  replaced 
by  the  corresponding  part  of  the  December  resolution.  Concerning 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  if  the  French  dele- 
gation could  accept  it  as  regards  paragraph  4,  then  they  would  like 
to  have  it  reduced  to  a  cerSiin  wording  m  order  that  paragraph  4 
should  exactly  conform,  without  changing  a  word,  to  the  terms  ox  the 
resolution  passed  in  December.  The  French  delegation  was  therefore 
of  the  opinion  that  the  discussion  should  bear  on  paragraphs  1  and  2, 
with  certain  additions  to  be  proposed,  and  also  on  paragraph  6,  and 
replace  the  resolution  adopted  in  December — ^use  them,  or  replace 
them,  if  need  be,  by  new  drafting. 

Mr.  Kammerer  further  stated  that  the  additions  proposed  by  the 
French  delegation  were  as  follows: 

"I. 

'^  That  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  resolution  concerning  the 
Open  Door  shall  apply  to  electrical  communications  in  China  and 
between  China  and  other  countries,  according  to  the  following  rules : 

'*"  (a)  That  the  purpose  of  any  radio  communication  scheme  in 
China  should  not  be  to  favour  certain  interests  at  the  expense  of 
others  but  to  enable  China  to  obtain  communications  by  wireless 
established  and  operated  as  much  in  its  own  interest  as  that  of  the 
public  of  all  countries. 

"'  {b)  Radio  communications  within  the  Chinese  territory  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Chinese  laws  and  the  external  radio  communica- 
tions (between  China  and  other  countries)  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
International  Radio-Electrical  conventions  and  regulations. 

''  (c)  The  Governments  of  the  Powers  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
will  favour  the  efforts  made  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  China  the  best 
technical  improvements  {>ossessed  by  their  nationals. 

"11. 

"  That  in  any  case  where,  in  the  general  interest,  the  rescission 
of  an  existing  monopoly  or  exclusive  privilege  in  respect  to  electrical 
communications  in  China,  or  between  China  and  other  countries  is 
deemed  desirable,  the  Powers  whose  interests  are  affected  stand  ready 
to  use  their  good  offices,  if  requested  by  China,  to  bring  about  such 
rescission. 

"  III. 

"  That  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  an  orderly  development  of 
electrical  communication  services  between  China  and  other  countries, 
and  the  prevention  of  friction  between  the  various  interests  con- 
cerned, the  Powers  stand  ready  to  exchange  views  either  generally 
or  severally  as  occasion  may  arise." 
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Senator  Lod^  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  committee  could 
proceed  better  if  thev  proceeded  in  an  orderly  way.  When  he  said 
**  in  an  orderly  way,"  he  meant  in  an  orderly,  parliamisntary  way. 

The  committee  had  adopted  certain  resolutions  on  the  7th  of 
December.  Of  course,  that  was  simply  the  action  of  the  committee. 
There  was,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  no  limitation  by  any  rules  that 
thev  had  as  to  when  a  motion  to  reconsider  could  be  made.  In  any 
event,  it  would  have  to  go  before  the  full  conference  and  there  be 
ofien  to  amendment  and  change. 

The  committee  had  before  them  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Viviani. 
Mr.  Root,  on  the  previous  day  had  offered  a  resolution,  and  now  had 
presented  a  substitute  for  it  which  would  absorb  both  Mr.  Viviani's 
proposition  and  the  one  previously  suggested  by  Mr.  Root.  The 
French  delegation  had  offered  what  amounted  to  a  new  resolution, 
or  a  new  draft.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  had  offered  an  amendment, 
which  took  part  of  the  original  resolution  that  the  committee  had 
already  a^rreed  to,  and  brought  it  forward  and  put  it  into  the  resolu- 
tion wliiicn  was  now  presented  by  Mr.  Root. 

It  seemed  to  Senator  Lodge  that  the  first  appropriate  step  would 
be  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  committee  had  adopted  the 
resolution  of  the  7th  of  December;  that  would  bring  the  whole  matter 
before  them  for  action  at  this  time.  It  was  evident  that  changes 
were  going  to  be  made  in  the  various  rules,  upon  which  he  did  not 
pretend  to  pass,  as  he  was  not  a  radio  expert,  but  he  thought  the 
committee  would  avoid  confusion  if  they  brought  up  the  whole 
subject  by  reconsidering  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  7th 
of  December.  Then  they  would  have  before  them  all  of  these  pro- 
posals^ and  they  could  deal  with  them  in  such  manner  as  they 
pleased. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  resolution,  adopted  December  7  in 
this  committee,  was  not  reported  to  the  conference  and  had  not  been 
adopted  by  the  conference.  It  was  here  in  the  committee  for  such 
action  as  might  seem  desirable:  and  probably  the  best  course,  as 
Senator  Lodge  had  suggested,  would  be  to  reconsider  the  resohition 
of  December  7,  thus  bringing  up  the  whole  matter,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  irreffularity. 

He  then  askea  whether  there  was  any  objection  to  having  the 
former  resolution  reconsidered  and  bringing  the  whole  matter  Wfore 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Kammerer  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  resuminc  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  form; 
but  as  to  resuming  debate  on  matters  that  had  been  heretofore  con- 
sidered and  settled,  he  thought  that  was  a  different  thine:.  He  did 
not  believe  it  would  be  in  order  to  reopen  the  matter  and  have  dis- 
cussion upon  subjects  which,  as  regaras  substance,  he  thought  had 
been  finisned  with. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  was  not  sure  that  he  quite  understood 
the  situation  in  which  the  committee  found  themselves.  He  asked 
whether  he  was  ripht  in  supposing  that  the  chairman  wished  to  havi* 


and  fourth,  Mr.  Root's  second  proposition. 
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He  agreed  that  all  these  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  committee : 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  convenient  method,  as  it  were,  to  have  all  this 
material  before  the  committee  and  to  try  and  elaborate  out  of  it  some 
final  form  in  which  this  wireless  question  might  be  considered.  He 
personally  would  have  been  rather  afraid  that  a  discussion  on  thos3 
lines  would  be  confused  and  difficult  and  somewhat  prolonged  un- 
less the  ground  was  prepared  by  some  smaller  committee  than  the  full 
committee  which  was  here  assembled.  On  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  pronounce;  but  he  wished  that  the  chairman  would  consider 
whether  the  committee  could  very  usefully  consider  four  different 
proposals — not  fundamentally  different,  he  admitted,  but  still  differ- 
ent in  substance;  whether  these  could  be  considered  simultaneouslv 
and  the  chariot  run  with  four  horses  abreast — ^a  very  difficult  sport- 
ing proposition. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  said  there  were  really  six  horses,  because  there 
were  two  more. 

The  chairman  said  that  he  understood  the  situation  to  be  as  follows : 
Mr.  Viviani  had  made  a  proposal  which  was  discussed  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates  had  requested  an  op- 
portunity for  further  discussion  and  the  discussion  was  postponed  ac- 
cordingly. The  previous  day  Mr.  Soot  had  brought  forward  a  reso- 
lution which  was  intended  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  Mr. 
Viviani's  proposal,  and,  if  agreeable  to  the  committee,  to  embody  its 
sense  upon  the  subject.  At  the  present  meeting  Mr.  Root  brought 
forwarcl  a  substitute  resolution  with  the  same  purpose.  In  the  dis- 
<!ussion  of  this  substitute  resolution  an  amendment  had  been  suggested 
which  brought  forward  one  of  the  paragraphs,  in  substance,  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  resolution  of  December  7.  It  was  found  that 
the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Root  at  the  present  meeting  occupied 
some  of  the  ground  taken  by  the  resolution  of  December  7.  Ap- 
parently, therefore,  it  was  contemplated  that  the  former  resolution 
should  be  rescinded  and  a  new  resolution  adopted  embodying  the  final 
sense  of  the  committee.  In  order  to  present  the  matter  in  a  regidar 
way.  Senator  Lodge  had  moved  to  reconsider,  that  the  matter  might 
be  fully  discussed.  • 

The  chairman  thought  that,  no  matter  what  particular  form  of 
procedure  was  adopted,  the  delegations  would  deal  with  this  from 
their  point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  substance  of  the  matter,  and 
that  it  made  really  very  little  difference,  so  long  as  the  committee  had 
the  subject  before  them  and  something  concrete  to  consider,  what 
form  of  procedure  was  adopted.  The  important  matters  were  the 
matters  of  substance,  and  no  matter  what  resolution  was  before  the 
committee,  if  it  was  discussed  at  all,  those  p6ints  would  be  presented. 
The  important  thing  was  that  they  should  be  presented  and  i^uii 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  a  full  exchange  of  views.  The 
chairman's  suggestion  would  be,  subject  to  the  approval  of  all  present, 
that  this  discussion  should  be  terminated  for  the  moment;  that  the 
former  resolution  should  be  reconsidered:  that  the  proposals  maile. 
including  the  terms  of  the  former  resolution,  Mr.  Viviani's  resolu- 
tion, and  that  the  resolution  offered  that  morning,  should  be  refern»il 
to  the  drafting  committee  to  submit  a  concrete  proposal  which  it 
might  be  supposed  would  meet  with  favoi'  and  which  would  f<K'us 
discussion  upon  a  single  matter. 
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Senator  Schanzer  stated  that  he  thought  the  reference  of  the  matter 
to  the  drafting  committee  would  be  a  rather  comi)lex  matter.  As  he 
understood  it,  out  of  four  resohitions  there  were  really  only  two  left. 
He  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Kammerer  insisted  on  Mr.  Viviani^s 
resohition,  but  he  thought  that  would,  of  course,  be  included  in  the 
consideration  of  the  matter.  Therefore  he  thought  ftie  committee 
still  had  before  them  as  a  matter  for  discussion  Mr.  Viviani's  pro- 
]X)8al  in  this  sense,  that  some  of  the  demands  of  Mr.  Viviani's  proposal 
should  be  embodied  in  Mr.  Root's  proposal.  He  thought  the  drafting 
committee  ought  to  know  how  to  proceed,  ought  to  be  instructed  before 

Proceeding,  as  they  would  be  called  on  to  make  a  single  text  out  of 
Ir.  Root's  proposal  and  the  proposal  of  December  7.  The  resolution 
passed  in  December  could  not  be  rescinded,  he  thought,  and  it  con- 
tained an  element  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Therefore, 
liefore  referring  to  the  drafting  committee,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  that  the  full  committee  now  present  should  decide  whether 
they  were  to  adhere  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Root  s  draft, 
or  otherwise  the  drafting  committee  would  not  be  able  to  make  any 
decision.  Also,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  that  the  French  delega- 
tion should  inform  the  committee  what  amendments  in  their  opinion 
should  be  introduced.  Then  this  committee  could  decide;  otherwise 
the  drafting  committee  could  only  decide  as  to  form  and  not  as  to 
sul)stance  and  would  not  know  how  to  proceed. 

Baron  Shidehara  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  referring  the 
whole  matter  to  the  drafting  committee.  At  the  same  time  he  fully 
agreed  with  the.  opinion  expressed  by  the  French  delegation  that  it 
would  l)e  unwise  to  reconsider  and  to  rescind  the  substance  of  the 
rei>olution  of  Decenil)er  7,  which  was  adopted  after  considerable  dis- 
i'lission. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  said  that  he  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  after 
all  there  did  not  seem  to  be  very  important  questions  of  principle 
involved.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  him  the  matter  might  well  be  re- 
ferred to  the  drafting  committee.  It  was  obvious  the  committee 
would  not  make  much  progress  in  a  discission  of  this  character. 
Further  than  that,  he  supposed  that  each  one  of  the  delegations  was 
thoroughly  represented  upon  the  drafting  committee,  and  it  would 
not  seem  to  be  going  too  far  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  Mr. 
Kammerer  had  made,  that  all  these  proposals  might  l>e  taken  into 
con-iderntion  by  the  drafting  committee,  and  that  they  miglit  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reconciling  them  and  of  adopting  anything 
that  ?eemed  necessary,  even  if  it  should  go  a  little  furtlier  than  the 
ordinary  duty  of  that  committee  as  it  had  lH*en  considered  in  the  past. 

The  chairman  said  the  point  was  simply  that,  in  order  to  have  tho 
matter  liefore  the  committee,  the  former  resolution  should  l)e  recon- 
sidered and  the  matter  committed  to  the  drafting  committee  to  bring 
forward  a  concrete  proposal  which  would  be  deemed  to  emlKwly  the 
sense  of  the  committee,  which  the  committee  could  then  deal  with  an<l 
act  upon.  At  present  the  committee  wei-e  taking  up  their  time  on 
matters  that  were  really  i>r(K*e(lunil. 

The  chairman  then  a>ked  if  there  were  any  objection  to  the  course 
suggested.  Thf*  committee  was^xilled,  and  assent  was  unanimously 
iriven  to  the  proposal  to  reconsider  the  resolution  of  December  7  and 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  subcommittee  on  <lraft. 
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As  no  other  subject  was  brought  forward  for  discussion,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned  until  Thursday,  January  26,  1922,  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m. 
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3.30  P.  M. 

FKESENT. 

United  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
I'^nderwood.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr. 
Rogers. 

Selgium, — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee, 
Mr.  Silvercruys. 

British  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia).  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Christie.  Sir 
H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai,  Mr.  Brown. 

Chin<i, — ^Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Hawkling  Yen,  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  C.  Zee,  Mr.  T.  H.  Koo. 

France, — ^Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
(larnier,  Mr.  Girardeau. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan, — Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada. 

Portuaal, — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  Sfetherlands, — Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat 
Ancelino. 

The  secretary  general.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  Bir.  Wilson.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  in- 
terpreters. 

1.  The  twenty-seventh  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  Questions  was  held  January  27,  1922,  at  3.30  o'clock,  in 
the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Building. 

2.  Those  present  were :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia) ;  for  China,  Mr.  Sze, 
Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang ;  for  France,  Mr.  Jusserand ;  for  Japan,  Baron 
Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara ;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer, 
Senator  Albertini ;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

»S.  The  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  present  included:  For 
the  Ignited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Rogers;  for 
Belgium,  Mr.  de  Waraee,  Mr.  Silvercruys;  for  the  British  Empire, 
Mr.  Christie,  Sir  H.  Llewellvn  Smith,  M.r.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai, 
Mr.  Brown ;  for  China,  Dr.  Hawkling  Yen,  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr. 
Zee,  Mr.  T.  H.  Koo;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Gamier,  Mr. 
Girardeau;  for  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano; 
for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimurft  Mr.  Sawada;  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino. 
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The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynek  and  Mr.  Talamon, 
interpreters,  were  also  present. 

4.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
said  that  the  committee  would  hear  the  repoi't  of  the  subcommittee  on 
drafting  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  eiectrical  communications  in 
China. 

Mr.  Boot  said  that  the  subcommittee  on  drafting  reported  back  to 
the  full  committee  the  resolution  adopt^  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1921,  and  recommended  its  readoption  without  change. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  instructed  to  lay  before  the  committee  a 
declaration  in  the  following  words : 

'^DECLARATION    CONCERNING    THE    RESOLUTION    ON    RADIO    STATIONS    IK 

CHINA  OF  DECEMBER  7,  1921. 

''  The  powers  other  than  China  declare  that  nothing  in  para- 
graphs 3  or  4  of  the  resolution  of  December  7,  1921,  is  to  be  deemed 
to  be  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  conference  as  to  whether  the 
stations  referred  to  therein  are  or  are  not  authorized  by  China. 

^  They  further  give  notice  that  the  result  of  any  discussion  arising 
under  paragraph  4  must,  if  it  is  not  to  be  subject  to  objection  by 
them,  conform  with  the  principles  of  the  open  door  or  equality  of 
opDortunity  approved  by  the  conference." 

He  asked  that  this  declaration  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
committee  and  moved  the  readoption  of  the  resolution  of  December 
i^  which  he  assumed  it  was  not  necessary  to  read. 

The  chairman  said  the  committee  had  heard  the  report  of  the 
drafting  committee.  Its  recommendation  was  that  the  full  com- 
mittee readopt  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted  December  7, 
1921,  by  the  conference,  without  change.  He  thought  it  was  un- 
necessary again  to  read  this  resolution. 

As  there  was  no  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken,  and  the  resolution 
was  unanimously  readopted,  as  follows : 

^^  The  representatives  of  the  powers  hereinafter  named  participat- 
ing in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  q^uestions  in  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  to  wit:  The  United 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire^  China,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  have  resolved : 

^^1.  That  all  radio  stations  in  China  whether  maintained  under 
the  provisions  of  the  international  protocol  of  September  7,  1901, 
or  in  fact  maintained  in  the  grounds  of  any  of  the  foreign  lec- 
tions in  China,  shall  be  limited  in  their  use  to  sending  ana  receiv- 
ing government  mess&ses  and  shall  not  receive  or  send  commercial 
or  personal  or  unofficial  messages,  including  press  matter :  Provided^ 
however^  That  in  case  all  other  telegraphic  communication  is  inter- 
rupted, then,  upon  official  notification  accompanied  by  proof  of 
such  interruption  to  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications,  such 
stations  mav  afford  temporary  facilities  for  commercial,  personal 
or  unofficial  messages,  including  press  matter,  until  the  Chinese 
Government  has  given  notice  of  tne  termination  of  the  interrup- 
tion ; 

"  2.  AH  radio  stations  operated  within  the  territory  of  China  by 
a  foreign  government  or  the  citizens  or  subjects  thereof  under  trea- 
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ties  or  concessions  of  the  Goveriunent  of  China,  siiall  limit  tiie 
messages  sent  and  received  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties  or  (*on'es- 
sions  under  which  the  respective  stations  are  maintained: 

"  3.  In  case  there  be  any  radio  station  maintained  in  the  territiiry 
of  China  by  a  foreign  government  or  citizens  or  subjects  thereof 
without  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  (Jovernment,  such  station  nml 
all  the  plant,  apparatus  and  material  thereof  shall  be  transferred  to 
and  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  China,  to  be  operated  under 
the  direction  of  tne  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications  upon  fair 
and  full  compensation  to  the  owners  for  the  value  of  the  installation, 
as  soon  as  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communications  is  prepared  to 
operate  the  same  effectively  for  the  general  public  benefit; 

"  4.  If  any  questions  shall  arise  as  to  the  radio  stations  in  lea>  e J 
territories,  in  the  South  Manchurian  railway  zone  or  in  the  French 
concession  at  Shanghai,  they  shall  be  regarded  as  matters  for  dis- 
cussion between  the  Chinese  Oovernment  and  the  government  con- 
cerned: 

"  5.  The  owners  or  managers  of  all  radio  stations  maintained  in 
the  territory  of  China  by  foreign  powers  or  citizens  or  subjects 
thereof  shall  confer  with  the  Chmese  Ministry  of  Communications 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  common  arrangement  to  avoid  inter- 
ference m  the  use  of  wave  lengths  by  wireless  stations  in  China, 
subject  to  such  general  arrangements  as  may  be  made  by  an  inter- 
national conference  convened  for  the  revision  of  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Radio  Telegraph  Convention  signed  at 
London  July  5,  1912." 

The  chairman  said  that  the  subcommittee  had  reported  the  deo^ 
laration  just  read  by  Mr.  Root  with  the  request  that  it  be  spread 
upon  the  records  as  the  sense  of  the  committee. 

As  thei>e  was  no  desire  for  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken,  antU 
China  not  voting,  the  proposal  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  reference 
to  China's  policy  with  regard  to  radio  communication  and  the  posi- 
tion of  China  on  the  status  of  wireless  stations  now  existing  in 
China  without- China's  consent.  He  had  read  a  statement  on  that 
question  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  so  that  he  would  not 
take  more  time  that  day  than  to  read  a  declaration.  The  declara- 
tion just  read  by  the  chairman  was  on  the  part  of  the  eight  powers. 
The  one  he  would  now  read  was  on  the  part  of  China  ami  he 
would  like  to  have  it  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  committee. 
He  read  as  follows: 

"The  Chinese  delegation  takes  this  occasion  formally  to  declare 
that  the  Chinese  Government  does  not  recognize  Or  concede  the 
right  of  anv  foreign  power  or  of  the  nationals  thereof  to  install  or 
operate,  without  its  express  consent,  radio  stations  in  legation 
grounds,  settlements,  concessions,  leased  territories,  railway  areas 
or  other  similar  areas." 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  declaration  was  so  clear  it  was  not  neces  ary 
for  him  to  add  any  explanation. 

The  chairman  announced  that  tlie  foregoing  declaration  would  l)e 
s[)read  upon  the  records.  He  then  asked  if  any  other  report  from 
anv  committee  was  readv  to  be  acted  on.  or  if  there  was  any  other 
matter  to  come  before  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  Balfour  said  he  understood  that  the  Italian  delep:ation  had 
not  yet  received  an  answer  with  regard  to  the  arms  embargo  resolu- 
tion. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  understanding  was  correct. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he,  therefore,  presumed  that  Senator 
Schanzer  would  think  it  necessary  to  defer  a  final  decision  of  this 
question  until  he  had  received  that  answer. 

Senator  Schanzer  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Balfour  stated  that  he  was  not  sure,  however,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  convenient  moment  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  conference 
with  regard  to  a  point  raised  by  the  delegate  from  the  Netherlands. 
Jonkheer  Beelaerts.  he  said,  had  been  good  enough  to  write  to  him 
to  express  his  entire  approval  of  the  general  policy  of  the  resolu- 
tion, but  he  had  e.xplamed  that  the  phrase  "  materials  destined  ex- 
clusively  for  their  manufacture,"  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  paragraph,  might  be  difficult  for  him  to  accept,  because  he 
believed  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  existing  laws  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Mr.  Balfour  added  that  it  ha<i  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  Jonk- 
heer Beelaerts  would  be  satisfied,  an<l  ])erhaps  the  whole  conference 
would  J)e  satisfied,  if  a  modification  were  introduced,  as  follows: 

"The  United  States  of  America,''  and  so  on,  '*  affirm  their  inten- 
tion to  refrain  from  exporting  to  China  arms  or  munitions  of  war, 
whether  complete  or  in  parts,"  the  last  phrase — "  whether  complete 
or  in  parts" — to  be  taken  as  a  sul)stitute  for  the  words  **  or  materials 
destined  exclusively  for  their  manufacture." 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  that  would  satisfy 
his  colleagues  of  the  conference.  He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
wouhl  he  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Netherlands  (tovernment.  He 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  a  little  private  conversation  with  his  col- 
league from  the  Netherlands  on  this  subject,  but  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  speak  conclusively  on  that  point.  He  imagined,  how- 
ever,  that  there  would  l)e  no  difficulty  from  that  point  of  view,  if  it 
were  thousfht  that  the  i*esoltition,  so  amended,  would  cover  the 
ground.  On  that  point  he  was  not  very  competent  to  speak,  but  he 
would  have  thought  that  it  did  cover  the  ground  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  settle  it  now,  since,  owing  to  the  al>sence 
of  an  Italian  answer,  it  could  not  l)e  dealt  with  finally  at  this  meeting. 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  remarked  that,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
had  already  told  the  committee,  he  had  lieen  informed  by  his  (lovern- 
ment  that  the  Netherlands  laws  contained  adequate  provision  for 
the  immediate  carrying  out,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in  th'» 
East  Indies,  of  the  resolution  except  in  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  mate- 
rial destined  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munition.s.  He  thought 
the  amendment  would  probably  meet  this  difficulty.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  in  possession  of  the  actual  text  of  the  laws  in  question,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  desire  at  this  moment  to  express  more  than  a  i>er- 
s<mal  and  provisional  opinion.  As  instnictions  were  still  Inking 
awaited  by  the  Italian  delegation  l)efore  it  was  ready  to  act,  Jonkheer 
Beelaerts  would  like  to  use  the  intervening  time  for  renewed  consid- 
tation  with  his  (lovernment. 
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The  chairmAn  suggested  that,  pending  the  receipt  of  word  from 
the  Italian  Government  and  the  Netherlands  Government 

Baron  de  Cartier  interrupted  to  say  that  the  Belgian  Government 
was  in  the  same  position. 

The  chairman  added  the  Belgian  Government  and  suggested  that, 
it  mi^ht  be  well  if  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  for  the 
amendment  of  the  article  were  considered  by  the  committee  in  order 
to  draw  out  any  questions  which  other  delegations  might  desire  to 
raise  and  to  avoid  delay  at  a  later  date,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  three  Governments  to  which  he  had  referred  were  not  ready  to 
speak.  What  he  had  said  did  not,  of  course,  apply  to  them,  but  if 
there  were  other  objections  that  could  be  considered,  it  might  aid 
the  delegates  who  were  communicating  with  their  Governments, 
if  they  knew  them. 

The  amendment  suggested,  he  understood,  was  the  omission,  in 
Article  I,  of  the  resolution  on  aims  embargo,  of  the  words  ^or 
material  destined  exclusively  for  their  manufacture"  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  words  "whether  complete  or  in  part";  so  that  it 
would  read:  "to  refrain  from  exporting  to  China  arms  or  muni- 
tions of  war,  whether  complete  or  in  parts,  and  to  prohibit  such 
transportation,"  etc. 

The  chairman  asked  if  thei*e  was  any  objection  to  that  amend- 
ment. The  resolution  could  not  be  acted  upon  at  this  time,  but  he 
understood  that  there  was  no  disposition,  at  least  at  the  moment,  to 
object  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour. 

He  asked  if  there  was  any  desire  to  bring  any  other  matter  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Kammerer  stated  that  he  wished  to  point  out  that  according 
to  paragraph  3,  the  resolution  would  apply  to  all  concessions  and 
settlements  in  China.  He  said  that  France  had  no  objection  to  this 
so  far  as  the  substance  of  it  was  concerned ;  but  there  were  120,000 
inhabitants  in  the  French  concession  at  Shanghai  and  a  police  forco 
was  maintain^  there  to  keep  order,  consisting  of  about  100  Euro- 
peans and  200  Chinese,  armed  with  about  300  rifles  or  guns.  This 
was,  he  said,  not  an  important  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
French  delegation  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  responsibility  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  France  might  be  prevented  from 
keeping  this  police  force  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  arms. 
He  thought  that  that  could  hardly  be  considered  a  form  of 
militarism. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  if  Mr.  Kammei*er^s  question  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  him,  he  might  point  out  to  the  French  delegation,  that,  as 
he  understood  the  matter,  the  supply  of  any  armed  forces  by  the 
country  to  whom  those  armed  forces  belonged  was  not  "export' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Kammerer  said  that  the  resolution  might  nevertheless  give 
rise  to  some  misunderstanding,  inasmuch  as  the  i>olice  in  the  French 
concession  at  Shanghai  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  French  forces, 
but  were  Chinese  natives  operating  under  French  administrative 
authority.  It  was  not  an  important  question,  but  he  desired  to  point 
out  to  the  committee  that  it  was  a  specific  case  where  difficulty  might 
arise. 
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The  chairman  said  that  he  supposed  that  this  suggestion  would 
not  create  any  ^eat  difficulty  but  that  it  ought,  nevertheless,  to 
receive  attention  in  the  final  phrasing  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Kammerer  stated  that  he  would  be  content  with  having  the 
views  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  question  recorded  in  the 
minutes. 

The  chairman  said  that,  if  there  was  nothing  further  which  it  was 
ilesired  to  present  to  the  committee,  he  had  been  requested  by  some  of 
tlie  delegates  to  suggest  that,  when  an  adjoumament  was  taken,  the 
committee  should  adjourn  until  Monday  morning  at  11  o'clock.  If 
that  was  agreeable  to  the  delegations  the  committee  would  stand  ad- 
journed until  that  time. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  January  30,  1922,  at 
11  oVlock  a.  m. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH   MEETINO— TUESDAY,   JAKUABY  31,    1922, 

5.10  P.  M. 

PRESENT. 

fnited  States, — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

Belgium. — Baron  cJe  Cartier.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee. 

British  Empire, — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia), 
Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Sir  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr. 
Christie,  Mr.  Malkin,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai. 

Chifui. — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by  Dr. 
Hawkling  Yen,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  C.  Zee,  Mr.  T.  H.  Koo. 

Frnace, — M.  Jusserand,  M.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by  M.  De- 
naint,  M.  Ponsot. 

Italy, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tiiii.     Accompanied  by  Count  Pagliano,  Mr.  Bruno- Averardi. 

Japan, — Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Debuchi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sawada. 

The  yetherlamh, — Jankheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino,  Jonkheer  van 
Starkenborgh. 

Portugal, — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  PierreiMint,  Mr.  Cres- 
son.    Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  twenty-eighth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  Questions  was  held  in  the  Columbus  Room,  Pan  Ameri- 
can Building,  Tuesday,  January  31,  1922,  at  5.10  p.  m. 

2.  Those  present  were :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood :  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier:  for  the  British  Empii-e,  Mr.  Balfour,  I^ord  I>ee,  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddes,  Sir  Rol)ert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  K(k), 
Dr.  Wang;  for  France,  M.  Jusserand,  M.  Sarraut;  for  Italy,  Senator 
Shanzer,  Ambassador  Ricoi,  Senator  All)ertini :  for  Japan,  Baron 
Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara ;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer 
Beelaerts  van  Blokhmd,  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort;  for  Portugal,  Vis- 
count d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos, 
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3.  The  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  present  included:  For 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray;  for  Belgium,  Mr. 
de  Warzee;  for  the  British  ^Empire,  Sir  Llewellyn  Smith,  Mr. 
Christie,  Mr.  Malkin,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai;  for  China,  Dr. 
Hawklinij  Yen,  Mr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  C.  Zee,  Mr.  T.  H.  Koo;  for 
France,  M.  Denaint,  M.  Ponsot;  for  Italy,  Count  Pagliano,  Mr. 
Bruno- Averardi ;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Debuchi,  Mr.  Kimura, 
Mr.  Sawada;  for  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  de  Kat  Angelino,  Jonkheer 
van  Starkenborgh. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Cres- 
son,  was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talnion,  interpreters, 
were  also  present. 

4.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that,  with  the  committee's  per- 
mission, a  vshort  session  only  would  be  held,  as  certain  of  the  dele- 
gates present  had  i*equested  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
deal  with  other  matters. 

The  main  object  of  the  meeting  would  be  to  put  into  fonn  and 
in  a  suitable  convention  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
a  subcommittee  had  been  appointed  consisting  of  the  chiefs  of 
delegations,  attended  by  their  experts.  This  subcommittee  had  con- 
sidered the  draft  of  the  treaty,  and  it  had  been  found  a  very  ad- 
vantageous course  of  procedure,  because  it  involved  a  relatively  small 
group.  Many  hours  of  dealing  with  texts,  w*ould  have  been  in- 
creased to  many  hours  more  had  they  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
relatively  small  number  at  work. 

The  chairman  said  he  should  like  to  suggest  this  plan  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  committee.  He  understood  that  the  work 
to  be  done  by  them  might  be  devided  into  three  classes.  There  was 
one  class  of  resolutions,  passed  by  them  which  did  not  require  treaty 
form  to  be  effective.  There  were  resolutions  in  which  action  was 
taken  under  treaties  already  in  force;  as,  for  example,  in  relation 
to  extraterritoriality.  There  were  treaties  which  had  already  been 
made  between  nations,  but  conditions  of  fact  remained  to  be  ex- 
plored. There  were  also  other  provisions ;  for  example,  with  regard 
to  the  postoffices  in  China,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of  troops;  also  with  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  radio  stations. 
These  were  all  matters  where  the  action  might  be  regarded  as  bind- 
ing upon  the  powers  as  they  now  stood,  taken  under  the  committee's 
resolutions.  The  exe  ution  of  those  mattei-s  did  not  requii*e  the 
formal  convention.  There  was,  however,  another  class,  where  con- 
ventions or  treaties  were  needed,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  cus- 
toms tariff,  where  there  should  be  a  modification  of  the  existing 
tariff  or  provision  for  new  customs  s  hedules. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  had  adopted  a  variety  of  declara- 
tions o*  principle  to  govern  the  action  of  the  powers  in  the  future, 
which,  OT  couree,  would  appropriately  form  the  subject  of  a  treaty 
or  convention. 

If  the  general  classification  he  had  just  given  met  with  favor,  the 
chairman  sugc^ested  tliat  a  subcommittee  be  appointed^  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  cTelegations,  who.  with  their  experts,  should  draft  these 
treaties  and  present  them  in  form  to  this  committee  at  their  earliest 
convenience.     He  asked  if  there  were  any  objection  to  that  course. 
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Mr.  Sze  suggested  that,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  delegation  was 
concerned,  he  would  prefer  that  his  colleague  Dr.  Koo  should  serve 
on  that  subcommittee. 

The  chairman  said  that  of  course  each  delegation  might  decide 
which  of  its  members  should  serve  on  thcf  committee.  He  had  sug- 
gested the  chiefs  of  delegations,  but  if  any  delegation  desired  to 
have  some  one  other  than  the  chief  serve,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection  he  assumed  agreement  and  he  asked  that 
the  said  subcommittee  meet  at  3  o'clock  the  foUowing  day  if  the 
plenary  session  adjourned  in  time. 

The  chairman  added  that  the  other  matter  which  could  be  acted 
upon  at  this  meeting,  unless  it  should  lead  to  considerable  discus- 
sion, was  the  amended  resolution  with  regard  to  the  arms  em- 
bargo. That  resolution,  as  amended  at  the  meeting  of  January  27. 
he  understood  to  read  as  follows,  and  Mr.  Balfour  would  correct 
him  if  he  had  not  the  text  in  its  amended  form : 

"I.  The  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlandis,  and  Portugal  affirm  their  in- 
tention to  refrain  from  exporting  to  China  arms  or  munitions  of 
war,  whether  complete  or  in  parts,  and  to  prohibit  such  exportation 
from  their  territories  or  territories  under  their  control,  until  the 
establishment  of  a  government  whose  authority  is  recognized 
throughout  the  whole  of  China. 

"II.  Each  of  the  above  powers  will  forthwith  take  such  additicmal 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  above  restrictions  immediately 
binding. 

"IIL  The  scope  of  this  resolution  includes  all  concessions  and 
settlements  in  China. 

"IV.  The  United  States  of  America  will  invite  the  adherence  to 
this  resolution  of  the  other  powers  in  treaty  relations  with  China." 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  importance  of  this  ri^(»luti<m  was 
fully  recognized.  The  American  (lovernment  has  authority,  through 
the  action  of  its  Executive,  authorized  by  Conc^ress,  to  restrain  tlu* 
exportation  to  China  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  whether  com- 
plete or  in  parts,  and  it  was  believed  that,  under  existing  conditions 
which  half  l)een  fully  portrayed  here  and  as  to  which  he  need  say 
nothing  further,  a  resolution  of  this  character  should  l)e  adopted 
as  expressing  the  sense  and  agreement  of  this  committee. 

At  the  last  meeting  at  which  this  had  been  considered,  he  thought 
two  delegations  had  desired  to  consult  their  (Tovernments  for  in- 
structions. 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland  state<l  that  he  was  glad  to  l)e 
able  to  inform  the  committee  that  his  (lovernment  had  authorized 
him  to  accept  the  text  of  the  resolution  as  it  had  l>een  amemlcd  by 
Mr.  Balfour. 

Senator  Schanzer  stated  that  he  had  received  instnu*tions  from 
the  Italian  Government  authorizing  him  to  adhere  to  the  re»iolution 
as  amended  by  Mr.  Balfour,  but  retaining  the  reservation  entered 
by  Italy  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Fekin  protocol  of  May  5, 
1919,  concerning  arms  already  imported  into  China  in  virtue  of  i>re- 
vious  engagements. 
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Baron  de  Cartier  stated  that  he  likewise  had  been  authorized  by 
his  Goyemment  to  accept  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment. 

Mr.  Koo  stated  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation that  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  proposed  resolution  was  to 
hasten  the  termination  of  Che  present  political  unrest  in  certain  parts 
of  China  by  prohibiting  the  supply  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the 
revolutionary  and  insurgent  factions  in  China.    If  that  understand- 
ing was  correct,  he  had  no  desire  to  make  any  observations.    There 
was  one  point,  however,  to  which  he  wished  to  invite  the  attention 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  committee,  namely,  that,  as  the  language  of 
the  article  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  express  time  limit 
fixed  to  the  resolution^  and,  if  that  should  be  the  intention,  it  would 
obviously  work  a  great  inconvenience  and  prejudice  the  legitimate  in- 
terests oi  China,  because  it  was  well  known  that  any  Government  has 
to  attend  to  the  needs  of  national  defense  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  order  within  its  own  territory.    Therefore,  if  the  committee 
thought  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  such  resolution,  he  ventured  to 
suggest  that  a  time  limit  should  be  expressly  fixed,  of  course  without 
prejudice  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Government  of  China  for 
the  purposes  indicated  by  him.    He  therefore  wondered  whether  Mr. 
Baliour,  who  had  ori^nally  moved  this  resolution,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  would  accept  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
setting  a  time  limit  to  the  operation  of  the  resolution,  inasmuch  as 
the  pi-esent  conditions  in  China  were  merely  temporai-y,  and  in  meet- 
ing a  temporary  situation  he  ventured  to  think  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended unnecessarily  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  action  of  China  for 
any  definite  period  of  time.    He  thought  perhaps  a  period  of  twb 
years  would  be  as  long  as  would  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  thought  that  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  sympathize  with  the  Chinese  delegation  in  thinking  that  this 
was  not  to  be  a  perpetual  limit  upon  the  power  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment or  Chinese  subjects  to  import  arms  into  China.  No  one 
would  desire  such  a  limitation  to  be  rendered  perpetual,  and  there 
was  much  force  in  the  argument  that  the  importation  of  arms  miffht 
be  necessary  in  order  to  give  China  legitimate  methods  of  self- 
defense  against  external  aggression.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Koo,  to  the  fact  that  this  was  not 
really  an  unlimited  proposal  at  all.  The  limitation  was  contained  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  first  paragraph,  which  read,  "until  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Government  whose  authority  is  recognized  throughout 
the  whole  of  China." 

If  it  were  admitted  as  a  question  of  general  policy  that  the  powers 
jught  not  to  import  arms  into  China  while  there  were  great  armies 
kept  up  owning  no  control  by  the  Central  Government,  surely  that 
condition  of  things,  if  it  lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  as  he  most 
earnestly  hoped  it  would  not — that  condition  of  things  would  clearly 
justify  a  prohibition  of  arms  after  two  years  as  it  did  before  the  ex- 

Eiration  of  two  years.  Wliat  would  justify  the  cessation  of  this  pro- 
ibition  was  the  cessation  of  the  condition  of  things  which  initially 
justified  it,  and  that  cessation  was  provided  for  in  Clause  I,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  was  adequately  provided  for.  He  asked  whether 
the  committee  would  not  look  rather  foolish  if,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  things  were  still  found  to 
prevail,  and  the  provision  that  the  committee  had  made  against  its 
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aggravation  were  withdrawn  automatically  and  without  anj'  refer- 
ence to  the  circumstances  then  existing,  in  China. 

He  would,  therefore  ask  the  Chinese  delegation  whether  they  did 
not  think  that  any  arbitrary  time  limit,  be  it  long  or  be  it  short — 
any  time  limit,  that  is  to  say,  which  took  no  account  of  conditions 
in  China  when  the  termination  of  the  prohibition  was  in  sight. 
was  one  that  could  hardly  be  justified  in  reason  and  might  produce 
extremely  difficult  results  in  practice. 

On  the  whole,  though,  he  entirely  agreed  with  some  of  the  ar- 
guments used  by  Mr.  Koo,  and  entirely  sympathized  with  the  spirit 
of  his  amendment.  Mr.  Balfour  ventured  to  think  that  a  hard  and 
fast  teimination  of  this  treaty  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  spirit 
in  which  the  conmiittee  had  originally  conceived  it. 

The  chairman  suggested  that  there  was  hardly  time  for  further 
discussion  at  that  time  and  that,  unless  the  committee  were  ready 
to  act  upon  it,  he  would  propose  adjourning. 

Mr.  Hanihara  stated  that,  after  having  heard  the  observation^^  of 
the  Italian  delegation,  he  desire<l  time  for  further  dis.'ussion  of  thi.^ 
subject. 

The  chairman  noted  that  the  representatives  of  Japan  wishel 
further  discussion  of  this  subje<;t.  Therefore,  if  agreeable  to  the 
committee,  adjournment  would  l)e  taken.  His  suggestion  was  this: 
The  delegates  being  anxious,  as  had  already  been  stated  in  the  other 
committee  meeting,  and  that  the  committee  should  close  its  proceed- 
ings as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  there  should  be  a  plenary  sessicm 
the  following  day  at  11  o'clock,  there  would  l>e  a  meeting  of  th.* 
subcommittee  on  draft  of  the  treaties  relating  to  China  at  3  o'clock. 
or  as  soon  thereaftter  as  possible.  There  were  various  matters 
before  this  committee — this  subject  which  had  been  disciu^sMl,  \he 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  and 
other  matters;  so  he  would  suggest  meeting  the  next  afternoon  at 
half  past  4.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  too  much  crowded  Into 
a  short  time,  but  he  knew  that  some  of  the  delegates  were  very 
anxious  to  finish  this  week.  Whether  that  could  be  done  or  not 
he  was  unable  to  say:  but  it  would  1k>  done  if  the  chairman  c.mld 
bring  it  about.  He  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment any  discussion  that  was  necessary  would  be  foreclosed,  but 
simply  that  the  committee  should  proceinl  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  until  \Ve<lnesdav,  February 
1,  1922,  at  3.30  o'clock  p.  m. 


TWEKTY-NINTH   MEETINO— WEDNESDAY.   FEBBUABY    1,    1922. 

4.45  P.  H. 

PRKSKXT. 

f'nited  StatvH. — Mr.  Huphes,  Senator  I^)dge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Un<lerwoo<l.     Accompanie<I  by  Mr.  Wriglit,  Mr.  MacMurray. 

ffelf/ivfft. — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  de  Warzee, 
Mr.  Silvercru>'s. 

lintixh  Ew}rh'4, — Mr.  Balfour,  T^)rd  LtH».  Sir  Au<*klan<l  (fe<ldes. 
Sir  Rol>ert  Borden  (for  Canada).  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia). 
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Mr.  Sastri  (for  India).    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai, 
Mr.  Christie. 

China. — ^Mr.   Sze,  Mr.   Koo,  Dr.  Wang.    Accompanied  by    Dr. 
Hawkling  Yen,  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tj?m,  Mr.  C.  Zee. 

France, — ^Mr.  Jusserand.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr. 
Ponsot,  Mr.  Touzet. 

Italy. — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator   Albertirii.    Accompanied    by 
Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Jwpan. — ^Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara. 
Accompanied  hy  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura«  Mr.  Tomita. 

Portugal. — Viscount  d'Alte,  Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

The  ifetherlandg. — Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.    Accompanied  by  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh. 

The  Secretary  General. — ^Assisted  by  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Wilsun. 
Mr.  Talamon,  interpreter. 

1.  The  twenty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  was  held  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1922,  in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building. 

2.  There  were  present :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Koot,  Senator  Underwood ;  for  the  British  Empire, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes;  Sir  Robert  Borden 
(for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia),  Mr.  Sastri  (for 
India) ;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de  Cartier ;  for  China^  Mr.  Sze,  Mr,  Koo, 
Mr.  Wanf ;  for  France,  Mr:  Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Senator  Schanzer, 
Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shide- 
hara, Mr.  Hanihara;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van 
BloUand,  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte^ 
Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  following  Secretaries  and  Technical  Advisers  were  present : 
For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray ;  for  Belgium, 
Mr."  de  Warzee,  Mr.  Silvercruys ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Lamp- 
son,  Mr.  Christie,  Mr.  Bajpai;  for  China,  Dr.  HewkliM  Yen,  Dr. 
M.  T.  Z.  Tyau.  Mr.  C.  Zee ;  for  France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Ponsot, 
Mr.  Touzet:  tor  Italy,  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano; 
for  Japan.  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Tomita ;  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgh. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Paul  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  was  present.   Mr.  Talamon,  interpreter,  was  also  present. 

The  chairman,  Air.  Hughes,  said  that  at  the  adjournment  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  before,  Uie  committee  were  discussing  the  a;ms  em- 
bargo resolution,  and  he  thought  they  had  reached  a  poinl  at  which 
the  Japanese  delegation  desired  to  make  some  observations. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  the  Japanese  delegation  was  prepared  to 
accept  yesterday  afternoon  the  resolution  that  was  proposed,  but 
after  hearing  the  reservation  made  by  the  Italian  delegation  the 
Japanese  delegation  now  felt  constrained  to  make  a  statement  in 
that  connection.  •    ^ 

The  Japanese  delegation,  he  said,  was  in  entire  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  resolution.  In  fact,  the  Japanese 
Government,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Peking  resolution  of 
April  26,  1919,  laying  an  aims  embargo  on  China,  had  most  strenu- 
ously endeavored  faithfully  to  carry  out  that  resolution  in  spite  of 
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the  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  execution  of  several  important 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  arms  which  were  made  previous  to  the  reso- 
lution feferred  to,  that  is  from  July,  1918  to  January,  1919.  Japa- 
nese merchants  had  legitimately  entered  into  contracts  with  central 
and  provincial  authorities  of  China,  in  which  considerable  sums  of 
money  were  actually  involved.  It  was  solely  due  to  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  Japanese  Government  to  see  an  early  establishment  in  China  of 
a  united  and  stable  government  that  they  had  been  endeavoring  to 
cope  with  this  difficulty.  Now,  the  fact  that  the  Italian  Government 
proposed  to  maintain  their  reservation  of  May,  1919,  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  retroactive,  it  placed  the  Japanese  Government 
in  a  very  embarrassing  situation,  especially  because  the  contracts  of 
the  Japanese  merchants  already  referred  to  were  of  a  very  important 
character. 

The  Japanese  Government  had  been  trying  hanl  to  prevent  the 
merchants  from  executing  those  contracts. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  the  Italian  Government  proposed  to 
maintain  their  position,  the  Japanese  delegation  must  reserve  the 
freedom  for  their  (Jovernment  to  take  such  appropriate  steps  as  micrht 
be  nece.'^sary  to  remove  the  undue  hardship  thus  imposed  on  bona  fide 
Japanese  merchants.  With  that  understanding,  the  Japane^  delega- 
tion was  more  than  willing  to  accept  the  resolution. 

The  chairman  asked  if  he  might  inquire  of  the  Italian  delegation 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  reservation,  of  which  the  text  was  as 
follows: 

^'We  are  authorized  to  adhere  to  the  resolution,  but  maintaining 
the  reservation  made  by  Italy  with  regard  to  the  protocol  of  May, 
1919,  concerning  the  arms  we  import  into  China,  independent  of 
j/revious  engagements," 

He  asked  if  he  was  to  understand  that  the  reservation  made  by 
Italy  had  reference  solely  to  engagements  made  before  the  protocol 
of  May,  1919,  or  whether  it  meant  also  engagements  made  at  a  later 
time.' 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  could  not  modify  the  declarations 
he  had  made,  l)ecause  he  was  guided  by  instructions  from  his  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  give  an  interpretation  of 
the  reservation  to  which  he  had  referred,  the  text  of  which  was  well 
known.  The  Italian  delegation,  nevertheless,  accepted  not  only  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Balfour's  proposal,  but  also  the  wording  of  the  entire 
text.  The  principle  of  nonretroactivity  was  a  principle  which  pre- 
vailed in  questions  of  law.  He  therefore  did  not  believe  that  the 
reservation  made  on  behalf  of  his  Government  could  impair  the 
♦reneral  adoption  of  the  proposal  referred  to. 

The  chairman  said  he  did  not  ask  his  question  in  any  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  merely  to  asc*ertain  the  intent  of  the  reservation.  As 
he  understood  Senator  Schanzer,  the  purpose  of  the  reservation  had 
been  to  give  effect  to  the  reservation  made  at  the  time  of  the  protocol 
in  1919.  If  that  was  a  correct  understanding,  then  he  understood  the 
present  reservation  made  l>y  the  Italian  Government  related  only  to 
Hgreements  made  Wfore  May,  1919,  and  not  to  agreements  made 
between  May,  1919,  and  the  present  date.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  on 
that  point. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  his  reservation  was  based  on  a  telegram 
which  he  had  received  from  his  (iovernment,  and  which  he  luul  the 
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honor  to  brin^  before  the  committee.  According  to  this  telegram, 
the  Italian  delegation  was  authorized  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
resolution,  without  renouncing  Italy's  reservation  on  the  Peking 
protocol  of  1919,  referring  to  arms  imported  under  prior  engage- 
ments.  If  the  committee  desired,  and  it  was  possible  to  await  an 
answer.  Senator  Schanzer  would  immediately  telegraph  his  Govern- 
ment for  further  explanations. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  the  situation  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  obscure, 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  committee  were  in  a  position  to 
act  in  it.  As  he  understood  the  matter,  the  Italian  Government  had 
agreed  in  1919  to  an  embargo  on  arms,  but  had  made  the  reservation 
to  which  reference  had  already  come  from  many  quarters.  The 
reservation  had  been  to  this  effect :  The  Italian  Government,  on  May 
12,  1919,  reserved  the  right  to  execute  contracts  concluded  prior  to 
tlie  agreement.  Now,  as  he  understood  it,  they  renewed  that  reser- 
\' at  ion.  That  sounded  quite  a  simple  and  unambiguous  statement,  but 
tiuite  definitely  it  was  capable  of  two  interpretations,  which  differed 
one  from  the  other. 

Did  they  only  mean  that  the  Italian  Government  were  going  to 
maintain  the  reservation  of  contracts  before  Mav  5,  1919,  or  did 
they  meau  to  reserve  contracts  made  before  February,  1922?  Those 
were  evidently  very  different  propositions  and  both  seemed  to  be 
covered  by  the  mere  language  of  the  reservation  which  Senator 
Schanzer  had  referred  to. 

If  the  first  of  these  meanings  was  the  right  one,  if,  in  other  words, 
only  the  contracts  which  they  proposed  to  reserve  were  the  contracts 
made  before  the  6th  of  May,  1919,  then  he  quite  understood  the 
difficulty  must  long  ago  have  lapsed  and  lost  all  interest  for  anybody. 
A  contract  which  was  as  old  as  that  would,  he  felt,  be  exhausted, 
unless  it  was  a  contract  for  producing  a  perpetual  stream  of  arms 
flowing  into  the  country.  In  that  case  the  reservation,  he  would  have 
supposed,  would  have  very  little  present  effect;  ♦  ♦  •  but  he 
would  like  to  have  assurances  on  that  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reservation  applied  to  evei-y  contract  made  before  the  present 
date,  every  contract,  in  other  words,  not  only  made  before  1919.  but 
made  before  February,  1922,  then  he  quite  understood  the  difficidty 
which  the  Japanese  Government  felt  in  assenting  to  this  proposal; 
because,  the  Japanese  Government,  as  he  understood  it,  like  the 
British  Government,  and  no  doubt,  like  other  Governments,  had 
refused  during  these  years  to  allow  their  citizens  to  enter  into  or 
execute  very  profitable  contracts  for  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  central 
and  other  authorities  in  China.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
that  if  they  found  that  under  the  cover  of  a  reservation  there  was 
freedom  or  manufacture  and  import  into  China  enjoyed  by  other 
countries  from  which  they  were  debarred  by  the  terms  of  their 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Balfour  did  not  know  whether  Senator  Schanzer  had  received 
any  information  from  his  Government  on  this  subject  which  would 
enable  him  to  answer  the  particular  question  which  he  (Mr.  Balfour) 
rose  to  put,  namely,  whether  the  contracts  referred  to,  to  which  reser- 
vation was  made,  were  old  contracts,  entered  into  before  May,  1919, 
or  whether  they  embraced  any  contracts  made  subsequent  to  that 
date. 
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Sir  Robert  Borden  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  question  as  to 
"whether  or  not  the  Italian  delegation  were  merely  maintaining  the 
old  reservation  or  making  an  entirely  new  one.  "the  old  reservation 
had  definite  relations  to  a  particular  period.  If  it  was  merely  in- 
tended to  maintain  that,  as  Mr.  Balfour  had  pointed  out,  that  was 
one  thing;  but  if,  by  reason  of  the  reaffirmation  of  tins  resolution, 
and  perhaps  the  inclusion  of  powers  that  were  not  parties  to  it  in  the 
first  instance,  an  entirely  new  reservation  was  to  he  put  forward,  one 
which  had  no  relation  to  April,  1919,  but  had  relation  to  February, 
1922,  that  as  Mr.  Balfour  pomted  out,  was  an  entirely  different  thing. 
It  would  be  very  dangerous  if  that  practice  should  prevail.  It 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  reaffirm  this  resolution  very  often,  be- 
cause in  the  very  nature  of  things^  one  might  extend  the  date  from 
time  to  time  to  which  the  reservation  would  apply. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  continued  that  when  he  heard  Senator  Schanzer 
make  the  reservation  in  the  first  instance,  he  distinctly  undei-stood  it 
was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  reservation  already 
made,  and  he  did  not  understand  at  that  time,  although  he  may  have 
been  under  misapprehension,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ttalian 
Government  to  make  an  absolutely  new  and  different  reservation, 
because  it  was  obvious  that  the  two  things  were  not  coextensive; 
that  the  reservation  which  was  to  apply  to  February,  1922,  was  not  the 
same  reservation  which  had  effect  from  April,  1919. 

The  chairman  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  quite  impossible  to  resolve 
this  difficulty  without  the  aid  of  the  Italian  delegation.  The  ques- 
tion related  to  the  meaning  of  their  reservation.  The  veiy  fact  that 
the  question  had  been  put,  and  put  as  clearly  as  might  be,  and  that 
Senator  Schanzer  did  not  feel  that,  under  his  instructions,  he  could 
answer  <lefinitelv,  certainly  raised  the  doubt.  Now,  if  that  doubt, 
with  the  effect  that  it  had  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion, was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  as  proposed,  then  he  should  suppose  that 
the  only  way  of  meeting  the  situation  was  to  recjuest  the  Italian 
delegation  to  obtain  instructions  upon  the  point  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  the  hope  that  such  instructions  might  he  received  in  time  to  per- 
mit the  committee  to  act.  He  saw  no  alternative,  unless  it  was  felt, 
and  he  left  that  to  the  proposer  of  the  resolution,  whether,  assuming 
that  the  resen-ation  had  the  scope  which  it  might  have  so  as  to 
relate  to  all  contracts  prior  to  this  time,  it  might  l)e  still  of  some 
advantage  to  pass  the  resolution,  or  at  least  that  it  might  be  passed 
in  view  of  the  similar  attitude  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  unless  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  felt  that  that  was  practicable,  he  saw  nothing 
but  to  ask  for  further  light  upon  the  matter  from  the  Italian  delega- 
tion after  they  had  l)een  instructed. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  not  made  himself 
entirely  clear.  The  Japanese  position  was  this :  Japanese  merchants 
had  contracts  which  were  made  prior  to  1919.  In  fact,  those  con- 
tracts were  made  during  the  period  of  July,  1918,  to  January,  1919. 
The  Japanese  Government  had  not  allowed  its  people  to  make  any 
contracts  for  arms  sales  since  that  time. 

When  the  Italian  representative  at  Peking  made  that  reservation 
to  the  Peking  resolution  of  April,  1919,  the  representatives  there  of 
all  the  other  powers  interested  asked  him  to  withdraw  his  reserva- 
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tion;  and,  if  he  (Mr.  Hanihara)  remembered  correctly,  since  that 
time  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  bv  the  several  governments  con- 
cerned ;  and  representations  were  made  to  the  Italian  Government  to 
withdraw  its  reservation.  The  records  of  the  Japanese  delegation 
show  that  in  September,  1919,  the  Italian  foreign  minister  assured 
the  Japanese  ambassador  at  Rome  that  the  Italian  Govei*nment  was 
prepared  to  withdraw  its  reservation.  He  had  not  all  the  telegrams 
or  notes  which  had  been  exchanged,  but  anyway  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  matter  had  been  taken  up  with  the  Italian  Government  several 
times  since.  Now,  at  this  time,  if  the  Italian  reservation  of  1919  was 
to  be  maintained,  the  difficulty  of  the  Japanese  Government  would 
remain  the  same,  no  matter  whether  that  reservation  related  to  only 
those  contracts  made  previous  to  the  Peking  resolution  or  covered  all 
contracts  made  before  the  present  date. 

Senator  Schanzer  asked  Mr.  Hanihara  to  be  good  enough  to  re- 
peat the  last  part  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Hanihara  said  he  tried  to  make  this  point  clear.  If  the  Italian 
reservation  referred  to  those  contracts  which  had  been  made  previous 
to  the  Peking  resolution  of  1919,  or  to  all  the  contracts  previous  to 
this  date,  it  would  make  no  difference  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned, 
because  they  had  no  contracts  since  the  Peking  resolution — not,  in 
fact,  since  January ^  1919. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  seemed  to  be  making  no 
progress  with  this  matter.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Hanihara's  state- 
ment that  it  made  no  difference  whether  or  not  the  Italian  reserva- 
tion was  broad  or  narrow,  so  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
Government  was  concerned,  it  seemed  to  the  chairman  that  the 
question  was,  on  the  part  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  whether 
he  cared  to  press  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  hardly  thought  he  should  be  appealed  to 
as  to  what  course  the  committee  should  pursue.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that  they  would  accomplish  nothing  by  further  discussion 
around  this  table.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  precise  bearing  of  the 
Italian  reservation,  and  they  were  ignorant  of  the  precise  character 
of  the  contracts  referred  to  in  that  reservation.  They  did  not  know 
whether  these  contracts  were  exhausted,  they  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  still  running;  in  fact,  they  were  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  general  position.  He  was  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  question  must  be  remitted  to  the  more  ordinary  and  in  many 
respects  the  less  effective  machinery  of  diplomatic  negotiation — at 
Rome,  at  Tokyo  and  Washington  and  London  and  elsewhere — but 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  committee  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
before  the  termination  of  this  conference.  He  hoped  the  net  result 
was  not  a  very  serious  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  China ;  but  be  it 
serious  or  not  serious,  he  saw  no  way  out  of  it.  The  instructions 
of  the  Italian  delegates  were  auite  formal  and  the  committee  un- 
derstood not  only  that  they  could  not  be  transgressed,  but  why  they 
could  not  be  transgressed.  The  position  of  the  Japanese  delegaticxi 
appeared  to  be  entirely  clear,  and  Mr.  Balfour  thought  it  had  a  large 
measure  of  justification,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  went  and  so  far 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  went:  and  under  those  circum- 
stances he  believed  it  would  be  best  for  the  transaction  of  what  re* 
mained  of  business  before  the  committee  if  he  now  withdrew  the 
resf)lution.    This  he  now  did. 
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The  chairman  said  that  he  spoke  without  opportunity  to  consult 
with  his  colleagues  on  the  American  delegation;  but  it  occurred  to 
him  that  there  might  be  a  difficulty  which  might  possibly  be  resolved 
from  the  American  standpoint.  As  Senator  Lodge  said  the  other 
day,'  there  had  recently  been  legislation  which  empowered  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  stop  the  shipment  of  arms  to  China,  in  spite  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  legislation  under  which  previously  the  Executive 
had  acted.  Now,  of  course  it  was  very  difficult  for  one  power  to 
deal,  in  that  matter  alone,  or  on  some  policy  which  it  was  prose- 
cuting alone,  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  attitude  of  the 
other  powers.  As  he  had  listened  to  this  discussion,  the  question  had 
been  going  through  his  mind  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
follow  the  procedure  which  the  committee  adopted  with  regard  to 
treaties  made  with  or  relating  to  China  and  have  the  Governments 
inform  the  secretary  general  of  the  contracts  prior  to  May,  1919, 
that  existed ;  what,  if  any,  deliveries  were  yet  to  be  made  under 
them,  and  whether  the  Governments  intended,  with  respect  to  ship- 
ments of  arms  that  were  not  under  contracts  prior  to  that  date,  to 
support  or  permit  the  shipment  of  arms  to  China  from  this  time  on. 
Information  of  that  sort  would  be  very  valuable,  certainlv  in  de- 
termining American  policy.  It  would  be  extremely  dimcult,  he 
apprehended,  for  the  Executive  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  arms  in  this  country  and  their  shipment 
if  the  nationals  of  other  countries  were  making  shipments.  The 
chairman  said  he  made  this  suggestion  not  knowing  whether  it  would 
bear  analysis.  It  occurred  to  him,  however,  that  the  committee 
should  certainly  have  information  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman,  as  he 
understood  it,  was  that  the  American  (lovernment  should  use  its 
good  offices,  through  the  machinery  of  the  conference,  to  inquire 
from  the  various  governments  concerned  exactly  what  their  con- 
tractual and  other  arrangements  were  in  respect  to  arms  with  China. 
In  the  light  of  this,  all  the  powers  represented  here  would  be  able 
to  direct  their  policy;  l>ecause  he  (Mr.  Balfour)  absolutely  agreed 
with  the  view  the  chairman  had  expressed — and  he  understood  it 
was  also  the  view  expressed  by  the  Japanese — that  if  one  power 
was  going  to  exercise  the  right  of  exporting  arms  into  China,  it 
was  quite  useless  for  any  government  to  prevent  its  own  subjects 
either  from  manufacturing  or  from  exporting  arms  to  China. 

Senator  Schanzer  said  that  he  understoou  Mr.  Balfour  had  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  leave  this  matter  to 
the  ordinary  workings  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  If  this  was  the 
case.  Senator  Schanzer  completelv  agreed  with  him. 

lie  l)elieved  that  it  wouhl  not  oe  difficult,  in  this  way,  to  obtain  a 
good  result,  the  moi'e  so  as  it  would  [)erhaps  be  impossible  to  reach 
a  conclusion  in  the  short  time  remaining  before  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference. 

With  reference  to  the  chairman\s  sugcrestion  that  all  information 
concerning  the  duration  of  contracts  already  concluded  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretariat  general  of  tKe  conference.  Senator 
Schanzer  declare<l  that  he  was  fully  disposed  to  submit  this  request 
to  the  consideration  of  his  Government. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  objection,  as  he  understood  it,  to  the 
suggestion  he  made  a  moment  ago  was  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
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The  resolution  already  adopted  provided  for  the  filing  of  informa- 
tion of  agreements  with  China  or  on  the  part  of  nationals  with  the 
Chinese  Grovernment,  or  any  of  its  administrative  subdivisions  or 
local  authorities,  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition,  and  therefore 
he  took  it  that,  under  this  resolution  information  was  due  from  the 
Governments  represented  at  this  table,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
furnished,  in  regard  to  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  China.  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  secretary  general 
would  get  that  information  in  due  course. 

The  chairman  said  he  understood  that  the  arms  resolution  was 
withdrawn.  He  then  said  that  there  was  a  question  relating  to 
customs  revenue  in  China  of  which  he  would  ask  Mr.  Underwood  to 
speak. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  at  the  time  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering the  customs  revenue  of  China  was  holding  its  sittings,  a 
question  arose  which  met  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  but  was  not  reported  to  the  full  c(Hnmittee. 
Since  that  time  it  had  been  suggested  that  the  chairman  ought  to  call 
the  matter  to  the  attention  ox  the  full  committee  in  order  that  the 
record  of  the  full  committee  might  contain  the  statement.  It  related 
to  the  question  of  the  deposit  of  moneys  collected  under  the  customs 
revenues  in  the  banks  of  China. 

After  the  treaties  were  made  in  relation  to  the  indemnities  grow- 
ing out  of  what  was  called  the  Boxer  movement,  it  was  provided 
that  certain  portions  of  the  Chinese  customs  revenue  should  be  set 
apart  to  meet  the  interest  and  amortization  charges  on  the  bonds 
issued  at  that  time,  and  those  customs  revenues  were  deposited  en- 
tirely, or  almost  entirely,  in  the  Hongkong-Shanghai  Bank  and  the 
Busso- Asiatic  Bank.  The  amount  of  those  revenues  had  been  great, 
and,  of  course,  were  of  great  value  to  those  institutions  as  compared 
to  the  other  banks  in  China.  He  thought  it  was  admitted  that  the 
allocation  of  those  funds  under  the  agreement  made  at  the  time 
of  the  issues  of  these  bonds  that  he  referred  to  a  moment  ago  was 
a  matter  of  contract  and  that  portion  of  the  revenue  derived  must 
continue  to  be  deposited  according  to  the  imderstanding  or  the  con- 
tract at  the  time. 

Of  course,  the  free  revenue  above  the  charge  for  amortization  and 
interest  on  these  bonds  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  thought  on  account  of  the  revenue  being 
collected  paying  less  than  5  per  cent  effective  there  had  not  been 
much  of  a  balance  sheet  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
but  under  the  resolution  passed  to  make  this  5  per  cent  effective 
that  revenue  would  be  largely  increased.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the 
revenue  was  concerned,  that  was  allocated  to  this  particular  purpose; 
that  is,  still  controlled  by  the  original  allocation  and  the  terms  of 
it;  but  as  to  the  balance,  it  was  free  revenue  for  disposition  in  any 
bank,  of  course  controlled  primarily  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Now,  at  the  time  the  subcommittee  was  preparing  its  report,  Mr. 
Odagiri,  representing  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  suDcommit- 
tee,  made  a  statement  which  Mr.  Underwood  would  read.  Although 
other  statements  were  made  of  a  similar  nature,  as  far  as  could  be 
found  out  from  the  record  of  the  subcommittee  the  other  state- 
ments were  not  taken  down  in  detail.    The  statement  of  Mr.  Odagiri, 
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liowever,  represented  what  was  said  by  most  of  the  others  present 
4ft  t  the  table  and  he  would  therefore  read  it. 

'*  Japan  not  only  has  no  objection  to,  but  welcomes,  the  proposal 
trliat  the  existing  customs  system  of  China  should  not  be  disturbed* 
In  the  meantime  she  must  express  the  hope^  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tant position  which  her  Chinese  trade  occupies  in  the  entire  foreicpi 
trade  of  China  and  Japan's  resulting  large  contribution  to  the 
Chinese  customs  revenues,  that  a  fair  and  suitable  adjustment  may 
l)e  effected  with  the  above  fact  in  view  in  regard  to  the  future  opera^ 
tions  of  the  customs  system ;  that  is  to  say,  concerning  such  matters 
■as  the  custodian  banks  and  the  proportion  of  foreign  nationals  to 
be  employed  in  the  customs  staff.  We  desire  to  make  it  clear,  how- 
^ever,  that  this  is  not  proposed  as  a  condition  of  our  acceptance  of 
this  agreement,  but  only  as  a  frank  expression  of  our  desire.  It  is 
hoi>ed  that  such  s()ecial  conference  as  is  mentioned  above  in  its 
deliberations  upon  the  conditions  involving  questions  such  as  custody 
and  supervision  of  tariff  revenues  should  take  into  consideration  the 
above  expressed  desire  of  Japan." 

And  then  the  notes  reported  by  the  secretary 'general's  office  added : 

^^  The  delegates  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland  associated 
themselves  with  the  Japanese  delegation." 

Senator  Underwood  wished  to  say  that  at  the  same  time  he  also 
stated  that  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the  revenues  that  had  already 
been  allocated  to  the  Chinese  contracts  would  not  be  changed  be- 
cause they  were  part  of  an  existing  contract,  but  other  additional 
revenues  were  free  to  l>e  deposited  in  su  h  banks  as  could  be  <leter- 
mined. 

He  thought  that  so  far  as  the  present  5  per  cent  tariff  was  con- 
cerned, there  could  be  no  question  that  that  which  had  l)een  allocated 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bon<ls  already  issued,  could  not 
l)e  deposited  with  the  banks  named  l)efore.  As  to  the  balance  of  that 
5  per  cent,  it  was  free  to  be  deposited  in  ither  banks  when  it  was  not 
needed,  when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Chinese  (lovernment. 

Now,  as  to  the  new  revenue  that  was  to  l)e  derived  bv  the  addi- 
tional surtax  of  2^  i^er  cent,  that  would  be  in  the  control  and  under 
the  determination  of  the  sjH^cial  conference  when  it  met,  and  that 
conference,  in  determining  the  putting  into  effect  of  this  2^  j)er  cent 
surtax  would  have  the  right  and  power,  with  the  c<msent  of  (^hina, 
of  course,  to  a  reallocation  of  these  funds  in  the  various  solvent  banks 
in  China. 

He  did  not  think  it  was  a  (juestion  that  this  conference  couhl  settle; 
lie  thought  it  was  far  better  to  leave  it  to  the  special  conference  that 
had  already  l)een  ordered  to  handle  the  customs  tariff.  l)ecause  its 
members  would  meet  in  China,  they  would  be  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion, they  would  know  lK»tter  what  to  do. 

Senator  Underwood  wislied  in  conclu>ion  to  say  that  though  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  two  banks  that  had  handled  in  the  past  the 
revenues  of  China,  had  done  so  efficiently  and  in  an  honorable  way 
and  effectively,  yet  for  the  large  amount  of  revenue  collected  for 
governmental  purposes  in  China  to  continue  to  go  through  s«"parate 
banking  institutions  and  all  the  other  banks  of  China  \ye  deprived 
of  deposits  of  that  kind,  would  naturallv  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ings— ^not  serious  misunderstandings,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  l)e  an 
equal  and  fair  distribution  of  the  moneys  involved.    It  gave  undue 
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e^wer  to  certain  institutions  by  reason  of  these  government  deposits, 
ow,  Senator  Underwood  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  this 
conference  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter ;  but  he  thought 
he  could  say  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  subcommittee  that,  in  the  re- 
allocation of  these  additional  funds,  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  other  solvent  banks  of  the  various  nations  sitting  at  tnis  boardL 
to  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  deposits  derived  m>m  these  reve> 
nues.  So  far  as  he  understood  it,  he  thou/^ht  that  that  sentiment  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  represeatatives  of  the  Chinese  Government 
on  the  subcommittee,  and  he  hoped  it  met  with  the  entire  approval  of 
the  Chinese  delegation. 

The  chairman  said  he  supposed  that  all  would  agree  that  the  time 
had  come  to  adjourn  for  the  present. 

Possibly  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work^  the  mornings  should  be 
left  free.  He  understood  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  delepites 
had  work  in  the  morning  in  relation  to  the  Shantung  treaty.  There 
should  also  be  a  chance  to  make  some  progress  in  the  matter  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 

The  lawyers  might 'engage  themselves  with  considerations  of  the 
treaties,  and  if  it  was  agreeable  to  the  committee,  they  could  meet  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day  at  half  past  3. 

Dr.  Koo  asked  if  he  might  say  a  word  in  connection  with  the 
subject  that  had  been  brought  up.  He  would  try  not  to  detain  his 
colleagues  any  longer  than  was  necessary. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  deposit  of  customs  revenue  in  the 
foreign  banks  in  Cfhina,  he  did  not  know  that  the  subject  might  be 
brought  up,  so  he  did  not  have  the  papers  with  him;  but  speaking 
from  memory,  he  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee  the  cir> 
cumstances  under  which  this  question  had  arisen.  Prior  to  the 
revolution  of  1911  the  customs  revenue  that  was  collected  in  the 
ports  was  all  deposited  in  the  so-called  Chinese  Customs  Bank« 
under  the  supervision  of  Chinese  authorities,  and  the  customs  ad- 
ministration itself  did  not  have  the  handling  of  the  money.  They 
issued  receipts,  clearance  only  on  the  production  by  the  merchant 
of  the  receipts  issued  by  the  Customs  Bank  certifying  that  the  cus- 
toms duties  had  been  paid.  As  the  time  arrivea,  from  month  to 
month,  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of  obligations  incurred  for 
the  Boxer  indemnity  and  also  for  the  foreign  debts,  the  money  was 
paid  over.  That  arrangement  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  there 
was  now  the  testimony  of  the  inspector  general  of  the  customs  on 
record  that  that  arrangement  would  work  very  satisfactorily,  and 
that  there  never  was  a  single  instance  in  which  there  was  any  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  foreign  obligations  promptly  and  on  the  day 
they  were  due. 

In  the  course  of  the  revolution  of  1911  various  disturbances  broke 
out  in  various  parts  of  China,  and  lest  there  might  be  delays  or 
interference  with  the  discharging  of  the  foreign  obligations,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  customs  revenues  should  be  deposited  temporarily 
m  certain  foreign  banks  to  which  Senator  Underwood  made  refer- 
ence a  little  while  ago.  While  that  arrangement  was  intended  to 
be  merely  provisional,  however,  the  practice  of  depositing  customs 
revenues  in  those  designated  foreign  banks  continued.  It  had  this 
effect  on  the  commercial  and  financial  situation  in  the  various  citifs 
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of  importance,  that  prior  to  the  revolution,  when  money  was  de- 
posited in  the  Chinese  Customs  Bank,  of  course  it  flowed  into  the 
various  channels  of  the  market  to  meet  commercial  and  industrial 
needs  in  each  community,  and  in  that  way  the  money  market  was 
mlways  more  or  less  easy  and  there  were  very  few  occasions  when 
crises  of  a  financial  character  arose.  Since  the  new  arrangement 
-was  introduced,  however,  of  course  all  the  customs  revenue  went 
into  the  foreipi  banks,  and  the  money  was  now  no  longer  quickly 
accessible  to  (/liinese  customers  for  legitimate  purposes  of  commerce 
and  trade  as  it  had  been  heretofore,  with  the  result  that  from*  time 
to  time  constant  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  Chinese  commerce  and 
trading  communities  because  money  was  scarce  and  tight.  There- 
fore, the  Chinese  bankers  had  made  the  suggestion  more  than  once, 
and  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  fact, 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  modify  the  present  provisional 
arran£:ement.  Mr.  Koo,  therefore,  wished  not  only  to  associate 
himself  with  Senator  Underwood  in  his  suggestion  but  to  add  that 
when  the  time  came  for  considering  the  question  on  the  reallocation, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  at  that  time  conditions 
were  not  yet  such  as  to  permit  a  complete  reversion  to  the  former 
practice,  at  least  a  part  of  the  deposits  should  be  allocated  to  those 
Chinese  banks  which  were  generally  recognized  as  being  sound  and 
solvent. 

Baron  de  Cartier  said  that  before  the  committee  adjourned  he 
wished  to  express  his  agreement  to  the  proposal  of  Senator  Under- 
wood. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1922,  at  3.30  p.  m. 
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Poole,  Mr.  Nielsen. 

liehf'tum. — Haron  de  Cartier.    Accompanied  bv  Mr.  <le  Warzee. 

Hrit}yHh  h'mjnre. — Sir.  Balfour,  Lord  I-iee,  Sir  Auckland. Geddes, 
Sir  l{()l)rrt  Hor(len(for  Cana(la),  Senator  Pearre(for  Australia),  Mr. 
Sastri  (for  India).  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Christie.  Sir  H.  L.  Smith. 
Mr.  Lamps')n,  Mr.  Bajpai. 

C/ihuf. — .Mr.  Sze.  Mr.  K<k),  Mr.  Wang.  Accompanied  bv  Dr.  llawk- 
ling  Yen,  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  C,  Zee,  Mr.  Tu,  Dr.  Koung-Ou  Houx. 

Friuire. — Mr.  Jusserand.  Mr.  Sarraut.  Accompanied  by  Mr.  Kam- 
merer,  Mr.  Ponsot,  Mr.  Kaindrc. 

Itftlif, — Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini.  Accompanied  by 
Marquis  Visconti-Vennsta,  Count  Pagliano. 

Japan, — Kanm  Kato.  Baron  Shi<lehara,  Mr.  Ilanihara.  Accom- 
panied l)y  Mr.  Sabnri,  Mr.  Kiniura,  Mr.  Sakau.  Mr.  Tomita. 
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lieaufort.    Acconipanietl  by  Jonkheer  van  StarkenlK)rgh. 
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The  secretary  general,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr. 
Osborne. 
Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters. 

1.  The  thirtieth  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
ern Questions  was  held  this  afternoon,  February  2,  1922,  in  the  Pan 
American  Building,  at  4  o'clock. 

2.  Those  present  were :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land lieddes.  Sir  Robert  Borden  (for  Canada),  Senator  Pearce  (for 
Australia),  Mr.  Sastri  (for  India);  for  China,  Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo. 
Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand;  for  Italy,  Sena- 
tor Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini;  for  Japan,  Baron  Kato,  Baron 
Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara ;  for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de  Beaufort ;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte, 
Capt.  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  present  included :  For  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Nielsen ; 
for  Belgium,  Mr.  de  Warzee ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Christie,  Sir 
H.  L.  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai ;  for  China,  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau, 
Dr.  Hawkling  Yen,  Mr.  Zee,  Mr.  Tu,  Dr.  Koung-Ou  Houx;  for 
France,  Mr.  Kammerer,  Mr.  Ponsot,  Mr.  Raindre ;  for  Italy,  Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano;  for  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Ki- 
mura,  Mr.  Sakau,  Mr.  Tomita;  for  The  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van 
Starkenborgh. 

The  secretary  general,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr.  Osborne* 
was  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon,  interpreters,  were 
also  present. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that  before  proceeding  with 
the  regular  order  he  would  state  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  of  the 
subcommittee  appointed  to  consider  the  proposed  treaties  relating  to 
China,  and  a  form  of  treaty  had  been  tentatively  approved,  with  the 
purpose  of  having  it  put  into  print  and  distributed. 

He  then  asked  for  a  rej)ort  from  the  committee  on  the  Chinese  Ka.<t- 
ern  Railway. 

Mr.  Root  said  that  the  full  committee  had  referred  to  the  sp.\'ial 
committee  of  delegates  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  a  report  of 
the  technical  subcommittee  which  had  been  wrestling  with  the  sub- 
ject of  that  railway  for  some  time.  This  special  committee  now 
reported  back  that  report  of  the  technical  subcommittee,  together  with 
the  observations  and  reservations  made  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation by  Dr.  Hawkling  Yen.  He  would  not  read  the  technical  sub- 
committee's report  as  it  had  been  discussed  previously  and  appeared 
in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  twenty-fourth  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee on  January  23.  The  technical  subcommittee  report,  after  giv- 
ing the  recent  history  of  the  road,  had  stated  the  conclusion  that 
funds  would  be  obtainable  only  if  suitable  conditions  were  established 
for  the  economical  operation  of  the  railway,  and  the  funds  were  to  be 
expended  under  adequate  supei-vision.  It  had  recommended  replac- 
ing the  present  so-called  interallied  committee  by  a  finance  com- 
mittee "which  shall  exercise  general  financial  control  over  the  oi)era- 
tion  of  the  railroad."  It  had  recommended  also  that  there  should  l>e 
a  new  force  of  police  or  gendarmerie  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
finance  committee. 
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Dr.  Yen  had  stated  in  substance  that  he  could  not  cive  his  assent 
to  the  infringement  upon  the  sovereignty  of  China  which  would  be 
involved  in  putting  the  finance  and  the  protection  of  the  road  under 
tHe  control  of  an  interallied  finance  committee. 

The  subcommittee  of  delegates,  for  which  Mr.  Root  was  reporting, 
had  had  before  it  both  the  report  of  the  technical  committee  and  many 
drafts  of  resolutions  aimed  at  avoiding  the  impasse  caused  by  the 
objection  interposed  by  Dr.  Yen  to  the  conclusions  of  the  technical 
committee. 

None  of  those  drafts  had  seemed  to  the  |?eneralit]^  of  the  committee 
of  delegates  to  make  any  improvement  of  tne  situation.  They  all  had 
been  in  the  form  of  amendments  of  the  interallied  agreement  of  1919, 
ivhich  had  been  regarded  by  common  consent  and  general  statement 
as  being  still  in  force  and  effect. 

The  committee  of  delegates  now  wished  to  report  unanimously 
the  following  resolution : 

"  Reaolvea^  That  the  preservation  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
for  those  in  interest  requires  that  better  protection  be  given  to  the 
railwav  and  the  persons  engaged  in  its  operation  and  use;  a  more 
careful  selection  of  personnel  to  secure  efficiency  of  service,  and  a 
more  economical  use  of  funds  to  prevent  waste  of  the  property. 

'^  That  the  subject  should  immediately  be  dealt  with  through  the 
proper  diplomatic  channels." 

At  the  same  time  all  powers  other  than  China — that  is  to  say,  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Portugal — had  united  in  the  following  reservation: 

"The  powers  other  tlian  China  in  agreeing  to  the  resolution  re- 
garding the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  reserve  the  right  to  insist  here- 
after upon  the  responsibility  of  China  for  [performance  or  nonper- 
formance of  the  obligations  toward  the  foreign  stockholders,  bond- 
holders, and  creditors  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway'  Co.  which 
the  powers  deem  to  result  from  the  contracts  under  which  the  rail- 
road was  built  and  the  action  of  China  thereunder  and  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  deem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Chinese  Ciovernment  over  the  possession 
and  administration  of  the  railroad." 

The  chairman  then  said  the  (juestion  was  on  the  first  resolution,  in 
which  he  understood  China  participated.  He  said  he  would  put  that 
to  a  vote  separately,  as  the  other  resolution  related  to  powers  other 
than  China. 

Mr.  Koo  addressed  the  committee.  He  stated  that  he  rose  to  say  a 
few  words  for  the  purjiose  of  elucidating  the  views  of  the  Chinese 
delegation  on  this  im]>ortant  (uiestion.  As  the  Chinese  delegation 
viewed  it,  this  Chinese  Eastern  jRailway  question,  so  far  as  the  other 
powers  wei*e  concerned,  had  arisen  out  of  the  interallied  agreement  of 
1919  to  which  China  was  a  party  and  to  which  five  other  powers 
around  the  table  were  also  parties. 

There  were  several  considerations  guiding  the  Chinese  delegation 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  interallied 
agreement  provided  for  supervision  over  the  operation  of  the  whole 
trans-Siberian  system,  including  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  the 
delecration  felt  that  perhaps  it  micrht  cive  rise  to  misgivings  in  China 
if  this  one  particular  railway  should  be  singleil  out  for  separate 
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Koo  said  that  he  knew  it  was  not  the  desire  of  tlie  committee,  nor 

»t  liis  own  desire,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  contract,  but  that 

•lerely  referred  to  that  as  a  matter  of  information,  pointing  out 

•  the  said  contract  with  the  bank  was  entered  into  bv  the  Clnnese 

vemment  after  it  had  satisfied  itself  that  the  bank  represented 

the  stockholders  and  all  the  shares,  which  fact  had  been  certified 

•^>ugh  the  French  Government. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  trust  which  China  had  assumed,  that 
•  iHt  could  only  apply  to  the  functions  which  formerly  were  exer- 
ted by  the  Russian  Government  under  the  agreements  with  China 
id  which  are  now  exercised  by  China  as  a  provisional  measure,  be- 
muse of  the  absence  of  a  recognized  Russian  government  for  the 
•me  being.    To  that  extent,  of  course,  China  assumed,  so  to  si)eak, 
.46  responsibility  of  the  Russian  government  in  its  relation  with 
.le  railroad  company. 

Speaking  of  the  practical  situation,  Mr.  Koo  said  that  of  course 
.here  was  room  for  improvement,  undoubtedly,  on  the  Chinese  East- 
*m  Railway,  as  there  was  room  for  improvement,  he  supposed,  on 
J  very  railway  in  the  world;  but  he  thought  that  the  difficulties  that 
jeset  the  Chinese  (lovernment  had  been  very  great,  the  political 
revolution  in  Russia,  with  its  consequent  disorganization,  having 
injected  problems  which  were  not  expected  at  all  in  this  railway  area, 
Russian  workmen  having  time  and  again  gone  on  strike,  and  the 
Red  and  White  forces  having  struggled  for  control  of  the  line.  He 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  further  than  to  recall  to  the 
minos  of  his  colleagues  on  the  committee  the  extraordinary  steps 
taken  in  1920  by  Gen.  Horvath,  as  director  general  of  this  railway, 
to  declare  himself  supreme  dictator  in  this  railway  area,  investing 
himself,  according  to  nis  proclamation,  with  governmental  powers. 

Mr.  Koo  further  stated  that  in  every  instance  so  far,  if  the  testi- 
mony of  the  foreign  press  could  be  trusted,  the  Chinese  authorities 
had  handled  the  critical  situation  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  so 
far  had  relieved  the  communities  in  the  railway  area  of  anxiety  and 
of  apprehension.  The  Chinese  Government,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  original  amtract  with  the  Russian  Government,  had 
been  providing  protection  for  the  railway  and  for  the  persons  in  its 
service  to  the  very  best  of  its  ability,  and  if  it  had  been  found,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  powers,  that  that  protection  had  not  been 
adec]uate,  the  inadequacy  really  had  been  due  more  to  the  difficulties 
which  were  consequent  upon  the  political  disorganization  in  Russia 
than  to  any  lack  of  determination  on  the  part  of  China  ftdly  to 
discharge  her  obligation.  In  fact,  thanks  to  the  protection  thus 
given,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  still  in  o])eration  while 
some  of  the  other  railwavs  in  the  Trans-Siberian  svstem  were  in  very 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Therefore,  he  desired  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  committee,  in  considering  this  second  resolution,  would  be 
good  enough  to  l)ear  in  mind  the  observations  which  he  had  been 
permitted  to  make  at  this  time. 

The  chairman  then  said  the  question  was  on  the  adoption  of  the 
first  i*esolution.  A  vote  was  taken  and  all  of  the  powers,  including 
China,  assented.  The  chairman  announced  that  tne  resolution  was 
unanimous!)'  adopted. 

a.  Doc.  126, 67-2 48 
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The  chairman  then  called  for  a  vote  by  the  powers  other  than 
China  on  the  reservation.  All  of  the  powers  other  than  China  as- 
sented and  the  chairman  declared  it  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  then  said  that  he  understood  that  the  next  subject 
to  be  brought  up  was  the  matter  which  had  been  generally  called 
the  "  twenty-one  demands,"  and  he  believed  an  opportunity  had  been 
reserved  for  the  Japanese  delegation  to  speak  upon  that  subject. 

Baron  Shidehara  read  the  following  statement: 

"At  a  previous  session  of  this  committee,  the  Chinese  delegation 
presented  a  statement  urging  that  the  Sino-Japanese  treaties  and 
notes  of  1915  be  reconsidered  and  canceled.  The  Japanese  delega- 
tion, while  appreciating  the  difficult  position  of  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion, does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  concur  in  the  procedure  now  resorted 
to  by  China  with  a  view  to  cancellation  of  international  engage- 
ments which  she  entered  into  as  a  free  sovereign  nation. 

"It  is  presumed. that  the  Chinese  delegation  has  no  intention  of 
calling  in  question  the  legal  validity  of  the  compacts  of  1915,  which 
were  formally  signed  and  sealed  by  the  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  two  Governments,  and  for  which  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations was  effected  in  conformity  with  established  international 
usages.  The  insistence  by  China  on  the  cancellation  of  those  in- 
struments would  in  itself  indicate  that  she  shares  the  view  that  the 
compacts  actually  remain  in  force  and  will  continue  to  be  effective, 
unless  and  until  they  are  canceled. 

"It  is  evident  that  no  nation  can  have  given  ready  consent  to 
cessions  of  its  territorial  or  other  rights  of  importance.  If  it  should 
once  be  recognized  that  'rights  solemnly  granted  by  treaty  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time  on  the  ground  that  they  were  conceded 
against  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  grantor,  an  exceedingly  danger- 
ous precedent  will  be  established,  with  far-reaching  consequences 
upon  the  stability  of  the  existing  international  relations  in  Asia,  in 
Europe  and  everywhere.' 

"The  statement  of  the  Chinese  delegation  under  review  declares 
that  China  accepted  the  Japanese  demands  in  1915,  hoping  that  a  day 
would  come  when  she  should  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  them 
up  for  reconsideration  anl  cancellation.  It  is,  however,  £fficult  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  assertion.  It  can  not  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  intimate  that  China  may  con- 
clude a  treaty,  with  and  thought  in  mind  of  breaking  it  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

"The  Cliinese  delegation  maintains  that  the  treaties  and  notes  in 
question  are  derogatory  to  the  principles  adopted  by  the  conference 
with  regard  to  China's  sovereignty  and  independence.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  held  bv  the  cx)nference  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
concessions  made  by  China  ex  contractu,  in  the  exercise  of  her  own 
sovereign  rights,  can  not  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  her 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

"It  should  also  l)e  pointed  out  that  the  term  'twenty-one  demands,' 
often  used  to  denote  the  treaties  and  notes  of  1915,  is  inaccurate  and 
grossly  misleading. 

"It  may  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  impression  that  the  whole  ori^- 
nal  proposals  of  Japan  had  been  pressed  by  Japan  and  accepted  in 
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toto  by  China.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  'Group  V,'  but  also 
several  other  matters  contained  in  Japan's  first  proposals  were 
eliminated  entirely  or  modified  considerably,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  Government,  when  the  final  formula  was 
presented  to  China  for  acceptance.  Official  records  published  by 
the  two  Governments  relating  to  those  negotiations  will  further 
show  that  the  most  important  terms  of  the  treaties  and  notes,  as 
signed,  had  already  been  virtually  agreed  to  by  the  Chinese  negotia* 
tors  before  the  delivery  of  the  ultimatum,  which  then  seemed  to  the 
Japanese  (lovernment  the  only  way  of  bringing  the  protracted 
negotiations  to  a  speedy  close. 

"The  Japanese  delegation  can  not  bring  itself  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  research  and  reexamination 
at  this  conference  of  old  grievances  which  one  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented here  may  have  against  another.  It  will  be  more  in  line  with 
the  high  aim  of  the  conference  to  Icwk  forward  to  the  future  with 
ho|)e  and  with  confidence. 

'* Having  in  view,  however,  the  chanfi^es  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  situation  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Sino-Japanesc  treaties 
and  notes  of  1915,  the  Japanese  delegation  is  happy  to  avail  itself 
of  the  present  occasion  to  make  the  following  declaration : 

"  1.  Japan  is  ready  to  throw  open  to  the  joint  activity  of  the  inter- 
national financial  consortium  recently  organized,  the  right  of  option 
granted  exclusively  in  favor  of  Japanese  capital,  with  regard,  first, 
to  loans  for  the  construction  of  railway  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  an<],  second,  to  loans  to  be  secured  on  taxes 
in  that  region ;  it  being  understood  that  nothing  in  the  present  decla- 
ration shall  be  hehl  to  implv  anv  modification  or  annulment  of  the 
understanding  recorded  in  the  oAicially  announced  notes  and  memo- 
randa which  were  exchangee!  among  the  (lovernments  of  the  coun- 
tries renresented  in  the  (onsortium  and  also  among  the  national 
financial  groups  composing  the  consortium,  in  relation  to  the  scoi>e 
of  the  joint  activity  of  that  organization. 

"2.  Japan  has  no  intention  of  insisting  on  her  preferential  right 
under  the  Sino-Japanese  arrangements  in  question  concerninp  the 
engagement  by  China  of  Japanese  advisers  or  instru(  tors  on  |Kilitical, 
financial,  military,  or  i>olice  matters  in  South  Manchuria. 

'*  8.  Japan  is  further  ready  to  withdraw  the  reservation  which  she 
made,  in  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the  Sino-Japanese  treaties 
and  notes  of  1915,  to  the  effect  that  Ciroup  V  of  the  original  pro|>os- 
als  of  the  Japanese  (iovernment  would  he  postponed  for  future 
negotiations. 

"  It  would  be  needless  to  add  that  all  matters  relating  to  Shantung 
contained  in  those  treaties  and  notes  have  now  In^en  definitelv 
adjusted  and  disposed  of. 

'*  In  coming  to  this  decision,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
announce,  Japan  has  l)een  guided  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  anti  moder- 
ation, having  always  in  view  China's  sovereign  rights  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity.'' 

Mr.  Wang  sai<i  the  Chinese  delegation  could  not  accept  the  positi<m 
advanced  by  Baron  Shidehara  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  (liincse 
asked  for  an  abrogation  of  the  treaties  would  imply  that  they  re  og- 
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nized  their  validity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chinese  Government 
and  people  had  always  regarded  these  agreements  as  peculiar  in 
themselves,  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  been 
negotiated.  The  Chinese  Government  and  people  had  always  con- 
sidered the  state  of  things  arising  under  these  treaties  as  a  de  facto 
situation,  without  any  legal  recognition  on  the  part  of  China. 

He  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  declarations  of  Baron 
Shidehara  on  the  three  points  mentioned  in  his  statement ;  but  as  the 
statement  was  a  very  important  one,  he  wished  to  reserve  his  right 
to  make  a  detailed  reply. 

The  chairman  asked  if  he  was  to  understand  that  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation desired  to  make  response  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Wang  answered  affirmatively. 

The  chairman,  in  view  of  that,  suggested  that  the  discussion  on  this 
matter  might  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  if  that  course  was 
agreeable  to  the  delegates. 

Baron  Shidehara  stated  that  it  would  be  remembered  that  some 
days  before  he  had  ventured  to  make  a  certain  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  development  and  utilization  of  China^  natural 
resources,  and  that  on  that  occasion  the  Chinese  delegation  had 
stated  that  they  would  be  able  to  announce  the  position  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  on  a  later  occasion.  He  would  like  to  know  if  the 
(^hinese  delegation  was  now  ready  to  give  any  announcement  of  the 
policy  of  China  on  this  very  important  question. 

Mr.  Sze  said  the  statement  tliat  he  had  had  the  honor  to  make 
before  on  the  subject  was,  he  thought,  so  clear  and  in  such  simple 
language  that  he  wondered  whether  there  was  anything  more  he 
could  usefully  add,  but  animated  by  the  desire,  as  he  was  always  ani- 
mated, to  meet  the  views  of  his  Japanese  friends,  he  would,  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee,  read  a  statement  in  reply.  He  then 
read  as  follows: 

"  At  the  meeting  of  this  committee  on  January  18,  Baron  Shidehara 
on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  expressed  a  hope  that  China 
might  be  disposed  to  extend  to  foreigners,  as  far  as  possible,  the  op- 
portunity of  cooperation  in  the  development  ana  utilization  of 
China's  natural  resources,  and  added  that  any  spontaneous  declara- 
tion of  her  policy  in  that  direction  would  be  received  with  much 
gratification. 

"The  Cliinese  Government,  conscious  of  the  mutual  advantage 
which  foreign  trade  brings,  has  hitherto  pursued  an  established  pol- 
icy to  promote  its  development.  Of  this  trade,  products  of  nature 
of  course  form  an  important  part.  In  view  of  this  fact,  as  well  as 
of  the  requirements  of  her  large  and  increasing  population,  and  the 
growing  needs  of  her  industries,  China,  on  her  part,  has  been  steadily 
encouraging  the  development  of  her  natural  resources,  not  only  by 
permitting,  under  her  laws  the  participation  of  foreign  capital,  but 
also  by  other  practical  means  at  her  disposal.  Thus  in  affording 
facilities  and  fixing  rates  for  the  transportation  on  all  her  railways  ot 
such  products  of  nature  as  well  as  of  other  articles  of  merchandise^ 
she  lias  always  followed  and  observed  the  principle  of  strict  equality 
of  treatment  between  all  foreign  shippers.    Thanks  to  this  liberal 
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Dr.  Koo  stated  before  this  committee  on  a  previous  occasion  with 
reference  to  Manchuria,  and  it  is  equally  true  of  other  parts  of 
China — are  today  accessible  to  all  nations,  on  fair  terms  and  through 
the  normal  operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

^^The  Chinese  (rovernment  does  not  at  present  contemplate  any 
departure  from  this  mutually  beneficial  course  of  action.  Consistent 
with  the  vital  interests  of  the  Chinese  nation  and  the  security  of  its 
economic  life,  China  will  continue,  on  her  own  accord,  to  invite  co- 
operation of  foreign  capital  and  skill  in  the  development  of  Iier  nat- 
ural resources. 

^^The  Chinese  delegation,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
<lenial  and  self-sacrifice  which  Baron  Shidehara  was  good  enough  to 
assure  the  Chinese  delegation  had  uniformly  guided  the  foreign  pow- 
ers here  represented  in  the  resolutions  hitherto  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  China,  has  no  hesitation  to  make  the  foregoing 
statement.  It  is  all  the  more  glad  to  make  it,  because  it  feels  con- 
fident that  the  Japanese  delegation,  in  expressing  the  hope  for  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  policy  on  China^s  part  in  regard  to  the 
development  and  utilization  of  her  natural  resources,  was  not  seek- 
ing any  special  consideration  for  Japan  on  this  subject  or  for  the 
foreign  powers  as  a  whole,  but  merely  wishes  to  he  assured  that 
China  was  disposed  to  extend  the  opportunity  of  cooperation  to  for- 
eigners on  the  same  terms  as  are  accorded  by  nations  of  the  world 
equally  favored  by  nature  in  the  possession  of  rich  natural  re< 
sources." 

The  chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  delegates  desired  to  finish  their 
labors  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  he  hoped  the  last  plenary  ses- 
sion and  the  last  session  of  the  conference  might  be  held  (ih  Satur- 
day morning.  In  order  to  make  that  possible  the  committee  ought 
to  finish  its  work  the  following  day.  There  remained  for  discussion 
the  matter  which  ha<l  lieen  taken  up  by  Baron  Shidehara  and  which 
had  been  postponed  for  (consideration  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee.  He  inquire<l  whether  there  was  any  other  matter  that 
any  of  the  delegations  wished  to  bring  l>efore  the  committee  If  so, 
and  if  they  would  indicate  the  nature  of  the  matter,  the  committee 
could  now  make  arrangements  accordingly. 

Sir  Auckland  (ieddes  said  there  was  one  small  matter  which  was 
really  relevant  to  the  subject  raised  a  few  moments  ago  by  the  Japa- 
nese delegation  and  which  he  thought  it  might  lie  well  to  bring  l)efore 
the  conference  if  only  for  a  moment.  A  good  many  years  ago  now, 
in  19()2,  and  again  in  1903.  in  the  Anglo-Chinese*  anil  Sino-American 
treaties  of  thcv**e  years,  China  had  entere<l  into  an  undertaking  in  re- 
gard to  a  mining  c<Mle. 

Article  IX  of  the  treaty  of  1902  was  as  follows: 

"The  Chinese  (lovernment.  recognizing  that  it  is  advantageous  for 
the  country  to  develop  its  mineral  resoun^es,  ami  that  it  is  desirable 
to  attract  foreign  as  well  as  Chinese  capital  to  embark  in  mining 
enterprises,  agree  within  one  year  from  the  signing  of  this  treaty  to 
initiate  and  conclude  the  revision  of  the  existing  mining  regulations. 
China  will,  with  all  ex|)e<lition  and  earnestness,  go  into  the  whole 
question  of  mining  rules  and,  selecting  from  the  rules  of  (treat 
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Britain,  India,  and  other  countries,  regulations  which  seem  applicable 
to  the  condition  of  China,  she  will  recast  her  present  mining  rules 
in  such  a  way  as^  while  promoting  the  interests  of  Chinese  subject^ 
and  not  injuring  m  any  way  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  shall  offer 
no  impediment  to  the  attraction  of  foreign  capital  or  place  forei  .n 
capitalists  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  they  would  be  under  gen- 
erally accepted  foreign  regulations. 

"Any  mining  concession  granted  after  the  publication  of  these  now 
rules  shall  be  subject  to  their  provisions." 

Continuing,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  said  the  foregoing  was  very  close 
verbally  to  one  portion  of  ij^e  statement  which  his  Chinese  colleague 
had  just  made  to  the  committee.  He  thought  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  would  be  interested  to  know  if  China  hoped  soon  to  pro- 
mulgate a  satisfactory  code.  The  last  attempt  tliat  he  remembered 
was  the  so-called  Lindsey  attempt  of  1914,  and  ne  was  not  aware  of  the 
promulgation  from  that  day  to  this  of  any  code  which  could  b3  re- 
garded as  being  of  the  nature  which  China  undertook  so  long  ago 
as  1902  to  produce  within  one  jear.  This  seemed  an  occasion  upon 
which  the  Chinese  delegates  might  be  willing  to  inform  the  powers 
when  they  might  expect  this  long-awaited  code  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Sze  stated  that  the  Chinese  delegation  duly  noted  the  remarks 
made  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  but  that,  much  as  he  desired  to  meet 
the  wishes  expressed  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  Chinese  delegation 
very  much  regretted  that  it  had  not  at  its  disposal  at  the  present 
moment  information  that  would  enable  them  to  answer  satisfactorily 
the  inquiry  propounded;  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was 
sure  that  the  request  made  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  would  not  be 
pressed  at. this  moment.  Mr.  Sze  stated  that  while  he  was  on  the 
subject,  however^  he  might  refer  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  mining 
law  at  present  m  operation  which  did  permit  the  investment  of 
foreign  capital  to  an  amount  as  large  as  50  per  cent,  and  he  might 
remind  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  that,  under  this  law,  several  British 
enterprises,  in  conjunction  with  Chinese  capital,  had  invested  large 
sums  very  profitably  in  mining  undertakings  in  China.  If  he  might 
be  permitted  to  mention  one  instance,  the  C^hinese  Engineerinir  4.^ 
Mining  Co.  had  made  a  profit  so  large  that  he  had  been  told  that,  in 
the  year  1919,  they  had  paid  enormous  sums  of  income  tax  and  super- 
tax to  the  British  treasury,  amounting  to  over  £1,000,000;  and  that, 
if  a  company  could  pay  a  tax  of  that  amount  to  the  ti-easury,  it  showcil 
that  the  mining  laws  at  present  in  force  in  China  could  not  be  very 
far  in  the  wrong. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  stated,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sze, 
that  he  would  not  wish  to  put  his  Chinese  colleague  to 'any  inconven- 
ience in  this  matter  with  regard  to  pressing  for  an  immediate  answer ; 
but  that  the  matter  had  been  pending  for  some  time  and  he  ho)>e(l 
that  it  might  Iw  possible  for  his  Chinese  colleague  soon  to  move  their 
(xovernment  to  give  an  answer  and  to  promulgate  the  code. 

With  regard  to  the  company  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sze,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  stated  that  he  was  not  absolutely  sure  that  Mr.  Sze  was  right 
in  assuming  that  that  company  was  working  under  any  existing  gen- 
eral rule  or  code.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  had  a  special  charter;  and  further  that,  even  if  the  supposition 
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of  Mr.  Sze  were  correct,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  richness  of  the 
mine  proved  the  excellence  of  the  code;  and  that  he  would  therefore 
venture  to  press  upon  the  Chinese  delegation  the  desirability  of  con- 
sidering whether  the  time  had  not  now  come  when  the  mining  code, 
promised  20  ye^irs  ago,  should  be  promulgated. 

The  chairman  asked  if  there  were  any  subject  which  any  delega- 
tion <Iesired  to  have  noted,  so  that  it  could  be  brought  up.  He  merely 
wished  to  avoid  any  surprises  the  next  day  and  to  be  able  to  arrange 
for  concluding  the  work  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Sze  stated  that  the  Chinese  delegation  would  oordially  wel- 
come a  statement  from  the  French  delegation  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  leased  territory.  He  said  he  understood  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  French  delegation  the  other  day  was  not  conclusive 
and  he  understood  the  Prench  delegation  was  going  to  give  the 
Chinese  delegation  the  benefit  of  a  further  statement. 

Mr.  Siirraut  said  that  the  French  delegation  would  very  willingly 
have  supplied  their  Chinese  colleagues  with  the  explanationdesired 
had  the  latter  given  any  warning  or  notice  of  their  intention  to 
raise  the  question  before  the  meeting  on  the  previous  day.  He 
wished  to  recall  the  fact  that  France  had  been  tne  first  to  offer  to 
restore  her  leased  territory — Kwangchow  wan  to  China.  Mr.  Vivi- 
ani,  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  December  4,  had  indicated 
in  the  most  precise  manner,  the  conditions  under  which  this  restitu- 
tion would  take  place,  namely,  that  all  the  other  powers  having 
leased  territories  should  restore  them  to  China  pari  passu.  The 
French  Government  still  had  the  same  intention  and,  even  if  the 
condition  stated  had  not  been  fulfilled.  France  was  willing  to  arrange 
directly  with  the  Chinese  (lovernment  the  conditions  under  which, 
and  the  time  when*  the  restitution  should  become  effective. 

Mr.  Sze  stated  that  he  wished  to  say  a  word  in  fairness  to  Mr. 
Balfour.  In  acknowledging  Mr.  Balfour's  kind  offer  j-esterday 
he  had  called  it  a  spontaneous  offer  because  he  had  not  given  Mr. 
Balfour  any  notice  beforehand,  and  it  had  come  as  a  very  plensint 
surprise  to  the  Chinese  delegation.  That  was  the  reason  he  had  not  . 
approache<l  the  Fi'ench  delegation,  and  the  reascm  he  brought  the 
subject  up  now  was  bei*ause  the  chairman  had  aske<l  whether  theiv 
was  any  matter  still  pending  and  the  thought  naturally  occurred  to 
his  mind  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  some  statement  from  the 
French  delegation  on  the  same  line  that  Mr.  Balfour  hatl  l)een  good 
enough  to  make  spontaneously. 

As  he  had  ssiid  yesterday,  the  Chinese  had  aspirations  and  yearn- 
ings along  the  line  indicatetl,  and  he  would  be  glad  if  all  the  (condi- 
tions refered  to  by  M.  Viviani  might  be  fulfilled.  All  of  them  had 
not  l)een  entirely  fulfilled,  but  still  they  had  l>een  fulfille<l  to  a  great 
extent.  He  wishe<l  to  urge  his  French  colleagues  that  if  they  could 
see  their  wav  to  modify  the  conditions  and  return  the  leaseil  terri- 
tory it  would  be  appreciated  by  the  Chinese  neople,  and  it  would  not 
only  l>e  l>eneficial  to  China  but  l>eneficial  to  K ranee  and  to  the  other 
powers,  and  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Sarraut  might  fiml  it  possible  in  the 
sessiiin  the  following  day  to  be  able  to  gratify  tlie  yearnings  of  the 
Chine.se  delegation  and  the  Chinese  i>eople. 

There  lieing  no  further  matters  for  dLsc*ussi<m  the  committee  then 
atlj<Hirned  until  F'riday.  February  H,  11)2*2,  at  H  p.  m. 
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PRESENT. 

United  States. — Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator 
Underwood.  Accompanied  by :  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurray,  Mr. 
Poole,  Mr.  Williams. 

Belgium. — Baron  de  Cartier.  Accompanied  by:  Mr.  de  Warzec, 
Mr.  Silvercruys. 

British  Enipire. — Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Senator  Pearce  (for  Australia).  Accompanied  by:  Mr.  Christie, 
Sir  H.  L.  Smith,  Mr.  Lampson,  Mr.  Bajpai,  Mr.  Malkin. 

China. — Mr.  Sze,  Mr.  Koo,  Dr.  Wang.  Accompanied  by:  Dr. 
Hawkling  Yen,  Dr.  M.  T.  Z.  Tyau,  Mr.  C.  Zee,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Koo. 

France. — Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand.  Accompanied  by:  Mr. 
Kammerer,  Mr.  Ponsot. 

Italy. — oenator  Schanzer,  Senator  Kolandi-Ricci,  Senator  Alber- 
tini.  Accompanied  by:  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  Count  Pagliano, 
Mr.  Bruno- Averadi. 

Japan. — Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Mr.  Hanihara,  Baron  Shidehara. 
Accompanied  by:  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr.  Sakau,  Mr.  Sawada. 

Portuaal — Viscount  d'Alte,  Captain  Vasconcellos. 

The  lyetherlanda. — Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort.    Accompanied  by :  Jonkheer  van  Starkenborgb. 

The  Secretary  General,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pierrepont  and  Mr. 
Osborne. 

Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr.  Talamon  (interpreters). 

1.  The  thirty-first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far 
Eastern  Questions  was  held  Friday,  February  3,  1922,  at  3  o'clock, 
in  the  Columbus  Room  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Buildini;. 

2.  Those  present  were :  For  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Underwood;  for  Belgium,  Baron  de 
Cartier ;  for  the  British  Empire,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lee,  Sir  Auck- 
land (ieddes,  (for  Australia)  Senator  Pearce;  for  China,  Mr.  Sze, 
Mr.  Koo,  Mr.  Wang;  for  France,  Mr.  Sarraut,  Mr.  Jusserand;  for 
Italy,  Senator  Schanzer,  Senator  Albertini,  Senator  Rolandi-Ricci ; 
for  Japan,  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  Baron  Shidehara,  Mr.  Hanihara : 
for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Jonkheer  de 
Beaufort;  for  Portugal,  Viscount  d'Alte,  Captain  Vasconcellos. 

3.  The  secretaries  and  technical  advisers  present  included:  For 
the  Ignited  States,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  MacMurrav,  Mr.  Poole,  Mr. 
Williams;  for  Belgium,  Mr.  de  Warzee,  Mr.  Silvercruys;  for  the 


liano,  Mr.  Bruno- Averadi:  iov  Japan,  Mr.  Saburi,  Mr.  Kimura,  Mr. 
Sawada,  Mr.  Sakau;  for  the  Netherlands,  Jonkheer  van  Starken- 

borph. 

The  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  assisted  by  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont and  Mr.  Osborne,  were  present.  Mr.  Camerlynck  and  Mr. 
Talamon,  interpreters,  were  also  present. 
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The  chairman  (Mr.  Hughes)  said  that  the  committee  would  take 
up  first  the  proposed  Chinese  treaties,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
approved  and  sent  to  the  printer. 

The  first  one  to  which  he  would  call  the  committee's  attention  was 
the  general  treaty  embodying  the  general  principles  which  had  been 
embraced  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference.  The  text, 
in  the  .form  presented,  had  been  approved  by  the  subcommittee,  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  the  delegations  and  their  experts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  points  to  which  he  would  refer. 

The  preamble  and  Article  I  were  unchanged,  but  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  article  was  the  same  as  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  c<Mnmittee  on  November  21,  last,  contain- 
ing a  general  statement  of  principles,  except  that  in  subdivision  4  of 
Article  I  the  word  ^'  present "  had  l)een  omitted  before  "  conditions.'' 
The  resolution  now  read  "  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of  con- 
ditions in  China."  For  obvious  reasons  the  word  "present"  had 
been  omitted. 

In  Article  II,  "  Power  or  Powers "  had  been  capitalized  and  the 
words  "of  the  present  Treatv"  had  been  omitted. 

Article  III  embodied,  without  change,  the  resolutions  relating  to 
the  open  door,  but  there  was  a  typographical  error,  which  would  be 
corrected  in  subdivision  (6),  where  the  word  "or"  should  be  in- 
serted before  "  which  "  so  that  it  would  read  "  public  enterprise,  or 
which  by  reason  of  its  scope,"  etc. 

Article  IV  embodies  a  resolution  and  was  recommen<led  as  in  the 
type. 

The  same  recommendation  was  made  with  regard  to  Article  V, 
which  embodied,  without  change,  the  resoluticm  as  to  railways. 

The  same  recommendation  was  made  with  regard  to  Article  VI  as 
to  the  first  clause.  The  second  clause  was  an  addition,  namely,  as 
follows:  "and  China  declares  that  when  she  is  a  neutral  she  will 
observe  the  obligations  of  neutrality."  It  had  seemed  desirable,  and 
it  had  been  recognized  by  the  Chinese  representative  of  the  subcom- 
mittee as  desirable,  that  this  reciprocal  engagement  should  lie  made. 

Article  VII,  as  newly  proposed,  the  chairman  read  as  follows: 

"The  contracting  powers  agree  that,  whenever  a  situation  arises 
which  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  them  involves  the  aiiplication  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty,  and  renders  desirable  discus- 
sion of  such  application,  there  shall  he  full  and  frank  communication 
between  the  contracting  powers  concerned." 

Article  VIII,  he  said,  was  also  new : 

"  Powers  not  signatory  to  the  present  treaty,  which  have  Govern- 
ments recognized  by  the  signatory  powers  and  which  have  treatv 
relations  with  China,  shall  l)e  invited  to  adhere  to  the  present  treaty. 
To  this  end  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  make  the  neces- 
sary communications  to  nonsignatorv  powers  and  will  inform  the 
contracting  powers  of  the  replies  received.  Adherence  by  any  power 
shaU  become  effective  on  receipt  of  notice  thereof  by  the  (lovernment 
of  the  ITnited  States." 

Article  IX  contained  the  usual  pmvision  with  regard  to  ratifica- 
tion and  deposit. 

The  treaty  in  its  present  form  was  recommended  by  the  su)K*oni- 
mittee  for  the  committee's  approval  and   re<*ommendation  to  the 
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conference.  The  chairman  asked  if  there  was  a  desire  to  discuss  it, 
and  then  asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  to  act  upon  it. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  and  the  British  Empire 
assented. 

Mr.  Koo,  when  China  was  called,  said  that  he  had  no  suggestions 
to  make,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  preamble,  to  which  he  had  referred  in  the 
subcommittee  that  morning,  might  be  made  to  advantage,  namely. 
"  and  the  other  powers  upon  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity/' 
The  purpose  was  very  clear,  especially  aft^r  the  observations  made 
that  morning;  it  referred  to  the  principle  of  the  open  door  or  equal 
opportunity  between  foreign  powers  in  China;  but  he  thought  per- 
haps the  addition  of  a  few  words  after  "  opportunity,"  namely,  "  to 
such  powers^"  might  clarify  the  situation  and  avoid  the  possible 
misconstruction^  by  those  outside  the  conference,  that  it  meant  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  between  China  and  the  other  Dowers. 

The  chairman  asked  what  were  the  words  Mr.  Koo  wished  to 
suggest. 

Mr.  Koo  repli^,  "upon  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity  to 
such  powers." 

The  chairman  said  that  Mr.  Root  had  just  made^  sotto  voce^  a 
remark  which  wajs  quite  apt ;  he  had  said  that,  as  amended  by  Mr. 
Koo,  the  article  would  mean  that  it  was  desired  to  exclude  every- 
body else.  The  chairman  said  he  wished  to  suggest  that  possibly  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  record  in  the  minutes  that  the  words  "  equality 
of  opportunity  "  were  interpreted  in  their  historic  sense  in  relation 
to  the  opportunity  of  the  powers  in  China.  He  also  thought  it  might 
be  disadvantageous  to  put  on  the  record  a  limitation  of  that  with 
1  espect  to  anybody  outside.  He  did  not  see  how  the  present  wording 
would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  China. 

Mr.  Koo  stated  that  what  he  wished  to  avoid  was  any  construc- 
tion which  might  mean  equality  of  opportunity  between  China  on 
the  one  side  and  foreign  powers  on  the  other;  he  knew  that  that 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  article. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  this  part  of  the  preamble  was  all 
(]ualified  by  the  preceding  part  of  the  clause.  It  was  aimed  at  pro- 
moting intercourse  between  China  and  the  other  powers  upon  the 
basis  of  equality  of  opportunity ;  it  related  to  that  intercourse.  This 
was  a  preamble;  what  was  agreed  to  appeared  in  the  body  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  Koo  stated  that,  with  this  understanding,  he  withdrew  his 
suggestion. 

The  chairman  proceeded  with  the  vote  and,  the  other  delegations 
voting  in  tlie  affirmative,  announced  that  the  treaty  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Tlie  chairman  said  the  committee  might  next  take  up  the  second 
treity.  the  Chinese  customs  treaty,  which  was  before  them  in  mime- 
ographed form,  entitled:  "Tentative  Draft  of  Chinese  Customs 
Treaty."'  He  thought  he  had  better  read  it,  article  by  article.  It  had 
been  api)roved  in  its  present  form,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
articles  or  provisions  to  which  he  would  call  attention  as  he  came 
to  them.  Without  reading  the  formal  parts,  the  preamble  was  as 
follows: 
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^*  With  a  view  to  inci*easing  the  revenues  of  tlie  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  relating  to  revision  of  the 
Chinese  customs  tariff  and  cognate  matters,  and  to  that  end  have 
appointed,"  etc. 

He  said  that  when  he  came  to  matters  as  to  which  there  had  been 
any  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  subcommittee  he  would  refer  to 
them;  the  other  portions  had  received  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
the  sul)committee. 

He  then  continued  reading: 

Article  I. 

^'The  representatives  of  the  Contracting  Powers  having  adopted, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  1922,''  (that  date,  the  chaiiman  said, 
had  been  inserted  because  the  resolutions  would  be  adopted  the  next 
day  at  the  Conference,  he  assumed)  ^^a  Resolution,  which  is  ap- 
pended as  an  annex  to  this  article,  with  resi)ect  to  the  revision  of 
Chinese  Customs  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  duties 
e(][uivalent  to  an  effective  5  per  centum  ad  valorem^  in  accordance 
with  existing  treaties  concluded  by  C^hina  with  other  nations,  the 
Contracting  Powers  hereby  confirm  the  said  Kesolution  and  under- 
take to  accept  the  tariff  rates  fixed  as  a  result  of  such  revision 
The  said  tariff  rates  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible  but 
not  earlier  than  two  months  after  publication  thereof." 

He  then  referred  to  the  annex : 

"With  a  view  to  providing  additional  revenue  to  meet,"  etc.,  but 
suggested  that  perhaps  it  was  not  necessarv  to  read  the  entire  annex, 
as  it  embodied  the  resolution  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  pur- 
IK>se  of  making  the  maxima  now  in  the  treaties  effective. 

He  desired  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  who  had  not  been 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  that  it  had  l)een  found  that  in  cer- 
tain cases-^for  instance,  in  tlie  case  of  the  United  States — there  had 
been  treaties  providing  for  specific  cUities,  which  could  not  l)e  modi- 
fied except  by  treaty,  and  tlierefore  it  had  been  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  treatv  form. 

He  then  lead  Articles  II  and  III  as  foUows: 

Artkxk  II. 

"Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken,  through  a  Siwcial  Conference, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  si)eedy  abolition  of  likin  and  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  VIII  of 
the  Tn»aty  of  Septeniher  r)th,  1902,  U'tween  (treat  Britain  and  China, 
in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  treaty  of  October  H,  \\)\)\  betwe<»n  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  in  Article  I  of  the  Supplementary 
Treaty  of  October  8,  19(Ki,  between  Japan  and  China,  with  a  view 
to  levying  the  surtaxes  provitled  for  in  those  articl*»s. 

"The  Special  Conference  shall  \w  com|H)SiHl  of  repres4»ntntives  of 
che  Signatory  Powei^s,  and  of  such  other  jmwers  as  may  desire  to 
participate  and  may  atlheie  to  the  present  treaty,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Article  VIII,  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  their  n»p- 
resentatives  to  take  part.  It  shall  meet  in  China  within  three  months 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  on  a  <lay  and  at 
a  place  to  l)e  designated  by  the  Chinesi*  (lovernment.'* 
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"The  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Article  II  shall  consider 
the  interim  provisions  to  be  applied  prior  to  the  abolition  of  likin 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  the  articles 
of  the  treaties  mentioned  in  Article  II ;  and  it  shall  authorize  the 
levying  of  a  surtax  on  dutiable  imports  as  from  such  date,  for  such 
purposes,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  it  may  determine. 

"The  surtax  shall  be  at  a  unifonn  rate  of  2i  per  centum  ad  valorem^ 
provided,  that  in  case  of  certain  articles  of  luxury  which,  in  the 
opin^ji  of  the  Special  Conference,  can  bear  a  greater  increase  with- 
out unduly  impeding  trade,  the  total  surtax  may  be  increased  but 
may  not  exceed  6  per  centum  ad  valorem,'*'* 

The  chairman  said  that  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  those  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  had  also  served  on  the  subcommittee  which 
had  framed  the  original  resolution  that  the  intention  had  been  that 
the  total  surtax  might  be  increased  but  should  not  exceed  5  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  in  other  words,  the  total  surtax,  not  the  increase,  should 
have  that  maximum. 

He  then  read  Article  IV  as  follows : 

Article  IV. 

"  Following  the  immediate  revision  of  the  c  ustoms  schedule  of 
duties  on  imports  into  China,  mentioned  in  Article  I,  there  shall  be 
a  further  revision  thereof  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  four  years 
following  the  completion  of  the  aforesaid  immediate  revision,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  customs  duties  shall  correspond  to  the  ad 
ralorem  rates  fixed  by  the  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Arti- 
cle II. 

"  Following  this  further  revision  there  shall  be,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, periodical  revisions  of  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on  imports 
into  China  every  seven  years,  in  lieu  of  the  decennial  revision  au- 
thorized by  existing  treaties  with  China. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  delay,  any  revision  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
Article  shall  be  effected  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  prescribed-  by 
the  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Article  II." 

The  chairman  then  read  Article  V  as  follows : 

Article  V. 

"  In  all  matters  relating  to  customs  duties  there  shall  be  effective 
equality  of  treatment  and  of  opportunity  for  all  the  Contracting 
Powers." 

The  chairman  said  that  there  had  been  a  question  raised  with  re- 
spect to  this  article,  and  asked  Mr.  Hanihara  whether  he  had  made  a 
point  regarding  it. 

Mr.  Hanihara  replied  that  he  had  simply  wanted  it  in  its  present 
form. 

The  chairman  continued  reading : 

Article  VI. 

"  The  principle  of  unifonnity  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties  levied 
at  all  the  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of  China  is  hereby  recognized. 
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The  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Article  II  shall  make  ar- 
rangements to  give  practical  effect  to  this  principle;  and  it  is  au- 
thorized to  make  equitahle  adjustments  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
customs  privilege  to  be  abolished  was  granted  in  return  for  some 
local  economic  advantage. 

^^  In  the  meantime,  anv  increase  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties  re- 
sulting from  tariff  revision,  or  any  surtax  hereafter  imposed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  l)e  levied  at  a  uniform  rate  ad 
valorevi  at  all  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of  China/' 

Article  VII. 

'^The  charge  for  transit  passes  shall  be  at  the  rates  of  2^  per 
centum  ad  valorem  until  the  arrangements  provided  for  by  Article 
II  come  into  force." 

^Vrticle  VIII. 

.  *'  Powers  not  signatory  to  the  present  Treaty  whose  Governments 
are  at  present  recognized  by  the  oignatorv  Powers,  and  whose  pres- 
ent treaties  with  China  provide  for  a  tariff  on  imports  and  exjwrts 
not  to  exceed  5  j)er  centum  ad  valorem^  shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to 
tlie  present  Treaty,  and  upon  such  adherence  by  all  of  them  the 
Treaty  shall  override  all  provisions  of  treaties  l)etween  China  and  the 
res|)ective  C\)ntracting  Powers  which  are  inconsistent  with  its  terms. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  undertakes  to  make  the 
necessary  communications  for  this  purpose  and  to  inform  the  Gov- 
e^ments  of  the  Contracting  Powei-s  of  the  replies  received.  Ad- 
herence by  any  Power  shall  l)ecome  effective  on  receipt  of  notice 
thereof  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States."*' 

At  this  |x>int,  the  chairman  said,  there  had  l)een  a  discussion  in 
the  subcommittee  with  regard  to  a  cliange  pn>posed  by  Mr.  Halfour; 
he  would  therefore  ask  Mr.  Balfour  to  present  his  views  upon  this 
change  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  (*ommittee,  and  he  hardly  needed  to  saiy  that  he  would  not  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  anything  which  he  thought  was  not 
absolutely  in  conformity  with  tlie  settled  policy  which  had  dictated 
this  treatv.  He  rose  only  because  he  thought  the  wording  of  this 
clause  did  not  carry  out  the  settled  policy  which  he  was  confident 
all  his  colleagues  desired  to  see  carried  into  effect. 

When  thev  looked  at  the  last  sentence  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
Article  Vllt,  it  read  as  follows:  "and  upon  such  adherence  by  all 
of  them  the  Treaty  shall  override  all  pnivisions  of  treaties  Ix'tween 
China  and  the  respective  Contracting  I\)wers  which  ai'e  inconsistent 
with  its  terms." 

It  >eemed  (|uite  clear  from  that  wording,  that,  though  it  nrobably 
was  not  the  intention — and  indeed  he  was  sure  it  was  not  the  inttm- 
tion  of  the  drafters  of  the  clause,  nothing  could  really  hap|H>n  under 
that  clause  until  all  the  |M>wers  having  such  tivaties  witli  China 
signified  their  assent  and  their  desire  to  come  within  the  s(H)|)e  of 
Article  VIII. 

He  asked  his  colleagues  to  observe  what  the  result  of  that  would 
be — for  example,  with  regard  to  a  provision  which  could  he  found 
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at  the  end  of  Article  VI.  Where  it  was  stated :  "  any  increase  in  the 
rates  of  customs  duties  resulting  from  tariff  revision,  or  any  surtax 
hereafter  imposed  in  pursuance  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be  levied 
at  a  uniform  rate  ad  vdLorem  at  all  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of 
China." 

He  said  he  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
had  dealt  with  this,  but  he  understood  it  was  a  point  on  which  very 
great  interest  had  been  shown,  and  on  which  there  had  been  a  veiy 
long  discussion.  The  object  of  the  provision  he  had  quoted  was,  of 
course,  that  there  should  be  eauality  of  treatment  as  between  the 
imports  which  came  by  sea  ana  the  imports  which  might  cross  the 
land  frontiers  of  China.  That  equalization  of  those  two  rates  had 
been  greatly  desired  by  the  committee,  and  that  desire  was  embodied 
in  the  paragraph  he  nad  just  read,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  was 
intended  to  come  into  operation  at  once,  for  it  began  with  the  words 
^^in  the  meantime";  but  if  one  looked  at  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article  VIII  that  reform  which  all  desired  to 
see  would  not  come  into  effect  until  every  power — not  merely  the  nine 
powers  around  the  table,  but  every  power  which  had  a  treaty  with 
China  providing  for  a  tariff  on  imports  and  exports  not  exceeding 
5  per  cent — had  decided  to  come  in.  One  power,  therefore,  merely 
by  refusing  to  come  in,  merely  by  exercising  its  undoubted  right  of 
staying  outside  this  new  arrangement,  could  prevent  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  application  of  the  last  paragraph  in  Article  VI  with 
regard  to  the  equalization  of  tariffs.  He  therefore  believed  it  was 
clear  that  that  last  sentence  must  be  modified.  The  obvious  modifi- 
cation should  be  to  put  in  words  such  as  the  following:  "The  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Treaty  shall  override  all  stipulation  of  treaties 
between  China  and  the  respective  Contracting  Powers  which  are 
inconsistent  therewith,  other  than  stipulations  according  most  favored 
nation  treatment."  . 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  believed  the  best  place  to  put  the  amendment 
would  be  at  the  end  of  Article  VIII;  he  proposed  that  the  clause 
beginning  "and  upon  such  adherence"  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
should  be  omitted  altogether;  that  the  second  paragraph  should  re- 
main intact;  and  that,  as  a  third  paragraph,  the  words  which  he  had 
read  should  be  introduced. 

It  would  be  observed  that  this  new  proposal  appeared  to  drag  in, 
quite  irrelevantly,  considerations  with  regard  to  the  "  most- favored- 
nation"  clause  which  did  not  appear  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  particular  subject — i.  e..  Article  VIII,  which  required — as  he 
thought  must  be  admitted — some  amendment. 

The  committee  might  ask  why  he  had  dragged  into  this  amend- 
ment any  reference  to  the  "most-favored-nation"  clause.  He  would 
give  an  illustration.  Sweden  at  the  present  time  had  a  treaty  with 
China  under  which  she  paid  6  per  centum  ad  valorem  duties;  there 
was  no  obligation  upon  Sweden  to  go  into  this  new  arrangement. 
If,  therefore,  the  clause  in  its  present  shape  were  passed,  the  result 
might  be — unless  these  saving  words  were  put  in  with  regard  to 
the  "most^favored-nation"  clause— that  all  the  powers  around  the 
table  and  all  the  other  powers  which  adhered  to  this  treaty  would 
continue  paying  duties  of  1\  per  cent,  while  Sweden  would  only  be 
paying  5  per  c^nt.     That  would  be  an  intolerable  condition.     Unless 
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something  such  as  he  had  suggested  were  done,  that  situation  would 
exist.  Tf  these  saving  words — which  prevented  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  being  overridden  by  this  clause — were  put  in,  then  the 
kind  of  evil  to  which  he  had  adverted  would  not  occur. 

It  was,  he  added,  rather  a  complicated  matter  and  one  not  easily 
explained  and  not  quite  obvious  at  iii^t  glance.  If  he  had  explained 
it  clearly,  he  hoped  his  colleagues  would  agree  that  he  had  not  sug- 
gested any  substantial  change.  All  *his  amendment  did  was  to  make 
clear  that  which  was  somewhat  obscure  and  to  avoid  a  danger  which 
he  did  not  think  had  occurred  to  the  original  drafter  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  draft  treaty. 

Senator  I^nderwood  said  he  thought  the  position  Mr.  Balfour  had 
taken  with  reference  to  this  matter  was  correct.  The  amendment 
which  he  thought  had  lieen  proposed  that  morning  by  the  British 
delegation  he  did  not  altogether  a/?ree  with  but  he  thought  the  one 
just  offered  cleared  up  the  situation. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  very  difficult  question  to  deal  with,  because 
it  was  manifest  that  if  one  nation  conceded  the  right  of  another  na- 
tion to  enter  China  on  more  favorable  terms  of  tariff  taxation,  this 
would  very  seriously  endanger  the  trade  of  its  nationals.  The  dele- 
gates were  all  interested  in  having  the  nationals  of  every  country — 
not  only  the  nationals  of  the  countries  represented  at  the  con- 
ference but  those  of  other  countries  as  well — given  the  opportunity 
of  going  into  China — if  China  consented,  as  he  hoped  she  would — 
on  e<iual  terms,  because  that  was  in  the  interest  of  lair  development 
of  trade. 

It  was  clear  that  if  the  nine  powers  represented  on  the  committee 
should  have  a  treaty  with  China  and  should  put  it  int6  effect  and 
then  those  powers  that  had  treatv  rights  with  China,  such  as  Spain 
and  Sweden,  should  refuse  to  {)ecome  parties  to  this  convention, 
these  other  powers  would  enter  China  under  the  old  treaty  rates  of 
5  per  cent.  This  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  those  powers  which 
were  at  the  table  endeavoring  to  help  China. 

If  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment  was  agreed  to,  the  treaty  would  be 
binding  on  the  powers  at  the  table  except  that,  since  they  all  had  a 
"  favored-nation  "  clause,  if  either  Spain  or  Sweden  were  to  refuse 
to  enter  into  this  agreement  for  the  increased  revenue  then  under  the 
"  favored-nation  "  clause,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment, 
all  the  nations  represented  at  the  confenuice  would  l>e  on  terms  of 
equality  with  Spain  and  Sweden. 

He  might  be  wrong  in  this  matter,  but  he  believed  this  treaty  was 
not  on  the  same  basis  as  many  other  treaties  involving  great  national 
rights.  This  was  a  trade  agreement,  a  trade  contmct,  which  (^hina 
had  made  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  he  thought  China 
had  a  right  to  denounce  these  treaties  when  she  thought  proper.  He 
thought  this  was  clearly  her  right,  because  no  question  of  national 
right  was  involved :  it  was  mei-ely  a  question  of  trade  agreements,  and 
agreements  of  that  kind  had  been  made  in  the  past  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  time,  or  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  when  conditions 
changed  so  that  they  worked  a  great  disadvantage  to  one  or  others  of 
the  contracting  parties  it  had  l)een  recognized  in  the  past  that  such 
trade  conventions  might  be  eliminated. 

This  might  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all.  and  he  did  not  say 
it  for  that  purpose ;  he  was  only  stating  his  own  viewpoint.    (Tiina 
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must  have  this  money  if  she  was  going  to  function  as  a  government. 
She  had  asked  the  powers  at  this  table  to  grant  her  the  right  to  raise 
these  taxes.  The  nine  powers  had  agreed  with  China  on  a  plan 
which  increased  taxes.  It  seemed  to  him  thaf  if  one  nation  in  the 
world  stood  out  alone  against  the  sentiment  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  nationals  sitting  at  the  table  and  tried  to  prevent  China 
from  getting  this  additional  monev — this  revenue  which  was  neces- 
sary for  her  national  life — the  .Cninese  Government  would  be  en- 
tirely justified  in  denouncing  that  treaty  or  that  agreement. 

He  said  this  because  this  question  might  arise;  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  might  say  that  China  must  stand  for  the  future  on 
her  5  per  cent  tariff,  which  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 

His  opinion  was  that  no  one  power  in  the  world  had  the  right,  as 
against  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  nine  powers  at  the  table  and 
against  the  desires  of  China,  to  taKe  such  a  position,  and  he  believed 
that  in  the  high  courts  of  national  morality  such  a  position  could  well 
be  maintained.  If  it  were  not,  all  the  work  of  the  committee  was 
futile;  if  it  were  not,  it  meant  that,  simply  because  a  nation  60  years 
before,  when  she  did  not  feel  that  she  needed  more  than  5  per  cent 
revenue,  had  had  her  customs  houses.enter  into  an  agreement,  that 
nation  must  be  bound  for  the  years,  for  the  decades  and  centuries  to 
come,  unable  to  maintain  her  governmental  life. 

He  did  not  feel,  however,  that  the  matter  was  so  serious,  since 
under  this  agreement  the  opportunity  would  be  given  to  Spain  and 
to  Sweden  to  become  parties  to  it,  and  he  thoupfht  they  would  accep* ; 
but  if  they  did  not  become  parties  to  it  or  stood  as  dogs  in  the  manger 
preventing  China  from  having  the  opportunity  of  life  to  which  she 
was  entitled,  then  he  thought  the  way  to  carry  out  this  agreement 
would  be  to  denounce  it. 

But  the  nations  represented  on  the  committee  were  entitled  to 
protect  their  rights  to  equal  terms,  and  if  China  did  not  denounce 
her  treaties  and  allowed  imports  from  Spain  and  Sweden  to  enter 
China  under  a  5  per  cent  duty — if  these  countries  did  not  give  their 
adherence — then  China  must  recognize  her  duty  to  the  nations  rep- 
resented at  the  table  and  let  them  continue  their  imports  into  China 
under  the  5  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Underwood  therefoi-e  thought  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  said  it  had  been  suggested— and  he  thought  with 
reason — that  the  provision  proposed  oy  Mr.  Balfour  and  accepted 
by  Mr.  Underwood  should  be  a  separate  article  and  should  appear  as 
Article  IX.  It  would  be  observed  that  it  was  not  necessarily  a  part 
of  Article  VIII.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article  VIII  (beginning  with  the  words  "and 
upon  such  adherence  "  and  ending  with  the  end  of  that  sentence) 
should  be  struck  out,  so  that  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  VIIl 
would  end  with  the  words  "  shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  present 
treaty."  Then  would  follow  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  VIII, 
as  it  stood ;  that  article  would  then  deal  only  with  adherence  and  the 
method  of  securing  it.  Then  would  come  the  new  Article  IX — "  The 
provisions  of  the  present  treaty  shall  override  all  stipulations,"  etc. 

The  chairman  asked  if  the  committee  desired  to  discuss  the  matter 
further,  or  were  ready  to  act  upon  Article  IX  as  proposed.    He 
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added  that  the  United  Stiites  of  America  assented.  The  cither  dele- 
<rations,  Imng  {tolled,  each  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  the  chairman 
nnnoHnced  that  Article  IX  had  been  unanimously  adopted.  Article 
IX  of  the  diiift  therefore  bec^ame  Article  X. 

The  chairman  askeil  whether  the  committee  was  ready  to  recom- 
mend the  treaty,  as  amended,  for  si^ature.  He  added  that  the 
United  States  of  America  assented. 

The  other  delegations,  l>eing  polled,  each  assented,  and  the  chair- 
man declared  that  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  chairman  said  it  had  been  suiicgested  that  mornins;  in  the  sub- 
committee that  there  shouhl  l>e  a  protocol  which  should  really  take 
the  form  of  an  annex  to  the  treaty,  as  follows : 

"  enOIHlHEI)    WlOttKXU.  OR   AXNKX. 

^^At  the  moment  of  simature  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date  relating  to 
the  Chinese  Customs  Tariff,  made  between  the  United  States  of 
.Vmerica,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Japan,  The 
Netherlands  and  Portugal,  the  undersigned  Representatives  of 
China,  duly  authorized  to  that  effect,  make  the  following  declaration : 

^'^Tlie  Chinese  (iovernment  have  no  intention  to  effect  any  chan^ 
which  may  disturb  the  present  administration  of  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Chistoms.' '' 

The  chairman  said  that  this  question  has  occasioned  some  dis- 
I'ussion  in  the  subcommittee  and  tne  matter  was  referred  to  the  full 
committee;  he  supposed  that  what  took  place  in  the  sul)committee 
on  the  point  might  be  stated. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that,  if  he  recollected  correctly,  when 
the  tariff  resolution  was  reported  some  meetings  ago,  this  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  China  was  embraced  in  it  and  was  accepted  at 
the  same  time  that  the  resolution  was  passed. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  question  arose  whether  this  should 
take  the  form  of  a  declaration  to  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
<-onference  or  of  an  annex,  to  be  signed  by  the  Chinese  representa- 
tives. It  was  now  presented  in  the  form  of  an  annex,  to  be  signe^l 
by  the  representatives  of  China  and  finally  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
forming  a  part  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  while  the  committee  was  discussing  this  matter 
he  might  possibly  be  allowed  to  say  a  word.  This  declaration  was 
a  voluntary  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  his  colleagues  around  the  table  would  no  doubt  recall 
(hat  when  he  (Mr.  Koo)  had  had  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  his  dele- 
gation, to  present  the  Chinese  viewpoint  on  the  tariff  question,  he  had 
made  that  declaration  without  any  suggestion  or  request  from  any 
quarter.  He  had  made  it  liecause  it  represented  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  as  that  policy  had  been  nursued  for  many  dec- 
ades in  the  past;  no  departure  from  this  policy  was  contemplated 
at  the  present  time. 

So  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was  no  international  treaty  or  con- 
vention in  which  this  policv  had  been  stipulated.  It  occurred  only 
in  two  loan  contracts  which  the  Chinese  Government  had  made  in 
189f)  and  in  1898  with  two  groups  of  foreign  bankers. 

S.  noc.l28,e7-2- 
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^^The  chairman  said  that  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  ap- 
))eared  a  communication  which,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
subcommittee,  should  form  a  part  of  the  proposed  aipreement,  and 
shoiUd  serve  as  an  amendment  to  it^    This  was  entitled,"  etc. 

"  The  question  was  then  uix)n  the  adoption  of  this  portion  of  tlu* 
report  and  the  agreement  that  this  declaration  shoula  form  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  agreement  of  the  powers  present.  He  asked  whether 
it  was  desired  Uiat  this  question  shoula  be  discussed.  Vote  bein?^ 
taken,  the  nine  powers  present  signifying  their  assent,  the  proposal 
was  adopted.'' 

The  cliairman  added  that  that  was  nil  that  appeared  in  the 
minutes  on  the  subject. 

Senator  I^nderwcH)d  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  ([uestion  had 
been  conclusively  settled.  At  the  suggestion  of  China,  this.  ha<l 
l>een  put  in  the  record,  and  the  report  made  in  the  open  session  witli 
the  understanding  of  China,  anu  China  had  already  voted  for  it 
and  was  on  reconl  of  approving  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
the  committee  could  go  any  further  or  make  this  statement  more  cim- 
chisive. 

Ti)e  chairman  said  the  question  was  not  as  to  the  statement  but 
as  to  whether  it  should  l)e  an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  TTnderwood  said  he  did  not  think  it  ou^ht  to  be  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  because  there  were  no  treaty  rights  with  China 
whereby  she  could  \)e  compelled  to  assume  this  obligation..  China 
had  alrea<lv  in<licated  that  she  did  not  want  to  have  it  put  into 
the  resohiticm.  China  had  vohmtarily,  in  the  past.  consi»nted  to 
this  arrangement,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  (tovernment  of 
China,  after  rea<'hing  this  understanding  with  the  nine  powers  at 
the  tabh».  would  carry  it  out.  In  view  of  that,  it  would  not  Ik?  a 
nice  position  to  take  to  put  a  declaration  in  this  treaty  compelling 
China  to  agree  that  her  customs  tariff  should  \ye  a<Inunistered  by 
naticHials  not  of  her  own  but  of  other  countries.  Tie  thought  the 
powers  represente<l  on  the  committee  ought  not  to  l)e  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appearing  to  fon'e  on  (Miina,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  the 
right  to  put  somebody  else  in  the  administration  of  her  customs 
siM'vice.  China  had  voluntarily  offered  it,  an<l  he  thought  the 
offer  should  l)e  accepted  in  g(KKl  faith  as  it  had  l)een  tendered. 

•Baron  de  Cartier  said  that  he  understood  the  minutes  of  the  sul»- 
committee  would  be  published,  in  which  all  this  was  recorded;  he 
asked  if  that  would  not  be  sufficient. 

The  chairman  said  he  a.ssumed  that  this  <leclaratioii  would,  in  anv 
event,  l)e  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  plenary  session,  and  would 
fonii  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  conference  itself,  as  a  <leclaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  delegates.  There  was  no  question  about  that, 
he  assumed.  The  only  ix)int  was  in  regard  to  its  forming  an  api^endix 
to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  situation  appeared  to  l)e  that  in  the  sub- 
committee the  subject  was  discussed,  and  the  subcommittee  imani- 
mously  decided,  as  he  understoocl  it,  that  this  declaration  should  Im» 
an  annex  to  the  treaty:  and  among  the  |>ersons  wh(»  voted  for  that 
was  the  Chinese  representative. 

Senator  Underwood  sai<l  that  he  did  not  un<Ierstand  that  the  sub- 
committee had  agreed  that  the  ileclamtion  should  lie  an  annex  to  the 
treaty.     The  sulu^ommittee  had  only  taken  it  as  a  tleclaration — a  i)art 


v'siyi  noc  in  thr  j/«rt  'of  tin-  r^^^-^n  i  r^latr.^  t-i  tbr  treaty. 
•4/iod  it. 

Mr.  Bftlfoor  aaiM  tidt  l^  v^a  iL^  Ix*4  {•TVi^  t<>  entrr  into  a  rrvitrrv- 
tf-rsfv  with  the  rhairvaA  of  thr  ^^u-viOiinittrr'  a>  t«»  what  had  onnirr>-! 
tlMTe:  bat  the  rtMMJH  he  La-1  T^ctaivHl  to  make  that  ^Xftmifitm  «*f 
opinioD  va^  that,  if  n-fm-Ci-^  v«t^  ma  >*  t«i  the  sirKiii^^  of  tb^  ~<L 
of  Jantiarr*  it  woal<l  be  se«ii  that  idne  rb«*l'iti«>ii>  vrrr  a^nfT«I  t«*. 
and  thoNl^*^esrJutioa=^  ver^  the  ^Qlc-tatirie  of  thr  tT««tT  with  wLv-h 
the  rommittee  vas»  then  eii^lP^ 

After  thoNe  nine  prr>pOfe*iti<«:*  ha^l  all  been  aonepteJ«  the  «krle^t<- 
for  China  had  >Qbinitteil  the  foIlowin<;  commnnication,  ~whi«-h  it 
was»  unaninKJUfrlT  a^nv^I  >1i«hi1«]  fonn  part  of  the  fore^mn«r  a«rn^- 
nient  a>  an  appen«iijc  thereto.*"  Now.  **the  foie;^oin^  a^Tceimrat.** 
as  lie  read  it.  was  simplj  the  treaty  which  hail  jussl  been  read.  Si» 
that  the  delegate  from  Cliioa  hail  a«;feetl  that  the  declantion  <4KNiId 
lie  an  appendix  thereto. 

5Ir.  Balfour  said  he  did  nm  wish  anybody  t<i  suppcfc^,  however. 
that,  if  the  Cliine>e  delegaticm  either  had  expresb!ed  themselves  am- 
bi;;iiou2»ly  on  the  fin»t  oci-adion  or  had  altered  their  opinion,  that  be 
wished  to  ask  them  to  do  anything  which  mi^t  be  regarded  by  theni 
a.""  humiliating  or  as  derogatory,  in  the  slightest  degree*  of  the  portion 
of  China.  AH  he  wanted  to  secure  was  that  the  declaration  of  China 
should  be  in  a  fonn  easily  acce^^^ible  an<l  perfectly  clear. 

One  way  of  doing  this  was  to  make  it  an  annex  to  this  treaty. 
Another  way — which  was  the  one  suggested,  he  thought,  by  the  chair* 
man — was  tliat  it  should  be  solemnly  and  formally  recorded  the  next 
4lav  at  the  open  session.  A  thinl  way.  which  might  be  wcMth  ccm- 
siiiering.  was  to  embody  the  declaration  in  the  preamble  as  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  this  treaty  had  been  adopted.  The  preamble,  if 
that  scheme  were  acx*epte<l.  would  run  as  follows: 

••  With  a  view  to  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Chinese  Govem- 
inent,  the  |)owers,  etc..  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  providing 
for  the  following  revision  of  the  Chinese  tariff,  etc.,  and.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  (ioyemment  have  no  intention  to  effect  any 
change,''  etc. 

Thei*e  was  no  doubt,  he  supposeil,  that  the  fact  that  the  Cliinese 
Government  were  prepared  to  continue  the  existing  administration  of 
the  customs  was  one  of  the  governing  considerations  which  had 
induced  the  iN>wers  to  accept  this  nioilification  of  the  tariff;  and  that, 
if  the  suggestion  had  been  that  the  management  and  control  of  the 
customs  system  should  be  fundamentally  altered,  it  would  have 
been  very  "difficult  to  induce  the  conference  to  pass  the  i*esoIutions  in- 
ci^asing  the  tariff. 

He  aid  not  really  much  care  which  of  the  three  plans  he  had 
mentioned  was  adopted ;  and  if  the  chairman  thouglit  that  a  solemn 
declaration  ut  the  oi)en  session,  to  be  held  next  day,  would  be  of 
adequate  authority  and  wouUl  sufficiently  proclaim  to  all  the  worKI 
one  of  the  governing  considerations  which  had  enabled  the  conference 
to  accept  the  desire  of  China — the  most  legitimate  desire  of  China-  - 
to  have  an  increased  revenue  for  her  cust<)ms,  he  did  not  specially 
desire  to  raise  a  controversy  at  this  period  of  the  committee's  dis- 
cussions.    He  thought  the  ])reamble  scheme  was  worth  considering. 
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Senator  Underwood  said  he  did  not  like  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee,  but  he  felt  that  this  re^rt  went  a  little  further  perhaps  in 
its  declarations  than  the  subcommittee  had  intended.  In  the  original 
draft,  which  the  committee  was  considering,  there  was  some  provi- 
sion in  reference  to  China's  maintaining  the  present  customs  system. 
Mr.  Koo,  on  behalf  of  China,  had  immediately  called  the  attontior 
of  the  subcommittee  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  treaty  obligation 
that  bound  China  in  this  regard;  that  she  had  consented  to  the 
present  administration  of  the  customs  system,  that  it  was  satisfactory 
to  her,  and  that  she  would  continue  it.  Mr.  Koo  had  added  that, 
although  he  did  not  want  such  a  provision  in  the  resolution,  he  waA 
willing  to  make  a  declaration  which  he  had  then  read,  and  which 
had  since  been  i*eported  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  objected  to  putting  the  Chinese 
declaration  into  this  treaty  because  he  might  have  to  defend  this 
treaty.  Tliere  were  a  very  gi*eat  number  of  good  people  in  the 
United  States  who  desired  the  upbuilding  of  China,  and  who  would 
l)e  veryniuch  ()1)1m>s4»<1  to  the  treaty  if  they  felt  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  had  in  any  way  t-oerced  China  into  an  obligation 
that  was  not  entii*ely  satisfactory  to  China,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  administration  of  her  lcK*al  aifaira;  and  it  might  be  that  he 
would  Knd  some  difficulty  in  defending  such  a  provision  in  the 
treatv. 

He  agi-eed  with  what  Mr.  Balfour  ha<l  said — that  this  declaration 
had  been  made  in  good  faith  up^m  the  part  of  ('hina.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  she  would  live  up  to  it  and  carry  it  out,  but 
in  order  that  there  should  I)e  no  mistake  al)out  it  in  the  future,  that 
it  might  be  undei*stood  by  all,  he  thought  it  very  reasonable  that  the 
committee  should  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  plenary  sessions 
of  this  conference.  He  did  not  think,  however,  Uiat  the  conmiitteo 
should  go  fui*ther  than  that,  1)ecause  thev  then  would  be  putting 
into  this  treaty,  in  which  they  were  yielding  to  China  wnat  she 
wanted,  a  declaration  which  Cliina  sai<I  she  di<I  not  want  to  make;  and 
he,  {)ersonally.  did  not  wish  to  l)e  uut  into  u  jMisition  when>  ho 
might  have  to  defend  a  propositicm  of  tliat  kind.  He  thei-efore  hoiH'd 
very  much  that  theVommittee  would  not  put  it  into  the  treaty,  mil 
that  it  might  I)e  re|N)rted  by  the  chairman  to  the  plenary  neKsion  of  the 
conference;  this.  Senator  Underwood  U»lieve<l,  would  cover  the 
situation,  because,  while  it  was  a  mere  dei*la ration,  it  was  just  as 
strong  and  just  as  binding  as  if  it  weiv  in  the  treatv. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  was  the  last  person  who  woultl  desire  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  the  chairman  of  the  sulKH»mmittee  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  sul)conmiittee,  ami  he  fidly  appre<*iated  the  con- 
si<lerations  which  Senator  I^nderwcKMl  had  so  clearly  brought  before 
the  committee.  In  these  circumstances,  he  would  content  himself 
with  taking  note  of  the  statement  which  Senator  Underwood  had 
made,  namely,  that  a  declaration  made  by  him,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
ference, at  the  plenaiT  session  would  have  as  binding  an  effe<'t  upon 
China  as  if  it  were  formally  emlxHiied  in  the  treat}*:  and  that  the 
committee  8  proceedings  that  afternoon,  supplementeil  as  they  would 
lie  bv  the  proivediugs  the  nest  day  at  the  plenary  session,  would  add 
all  the  .solemnity  which  was  required  to  make  the  engagement  by 
(liina,  emiKKlied  in  the  d^aration  of  the  Chinese  tklegaticm,  as 
authoritative,  as  binding,  and  as  ronolusive  as  the  (*ommittee  need  de- 


sire.    In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Balfour  said  that' he,  at  all  events, 

eroposed  to  raise  no  further  objection  to  the  course  which  Senator 
Tnaerwood  desired  the  committee  to  pursue. 

The  chairman  said  he  understood  that  it  was  the  desire  and  in- 
struction of  the  committee  that  there  should  be  placed  upon  the 
record  of  the  conference  at  the  plenary  session  the  following  declara- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government,  to  wit: 

"  The  Chinese  Government  have  no  intention  to  effect  any  chan^ 
which  may  disturb  the  present  administration  of  the  Chinese  man- 
time  customs." 

He  asked  whether  the  committee  was  ready  to  act  upon  that. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  had  no  objection  that  the  particular  kind  of 
solemnity  and  formality  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  suggested  should  be 
given  to  this  ))articular  declaration,  but  he  said  that  he  also  wished 
to  remind  the  members  of  the  committee  who  had  sat  on  Senator 
Underwood's  subcommittee  on  Chinese  tariif  of  the  statement  which 
he  (Mr.  Koo)  had  made  in  the  subcommittee  that  this  declaration  of 
intention — ^not  to  disturb  the  present  custom  administration — could 
not  be  reasonably  construed  to  preclude  the  Chinese  people  from 
re^ilizing  their  legitimate  aspiration  to  make  the  Chinese  maritime 
customs  service  an  institution  more  national  in  character.  Though 
the  present  system  of  administration  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
60  years,  very  few  Chinese  had  been  trained  by  that  service.  Out 
of  44  commissioners  of  customs  distributed  among  the  treaty  ports, 
Mr.  Koo  was  not  aware  of  a  single  post  being  at  present  occupied  by 
a  Chinese.  He  had  no  desire  to  make  any  particular  comment  on 
this  state  of  affairs,  but  he  merely  wished  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  point  he  had  in  mind.  The  serv- 
ices of  the  present  maritime  customs  administration  had  been  valu- 
able and  efficient,  as  had  lieen  often  testified  to  by  Chinese  officials 
in  many  ways,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  general. feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  ("Chinese  people  that  more  Chinese  should  be  trained 
to  assume  the  functions  of  tne  more  responsible  posts  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Koo  felt  confident,  however,  that  in  suggesting  to  give  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Chinese  delegation  the  solemnity  of  a  public  an- 
nouncement at  a  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Balfour,  had  no  desire  to  see  the  policy  embodied  in 
the  declaration  invested  with  the  character  of  permanency. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  had  no  such  desire. 

The  chairman  said  the  United  States  of  America  assented  to  tlie 
spreading  of  this  declaration  on  the  record,  as  stated.  The  other 
delegations,  being  polled,  each  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  th© 
chairman  dei'lared  that  it  had  l>een  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  would  observe  that  nothing 
was  said  in  the  treaty  in  respect  to  the  board  of  reference  to  whim 
allusion.^  was  made  in  the  resolution  relating  to  the  open-door  policy 
and  whii-ii  was  to  be  constituted  upon  the  recominendation  of  the 
si)eciai  o<mfert»nce  which  was  to  consider  the  revision  of  customs 
<luties.  The  reason  for  that  omission  was  that  the  matter  would 
naturally  ha^e  to  come  back  to  the  respective  Governments  upon  the 
rpi)ort  of  tlie  conference,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  necessary  or  ad- 
visable that  the  engagement  to  appoint'representatives  to  sit  on  the 
l»o;inl  should  W  incorporsited  in  the  treaty.    Inasmuch,  however,  as 
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the  only  reference  to  the  board  in  the  i-ecords  was  contained  in  an 
addendum  to  the  resolutions  which  had  gone  into  the  treaty,  it  was 
proposed  tiiat  the  following  special  ndsolution  upon  the  subject 
should  be  adopted  by  the  committee  and  recommended  to  the  con- 
ference for  adoption : 

'*  IM)ARU  OF  RKFKRENCE. 

'*  The  renivseiitatives  of  the  jxiwers  assemble*!  at  the  prest»nt  con- 
fidence at  Washington,  to  wit : 

"  The  Ignited  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal, 

*'  Desiring  to  provide  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  questions  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
Articles  III  and  V  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  11>22,  with  reference  to  their  general  polic}-  relating  to  rights 
and  interests  in  China, 

*"  Kesolve  that  there  shall  be  established  in  China  a  board  of  ref- 
erence to  which  any  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  execu- 
ti(m  of  the  aforesaid  articles  may  l)e  referred  for  investigation  and 
report. 

**  The  s|jecial  conference  provided  for  in  Article  II  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  6,  1922,  with  reference  to  the 
Chinese  customs  tariff,  shall  formulate  for  the  approval  of  the  powers 
<'oncenien  a  detailed  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the  board." 

The  chairman  said  that  he  did  not  understand  that  this  resolution 
ad<led  anything  to  what  had  lieen  already  adopted ;  but  it  put  the 
matter  in  a  separate  form  and  it  might  avoid  any  misapprenension 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  resolution  had  been  put 
in  the  form  of  a  treatv.  He  added  tluit  the  whole  point  was  in  the 
last  two  lines,  ^^  shall  formulate  for  the  approval  of  the  powers  con- 
ceriled  a  detailed  plan.'' 

There  was  nothing  in  this  that  bound  anyliody;  it  merelv  au- 
thorized the  special  conference  to  submit  re]>orts;  that  was  ail  the 
present  resolution  amounted  to. 

Mr.  Sze  called  attention  to  paragrauh  H-^the  third  line,  where 
''Articles  III  and  V  of  the  tivaty  signed  at  Washington ''  Av^re  men- 
tioned ;  he  suggested  that  that  meant  the  general  treaty. 

The  chairman  said  the  wording  should  read,  '•  to  l>e  signed.*' 

Mr.  Sze  said  that  the  first  line  of  the  last  paragraph  read:  " The 
special  conferen<*e  provided  for  in  Article  II  of  the  treaty.'' 

The  chairman  said  that  that  referred  to  the  treaty  relative  to  the 
Chinese  customs  tariff;  that  was  another  treaty;  so  in  each  case  there 
was  a  definite  designation. 

Mr.  Koo  suggested  Unit  iwrhap;>  tlie  la.st  line  in  the  second  para- 
graph  "with  reference  to  their  general  policy  relating  to  rights  and 
interests  in  Cl)ina*\might  l^e  omitted. 

The  chairman  said  that  that  identified  the  treaty,  since  there  were 
other  treaties  with  Articles  III  and  V. 

Jonkheer  Beelaert>  van  Blokland  expressed  doubt  whether  the 
words  **  Kith  referemv  to  their  general  policy-  relating  to  (liina " 
were  well  chost»n  in  spe^iking  of  a  treaty  to  which  China  was  a  party. 

Sir  Auckland  (leddes  sug^iresteil  the  insertion  in  the  preamble  of 
ih4»  wonls  '*  designed  to  stabilize  conditions  in  the  Far  East.*' 
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must  have  this  money  if  she  was  going  to  function  as  a  e;overmnent. 
She  had  asked  the  powers  at  this  table  to  grant  her  the  right  to  raise 
these  taxes.  The  nine  powers  had  agreed  with  China  on  a  plan 
which  increased  taxes.  It  seemed  to  him  thaf  if  one  nation  in  the 
world  stood  out  alone  against  the  sentiment  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  nationals  sitting  at  the  table  and  tried  to  prevent  China 
from  getting  this  additional  monev — this  revenue  which  was  neces- 
sary for  her  national  life — the  .Chinese  Government  would  be  en- 
tirely justified  in  denouncing  that  treaty  or  that  agreement. 

He  said  this  because  this  question  might  arise;  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  might  say  that  China  must  stand  for  the  future  on 
her  5  per  cent  tariff,  which  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 

His  opinion  was  that  no  one  power  in  the  world  had  the  right,  as 
against  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  nine  powers  at  the  taSe  and 
against  the  desires  of  China,  to  taKe  such  a  position,  and  he  believed 
that  in  the  high  courts  of  national  morality  such  a  position  could  well 
be  maintained.  If  it  were  not,  all  the  work  of  tne  committee  was 
futile;  if  it  were  not,  it  meant  that,  simply  .because  a  nation  60  years 
before,  when  she  did  not  feel  that  she  needed  more  than  5  per  cent 
revenue,  had  had  her  customs  houses. enter  into  an  agreement,  that 
nation  must  be  bound  for  the  years,  for  the  decades  and  centuries  to 
come,  unable  to  maintain  her  governmental  life. 

He  did  not  feel,  however,  that  the  maf^er  was  so  serious,  since 
under  this  agreement  the  opportunity  would  be  given  to  Spain  and 
to  Sweden  to  become  parties  to  it,  and  he  thought  they  would  accep* ; 
but  if  they  did  not  become  parties  to  it  or  stood  as  dogs  in  the  manger 
preventing  China  from  having  the  opportunity  of  life  to  which  she 
was  entitled,  then  he  thought  the  way  to  carry  out  this  agreement 
would  he  to  denounce  it. 

But  the  nations  represented  on  the  committee  were  entitled  to 
protect  their  rights  to  equal  terms,  and  if  China  did  not  denounce 
her  treaties  and  allowed  imports  from  Spain  and  Sweden  to  enter 
China  under  a  5  per  cent  duty — if  these  countries  did  not  give  their 
adherence — then  China  must  recognize  her  duty  to  the  nations  rep- 
resented at  the  table  and  let  them  continue  their  imports  into  China 
under  the  5  per  cent  dutv. 

Senator  Underwood  therefore  thought  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  said  it  had  been  suggested — and  he  thought  with 
reason — that  the  provision  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  accepted 
by  Mr.  Underwooil  should  be  a  separate  article  and  should  appear  as 
Article  IX.  It  would  be  observed  that  it  was  not  necessarily  a  part 
of  Article  VIII.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article  VIII  (beginning  with  the  words  "and 
upon  such  adherence  "  and  ending  with  the  end  of  that  sentence) 
should  be  struck  out,  so  that  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  \rill 
would  end  with  the  words  "  shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  present 
treaty."  Then  would  follow  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  VIII, 
as  it  stood ;  that  article  would  then  deal  only  with  adherence  and  the 
method  of  securing  it.  Then  would  come  the  new  Article  IX — "  The 
provisions  of  the  present  treaty  shall  override  all  stipulations,''  etc. 

The  chairman  asked  if  the  committee  desired  to  discuss  the  matter 
further,  or  were  ready  to  act  upon  Article  IX  as  proposed.    He 
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uddi'd  that  tlie  ITnited  Stiitos  of  America  assenteil.  The  either  dele- 
jrations,  lieing  polled,  each  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  the  chairman 
annovnceit  that  Article  IX  had  been  unanimously  adopted.  Article 
IX  of  the  draft  therefore  bec*ame  Article  X. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  was  ready  to  recom- 
mend the  treaty,  as  amendetU  for  si^ature.  He  added  that  the 
Ignited  States  of  America  assented. 

Tlie  other  defections,  lieing  polled,  each  assented,  and  the  chair- 
man declared  that  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  chairman  said  it  had  been  suggested  that  morning  in  the  sub- 
committee that  there  should  l)e  a  protocol  which  should  really  take 
the  f<irm  of  an  annex  to  the  treaty,  as  follows : 

"PROIHWEU   VlMrnKX>L   OR   AXN>:X. 

''At  the  moment  of  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date  relating  to 
the  Chinese  C^ustoms  Tariff,  made  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Japan,  The 
Netherlands  and  Portugal,  the  undersigned  Representatives  of 
(^hina,  duly  authori/^ed  to  that  effect,  make  the  following  declaration : 

^'^  Tlie  Chinese  (lovernment  have  no  intention  to  effect  any  chanji^e 
which  may  disturb  the  present  administration  of  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time C>ustoms.'  '^ 

The  chairman  said  that  this  Question  has  (x;casioned  some  dis- 
cussion in  the  subcommittee  and  tne  matter  was  referred  to  the  full 
committee;  he  supposed  that  what  took  place  in  the  sultcommittee 
on  the  point  might  be  stated. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that,  if  he  recollected  correctly,  when 
the  tariff  resolution  was  reported  some  meetings  ago,  this  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  China  was  embraced  in  it  and  was  accepted  at 
the  same  time  that  the  resolution  was  passed. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  question  arose  whether  this  should 
take  the  form  of  a  declaration  to  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
<-onference  or  of  an  annex^  to  be  signed  by  the  Chinese  representa- 
tives. It  was  now  presented  in  the  form  of  an  annex,  to  be  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  China  and  finally  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
forming  a  part  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  while  the  committee  was  discussing  this  matter 
he  mi^t  possibly  be  allowed  to  say  a  word.  This  declaration  was 
)i  voluntary  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  his  colleagues  around  the  taole  would  no  doubt  recall 
that  when  he  (Mr.  Koo)  had  had  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  his  dele- 
gation, to  present  the  Chinese  viewpoint  on  the  tariff  question,  he  had 
made  that  declaration  without  any  suggestion  or  request  from  any 

Juarter.  He  had  made  it  because  it  represented  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  as  that  policy  had  been  uursued  for  many  dec- 
ades in  the  past:  no  departure  from  this  policy  was  contemplateii 
at  the  present  time. 

So  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was  no  international  treaty  or  con- 
vention in  which  this  policv  had  been  stipulated.  It  occurred  only 
in  two  loan  contracts  which  the  Chinese  Government  had  made  in 
1S06  and  in  1808  with  two  groups  of  foreign  bankers. 

S.  Doc.  12e.  67-2 
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v-^  :.,/ur«^^j  that.  \t  should  be  an  annex  to 


•■ "  «^  j&i  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 

•»  \, ,,  'if^d  the  committee  resolve  this  <iues- 
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-".^^Xm  a  part  of  the  subcommittee's  re- 

'.  "'  i*  ^den^  «  that  was  not  his  understand- 
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rhairman  said  that  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  an- 

ommunication  which,  it  was  unanimously  a^^reed  by  tfu» 

should  form  a  part  of  the  proposed  aOTcement,  and 

-4^^  Ml  amendment  to  it.    This  was  entitled,"  etc. 

'     ^  vas  then  uix)n  the  adoption  of  this  portion  of  the 

s^^^.N  •^reement  that  this  declaration  shoula  form  an  ap- 

^  i«xr^inent  of  the  powers  present.    He  asked  whetlier 

^  ""jj^  l  that  this  question  shoula  be  dis^^ussed.    Vote  bein^j: 

\j  A  ■  line  powers  present  signifying  their  assent,  the  proposn! 

led." 
.  ^  rliairman   added   that   tliat   was   nil   that   api)eared   in  tht» 

,es  on  the  subject, 
cnator  I^nderwood  said  it  seemed  to  him  tluit  the  <[uestion  ha<l 
on  conclusively  settled.  At  the  suggestion  of  China,  this  had 
i>een  put  in  the  record,  and  the  report  made  in  the  open  session  with 
the  understanding  of  China,  and  China  had  already  voted  for  it 
and  was  on  reconl  of  approving  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
the  committee  cotdd  go  any  further  or  make  this  statement  tnore  Cjon- 
chisive. 

The  chairman  said  the  question  was  not  as  to  the  statement  but 
as  to  whether  it  should  1)e  an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Underwood  said  he  did  not  think  it  ou^ht  to  be  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  because  there  were  no  treaty  rights  with  China 
whereby  she  couhl  l)e  compelled  to  assume  tnis  obligation..  China 
had  already  indicated  that  she  did  not  want  to  have  it  put  into 
the  resolution.  China  had  voluntarily,  in  the  past,  consented  to 
this  arrangement.  an<l  he  had  no  <lonbt  that  the  (iovernment  of 
China,  after  reaching  this  understanding  with  the  nine  powers  at 
the  tabic,  would  carry  it  out.  In  view  of  that,  it  would  not  l)e  a 
nice  position  to  take  to  put  a  declaration  in  this  treaty  compelling 
China  to  agree  that  her  customs  tariff  should  l>e  administered  by 
natitmals  not  of  her  own  but  of  other  countries.  He  thought  the 
powers  reprcjicnted  on  the  committee  ought  not  to  l)e  in  the  posi- 
titm  of  appearing  to  force  on  China,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  the 
right  to  put  somebody  else  in  the  administration  of  her  customs 
service.  China  had  voluntarily  offered  it,  and  he  thought  the 
offer  should  \>e  a<*cepted  in  good  faith  as  it  had  l>een  tendered. 

•Baron  de  Cartier  said  that  he  understood  the  minutes  of  the  sub- 
i'ommittee  would  be  published,  in  which  all  this  was  n»corded;  he 
a.sked  if  that  would  not  be  sufficient. 

The  chairman  said  he  assumed  that  this  declaration  would,  in  anv 
event,  l)e  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  plenarv  session,  and  would 
form  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  conference  itself,  as  a  <leclaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  delegates.  There  was  no  question  about  that, 
he  assumed.  The  only  point  was  in  regard  to  its  forming  an  ap|M>ndi\ 
to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  situation  api)eared  to  l)e  that  in  the  sub- 
committee the  subject  was  discussed,  and  the  sulx*onmiittw  luiani- 
mously  decided,  as  he  understood  it.  that  this  <leclaration  should  Im» 
an  annex  to  the  treaty:  and  among  the  i)ersons  who  voted  for  that 
was  the  Chinese  representative. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  did  not  umlerstan<I  that  the  sub- 
committee  had  agn»ed  that  the  diH^Iaraticm  shtudd  l>e  an  annex  to  the 
treaty.     Tlic  subcommittee  had  only  taken  it  as  a  de<'laration — a  i)art 
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must  have  this  money  if  she  was  going  to  function  as  a  government 
She  had  asked  the  powers  at  this  table  to  grant  her  the  right  to  raise 
these  taxes.  The  nine  powers  had  agreed  with  China  on  a  plan 
which  increased  taxes.  It  seemed  to  him  thaf  if  one  nation  in  the 
world  stood  out  alone  against  the  sentiment  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  nationals  sitting  at  the  table  and  tried  to  prevent  China 
from  getting  this  additional  monev — this  revenue  which  was  neces- 
sary for  her  national  life— the  .Chinese  Government  would  be  en- 
tirely justified  in  denouncing  that  treaty  or  that  agreement. 

He  said  this  because  this  question  might  arise;  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  might  say  that  China  must  stand  for  the  future  on 
her  5  per  cent  tariff,  which  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
Government. 

His  opinion  was  that  no  one  power  in  the  world  had  the  right,  as 
against  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  nine  powers  at  the  table  and 
against  the  desires  of  China,  to  take  such  a  position,  and  he  believed 
that  in  the  high  courts  of  national  morality  such  a  position  could  well 
be  maintained.  If  it  were  not,  all  the  work  of  tne  committee  was 
futile;  if  it  were  not,  it  meant  that,  simply  because  a  nation  60  years 
before,  when  she  did  not  feel  that  she  needed  more  than  5  per"  cent 
revenue,  had  had  her  customs  houses.enter  into  an  agreement,  that 
nation  must  be  bound  for  the  years,  for  the  decades  and  centuries  to 
come,  unable  to  maintain  her  governmental  life. 

He  did  not  feel,  however,  that  the  matter  was  so  serious,  since 
under  this  agreement  the  opportunity  would  be  given  to  Spain  and 
to  Sweden  to  become  parties  to  it,  and  he  thought  they  would  accep* : 
but  if  they  did  not  become  parties  to  it  or  stood  as  doja^s  in  the  manger 
preventing  China  from  having  the  opportunity  of  life  to  which  she 
was  entitled,  then  he  thought  the  way  to  carry  out  this  agreement 
would  he  to  denounce  it. 

But  the  nations  represented  on  the  committee  were  entitled  to 
protect  their  rights  to  equal  terms,  and  if  China  did  not  denounce 
her  treaties  and  allowed  imports  from  Spain  and  Sweden  to  enter 
China  under  a  5  per  cent  duty — if  these  countries  did  not  give  their 
adherence — then  China  must  recognize  her  duty  to  the  nations  rep- 
resented at  the  table  and  let  them  continue  their  imports  into  China 
under  the  5  per  cent  duty. 

Senator  Underwood  therefore  thought  Mr.  Balfour's  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  said  it  had  been  suggested — and  he  thought  with 
reason — that  the  provision  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  accepted 
by  Mr.  Underwood  should  be  a  separate  article  and  should  appear  as 
Article  IX.  It  would  be  observed  that  it  was  not  necessarily  a  part 
of  Article  VIII.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article  VIII  (beginning  with  the  words  "and 
upon  such  adherence  "  and  ending  with  the  end  of  that  sentence) 
should  be  struck  out,  so  that  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  ^nil 
would  end  with  the  words  "  shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  present 
treaty."  Then  would  follow  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  Vlll, 
as  it  stood ;  that  article  would  then  deal  only  with  adherence  and  the 
method  of  securing  it.  Then  would  come  the  new  Article  IX — "  The 
provisions  of  the  present  treaty  shall  override  all  stipulations,"  etc. 

The  chairman  asked  if  the  committee  desired  to  discuss  the  matter 
further,  or  were  ready  to  act  upon  Article  IX  as  proposed.    He 
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udd^d  that  the  United  Staites  of  America  assented.  The  other  dele- 
<;rationH,  Iiein^  polled^  each  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  the  chairman 
nnnovnceil  that  Article  IX  had  been  unanimously  adopted.  Article 
IX  of  the  draft  therefore  be(*ame  Article  X. 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  was  ready  to  recom- 
mend the  treaty,  as  amende<l,  for  si^ature.  He  adde<l  that  the 
United  States  of  America  assented. 

The  other  delegations,  toeing  polled,  each  assented,  and  the  chair- 
man declared  that  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  chairman  said  it  had  lieen  suggested  that  morning  in  the  sub- 
committee that  there  should  he  a  protocol  which  should  really  take 
the  form  c»f  an  annex  to  the  treaty,  as  follows : 

'•PR011>HE1>   l*K<atKX>L  OB   AXNKX. 

^^\t  the  moment  of  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  this  date  relating  to 
the  Chinese  C/Ustoms  Tariff,  made  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Japan,  The 
Netherlands  and  Portugal,  the  undersigned  Bepresentatives  of 
China,  duly  authorize  to  that  effect,  make  the  following  declaration : 

^^ '  llie  Chinese  (lovernment  have  no  intention  to  effect  any  chan^ 
which  may  disturb  the  present  administration  of  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs.' " 

The  chairman  said  that  this  Question  has  occasioned  some  dis- 
cussion in  the  subcommittee  and  ttie  matter  was  referred  to  the  full 
committee;  he  supposed  that  what  took  i>lace  in  the  sut)committee 
on  the  point  might  be  stated. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that,  if  he  recollected  correctly,  when 
the  tariff  resolution  was  reported  some  meetings  ago,  this  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  China  was  embraced  in  it  and  was  accepted  at 
the  same  time  that  the  resolution  was  passed. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  question  arose  whether  this  should 
take  the  form  of  a  declaration  to  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
<*onference  or  of  an  annex,  to  be  signed  by  the  Chinese  representa- 
tives. It  was  now  presented  in  the  form  of  an  annex,  to  be  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  China  and  finally  annexed  to  the  treaty, 
forming  a  part  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  while  the  committee  was  discussing  this  matter 
he  might  possibly  be  allowed  to  say  a  word.  This  declaration  was 
a  voluntary  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  his  colleagues  around  the  table  would  no  doubt  recall 
that  when  he  (Mr.  Koo)  had  had  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  his  dele- 
gation, to  present  the  Chinese  viewpoint  on  the  tariff  question,  he  had 
made  that  declaration  without  any  suggestion  or  request  from  any 
quarter.  He  had  made  it  l)ecause  it  represented  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  (lovemment  as  that  policy  had  been  pursued  for  many  dec- 
ades in  the  past;  no  departure  from  this  policy  was  c<mtemplated 
at  the  present  time. 

So  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  was  no  international  treaty  or  con- 
vention in  which  this  policv  had  been  stipulated.  It  occurred  only 
in  two  loan  contracts  which  the  Chinese  Government  had  made  in 
1896  and  in  1898  with  two  groups  of  foreign  bankers. 

S.  Poc.  126.  «7-2- 
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Of  course,  those  contracts  were  still  in  force  and  their  terms  were 
still  binding. 

He  therefore  desired  to  say  that,  when  this  subject  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  subcommittee,  he  did  not  recall  that  any  quesdon 
of  signature  had  been  raised.  If  he  remembered  correctly  the  form 
in  which  it  was  reported  to  this  committee  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  some  time  before,  was  exactly  the  form  whicli  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  had  accepted.  He  felt  certain  that  his 
colleagues  around  the  table  would  not  .wish  to  make  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion, an  international  obligation,  out  of  a  matter  which  fell  within 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government.  He  felt  certain 
that,  thus  explained,  his  colleagues  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  declaration  of  policy,  which  was  made  voluntarily  in  the  origi- 
nal instance  and  made  in  all  good  faith,  and  therefore  he  wished  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  delegation  was  concerned,  they  did 
not  feel  quite  the  necessity  of  putting  it  in  just  the  form  in  which 
it  bad  been  suggested. 

The  chairman  said  that,  as  he  understood  the  situation*  there  was 
no  trouble  about  the  making  of  the  declaration,  it  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  its  form.  It  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  an  annex  to 
the  treaty.  The  Chinese  representatives  said  their  understanding 
was  that  it  should  be  a  declaration  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
conference.  How,  he  asked,  would  the  committee  resolve  this  ques- 
tion and  what  had  been  the  understanding  of  the  subcommittee. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  stated  that  he  thought  the  suggestion  had  been 
that  this  declaration  should  form  a  part  of  the  subcommittee'^s  re- 
port.   He  asked  Senator  Underwood  if  that  was  not  his  understand- 

oenatof  Underwood  replied  that  it  was  in  the  tentative  report, 
and  that  Dr.  Koo  had  made  the  same  statement  then  that  he  had 
just  made. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  said  his  understanding  was  that  it  wks  re- 
moved from  the  report  before  it  was  presented  to  tlie  subcomniittee. 
and  was  brought  up  before  the  full  committee  by  the  subcommittee 
as  an  annex  to  the  report;  and  that  that  was  about  all  that  took 
place,  except  he  remembered  some  inembers  of  the  subcomraitte<\ 
including  its  chairman,  brought  the  matter  up  on  more  than  one 
occasion  and  were  insistent  that  there  should  be  a  declaration  c»f 
this  kind  made  in  the  committee  in  some  manner  which  would  U* 
regarded  as  effective. 

The  chairman  said  he  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
January  5  of  this  committee,  the  following  statement  in  regarvl 
to  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  Chinese  customs : 

"Tlie  delegates  for  China  submitted  the  following  communica- 
tion, which  it  was  unanimously  agreed  should  form  a  part  of  the 
foregoing  agreement  as  an  appendix  thereto: 

"'  Declaration  of  intention  not  to  disturb  the  present  administra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs:  The  Chinese  delegation  ha^ 
the  honor  to  inform  the  Committee  on  Far  Eastern  Questions  of 
tlie  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  that  the  Chinese 
(iovernnient  have  no  intention  to  effect  any  change  which  may  dis- 
turb tlie  present  administration  of  Chinese  customs.'" 

Then,  the  chairman  continued,  after  the  vote  had  been. taken  on 
the  resolution,  the  minutes  stated: 
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^^The  chairman  said  that  in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  an- 
|)6ared  a  communication  which,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
subcommittee,  should  form  a  part  of  the  proposed  aCTeement,  and 
should  serve  as  an  amendment  to  it.    This  was  entitled,'^  etc. 

"  The  question  was  then  U|X)n  the  adoption  of  this  portion  of  the 
report  and  the  agreement  that  this  declaration  shoula  form  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  agreement  of  the  powers  present.  He  asked  whethi>r 
it  was  desired  tnat  this  question  shoula  be  discussed.  Vote  bein.v; 
taken,  the  nine  |>owers  present  signifying  their  assent,  the  propose! 
was  adopted.'^ 

The  chairman  added  tliat  that  was  all  that  appeared  in  tho 
minutes  on  the  subject. 

Senator  I^nderwoixl  sai<l  it  seeme<l  to  him  that  the  question  h«<l 
been  conclusively  settled.  At  the  suggestion  of  China,  this  had 
l)een  put  in  the  record,  and  the  report  made  in  the  open  session  with 
the  understanding  of  China,  and  China  had  already  voted  for  it 
and  was  on  record  of  approving  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
the  committee  could  go  any  further  or  make  tills  statement  more  cxm- 
elusive. 

The  chairman  said  the  question  was  not  as  to  the  statement  but 
as  to  whether  it  should  l)e  an  annex  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  TTnderwood  said  he  did  not  think  it  ou^ht  to  be  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  because  there  were  no  treaty  rights  with  China 
whereby  she  could  be  compelled  to  assume  this  obligation.  China 
had  alreadv  in<licnted  that  she  did  not  want  to  have  it  put  into 
the  resohition.  China  had  voluntarily,  in  the  past,  consented  to 
thi.s  arrangement,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  (iovernment  of 
China,  after  reaching  this  understamling  with  the  nine  powers  at 
the  tai»le,  would  carry  it  out.  In  view  of  that,  it  would  not  Ik»  a 
nice  position  to  take  to  put  a  declaration  in  this  treaty  compelling 
China  to  agree  that  her  customs  tariff  should  l)e  administen»d  bv 
nationals  not  of  her  own  but  of  other  countries.  He  thought  the 
powers  represente<l  on  the  committee  ought  not  to  l)e  in  the  posi- 
tion of  appearing  to  force  on  China,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  the 
right  to  put  someliody  else  in  the  administration  of  her  custom.-^ 
si»rvi<T.  China  had  voluntarily  offered  it,  and  he  thought  the 
offer  should  W  accepted  in  g(KHl  faith  as  it  had  l>een  tendered. 

•Baron  <le  Caiiier  said  that  he  understood  the  minutes  of  the  sub- 
committee would  l>e  published,  in  which  all  this  was  recorded;  he 
asked  if  that  would  not  lie  sufficient. 

The  chairman  said  he  assumed  that  this  declaration  would,  in  any 
event,  l)e  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  plenary  session,  and  would 
foim  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  conference  itself,  as  a  iledaration  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  delegates.  There  was  no  cjuestion  about  that, 
he  assumed.  The  only  i>oint  was  in  regard  to  its  forming  an  api)endi\ 
to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  situation  appeared  to  \yo  that  in  the  sub- 
committee the  subject  was  discussed,  and  the  sul>coinmittee  unani- 
mously decided,  as  he  understood  it,  that  this  declaration  should  Ik» 
an  annex  to  the  treaty:  and  among  the  persons  who  voted  for  that 
was  the  (^hinese  representative. 

Senator  T'^nderwood  said  tluit  he  did  not  understand  that  the  sul>- 
committee  had  agreed  that  the  declaration  slxnild  l>e  an  annex  to  the 
treatv.     Tlie  suln^ommittee  had  onlv  taken  it  as  a  dwiaration — a  imrt 
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of  the  agreement  alx>ut  the  4  i)er  c^nt  becoming  effective — since  it 
was  not  in  the  part  (of  the  report)  rehiting  to  the  treaty,  as  he  under- 
stood it. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  was  tlie  hist  jierson  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
versy with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  as  to  wliat  had  occurred! 
there;  but  the  reason  he  had  ventured  to  make  that  expression  of 
opinion  was  that,  if  reference  were  made  to  the  meeting  of  the  r»th 
of  January,  it  would  be  seen  that  nine  resohitions  were  agreetl  to. 
and  those  resolutions  were  the  substance  of  the  treaty  with  winch 
the  committee  was  then  engaged. 

After  those  nine  propositions  had  all  been  accepted,  the  delei^ate 
for  China  had  submitted  the  following  communication^  "wliicii  it 
Avas  unanimously  agreed  should  foiin  part  of  the  foregoing  agn»e- 
ment  as  an  appendix  thereto."  Now,  "the  foregoing  agreement."* 
as  he  read  it,  was  simply  the  treaty  which  had  just  l)een  read.  S«> 
tliat  the  delegate  from  Qiina  had  agreed  that  the  declaration  should 
l>e  an  appendix  thereto. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  did  not  wish  anybody  to  suppose,  however, 
that,  if  the  Chinese  delegation  either  had  expressed  tnemselves  am- 
biguously on  the  first  occasion  or  had  altered  their  opinion,  that  he 
wished  to  ask  them  to  do  anything  which  might  be  regarded  by  them 
as  humiliating  or  as  derogatory,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  the  position 
of  China.  All  he  wanted  to  secure  was  that  the  declaration  of  Cliina 
should  be  in  a  form  easily  accessible  and  perfectly  clear. 

One  way  of  doing  this  was  to  make  it  an  annex  to  this  tn*aty. 
Another  wav — which  was  the  one  suggested,  he  thought,  by  the  chair- 
man— was  tliat  it  should  he  solemnly  and  formally  recorded  the  next 
<lav  at  the  ojjen  session.  A  third  way,  which  might  be  worth  con- 
sidering^ was  to  embody  the  declaration  in  the  preamble  as  one  of 
the  grountls  on  which  this  treaty  had  been  adoptecl.  The  preamble,  if 
that  scheme  were  accepted,  would  run  as  follows: 

•*  With  a  view  to  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  powers,  etc.,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  providing 
for  the  following  revision  of  the  Chinese  tariff,  etc.,  ancT,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  (lovemment  have  no  intention  to  effect  any 
change,''  eto. 

There  was  no  doubt,  he  supposed,  that  the  fact  that  the  Oiiuese 
(fovernment  were  prepared  to  continue  the  existing  administration  of 
the  customs  was  one  of  the  governing  considerations  which  had 
induced  the  ]M)wers  to  accept  tliis  modification  of  tlie  tariff;  and  that. 
if  the  suggestion  had  been  that  the  management  and  control  of  the 
customs  system  should  be  fundamentally  altered,  it  would  have 
l)een  very  difficult  to  induce  the  itinference  to  pass  the  resolutions  in 
creasing  the  tariff. 

He  aid  not  really  much  care  which  of  the  three  plaiu>  he  had 
mentioned  was  adopted;  and  if  the  chairman  thought  that  a  solemn 
det*laration  at  the  open  session,  to  be  held  next  day,  would  be  of 
adequate  authority  and  would  sufficiently  pi*oclaim  to  all  the  worlit 
one  of  the  governing  considerations  which  had  enabled  the  conference 
to  accept  the  desire  of  China — the  most  legitimate  desire  of  China-  - 
to  have  an  inci'eased  revenue  for  her  custcmis.  he  did  not  specially 
desire  to  raise  a  controvem'  at  this  period  of  the  committee's  dis- 
cussions.    He  thought  the  pi-eamble  scheme  was  woiih  considering. 
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Senator  Underwood  said  he  did  not  like  to  take  up  the  time  of  i\w 
committee,  but  he  felt  that  this  rej^rt  went  a  little  further  perhaps  in 
its  declarations  than  the  subcommittee  had  intended.  In  the  original 
draft,  which  the  committee  was  considering,  there  was  some  provi- 
sion in  reference  to  China's  maintaining  the  present  customs  system. 
Mr.  Koo,  on  behalf  of  China,  had  immediately  called  the  attentioi^ 
of  the  subcommittee  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  treaty  obligation 
that  bound  China  in  this  regard;  that  she  had  consented  to  the 
present  administration  of  the  customs  system,  that  it  was  satisfactory 
to  her,  and  that  she  would  continue  it.  Mr.  Koo  had  added  that* 
although  he  did  not  want  such  a  provision  in  the  resolution,  he  wa.s 
willing  to  make  a  declaration  which  he  had  then  read,  and  whicli 
had  since  been  i*eported  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Underwood  said  that  he  objected  to  putting  the  Chinese 
declaration  into  this  treaty  because  he  might  have  to  defend  this 
treaty.  Tliere  were  a  very  gi*eat  number  of  goo<l  people  in  the 
Unit4>(I  States  who  desired  the  upbuilding  of  China,,  and  who  would 
)}e  very  much  <)piK>sed  to  the  treaty  if  they  felt  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  liad  in  any  way  coerced  China  into  an  obligation 
tliat  was  not  entii*ely  satisfactory  to  China,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  administration  of  her  lfK*al  4iffairs;  and  it  might  be  that  he 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  defending  such  a  provision  in  the 
treaty. 

lie  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Balfour  ha<l  said — that  this  declaration 
had  been  made  in  good  faith  upcm  the  part  of  diina.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  tiiat  she  would  live  up  to  it  and  carry  it  out,  but 
in  order  that  there  should  lie  no  mistake  alN)ut  it  in  the  future,  that 
it  might  be  undei*st4KMl  by  all,  he  thought  it  very  reasonable  that  the 
i*ommittee  should  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  plenary  sessions 
of  this  conference.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  committee 
should  go  further  than  that,  I)ecause  thev  then  would  l)e  putting 
into  this  treaty,  in  which  the^v  were  yielding  to  China  what  she 
wanted,  a  dei'laration  which  Cliimi  said  she  did  not  want  to  make;  and 
he,  personally,  did  not  wish  to  lie  nut  into  a  iH>sition  wheiv  he 
might  have  to  defend  a  proiM)sition  of  tliat  kind.  lie  therefore  IioikmI 
very  much  that  theVommittee  would  not  put  it  into  the  treaty,  nuL 
that  it  might  l)e  re|Mn*ted  by  the  chairman  to  the  plenary  session  of  the 
conference;  this,  Si^nator  Underw<MHl  believe<l,  would  cover  the 
situation,  because,  while  it  was  a  mere  declamtion,  it  whs  just  an 
strong  and  just  as  binding  as  if  it  weiv  in  the  treatv. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  he  was  the  last  i^erson  who  wou)d  desire  to  enter 
into  a  controvei>y  with  the  chairman  of  the  sulKt>mmittee  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  sulNHunmittee,  ami  he  fully  appret*iateil  the  con- 
siderations  which  Senator  T^nderwooil  had  so  clearly  brought  before 
the  committee.  In  these  circumstances,  he  would  c*ontent  himself 
with  taking  note  of  the  statement  which  Senator  Underwood  had 
made,  namelv,  that  a  declaration  made  by  him,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
ference, at  tfie  plenary  session  would  have  as  binding  an  etteci  upon 
China  as  if  it  were  formally  embodietl  in  the  treaty:  and  that  the 
(*ommittee  6  proceedings  that  afternoon,  supplementeil  as  they  would 
lie  by  the  proi*eedings  the  next  day  at  the  plenary  session,  would  add 
all  ttie  .Hoiemnity  which  was  required  to  make  the  engagement  by 
Oiina,  emlnxlied  in  the  declaration  of  the  Chinese  delegation,  as 
authoritative,  as  binding,  and  as  conclusive  as  the  etimmittee  need  de- 
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si^e.  In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Balfour  said  that'  he,  at  all  events, 
proposed  to  raise  no  further  objection  to  the  course  which  Senator 
Underwood  desired  the  committee  to  pursue. 

The  chairman  said  he  understood  that  it  was  the  desire  and  in- 
struction  of  the  committee  that  there  should  be  placed  upon  the 
record  of  the  conference  at  the  plenary  session  the  following  declara- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government,  to  wit : 

"  The  Chinese  Government  have  no  intention  to  effect  any  chan^ 
which  may  disturb  the  present  administration  of  the  Chinese  man- 
time  customs." 

He  asked  whether  the  committee  was  ready  to  act  upon  that. 

Mr.  Koo  said  that  he  had  no  objection  that  the  particular  kind  of 
solemnity  and  formality  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  suggested  should  be 
given  to  this  particular  declaration,  but  he  said  that  he  also  wished 
to  remind  the  members  of  the  committee  who  had  sat  on  Senator 
Underwood's  subcommittee  on  Chinese  tariff  of  the  statement  which 
he  (Mr.  Koo)  had  made  in  the  subcommittee  that  this  declaration  of 
intention — not  to  disturb  the  present  custom  administration — could 
not  be  reasonably  construed  to  preclude  the  Chinese  people  from 
realizing  their  legitimate  aspiration  to  make  the  Chinese  maritime 
customs  service  an  institution  more  national  in  character.  Thoufffa 
the  present  system  of  administration  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
60  years,  very  few  Chinese  had  been  trained  by  that  service.  Out 
of  44  commissioners  of  customs  distributed  among  the  treaty  ports, 
Mr.  Koo  was  not  aware  of  a  single  post  being  at  present  occupied  by 
a  Chinese.  He  had  no  desire  to  make  any  particular  comment  on 
this  state  of  affairs,  but  he  merely  wished  to  throw  some  li^t  on  the 
subject,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  point  he  had  in  mind.  jThe  serv- 
ices of  the  present  maritime  customs  administration  had  been  valu- 
able and  efficient,  as  had  been  often  testified  to  by  Chinese  officials 
in  many  ways,  but  there  wiis,  nevertheless,  a  very  general. feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  people  that  more  Chinese  should  be  trained 
to  assume  the  functions  of  tne  more  responsible  posts  in  the  service. 
Mr.  Koo  felt  confident,  however,  that  in  suggesting  to  give  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Chinese  delegation  the  solemnity  of  a  public  an- 
nouncement at  a  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Balfour,  had  no  desire  to  see  the  policy  embodied  in 
the  declaration  invested  with  the  character  of  permanency. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  had  no  such  desire. 

The  chairman  said  the  United  States  of  America  assented  to  the 
spreading  of  this  declaration  on  the  record,  as  stated.  The  other 
delegations,  being  polled,  each  voted  in  the  affirmative, .  and  the 
chairman  declared  that  it  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  committee  would  observe  that  nothing 
was  said  in  the  treaty  in  respect  to  the  board  of  reference  to  which 
allusions  was  made  in  the  resolution  relating  to  the  open-door  policy 
and  which  was  to  be  constituted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
special  conference  which  was  to  consider  the  revision  of  customs 
duties.  The  reasoh  foi^  that  omission  was  that  the  matter  would 
naturally  have  to  come  back  to  the  respective  Governments  upon  the 
report  of  the  conference,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  necessary  or  ad- 
visable that  the  engagement  to  appointrepresentatives  to  sit  on  the 
l>oanl  should  l>e  incorporated  in  the  treaty.    Inasmuch,  hoii^ever.  as 
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the  only  reference  to  the  board  in  the  i-ecords  was  contained  in  an 
addendum  to  the  resohitions  which  had  gone  into  the  treaty,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  following  special  resolution  upon  the  subject 
should  be  adopted  by  the  committee  and  recommended  to  the  con- 
ference for  adoption : 


"  nOAKD  or  REFKRENOE. 


H»nt  con- 


*'  The  reuivsentatives  of  the  fxiwers  assembled  at  the  presi 
fcrence  at  Washington,  to  wit : 

''The  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands^  and  Portugal, 

*•  Dosirinp  to  provide  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  questions  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
Articles  III  and  V  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  1922,  with  reference  to  their  general  policy  relating  to  rights 
and  interests  in  China, 

^  Resolve  that  there  shall  be  established  in  China  a  board  of  ref- 
erence to  which  any  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  articles  may  be  referred  for  investigation  and 
report. 

'*  The  s{>ecial  c(mference  provided  for  in  Article  II  of  the  treaty 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  6,  1922,  with  reference  to  the 
Chinese  customs  tariff,  shall  formulate  for  the  approval  of  tiie  powers 
<H)ncerne(l  a  detailed  plan  for  the  constitution  of  the  board." 

The  chairman  said  that  he  did  not  understand  that  this  resolution 
add^d  anything  to  what  had  l)een  already  adopted;  but  it  put  the 
matter  in  a  separate  form  and  it  might  aVoid  any  misapprenension 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  resolution  had  been  put 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  He  added  that  the  whole  point  was  in  the 
last  two  lines,  "  shall  formulate  for  the  approval  of  the  powers  con- 
cerned a  detailed  plan." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  that  bound  anylx>dy;  it  merely  au- 
thorized the  special  conference  to  submit  re))orts;  that  was  ail  the 
present  resolution  amounted  to. 

Mr.  Sze  called  attention  to  paragraph  II,  the  third  line,  where 
^'Articles  III  and  V  of  the  treaty  signea  at  Washington  "  were  men- 
tioned ;  he  suggested  that  that  meant  the  general  treaty. 

The  chairman  sai<l  the  wording  should  read, ''  to  l)e  signed.*' 

Mr.  8ze  said  that  the  first  line  of  the  last  paragraph  read :  ^  The 
special  conference  provided  for  in  Article  II  of  tne  treaty.** 

The  chairman  said  that  that  referred  to  the  treaty  relative  to  the 
Chinese  customs  tariff;  that  was  another  treaty ;  so  in  each  case  there 
was  a  definite  designation. 

Mr.  Koo  suggested  that  ix^rhap^  the  last  line  in  the  second  para- 
graph "with  reference  to  their  general  ix>licy  relating  to  rights  and 
interests  in  China*"  might  l)e  omitted. 

The  chairman  >>aid  that  that  identified  the  treaty,  since  there  were 
other  treaties  with  Articles  III  and  V. 

Jonkheer  BeelaerUi  van  Blokland  expressed  doubt  whether  the 
wofds  '^.Tvith  I'eferem'e  to  their  general  ix)licy  relating  to  (liina  ^ 


ere  well  chosen  in  s|)eaking  of  a  treaty  to  which  China  was  a  party. 
Sir  Auckland  (Jeddes  suirirested  the  insertion  in  the  preamble  of 


were 

ijrjrested  v".       , 

the  words  "<lesignetl  to  staodize  conditions  in  the  Far  East." 
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The  chairman  asked  whether  this  amendment  would  meet  the  view- 
of  Jonkheer  Beelaerts. 

Jonkheer  Beelaerts  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Koo  suggested  ^'tne  general  treaty  signed  at  Washington,'^  in 
the  second  case,  "  the  customs  treaty." 

The  chairman  said  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  term  ^  the  general 
treaty ; "  it  was  like  "  as  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk."  The  phrase : "  With 
reference  to  their  general  policy,  designed  to  stabilize  conditions  in 
the  Far  East"  identified  it  without  saying  anything  either  for  or 
against  China. 

Dr.  Sze  said  there  was  considerable  misappi*ehension  among  the 
Chinese  people  in  regard  to  the  board  of  reference,  not  becaoae  of 
the  terms  used  in  connection  with  it,  but  because  there  had  been  a 
statement  made  to  the  effect  that  the  board  would  ^^  settle  things  ^ 
that  perhaps  it  was  not  intended  to  cover.  The  board  of  reference 
might  develop  into  other  things ;  so  when  the  treaty  used  the  langua^ 
*^  to  stabilize  conditions  in  the  Far  East,"  it  mignt  cause  some  mis- 
apprehension. He  was  not  an  expert  draftsman;  but  he  aske<1 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  put  the  Chinese  delegation  in  an  easier 
position,  not  because  they  shared  the  view  he  had  just  suggestetl, 
but  in  order  to  make  clear  what  was  intended. 

The  chairman  asked  why  the  whole  preamble  could  not  be  inserted, 
as  follows: 

"  Desiring  to  provide  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  questions  that 
may  arise  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cles III  and  V  of  the  treaty  to  be  signed  at  Washington  on  February 
6,  1922,  with  reference  to  their  general  policy  designed  to  stabilise 
conditions  in  the  Far  East,  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of 
China,  and  to  i>romote  intercourse  between  China  and  the  other 
powers  upon  the  basis  of  equality  of  opportunity." 

The  chairman  asked  whether  the  committee  were  ready  to  vote 
on  this  and  added  that  the  United  States  of  America  assented. 

The  other  delegations,  being  polled,  each  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  chairman  announced  that  it  had  been  so  ordered. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  next  subject  for  consideration  by  the 
committee  was  that  ^hich  had  been  under  discussion  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  the  previous  day. 

Dr.  Wang  read  tne  following  statement : 

"  The  Chinese  delegation  has  taken  note  of  the  statement  of  Baron 
Shidehara  made  at  yesterday's  session  of  the  committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Sino-Japanese  treaties  and  notes  of  May  26, 1915. 

^^  The  Chinese  delegation  learns  with  satisfaction  that  Japan  is  now 
ready  to  throw  open  to  the  joint  activity  of  the  banking  interests  of 
other  powers  the  right  of  option  granted  exclusively  in  favor  of 
Japanese  capital  with  regard,  first,  to  loans  for  the  constnicticm  of 
railways  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  and  sec- 
ond, to  loans  secured  on  taxes  in  that  region ;  and  that  Japan  has  no 
intention  of  insisting  upon  a  preferential  right  concerning  the 
engagement  by  China  of  Japanese  advisers  or  instnictore  on  political, 
financial,  militai-y,  or  police  matters  in  South  Manchuria ;  also  that 
Japan  now  withdraws  the  reservation  which  she^  ma<le  to  the  effect 
that  Group  V  of  her  ori|^inal  demands  uix)n  China  should  })e  post- 
pone<I  for  future  negotiation. 
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'^The  Chinese  delegation  greatly  regrets  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  should  not  have  been  led  to  renounce  the  other  claims  predi- 
cated  upon  the  treaties  and  notes  of  1916. 

^^The  Japanese  detection  expressed  the  opinion  that  abrogation 
of  these  agreements  would  constitute  ^an  exceedingly  dangerous 
precedent,  with  far-reaching  consequences  upon  the  stability  of  the 
existing  international  relations  in  Asia,  in  STurope,  and  everywhere/ 

^^The  Chinese  delegation  has  the  honor  to  say  that  a  still  more 
(lan^rous  precedent  will  be  established  with  consequences  upon  the 
stability  oi  international  relations  which  can  not  be  estimated,  if, 
without  rebuke  or  protest  from  other  powers,  one  nation  can  obtain 
from  a  friendly,  but  in  a  military  sense,  weaker  neighbor,  and  under 
circumstances  such  as  attended  the  negotiation  and  signing  of  the 
treaties  of  1915,  valuable  concessions  wnich  were  not  in  satisfaction 
of  pending  controversies  and  for  which  no  quid  pro  quo  was  offered. 
The  treaties  and  notes  stand  out,  indeed,  unique  in  the  annals  of 
international  relations.  History  records  scarcely  another  instance 
in  whi(*h  demands  of  such  a  serious  chara<^r  as  those  which  Japan 
presented  to  China  in  1915  have,  without  even  pretense  of  provoca- 
tion, been  suddenly  presented  by  one  nation  to  another  nation  with 
which  it  was  at  the  time  in  friendly  relations. 

^^  No  apprehension  nee<l  l)e  entertained  that  the  abrogation  of  the 
agreements  of  1915  will  Herve  as  a  precedent  for  the  annulment  of 
other  agreements^  since  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  future  will 
furnish  no  such  similar  occurrence. 

^  So  exceptional  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  agreements 
of  1916  were  negotiated,  the  Government  of  the  United  ^States  felt 
justified  in  referring  to  them  in  the  identic  note  of  May  13,  1915, 
which  it  sent  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments.  That  note 
began  with  the  statement  that  ^  In  view  of  the  cinrimintances  which 
liave  taken  place  and  which  are  now  |)ending  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  and  the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  the  agreements 
which  have  iie<*n  reacheil  as  the  result  thereof*  tlie  (lovernment  of 
the  United  Stntos  has  the  honor  to  notify  the  Government  of  the 
(liinese  Republic  (Japan)  that  it  can  not  recognise  any  agreement 
or  undertaking  which  has  been  entei*ed  into  beiween  (lOvemmentK 
of  (^hina  and  »Taj)an  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States 


and  ita  citiaens  in  China,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the 

"[policy  relative  to  China  com- 
monly known  «s  the  own-door  policy/ 


Kepublic  of  China,  or  the  international 


^H^onscious  of  her  obligations  to  the  other  powers,  the  Chinese 
( vovernment*  immettiately  after  Kigning  the  agreements,  published  a 
formal  statement  protenting  against  the  agreements  which  she  had 
lieen  compelled  to  sign,  and  disclaiming  responsibility  for  c^onsequent 
violations  of  treaty  rights  of  the  other  |)owere.  In  the  statement  thus 
issued,  the  Chinm*  ttovernment  declan^d  that  although  they  weiv 
'cons^ined  to  c*omply  in  full  with  the  terms  of  the  (Japanese)  ulti- 
matum,* they  nevertheless  'disclaim  any  desire  to  associate  them- 
siOves  with  any  revision  whirh  may  U*  thus  eifecteil  of  the  various 
conventions  and  agreements  <*oncl«de<l  lietween  the  other  powers  in 
i*espect  of  tlie  maintenance  of  China's  territorial  inde|)enaence  and 
integrity,  the  presentation  of  the  status  c|iio,  and  the  princifde  of 
equal  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  natioas  in 
(iii  * 


ma. 
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^'  Because  of  the  essential  injustice  of  these  provisions,  the  Chinese 
delegation,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  of  the 
Chinese  people,  has  felt  itself  in  duty  bound  to  present  to  this  con- 
ference, representing  the  powers  with^  substantial  interests  in  the  Par 
East,  the  question  as  to  the  eauity  and  justice  of  these  agreements 
and  therefore  as  to  their  funciamental  validity. 

'^If  Japan  is  disposed  to  rely  solely  upon  n  claim  as  to  the 
technical  or  juristic  validity  of  the  agreements  of  1915  as  having  been 
actually  signed  in  due  form  by  the  two  Governments,  it  may  be  said 
that  so  far  as  this  conference  is  concerned  the  contention  is  largriy 
irrelevant,  for  this  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  the  nine 
powers  has  not  had  for  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  the  legal 
status  quo.  On  the  contrary,  the  purpose  has  been,  if  possible,  to 
bring  about  such  changes  in  existing  conditions  upon  the  Pacific  and 
in  the  Far  East  as  might  be  expected  to  promote  that  endurinir 
friendship  among  the  nations  of  which  the  l^resident  of  the  United 
States  spoke  in  his  letter  of  invitation  to  the  powers  to  participate  in 
this  conference. 

^^For  the  following  reasons,  therefore,  the  Chinese  delegation  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Sino-Japanese  treaties  and  exchange  of  notes 
of  May  25,  1915,  should  form  the  subject  of  impartial  examination 
with  a  view  to  their  abrogation : 

''  1.  In  exchange  for  the  concessions  demanded  of  China,  Japan 
offered  no  i^uid  vro  quo.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  agreementB 
were  wholly  unilateral. 

^^  2.  The  agreements,  in  important  respects,  are  in  violation  of 
treaties  between  China  and  the  other  powers. 

'^  3.  The  agreements  are  inconsistent  with  the  principleB  relating; 
to  China  which  have  been  adopted  by  the-  Coiifbrence.  '  i 

"  4.  The  agreements  have  engendered  constant  misunderstamdinssB 
l)etween  China  and  Japan,  and,  if  not  abrogated,  will  neoesBarUy 
tend,  in  the  future,  to  disturb  friendly  relations  between  the  two  coiui* 
tries,  and  will  thus  constitute  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  realiang  tiic 
purpose  for  the  attainment  of  which  this  Conference  was  convened. 
As  to  this,  the  Chinese  Delegation,  by  way  of  conclusion,  can,  per* 
haps,  do  no  better  than  quote  from  a  Resolution  introduced  in  the 
Japanese  Parliament,  in  June,  1915,  by  Mr.  Hara,  later  Pramier  of 
Japan,  a  Resolution  which  received  the  support  of  some  one  hnndred 
and  thirty  of  tlie  members  of  the  Parliament. 

*'The  Resolutions  reads: 

^'^  Resolved*  tliat  the  imrotiatioiiA  carried  on  with  China  by  the 
present  Government  liave  been  inappropriate  in  every  respect;  that 
thejr  are  detrimental  to  the  amicable  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  and  provocative  of  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Powers; 
that  they  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  Japaiiese 
Empire ;  and  that,  while  far  from  capable  of  establishing  the  f ooiida* 
tion  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  thev  will  form  the  source  of  futniv 
trouble.' 

'^The  foregoing  declaration  has  been  made  in  order  that  the 
Cliinese  Government  may  have  npon  record  the  view  which  it  tftkes« 
and  wiU  continue  to  take,  regardinir  the  Sino-Japanese  Treattes*  anil 
Exchange  of  Notes  of  May  25.  1915.'' 

The  diairman  said:  ^^The  important  staiemeiit  made  by  Barmi 
Shidehara  on  ))ehalf  of  the  Japanese  Government  makes  it  appDOpri- 
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a  to  that  I  should  refer  to  the  pKisition  of  the  Government  of  thi* 
United  States  as  it  was  set  forth  in  identical  notes  addressed  hy  thac 
(rovemment  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  to  the  Japanese  (iovern- 
ment  on  May  1*^,  1915. 

''  The  note  t<i  the  Chinese  Government  Mas  as  follows : 

''  *  In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations  which  have 
taken  place  and  which  are  now  nending  between  the  Government  of 
('hina  and  the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  the  agreements  which 
liave  been  reached  as  a  resiUt  thereof,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stated  has  the  honor  to  notify  the  (lovemment  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  that  it  can  not  recognize  any  agreement  or  undertaking 
which  has  been  entered  into  or  which  may  be  entered  into  between 
the  (jovemments  of  China  and  Japan  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in  China,  the  political  or  terri- 
torial integritv  of  the  Republic  of  China,  or  the  international  policy 
relative  to  China  commonly  known  as  the  open-door  policv. 

**  ^An  identical  note  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  ttapanese 
( iovemment/ 

*'That  statement  was  in  accord  with  the  historic  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  its  relation  to  China,  and  its  position  as  thus  stated 
lia^  been,  and  still  is.  consistently  maintained. 

•'  It  has  l)een  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  matters  concerning  Shan- 
tung, which  formed  the  substance  of  group  1  of  the  original  demands, 
and  were  the  subject  of  the  treaty  and  exchange  of  notes  with  respect 
to  the  Province  of  Shantung,  have  been  settled  to  the  mutual  satis 
faction  of  the  two  parties  by  negotiations  conducted  collaterally 
with  this  ccmference,  as  re[X)rted  to  the  plenary  session  on  February  i. 

'*'  It  is  also  gratifying  to  lie  advised  by  the  statement  made* by 
Haron  Shidehara,  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  (rovemment,  that  Japan 
is  now  ready  to  withdraw  the  reservation  which  she  made.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  the  signature  of  the  treaties  and  notes  of  1915,  to  the 
effect  tliat  group  5  of  the  original  proiiosals  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment— ^namely,  those  concerning  the  employment  of  influential 
Japanese  as  political,  financial,  and  military*  advisers;  land  for 
schools  and  hospitals;  certain  railways  in  South  China;  the  supply 
of  arms,  and  the  right  of  preaching — would  be  postponed  for  fututv 
negotiations.  This  definite  withdrawal  of  the  outstanding  qnestions 
un<ler  group  «5  removes  what  has  been  an  occasion  for  considerable 
apprehension  on  the  part  alike  of  China  and  of  foreign  nations, 
which  felt  that  the  renewal  of  these  demands  could  not  but  prejudice 
the  principles  of  the  integrity  of  China  and  of  the  open  door. 

'*  With  FMpect  to  the  treaty  and  the  notes  concerning  South  Man- 
churia and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  Baron  Shidehara  has  made  the 
reassuring  statement  that  Japan  has  no  intention  of  insisting  on  a 
preferential  right  concerning  the  engagement  by  China  of  Japanese 
advisers  or  instructors  on  political,  financial,'  military,  or  police 
matters  in  South  Manchuria. 

^  Baron  Shidehara  has  likewise  indicated  the  rea<Iine8s  of  Japan 
not  to  insist  upon  the  right  of  option  granted  exdusively  in  favor 
of  Japanese  capital  with  regard,  first,  to  loans  for  the  construction 
of  niMwiays  in  South  Maiiehttria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia;  and, 
!;e<;ond*.  with  regard  to  loans  secnired  on  the  taxes  of  those  regions: 
hilt  that  Japan  will  throw  them  o|)en  to  the  joint  activity  of  tlie  in 
temational  financial  <'on.sortiuni   recently  orpinize<I. 
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^'As  to  this,  I  may  say  that  it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  any  enter- 
prise of  the  character  contemplated,  which  may  be  imdertaken  iu 
these  regions  by  foreign  capital,  would  in  all  probability  be  under- 
taken by  the  consortium.  But  it  should  be  observeil  that  existinsr 
treaties  would  leave  the  opportunity  for  such  enterprises  open  on 
terms  of  equalitj  to  the  citizens  of  all  nations.  It  can  scarcely  l^e 
assumed  that  this  general  right  of  the  treaty  powers  in  China  can  lie 
effectively  restricted  to  the  nationals  of  those  (•ountries  which  arc 
participants  in  the  work  of  the  consortium,  or  that  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernments which  have  taken  part  in  the  organization  of  the  consortium 
would  feel  themselves  to  he  in  a  position  to  deny  all  rights  in  the 
matter  to  an^  save  the  members  of  their  resi>ective  naticmal  groups 
in  that  organization.  I  therefore  trust  that  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
may  properly  interpret  the  Japanese  Government's  declaration  of 
willingness  to  relinquish  its  claim  under  the  1915  treaties  to  any  ex  • 
elusive  position  with  respect  to  railway  construction  and  to  financial 
operations  secured  upon  local  revenues  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Kastern  Inner  Mongolia. 

*'  It  is  further  to  oe  pointed  out  that  by  Articles  II,  III,  and  IV  of 
the  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  with  respect  to  South  Manchuria  and 
Kastern  Inner  Mongolia,  the  Chinese  Government  granted  to  Japa- 
nese subjects  the  right  to  lease  land  for  building  purposes,  for  trade 
and  manufacture,  and  for  agricultural  purposes  in  South  Manchuria, 
to  reside  and  travel  in  South  Manchuria^  and  to  engage  in  any  kind 
of  business  and  manufacture  there,  and  to  enter  mto  joint  under- 
t4ikings  with  Chinese  citizens  in  agi*iculture  and  similar  industries 
in  Kastern  Inner  Mongolia. 

"With  respect  to  this  grant,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will,  of  course,  regard  it  as  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  and,  as  in 
the  past,  will  claim  from  the  Chinese  Government  for  ^Vmerican  citi- 
zens the  benefits  accruing  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  nM)st-favored- 
nation  clauses  in  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  China. 

"  I  may  pause  here  to  remark  that  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  treaties  as  between  Ja]>an  and  China  is  distinct  f rem  the  <]uesstion 
of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  I'^nited  States  under  it«  treaties  with 
China;  these  riglits  have  been  emphasized  and  consistently  asserted 
by  the  United  States. 
* ''  In  this,  as  in  all  matters  similarly  affecting  the  general  right  of 
its  citis^ns  to  engage  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  in 
China,  it  has  l)een  the  traditional  policy  of  the  American  (lovemnient 
to  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  equality  for  the  nationals  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  this  policy,  together  with  the  other  jx)licies  mentioned  in 
the  note  of  May  IH,  1915.  which  I  have  mioted,  ai-e  consistently  main- 
tained by  this  Government.  I  may  say  that  it  is  with  es|)ecial  pleasure 
that  the'  Government  of  the  ITnited  States  finds  itself  now  engaged 
in  the  act  of  reaffirming  and  defining,  and,  I  hope  tbat  I  may  ad<l. 
revitalizing,  by  the  proposed  nine-power  treaty,  these  |)olicies  with 
respects  to  China.*- 

The  chainnan  asked  whether  any  further  discussion  of  these  mat- 
ters  was  desiied.  There  being  no  further  discussion,  the  chairman 
said  that  it  would  be  in  order  to  propose  that  the  statements  made  by 
Bai'on  Shidehara,  by  Chief  Justice  Wang,  and  by  himself  should  li? 
reporteil  to  the  plenary  session  and  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
conference. 
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Mr.  K<Mf  stated  that  hi.s  colleagues  and  he  himself  desired  to  in- 
dorse the  chairman's  suggi'stion  thai  all  of  the  statements  on. this 
very  imixirtant  <][aesti(m  slniuld  l)e  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
c^>nfeien.e,  it  lieing  iinderstiMMl,  of  course,  that  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation reserved  their  right  to  seek  a  solution,  on  all  future  appro- 
priate occasions,  conc*eming  those  portions,  of  the  treaties  and  notes 
of  1^15  which  difl  not  api)ear  to  have  l)een  expressly  relincpiisheil 
hv  the  Japanese  (lovenunent. 

The.  chairman  said  that  it  was,  of  course,  understooil  that  the 
rights  of  all  powers  were  n»served  with  respect  to  the  mattei-s  men- 
tioned bv  Mr.  Koo. 

The  chairman  asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  to  act  uiK)n  his 
8nggesti<m  that  the  statements  of  Haron  Shidehani,  of  Dr.  Wang, 
and  of  himself  should  lie  reiK)rted  to  the  plenary  session  and  spread 
upon  the  records.  He  added  that  the  Lniteu  States  of  America 
a.^sented.  The  other  delegations,  ))eing  i>olle<K  each  voted  affirma- 
tively, and  the  chairman  (ie<'lare(l  that  it  was  so  ordered. 

Tpon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ssse  a  vote  was  taken  in  regard  to 
re{)orting  Mr.  Roo's  statement  to  the  plenary  session  and  spreading 
it  on  the  record.  Each  delegation  voted  affirmatively  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Sze  stated  that  he  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  reference 
to  Nos.  9  and  10  of  the  ten  so-called  Chinese  proposals  which  he 
had  had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  conference  m  November;  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Article  Vll  of  the  general  treaty  provided  for 
an  exchange  of  views,  he  desired  to  withdraw  Nos.  d  and  10  of 
the  Chinese  pro{K>sals,  as  provision  had  now  l)een  made  which  would 
amply  cover  what  the  Cliinese  delegation  had  had  in  mind  when 
they  proposed  these  principles  for  the  (*onsiileration  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  chairman  said  that  if  there  was  no  other  subject  which  it 
was  desired  to  present  for  discussion,  he  presumed  there  was  nothing 
more  to  lie  done  except  to  arrange  for  the  projier  approval  of  the 
committee^s  minutes.  He  suggestetl  that  the  committ^  should  re- 
serve that  those  minutes  stood  approved  in  regard  to  which  correc- 
tions had  been  notifieil  to  the  secretary  general  by  all  the  tlele- 
gates.  and  that  each  delegaticm  should  ap))oint  a  'member  of  the 
<lelegation.  or  some  one  in  their  diphimatic  mission  in  Washing- 
ton, with  authority  to  pass  u|Mm  the  minutes  which  had  not  yet 
iKH'n  written  up  and  which  sUnnl  uncorre<*te<K  so  that  these  minutes 
might  Im*  passed  u|Mm  aiul  provision  made  for  their  suitable  publi- 
cation in  [)ermaneiit  form.  He  asked  if  this  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  i*ommittee  u|>on  that  understanding,  i.  e.,  that  each  delegation, 
through  an  ap}M)inted  representative,  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
<-orrect  the  minutes  yet  uncorrecte<l,  and  that,  as  thus  corrected, 
the  minutes  should  stand  approved  and  that  the  secretary  general 
should  take  appropriate  steps  for  their  publication  in  permanent 
form.  He  adiled  that  the  I  nited  States  assented.  Tlie  other  dele- 
gsitions,  l>eing  |K>lleil,  each  voted  affirmatively  and  the  chairman  an- 
nounced that  it  was  so  ordere<l. 

The  chairiu!!!!  then  aske<l  whether  there  was  any  further  business 
lH»fore  the  <'ommittee.  If  there  were  not.  the  i'ommittee  (*ould  ad- 
journ sine  die. 
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The  chairman  stated  that  he  desired  to  suggest,  before  the  de- 
parture of  the  delegatea,  that  the  last  session  should  not  be  held  the 
following  day.  On  that  day  there  would  be  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  save  the  signing  of  the  treaties,  and 
it  would  he  expected  that  all  speeches  and  statements  before  the 
conference,  except  one  to  which  he  was  about  to  allude,  would  be 
made  then^  and  the  work  of  the  conference,  with  a  single  exception, 
closed.  However,  there  would  be  another  plenary  session  on  Mon- 
day, at  which  the  treaties  would  be  signed  in  public ;  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaties  in  regular  order,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  say  a  closing  word,  give  his  blessing  upon  the  labors 
of  the  conference,  and  express  his  appi^eciation  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  delegates  in  this  very  important  work.  [Applause.]  The 
thought  was  that  the  signing  of  the  treaties  could  be  had  in  an 
orderly  way  in  public,  and  as  soon  as  the  signing  was  concluded  the 
Presicfent  would  appear  before  the  conference.  The  conference 
could  then  adjourn.  This  would  be  an  appropriate,  solemn  closing. 
As  some  of  the  delegates  wished  to  take  a  1  o'clock  train  on  Monday, 
it  was  planned  to  have  the  plenary  session  on  Monday  at  10  o'clock, 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  through  in  time.  The  chairman  asked  that 
all  of  the  delegates  snould  send  their  seals  at  once^  pursuant  to  a  no- 
tice that  had  ^n  circulated,  sp  that  between  that  tmie  and  Monday 
morning  everything  might  be  prepared  for  signature. 

Whereupon,  at  5.35  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  sine  die. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATION 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FEBRUARY  9,  1922. 


To  THK  President  : 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  President  as  Commissioners 
to  represent  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the  Conference 
on  Limitation  of  Armament,  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followinir 
report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

On  July  8,  1921,  by  direction  of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  'State  addressed  an  informal  inquiry  to  the  group  of  Powers 
known  as  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powei^s — ^that  is.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  an<l  Japan — to  ascertain  whether  it  wouUI 
be  agreeable  to  them  to  take  pai*t  in  a  conference  on  the  subject  of 
limitation  of  armament,  to  be  held  in  Washington  at  a  time  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon.  In  making  this  inquiry,  it  was  stated  to  be 
manifest  that  the  question  of  limitation  of  armament  had  a  closi' 
relation  to  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  problems,  and  the  President 
suggested  that  the  Powers  especially  interested  in  these  problems 
should  undertake  in  connection  with  the  Conference  the  considera- 
tion of  all  matters  bearing  upon  their  solution  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing a  common  understanding  with  respect  to  principles  and  policies 
in  the  Far  East.  The  suggestion  having  been  favorably  received, 
formal  invitations  were  issued  to  the  Powers  above  mentioned  to 
participate  in  a  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament  to  be  held 
in  Washington  on  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  1921,  and  an  invita- 
tion was  also  extended  to  Belgium,  China,  The  Netherlands,  and 
Portugal  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
questions  in  connection  with  the  Conference. 

These  invitations  were  formally  accepted  and*  the  first  session  of 
the  Conference  was  held  at  Continental  Hall  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  1921,  the  time  of  the  first 
session  being  postponed  in  order  to  permit  the  Delegates  to  attend 
the  ceremonies  upon  the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington 
Cemetery  on  November  eleventh. 

The  following  Delegates  attended  the  Conference: 
For  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Charles  Evans  Hughes 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

Elihu  Boot. 
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FoK  Belgium  : 

Baron  de  C'artier,  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
For  the  British  Empire  : 

The  Right  Honorable  A.  J.  Balfour,  O.  M.,  M.  P.,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council. 
The   Bight   Honorable   liord   l^ee   of   Fareham,   (J.    B.   E., 

K.  C.  B.,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  K.  C.  B.,  British 
Ambassador. 
Canada— 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert  Bordwi,  G.  C.  M.  G., 
K.  C. 
Australia — 

Senator  the  Right  Honorable  G.  F.  Pearce,  Australian 
Minister  for  Defense. 
New  Zealand — 

The  Honorable  Sir  John  Salmond,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Zealand. 
India — 

The  Right  Honorable  Srinivasa  Sastri,  member  of 
the  Indian  Council  of  State. 
For  China  : 

Mr.  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Miniater 

Plenipotentiary  to  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Mr.  Chung-Hui  Wang,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Republic  of  China. 
For  France  : 

M.  Aristide  Briand,  President  of  the  CoimciK  Minister  for 

Foreign  Affairs. 
M.  Ren£  Viviani,  Deputy,  Former  President  of  the  CounciL 
M.  Albert  Sarraut,  Senator,  Minister  of  Colonies. 
M.  Jules  Jusserand,  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  United 
States. 
For  iTAiiT : 

Signor  Carlo  Schanzer,  Senator. 

Signor  Vittorio  Rolandi-Ricci,  Senator,  Italian  Ambassador  to 

the  United  States. 
Signor  Luigi  Albertini,  Senator. 
For  Japan  : 

Baron  Tomasaburo  Kato,  Minister  of  Navy. 
Baron  Kijuro  Shidehara,  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
Prince  lyesato  Tokugawa,  President  of  House  of  Peers. 
Mr.  Masanao  Hanihara,  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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For  Thk  Netherlands: 

Jonkheer  H.  A.  van  Kamebeek,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Jonkheer  F.  Beelaerts  van  Blokland,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Chief  of  the  Political  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Dr.  E,  MorescOy  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies. 

Dr.  J.  C.  A.  Everwijn,  Netherlands  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

Jonkheer  W.  H.  de  Beaufort,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
For  Portugal: 

Viscount  d'Alte,  Portuguese  Minister  to  the  United  States. 

(yaptain  R.  de  Vasconcellos. 

American  Advisory  Committee. 

The  President  appointed  an  Advisor^'  Committee  of  Twenty-One. 
with  the  following  members:  Honorable  George  Sutherland.  Chair- 
man ;  Mr.  Charles  S.  Barrett;  Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird ;  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine  Phillips  Edson;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan;  Honorable 
Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Under  Secretary  of  State :  Mr.  Samuel  (ionii>ei*s ; 
Honorable  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Mr.  John 
Jj.  Lewis;  Honorable  John  M.  Parker,  Governor  of  Louisiana;  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing,  U.  S.  A. :  Honorable  Stephen  G.  Porter.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;  Rear  Admiral  W.  L.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.;  Honorable 
Theodore  Koosevelt,  ^Vsslstant  Secretary  of  the  Xavy;  Honorable 
Willard  Saulsbur}-;  Mr.  Harold  M.  Sewatl;  Mr.  Walter  (leorge 
Smith;  Mr.  (!arnii  A.  Thompson;  Mr.  William  Boyce  Thompson: 
Honorable  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  Assistant  Seci-etary  of  War: 
Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter. 

The  Advisory  Committee  made  careful  studies  of  all  the  problem*^ 
before  the  Conference,  and  their  reports  and  advice  wei-e  of  the 
greatest  value. 

The  Secretariat  of  the  American  Delegation  was  composed  us 
follows:  Mr.  Basil  Miles,  Secretary  of  the  Delegation;  Mr.  Irwin 
l^iughlin,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  Sei*retary ;  Mr.  J.  Butler  Wright, 
(Counselor  of  Embassy,  Secretary;  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  Counselor  of 
Embassy^  Secretary;  Mr.  Philip  H.  Patchin,  Department  of  State, 
Secretary;  Mr.  Henry  Suydam,  Department  of  State.  Secretary; 
Mr.  F.  L.  Mayer,  First  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Secretary ;  Mr.  Tracy 
Lay,  Consul,  Secretary;  Mr.  W.  Ij.  Hurley,  Department  of  State. 
Secretary;  Mr.  Stanley  Washburn,  Secretary;  Mr.  Laurence  H. 
Green,  Assistant  Secretary;  Mr.  W.  H.  Beck,  Assistant  Secretary; 
Mr.  T.  L.  Daniels,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy,  Assistant  Secretary ; 
Mr.  Jefferson  Patterson,  Third  Secretary  of  Embassy.  Assistant  S< 
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retary;  Mr.  Stanley  Hawks,  Assistant  Secretarj*;  M.  J.  O.  Deiiln-. 
Third  Secretarj^  of  Embassy,  Assistant  Secretary;  Mr.  John  M. 
Voiys,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Ceremonial^  Protocol^  Etc. — ^Honorable  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  Thirvl 
Assistant  Seci-etary  of  State;  Mr.  Warren  D.  Kobbins,  Counselor  of 
Embassy;  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Cooke,  Department  of  State;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Southgate,  Second  Secretary  of  Embassy;  Mr.  Hugrh  Millard. 
Third  Secretary  of  Embassy. 

Technical  staff. — Limitation  of  Armament.  For  the  Department 
of  State :  Honorable  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Under  Secretary  of  State ; 
Mr.  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Special  Counsel  to  the  Department  of  State. 
For  the  War  Department :  Major  General  Greorge  O.  Squier,  Radio 
and  Electrical  Commimications  generally;  Major  Greneral  C.  C. 
Williams,  Chief  of  Ordnance ;  Major  General  M.  M.  Patrick,  Chief 
of  Air  Service;  Brigadier  General  William  Mitchell,  Aviation; 
Brigadier  General  Amos  A.  Fries,  Chemical  Warfare;  Colonel 
John  A.  McA.  Palmer,  Organization  and  General  Military  Sub- 
jects; Colonel  B.  H.  Wells,  Organization  and  General  Mili- 
tary Subjects;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart  Heintzelman,  Military' 
Intelligence  and  Organization  of  Foreign  Armies;  Dr.  Louis  Cohen. 
Civilian  Radio  Engineer,  Signal  Corps.  For  the  Navy  Department : 
Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Coontz,  Technical  Expert-General ;  Rear  Admi- 
ral William  A.  Moffett,  Aeronautics;  Rear  Admiral  William  V. 
Pratt,  Technical  Expert-General ;  Captain  Frank  H.  Schofield,  Tech- 
nical Expert-General;  Captain  Luke  McNamee,  Technical  Expert- 
General;  Captain  Samuel  W.  Bryant,  Communications;  Commander 

C.  Hooper,  Radio;  Mr.  L.  W.  Austin,  Radio,  Chemical  Warfare: 
Professor  Tdgar  F.  Smith,  University  of  Pennsjlvania. 

Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions. — Mr.  John  Van  A.  MacMurray, 
Chief,  Division  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  Mr. 

D.  C.  Poole,  Chief,  Division  of  Russian  Affairs;  Professor  E.  T. 
Williams,  formerly  Chief  of  Far  Eastern  Division,  Department  of 
State;  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  Counselor  of  Embassy;  Mr.  F.  P.  Lockhart, 
Department  of  State ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  Department  of  Commerce ; 
Mr.  N.  T.  Johnson,  Department  of  State;  Mr.  E.  L.  Neville,  De- 
partment of  State;  Professor  G.  H.  Blakeslee,  Clark  University: 
Mr.  Stanley  K.  Hombeck,  Department  of  State ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Jameson, 
Department  of  State ;  Mr.  Robert  F.  Leonard,  Department  of  State ; 
Mr.  F.  L.  Mayer,  Department  of  State;  Mr.  J.  O.  Denby,  Depart- 
ment of  State:  Mr.  J.  L.  Donaldson,  Department  of  State. 

Legid  questtana. — ^Mr.  F.  K.  Nielsen,  Solicitor  of  the  Department 

of  State;  Mr.  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  formerly  Counselor,  Depart- 
ment of  State ;  Professor  George  G.  Wilson ;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott. 
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Kcotwnue  questions  and  merchant  marine. — Dr.  W..S.  Culbertson, 
Commissioner,  United  States  Tariff  Commission;  Daniel  H.  Cox, 
United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Communications. — Mr.  Leland  Harrison,  Counselor  of  Embassy; 
Mr.  8.  W.  Stratton,  Department  of  Commerce ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Dellinger, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Eogers,  Department  of 
State;  and  Armj'  and  Navy  officers. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
Reverend  William  S.  Abemethy,  D.  D.,  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Charch  of  Washington. 

The  President  then  delivered  an  address,  expressing  in  these 
memorable  words  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States: 


'^Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  the  United  States  welcomes 
you  with  unselfish  hands.  We  harbor  no  fears;  we  have  no 
sordid  ends  to  serve;  we  suspect  no  enemy;  we  contemplate  or 
apprehend  no  conquest.  Content  with  what  we  have,  we  seek 
nothing  which  is  another^s.  We  only  wish  to  do  with  you  that 
finer,  nobler  thinf^  which  no  nation  can  do  alone. 

^  We  wish  to  sit  with  you  at  the  table  of  international  under- 
standing and  good  will.  In  good  conscience  we  are  eager  to 
meet  you  frankly,  and  invite  and  offer  cooperation.  The  world 
demands  a  sober  contemplation  of  the  existing  order  and  the 
realization  that  there  can  be  no  cure  without  sacrifice,  not  by 
one  of  us,  but  by  all  of  us. 

^  I  do  hot  mean  surrendered  ri^ts,  or  narrowed  freedom,  or 
denied  aspirations,  or  ignored  national  necessities.  Our  Republic 
would  no  more  ask  for  these  than  it  would  give.  No  pride  need 
be  humble<K  no  nationality  submerged,  but  I  would  have  a  merg- 
ence of  minds  committing  all  of  us  to  less  preparation  for  wur 
and  more  enjoyment  of  fortunate  peace. 

'*  The  higher  hopes  come  of  the  spirit  of  our  coming  to^tlier. 
It  is  but  just  to  recognize  varying  needs  and  peculiar  positions. 
Nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  disrcptrd  of  national  appre- 
hensions. Rather,  we  should  act  together  to  remove  the  causes 
of  apprehensions.  This  is  not  to  be  done  in  intrigue.  Greater 
assurance  is  found  in  the  exchanges  of  simple  honesty  and  dir^t- 
ness,  among  men  resolved  to  accomplish  as  becomes  leaders 
among  nations,  when  civilization  itself  has  come  to  its  crucial 
test 

^*  It  is  not  to  be  challenged  that  government  fails  when  the  ex- 
cess of  its  cost  robs  the  people  of  the  way  to  happiness  and  the 
opportunity  to  achieve.    If  the  finer  sentiments  were  not  urging* 
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the  cold,  hard  facts  of  excessive  cost  and  the  eloquence  of  eco- 
nomics woulid  urge  us  to  reduce  our  armaments.  If  the  concept 
of  a  better  order  does  not  appeal,  then  let  us  ponder  the  burden 
and  the  blight  of  continued  competition. 

^^It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  world  has  swung  along 
throughout  the  ages  without  heeding  this  call  from  the  kindlier 
hearts  of  men.  But  the  same  world  never  before  was  so  tragi- 
cally brought  to  realization  of  the  utter  futility  of  passion's 
sway  when  reason  and  conscience  and  fellowship  point  a  nobler 
wav. 

"I  can  speak  officially  only  for  our  United  States.  Our  hun- 
dred millions  frankly  want  less  of  armament  and  none  of  war. 
Wholly  free  from  guile,  sure  in  our  own  minds  that  we  harbor 
no  unworthv  designs,  we  accredit  the  world  with  the  same  good 
intent.  So  I  welcome  you,  not  alone  in  good  will  and  high  pur- 
posejJ>ut  with  high  faith. 

''  We  are  met  K>r  a  service  to  mankind.  In  all  simplicity,  in 
all  honesty  and  all  honor,  there  may  be  written  here  the  avowals 
of  a  worla  conscience  refined  by.  the  consuming  firea  of  war,  and 
made  more  sensitive  by  the  anxious  aftermath.  I  hope  for  that 
understanding  which  will  emphasize  the  guaranties  of  peace, 
and  for  commitments  to  less  burdens  and  a  better  order  which 
will  tranquilize  the  world.  In  such  an  accomplishment  there 
will  be  added  glory  to  your  flags  and  ours,  and  the  rejoicing  of 
mankind  will  maKe'the  transcending  music  of  all  succeeding 
time." 

OrganisBation  and  Procedure. 

Following  the  address  of  the  President,  the  Conference,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  elected  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
as  Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  of  each  committee  of  which  he 
should  be  a  member. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was 
elected  Secretary-General. 

A  committee  on  Program  and  Procedure  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  heads  of  the  Delegations  or  such  representative  as  each  Power 
might  select  for  the  purpose. 

As  the  Conference  was  to  concern  itself  with  two  groups  of  ques- 
tions which,  though  related,  required  separate  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion, that  is,  (1)  the  question  of  limitation  of  armament,  and  (S) 
Pacific;  and  Far  Eastern  questions,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a 
course  of  procedure  which  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  both  fields.  In  the  public  discussions  which  preceded  the 
Conference  there  were  apparently  two  competing  views:  (1)  that 
the  consideration  of  armament  should  await  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Far  Eastern  questions,  and  another,  that  the  latter 
discussion  should  be  postponed  until  an  agreement  for  limitation  of 
nrmament  had  been  reached.    It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  adopt 
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eilher  of  these  estreine  views.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Conference 
should  proceed  at  once  to  consider  the  question  of  the  limitation  of 
armament,  but  this  was  not  deemed  to  require  the  postponement  of 
the  examination  of  Far  Eastern  questions.  In  order  to  serve  both 
purposes,  two  committees  were  set  up  (1)  consisting  of  the  pleni- 
potentiary dele|j:ates  of  the  Five  Powers,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  to  deal 
with  questions  of  armament,  and  (2)  consisting  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Nine  Powers,  that  is,  the  I^nite<l  States  of  America,  Belgium, 
British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  and 
Portugal,  to  deal  with  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions. 

The  work  of  the  two  committees  proceeded  along  parallel  lines 
without  interference  with  each  other  and  the  conclusions  reached  in 
each  were  rei>orted,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Conference  in  plenary 
session  for  its  adoption.  Each  c*ommittee  provided  itself  with  the 
ne<*essary  sub-coniniittecs  dealing  with  te<*hnical  questions  and  with 
drafting,  so  that  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  all  questions  before 
the  Conference  were  thoroughly  considered. 

The  Conference  held  seven  plenaiy  or  public  sessions,  at  the  last 
of  which,  on  February  6,  1922.  the  treaties  approved  by  the  Confer- 
ence were  signed. 

While  the  sessions  of  the  committees  were  not  public,  a  complete 
record  was  kept  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  (^ommittees  on  Armament  and  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
Questions,  i'esi>ectively,  a  communique  was  made  to  the  Press,  which, 
genoralh*,  stated  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  committee  and,  in 
}ill  cnses,  set  forth  whatever  matters  of  importance  had  rer»eive<J 
attention. 

Thus,  full  publicity  wns  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence. The  minutes  of  the  plenary'  sessions  and  of  the  ccmimittees  of 
the  Conference  nre  submitted  herewith. 

The  Agenda. 

In  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  C^onference  the  Department  of 
State  prepared  a  tentative  statement  of  agenda  which  was  submitted 
to  the  invited  Powers.    It  was  as  follows : 


UniUtioii  of  Arauuacttt. 

One.  Limitation  of  Naval  Armament,  under  which  shall  he 
<liscus8ed 

Basis  of  limitation. 
Extent, 
(c)  Fulfillment. 
Two.  Rules  for  control  of  new  agencies  of  warfare. 
Three.  Limitati<»n  of  I^nd  Armament. 


(a> 
(b) 


'[)!) 


Prrncspks  a»  be  applied. 


SiibmK:  i;&)  Territorud  integrily. 

b  1   AiinmistrmiiTe  int^rity. 

i..->  Open  door— Equality  of  commercial  and 


<^ipoitiiiiity. 

idi  riiMHfiiiinn,   inoaopoiies,   or   preferential 


,et  D^vekpanent  of  nulways,  indudinj^  plan:> 

idadns^  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
X  f  ^  Ptefofeffibal  railroad  rates. 
( ft  Slalns  of  existinfi^  commitments. 


,  uK^ftgs  amsiMtt^  earuBT  settled). 
E!Mi.-trk-ai  CoaHtanicatioos  in  the  Pacific. 
Wa  V  tail  staMMic  wasj  not  formally  adopted  by  the  Con- 
^ftM*.*^  ei*  pnK-wdios^  of  the  Conference  followed  closely   the 


Dee  fifc>wuiijt  tw^toes  were  approred  by  the  Conference  and 
.-•feiKt  At  lie  ciM^intf  s«sii«  on  February  6,  1922 :  ^  .  .  . 

'  *  V  twatv  between  the  United  States  of  America,  the  British 
Kaafiiire.  Fiance.  Italy,  and  Japan,  limiting  naval  aima-  ^ 

o^    V  IwsiT  bHween  the  same  Pdwers,  in  relation  to  tiie  nae 
^"        ^  jdhMiariwrrT  and  bokioiib  gases  in  warfare. 
.5>    V  lr»lT  between  aU  Xine  Powers  relating  to  principles 
^  ami  ihUk  ies  lo  W  followeil  in  matters  concerning  China. 

4\  A  iwaty  between  the  Nine  Powers  relating  to  Chinese  cus- 

Iv^tt^  larilt^ 
TV  fcUK^wiwp  t««»K6  w«n»  notiBeii  to  the  Conference : 

.  n    V  liy«lv  Mwwn  tlH«  Tniteil  States  of  America,  the  British 
'  bW(«   France,  and  Japan,  signed  December  13,  1921, 
i«l«W  **>  *^"  '"^"^"^  possessions  and   insular   do- 
minions in  the  P«cific  Ocean.  ,        *^  ♦k 

ra\   K  t(«atT  between  the  same  Powers,  supplementary  to  the 

^      *  abore;  si|tned  February  6, 1922.  .      ^  ^  . 

l^\  A  tt«aty  between  China  and  Japan,  signed  Febroary  4, 
1922  providing  for  the  restoration  to  China  of  rights 
and'intewsts  in  the  Province  of  Shantung. 
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In  addition,  while  the  Conference  was  in  session,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  reached  an  agree- 
ment in  relation  to  the  Island  of  Yap  and  the  mandated  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  the  Equator,  which  is  to  be  embodied  in 
a  formal  Convention. 

In  other  matters,  not  re(]uiring  treaty  form,  the  conclusions  and 
nftreements  of  the  Conference  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  Resolu- 
tions, which  are  described  below. 

For  convenience,  these  Treaties  and  Keaolutions  are  set  foi*th  in 
an  Appendix. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  and  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ments to  which  reference  has  been  made  may  be  appropriately  con- 
sidered in  the  two  main  divisions  already  noted. 


FIRST. 

LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENT. 

It  was  recognized  at  the  outset  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  provide  at  this  Conference  for  the  limitation  of  land 
forces. 

So  far  as  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  there  was  no 
question  presented.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  have  the  regular  military  establishment  upon  the  smallest 
possible  basis.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  there  were  in  the  field 
and  in  training  in  the  American  Army  upwards  of  4,000,000  men. 
At  once,  upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  demobilization  began 
and  it  was  practically  completed  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
and  to-day  our  regular  establishment  numbers  less  than  160,000  men. 
The  British  Empire  has  also  reduced  its  land  forces  to  a  minimum. 
The  situation  on  the  Continent  was  vividly  depicted  in  an  eloquent 
address  by  M.  Briand,  speaking  for  the  Government  of  France  in 
which  he  stated  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

"  The  thought  of  reducing  the  armaments,  which  was  the  noble 
purpose  of  this  Conference,  is  not  one  from  which  we  would 
feel  disinterested  from  the  point  of  view  of  land  armaments. 
We  have  shown  that  alreadv.  Immediately  after  the  armistice 
demobilization  began,  and  demobilization  began  as  rapidly  and 
as  completely  as  possible.  According  to  the  military  laws  of 
France  there  are  to  be  three  classes  of  men ;  that  is,  three  genera- 
tions of  young  men  under  the  flag.  That  law  \s  still  extant; 
that  law  is  still  valid.  It  has  not  been  abrogated  yet,  and  the 
Government  has  taken  the  responsibility  to  reduce  to  two  years 
the  time  spent  under  the  flag,  and  instead  of  three  classes — 
three  generations  of  young  men — we  have  only  two  that  are 
doing  military  service.  It  is  therefore  an  immediate  reduction 
by  one-third  that  has  alreadv  taken  place  in  the  effectives — and 
I  am  speaking  of  the  normal  effectives  of  the  metropolis,  leaving 
aside  troops  needed  for  colonial  occupation  or  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  treaty  in  Bhineland  or  countries  under  plebiscite. 
We  did  not  think  that  endeavor  was  sufficient,  and  in  the  future 
we  have  plans  in  order  to  further  restrict  the  extent  of  our  army. 
In  a  few  days  it  is  certain  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government 
will  be  passed  in  the  Chamber,  and  in  order  to  further  reduce 
the  military  service  by  half.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  only 
one  class  and  a  half  actually  serving.    The  metropolitan  French 
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army  would  be  therefore  reduced  by  half^  but  if  anyl)ody  asks 
us  to  go  further,  to  consent  to  other  reductions,  I  should  have  to 
answer  clearly  and  definitely  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  ils 
to  do  it  without  exposing  ourselves  to  a  most  serious  danger. 

**  You  might  possibly  come  and  tell  us  ^  This  dan^r  that  you 
are  exposed  to,  we  see  it^  we  realize  it,  and  we  are  gomg  to  share 
it  with  you.  We  are  going  to  offer  you  all  means — put  all  means 
at  your  disposal  in  order  to  secure  your  safety.'  Immediately, 
if  we  heard  those  words,  of  course  we  would  strike  upon  another 
plan.  We  should  be  only  too  pleased  to  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  purpose,  ^ut  we  understand  the  difficulties  and 
the  necessities  of  the  statesmen  of  other  countries.  We  under- 
stand the  position  of  other  peoples  who  have  also  to  face  diffi- 
cult and  troublous  situations.  We  are  not  selfish  enough  to 
ask  other  people  to  give  a  part  of  their  sovereign  national  inde- 
pendence m  order  to  turn  it  to  our  benefit  and  come  to  our  help. 
We  do  not  expect  it;  but  here  I  am  appealing  to  your  con- 
sciences, if  France  is  to  remain  alone,  facing  the  situation  such 
as  I  have  described,  and  without  any  exag^ration — ^you  must 
not  deny  her  what  she  wants  in  order  to  insure  her  security. 
You  must  let  her  do  what  she  has  to  do,  if  need  arise  and  if  the 
time  comes." 

'*If  by  direction  given  to  the  labors  of  the  Conference,  it 
were  possible  somewhere  over  there  in  Europe — if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  say  that  the  outcome  of  this  Conference  is  indirect 
blam^  and  opprobrium  cast  upon  France — if  it  was  possible  to 
point  out  France  as  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  is  still 
im|)orialistic,  as  the  only  country  tfiat  opposes  final  disarma- 
ment, then,  gentlemen,  indee<I  this  Conference  would  have 
dealt  us  a  severe  blow;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  nothing  is 
further  from  your  minds  and  from  your  intentions.  If  after 
listening  to  this  argument,  after  weighing  the  reasons  which 
you  have  just  heard,  you  consider  it  then  as  valid,  tlien,  gentle- 
men, you  will  still  be  with  us  and  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  France  can  not  possibly  do  anything  but  what  she 
has  actuallv  done." 

Senator  Schanzer  described  the  Italian  situation  as  follows: 

''It  is  far  from  my  mind  to  discuss  what  Fram^e  considers 
indispensable  for  her  national  safety.  That  safety  is  as  dear  to 
us  as  it  may  be  to  them,  and  we  are  still  morally  by  the  side  of 
our  allies  or  yesterday  and  our  friends  of  to-day.' 

^^  I  wanted  to  say  this.  Only  may  I  lie  allowed  to  express  the 
wish  and  the  hope  that  the  general  limitation  of  land  armament 
mav  become  a  reality  within  the  shortest  i)06sible  spa(*e  of  time. 
Italy  lias  fouirht  the  war  for  the  highest  aims  whicli  a  country 
can  seek,  but  Italy  is  in  her  soul  a  peace  loving  nation.  I  shall  not 
re|)eat  what  I  had  the  honor  to  state  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  but  I  shouhl  like  to  emphasize  again  that  Italy  is  one 
of  the  surest  factors  of  the  worliPs  peace,  that  she  has  no  reason 
whatsoever  of  conflict  with  any  other  countrV;  that  she  is  follow- 
ing and  putting  constantly  into  action  a  policy  inspired  by  the 
principle  of  maintaining  peace  among  all  nations. 
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^^  Italy  has  succeeded  in  coming  to  a  direct  understanding 
with  the  Serb,  Croat,  and  Slovene  people  and  in  order  to  attain 
such  an  end  had  made  considerable  sacrifices  for  the  interest  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Italy  has  pursued  toward  the  succesaor 
countries  to  her  former  enemies  a  policy  not  only  of  pacifica- 
tion, but  of  assistance.  And  when  a  conflict  arose  oetween 
Austria  and  Hungary,  a  conflict  which  might  have  dragged  into 
war  the  Danubian  peoples^  has  offered  to  the  two  countries  in 
conflict  her  friendl]^  help  m  order  to  settle  the  dispute.  Italy 
has  succeeded  and  in  so  doing  has  actively  contributed  to  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

^^  Moreover,  Italy  has  acted  similarly  within  her  own  frontiers 
and  has  reduced  her  armed  forces  in  the  largest  possible  measure. 
She  has  considerably  curtailed  her  navy  expenditures  in  com- 
parison to  the  pre-war  time.  The  total  amount  of  her  armed 
forces  does  not  exceed  200,000  men  and  a  further  reduction  to 
175,000  men  is  already  planned,  and  35,000  colored  troops. 

^^Our  ordinary  war  budget  for  the  present  financial  year 
amounts  to  $52,000,000,  including  $11,000,000  expenses  for  police 
forces;  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  war  budget,  represent- 
ing expenses  dependent  for  the  liquidation  of  the  war,  ex- 
penses therefore  of  a  purely  transitory  character,  amounts  to 
$62,000,000. 

^^  However,  although  we  have  all  reduced  our  armaments 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  we  consider  it  necessary,  for  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  limitation  of  armaments 
in  Europe,  to  take  into  consideration  the  armaments  of  the 
countries  either  created  or  transformed  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  must  he  considered  as  a 
whole.  It  is  a  serious  and  urgent  problem,  for  which  a  solu- 
tion at  no  far  distant  day  is  necessary.^' 

Baron  Kato  spoke  as  follows : 

^'  I  would  like  to  say  this  momin^r  just  a  few  words  on  land 
armament  limitation.  Japan  is  quite  ready  to  announce  her 
hearty  approval  of  the  principle  which  aims  to  relieve  a  people 
of  heavy  ourdens  by  limiting  land  armaments  to  those  which 
are  necessary  for  national  security  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  within  the  territory. 

^^Tlie  size  of  the  land  armaments  of  each  state  should  I>e 
determined  by  its  peculiar  geographical  situation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  these  basic  factors  are  so  divergent  and  com- 
plicated that  an  effort  to  draw  final  comparisons  is  hardly  pos- 
sible. If  I  may  venture  to  say  it,  it  is  not* an  easy  task  to  lay 
down  a  general  scheme  for  the  limitation  of  land  armaments, 
as  in  the  case  of  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  Nevertheless, 
Japan  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  maintaining  land  arma- 
ments which  are  in  excess  of  those  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  purely  defensive  purposes,  necessitated  by  the  Far 
Eastern  situation. " 

Further  (consideration  made  it  quite  clear  that  no  agreement  for 
tlu'  limitation  of  land  forces  could  be  had  at  this  time. 
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Limitation  of  Naval  Armament. 

A  different  condition  existed  in  relation  to  naval  armament.  It 
was  believed  by  the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  that  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  a  sweeping  reduction  and  for  an  effective  limi- 
tation for  the  future  was  entirely*  feasible.  It  was  pointed  out,  after 
considering  the  failure  of  earlier  endeavors  for  limitation  of  arma- 
ments that  the  Powers  could  no  longer  content  themselves  with 
investigations,  with  statistics,  w*ith  reports,  with  the  circumlocution 
of  inquiry;  that  the  time  had  come,  and  the  Conference  had  been 
called,  not  for  general  resolutions  or  mutual  adyice,  but  for  action. 

The  following  general  considerations  were  deemed  to  l)e  pertinent. 

''  The  first  is  that  the  core  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
competition  in  naval  programs,  and  that,  in  order  ai>propriately 
to  limit  naval  armament,  competition  in  its  production  must  be 
abandoned.  Competition  will  not  l)e  remedied  by  resolves  with 
respect  to  the  metho<l  of  its  continuance.  One  pro^m  in- 
evitablv  leacls  to  another,  and  if  c€>mpetition  continues  its  regu- 
lation Ts  impracticable.  There  is  only  one  adequate  way  out  and 
that  is  to  end  it  now. 

**It  is  appai*ent  that  this  can  not  be  accomplished  without 
serious  sacrifices.  Knormous  siuns  have  been  expended  upon 
shins  under  construction  and  building  programs  wnich  ate  now 
uncler  way  can  not  \je  given  up  without  heavy  loss.  Yet  if  the 
present  construction  of  capital  ships  goes  forward  other  ships, 
will  inevitably  he  built  to  rival  them,  and  this  will  lead  to  still 
othei*s.  Thus  the  race  will  continue  so  lonj;  as  abilitv  to  con- 
tinue lasts.  The  effort  to  escai)e  sacrifices  is  futile.  AVe  must 
face  them  or  yield  our  purpose. 

^'  It  is  also  clear  that  no  one  of  the  naval  Powers  should  be  ex- 
|>ected  to  make  these  sacrifices  alone.  The  only  hope  of  limita- 
tion of  naval  armament  is  by  agreement  among  the  nations  con- 
cerned, and  this  agreement  should  be  entirelv  fair  and  reason- 
able in  the  extent  f>f  the  sacrifices  required  ot  each  of  the  Pow- 
ers. In  considering  the  basis  of  such  an  agreement,  and  the  (com- 
mensurate sacrifices  to  be  required,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard 
to  the  existing  naval  strength  of  the  great  navaf  Powers,  includ- 
ing the  extent  of  construction  already  effected  in  the  case  of  ships 
in  process.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  one  nation  is  as  free 
to  compete  as  another,  and  each  may  find  grounds  for  its  action. 
What  one  may  do  another  may  demand  the  oiiportunity  to  rival, 
and  we  i^emain  in  the  thrall  of  competitive  effort. ** 

But  it  was  necessary  to  go  ))eyoiuI  general  observations.  It  was 
apparent  that,  in  this  field  of  opportunity,  it  was  essential  that  the 
American  Government,  as  the  convener  of  the  Conference,  should 
)>e  prepared  with  a  definite  and  practicable  plan.  After  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  detailed  examination  of  the  problem,  with 
the  aid  of  the  experts  of  the  American  Navy,  a  plan  was  preparetl 
and,  under  instructions  of  the  President,  was  presented  to  the  (\>n- 
ference  by  the  American  IVlegation. 
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The  American  Plan. 

It  was  clear  at  the  outset,  and  the  negotiations  during  the  Con- 
ference put  it  beyond  ddubt,  that  no  agreement  for  the  limita* 
tion  of  naval  armament  could  be  effected  which  did  not  embrace 
the  navies  of  France  and  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  neither  of  these  nations,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
conditions  due  to  the  World  War,  affecting  their  existing  naval 
strength,  could  be  expected  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  necessarily 
would  lie  at  the  basis  of  an  agreement  for  limitation.  These  sacri- 
fices could,  however,  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  United  States, 
the  British  Empire,  and  Japan,  and  these  were  the  Powers  then 
actually  engaged  in  the  competitive  building  of  warships.  The 
American  plan,  therefore,  temporarily  postponed  the  consideration 
of  the  navies  of  France  and  Italy  and  definitely  proposed  a  program 
of  limitation  for  the  United  States,  British  Empire,  and  Japan. 
The  proposal  was  one  of  renunciation  of  building  programs,  of 
scrapping  of  existing  ships,  and  of  establishing  an  agreed  ratio  of 
naval  strength.  It  was  a  proposal  of  sacrifices,  and  the  American 
Government,  in  making  the  proposal,  at  once  stated  the  sacrifices 
which  it  was  ready  to  make  and  upon  the  basis  of  which  alone  it 
asked  commensurate  sacrifices  from  others. 

,  The  American  plan  rested  upon  the  application  of  these  four  gen- 
eral principles: 

"  (1)  That  all  capital-shipbuilding  progi*ams,  either  actual 
or  projected,  should  be  abandoned ; 

"(2)  That  further  reduction  should  be  made  through  the 
scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships ; 

"(3)  Inat  in  general  regard  should  be  had  to  the  existing 
naval  strength  oi  the  Powers  concerned; 

"(4)  That  the  capital  ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as  the 
measurement  of  strength  for  navies  and  a  proportionate  allow- 
ance of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed." 

More  specifically,  the  plan  in  relation  to  capital  ships  was  a£  fol- 
lows: 

"capital  ships. 

"  United  States: 

"The  United  States  is  now  completing  its  program  of  1916 
calling  for  10  new  battleships  and  6  battle  cruisers.  One  battle- 
ship has  been  completed.  The  others  are  in  various  stages  of 
construction ;  in  some  cases  from  60  to  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
construction  has  been  done.  On  these  15  capital  snips  now  being 
built  over  $330,000,000  have  been  spent.  Still,  the  United 
States  is  willing  in  the  interest  of  an  immediate  limitation  of 
naval  armament  to  scrap  all  these  ships. 

"The  United   States  proposes,  if  this  plan   is  accepted — 
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^^{l)  To  scrup  all  capital  ships  now  under  construction.  This 
incluaes  6  battle  cruisers  and  7  battleships  on  the  ways  and  in 
course  of  building,  and  2  battleships  launched. 

'^The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  thus  to  be  scrapped 
is  16.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  new  capital  ships  when  com- 
pleted would  be  618,000  tons. 


«<(2)  To  scrap  all  of  the  older  battleships  up  to,  but  not 
inchiaing,  the  Ddairare  and  North  Dakota.  The  number  of  these 
old  battleships  to  he  scrapi)ed  is  15.  Their  total  tonnage  is 
227,740  tons. 

^^Thus  the  number  of  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  by  the 
United  States,  if  this  plan  is  accepted,  is  30,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  (including  that  of  ships  in  construction,  if  completed) 
of  845,740  tons. 

"  Gi'eat  Britain : 

'*The  plan  contemplates  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan  shall 
tuke  action  which  is  fairly  commensurate  with  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  Great  Britain-^ 

'^(1)  Siiall  stop  further  construction  of  the  four  new  Hoods ^ 
the  new  capital  ships  not  laid  down  but  upon  which  money 
has  been  spent.  These  4  ships,  if  completed,  would  have  tonnage 
displacement  of  172,000  tons! 

^(2)  Shall,  in  addition,  scrap  her  predreadnaughts,  second- 
line  battleships,  and  first-line  battlesnips  up  to,  but  not  in- 
i-Iuding,  the  King  George  V  class. 

^^  These,  with  certain' predreadnaughts  which  it  is  understood 
have  already  been  scrapped,  would  amount  to  19  capital  ships 
and  a  tonnage  reduction  of  411,375  tons. 

^The  total  tonnage  of  ships  thus  to  l)e  scrapped  by  Great 
Britain  (including  the  tonnage  of  the  4  Iloods^  if  completed) 
would  be  583,375  tons. 

^  Japan: 

^^  It  is  proposed  that  Japan — 

'^(1)  Snail  abandon  her  program  of  ships  not  yet  laid  down, 
viz,  the  Kiij  Owari^  No.  7,  and  No.  8  battleships,  and  Nob.  5,  ff, 
7,  and  8^  battle  cruisers. 

^^  It  should  be  observed  that  this  does  not  involve  the  stopping 
of  construction,  as  the  construction  of  none  of  these  ships  has 
been  begiin. 

^^(2)  Shall  scrap  3  capital  ships  (the  Mutsu  launched,  the 
To$a  and  Kago  in  course  of  building)  and  4  battle  cruisers 
{the  Amagi  and  Aka^i  in  course  of  building,  and  the  Atoya 
and  Takao  not  yet  laid  down,  but  for  which  certain  material 
has  been  assembled). 

^  The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  to  be  scrapped  under 
this  paragraph  is  seven.  The  total  tonnage  of  these  new  capital 
ships  when  completed  would  be  2884^^  ioio&. 

^(8)  Shall  scrap  all  predreadnaughts  and  battleships  of  the 
secona  line.  This  would  include  the  scrapping  of  all  diips  np 
to  bat  not  including  the  Settsu;  that  is,  the  scrapping  of  10 
older  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  159,828  tons. 
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The  American  Plan. 

It  was  clear  at  the  outset,  and  the  negotiations  during  the  Con- 
ference put  it  beyond  d<nibt,  that  no  agreement  for  the  limita- 
tion of  naval  armament  could  be  effected  which  did  not  embrace 
the  navies  of  France  and  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  neither  of  these  nations,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
conditions  due  to  the  World  War,  affecting  their  existing  naval 
strength,  could  be  expected  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  necessarily 
would  lie  at  the  basis  of  an  agreement  for  limitation.  These  sacri- 
fices could,  however,  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  United  States, 
the  British  Empire,  and  Japan,  and  these  were  the  Powers  then 
actually  engaged  in  the  competitive  building  of  warships.  The 
American  plan,  therefore,  temporarily  postponed  the  consideration 
of  the  navies  of  France  and  Italy  and  definitely  proposed  a  program 
of  limitation  for  the  United  States,  British  Empire,  and  Japan. 
The  proposal  was  one  of  renunciation  of  building  programs,  of 
scrapping  of  existing  ships,  and  of  establishing  an  agreed  ratio  of 
naval  strength.  It  was  a  proposal  of  sacrifices,  and  the  American 
Government,  in  making  the  proposal,  at  once  stated  the  sacrifices 
which  it  was  ready  to  make  and  upon  the  basis  of  which  alone  it 
asked  commensurate  sacrifices  from  others. 

.  The  American  plan  rested  upon  the  application  of  these  four  gen- 
eral principles: 

"  (1)  That  all  capital-shipbuilding  progi*ams,  either  actual 
or  projected,  should  be  abandoned ; 

"(2)  That  further  reduction  should  be  made  through  the 
scrapping  of  certain  of  the  older  ships ; 

"(3)  That  in  general  regard  should  be  had  to  the  existing 
naval  strength  ot  the  Powers  concerned ; 

"  (4)  ..That  the  capital  ship  tonnage  should  be  used  as  the 
measurement  of  strength  for  navies  and  a  proportionate  allow- 
ance of.  auxiliary  combatant  craft  prescribed." 

More  specifically,  the  plan  in  relation  to  capital  ships  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"capital  ships. 

"  United  Stains: 

"The  United  States  is  now  completing  its  program  of  1916 
calling  for  10  new  battleship  and  6  battle  cruisers.  One  battle- 
ship has  been  completed.  The  others  are  in  various  stages  of 
construction;  in  some  cases  from  60  to  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
construction  has  been  done.  On  these  15  capital  snips  now  being 
built  over  $330,000,000  have  been  spent  Still,  the  United 
States  is  willing  in  the  interest  of  an  immediate  limitation  of 
naval  armament  to  scrap  all  these  ships. 

"The  United   States  proposes,  if  this  plan   is  accepted — 
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^'(1)  To  scnu)  ftll  capital  sliiiis  now  under  construction.  This 
incluaes  6  battle  crui8ei*8  and  7  battleships  on  the  ways  and  in 
course  of  building,  and  2  battleships  launched. 

^The  total  number  of  new  capital  ships  thus  to  be  scrapped 
is  15.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  new  capital  ships  when  com- 
plete<i  would  be  618,000  tons. 

^<(2)  To  scrap  all  of  the  older  battleships  up  to,  but  not 
incluaing,  the  Dvlatrarc  and  Xorth  Dakota.  The  number  of  these 
old  battleships  to  W  scrap]>ed  is  15.  Their  total  tonnage  is 
±27,740  tons. 

'^Thus  the  number  of  capital  ships  to  l)e  scrapped  by  the 
United  States,  if  this  plan  is  accepted,  is  BO,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  (including  that  of  ships  in  con.stru(*tion,  if  completed) 
of  845,740  tons. 

**  (Mveat  It  ri fain : 

*'The  plan  contemplates  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan  shall 
take  action  which  is  fairly  commensurate  with  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

'*  It  is  proposed  that  Great  Britain-;- 

"(1)  Siiall  stop  further  construction  of  the  four  new  Hoods^ 
the  new  capital  ships  not  laid  down  but  upon  which  money 
has  been  s|)ent.  These  4  ships,  if  completed,  would  have  tonnage 
displacement  of  172,0(X)  tons] 

^(2)  Shall,  in  addition,  scrap  her  predreadnaughts,  second- 
line  battleships,  and  first-line  battlesnips  up  to,  but  not  in- 
i*luding,  the  King  George  V  class. 

^^Tliese,  with  certain  predreadnaughts  which  it  is  understood 
have  already  been  srrapiied,  would  amount  to  19  capital  ships 
and  a  tonnage  re<luction  of  411,375  tons. 

^The  total  tonnage  of  ships  thus  to  tie  scrapped  by  Great 
Britain  (including  the  tonnage  of  the  4  floodM^  if  completed) 
would  be  583,375  tons. 

^  Japan: 

*^  It  is  proposed  that  Japan— 

^(1)  Shall  abandon  her  program  of  ships  not  yet  laid  down, 
viz,  the  A'w,  Owari,  Xo.  7,  and  Xo,  8  battleships,  and  Xo$.  5,  6y 
7,  and  J,  battle  cniiBers. 

^  It  should  be  observed  that  this  does  not  involve  the  slopping 
of  construction,  as  the  construction  of  none  of  these  ships  has 
been  begun. 

^(2)  Shall  scrap  3  capital  ships  (the  Mutsu  launched,  the 
Tosa  and  Kago  in  course  of  buuding)  and  4  battle  cruisers 
(the  Amagi  and  Aka^i  in  course  of  building,  and  the  Atoya 
and  Takao  not  yet  laid  down,  but  for  which  certain  material 
has  been  assembled). 

^  The  total  number  of  new  capital  diips  to  be  scrapped  under 
this  paragraph  is  seven.  The  total  tonnage  of  these  new  capital 
ships  when  completed  would  be  289400  tons. 

^(8^  Shall  scrap  all  predreadnaughts  and  battleships  of  the 
secono  line.  This  would  include  the  scrapping  of  all  ships  up 
to  but  not  including  the  Settm$:  that  is,  the  scrapping  of  10 
older  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  159,828  tons. 
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''  The  total  reduction  of  tonnage  on  vessels  existing,  laid 
down,  or  for  which  material  has  been  assembled  (taking  the  ton- 
nage of  the  new  ships  when  completed),  would  be  448,928  tons. 

"Thus,  under  this  plan  there  would  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed, of  the  navies  of  the  three  Powers,  66  capital  fighting* 


capital  ships,  within  three  months  after  the  making  of  the 
agreement,  shall  consist  of  certain  ships  designated  in  the  pro- 
posal and  numbering  for  the  United  States  18,  for  Great  Brit- 
ain 22,  for  Japan  10. 

"The  tonnage  of  these  ships  would  be  as  follows:  Of  the 
United  States,  500,650;  of  Great  Britain,  604,450;  of  Japan, 
299,700.  In  reaching  this  result,  the  age  factor  in  the  case  of 
the  respective  navies  has  received  appropriate  consideration. 

"  Seplacement : 

"With  respect  to  replacement,  the  ITnited  States  proposes: 

"  (1)  That  it  be  agreed  that  the  first  replacement  tcmnage  shall 
not  be  laid  down  until  10  years  from  the  dat«  of  the  agreement ; 

"  (2^  That  replacement  be  limited  by  an  agreed  maximum  of 
capital  ship  tonnage  as  follows: 

For  the  United  States :)00,000 

For  Great  Britain 500,000 

For  Japan 300,000 

"  (3)  That  subject  to  the  10-year  limitation  above  fixed  and 
the  maximum  standard,  capital  ships  may  be  replaced  when  they 
are  20  years  old  by  new  capital  ship  construction; 

"  (4)  That  no  capital  ship  shall  ue  built  in  replacement  with 
a  tonnage  displacement  of  more  than  35,000  tons.'' 

This  proposal  was  presented  on  l>ehalf  of  the  American  Delega- 
tion at  the  firet  session  of  the  Conference,  and  at  once  evoked  from 
the  other  delegates  expressions  of  assent  in  principle.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  definite  agreement,  however,  presented  many  difficulties 
requiring  protracted  negotiations,  in  which  ^  conclusion  was  not 
finally  reached  until  January  31,  1922,  when  the  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed Naval  Treaty  was  adopted  in  the  Commitlee  on  Limitation  of 
Aimament. 

Capital  Ship  Ratio. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  agreement  for  limitation  was  }x>ssible  if 
the  three  Powers  were  not  content  to  take  as  a  basis  their  actual 
existing  naval  strength.  General  considerations  of  national  need, 
aspirations  and  expectations,  policy  and  program,  could  be  brought 
forward  by  each  Power  in  justification  of  some  hypothetical  relation 
of  naval  strength  witli  no  result  but  profitless  and  interminable  dis- 
i-ussion.    The  sohition  was  to  take  what  the  Powers  actually  had,  as 
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it  was  manifest  that  neither  could  better  its  relative  ))ositi()n  unless 
it  won  in  the  race  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Conference  to  en<l. 
It  was  impossible  to  terminate  competition  in  naval  armanent  if  the 
Powers  were  to  condition  their  agreement  upon  the  advantages  they 
hope<I  to  gain  in  the  competition  itself.  Accordingly,  when  the 
argument  was  presented  by  Japan  that  a  l>etter  ratio — that  is,  one 
more  favorable  to  Japan  than  that  assigned  by  tlie  American  phuu 
should  l)e  adopted  and  emphasis  was  placed  uiK)n  the  asserted  needs 
of  Japan,  the  answer  was  made  that  if  Japan  was  entitled  to  a  l)etter 
ratio  u|)on  the  basis  of  actual  existing  naval  strength,  it  should  \n\ 
but  otherwise  it  could  not  be,  accepted.  The  American  plan  fixed 
the  ratio  between  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and  Japan 
as  5-5-3  or  lO-lO-C;  Great  Britain  at  once  agreed,  l>ut  the  Japanese 
(fovernment  desired  a  ratio  of  10-10-7. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  American  rule  for  deter- 
mining existing  naval  strength  was  correct,  that  is,  that  it  should  l>e 
<Ietermined  according  to  capital  ship  tonnage.  There  was,  howe\'er« 
a  further  question  and  that  was  as  to  what  should  be  embraced  for 
that  purpoee  within  the  capital  ship  tonnage  of  each  nation.  It  was 
the  position  of  the  American  Government  that  paper  programs  should 
not  be  counted,  but  only  ships  laid  down  or  upon  which  money  had 
been  spent.  It  was  also  the  position  of  the  American  Government 
that  ships  in  course  of  construction  should  be  counted  to  the  extent 
to  which  construction  had  already  progressed  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
vening of  the  Conference.  The  latter  position  was  strongly  con- 
teste<l  by  Japan  upon  the  ground  that  a  ship  was  not  a  ship  unless 
it  WHS  ronipleteil  and  ready  to  fight.  It  was  pointe<l  out,  however, 
that  in  <*asi^  of  an  emergency  a  warship  which  was  90  ])er  cent  com- 
plete<l  was  to  that  extent  ready  and  that  only  the  remaining  10  per 
«*ent  of  (construction  was  necessary:  and,  similarly,  in  the  case  of  a 
ship  70  )>er  cent  or  50  |K»r  cent  or  other  per  cent  completed  the  work 
done  was  so  much  of  naval  strength  in  hand.  It  was  also  pointe<l 
out  that  it  did  not  folUiw  that  because  a  ship  had  Im^u  complete<l 
that  it  was  ready  for  action:  it  might  be  out  of  repair:  its  engines* 
lN>iler>.  apimratus,  armament,  might  need  replacement.  It  was  idle 
to  attempt  to  determine  naval  strength  on  supposed  readiness  for 
action  at  a  i^iven  day.  Objections  4*ould  be  made  to  any  standard  of 
measurement,  but  the  most  practicable  standard  was  to  take  the  ex- 
isting capital  ship  tonnage,  including  the  percentage  of  construction 
alrpa<ly  effecte<l  in  the  case  of  sliips  which  were  being  built.  It  was 
added  that  the  Amertran  (lovernment.  while  ready  to  sacrifice,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  its  proposal,  its  battleships  and  battle 
crui&ers  in  course  of  construction,  was  not  willing  to  ignore  the  per- 
centage of  naval  strength  representee!  by  over  $:)00,000,000  expendetl 
on  the  unfinished  ships. 
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The  American  Government  submitted  to  the  British  and  Japanese 
naval  experts  its  records  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  work 
which  had  been  done  on  the  ships  under  construction,  and  the  nego- 
tiations resulted  in  an  acceptance  by  both  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
of  the  ratio  which  the  American  Government  had  proposed. 

Fortifications  in  the  Pacific. 

Before  assenting  to  this  ratio  the  Japanese  Government  desired 
sissurances  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  fortifications  and  naval 
bases  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  insisted  that  while  the  capital 
ship  ratio  proposed  by  the  American  Government  might  be  accept- 
able under  existing  conditions,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  accept- 
able by  the  Japanese  Government  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  fortify  or  establish  additional  naval  bases  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  American  (lovemment  took  the  position  that  it  could  not 
entertain  any  (|uestion  as  to  the  fortifications  of  its  own  coasts  or 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  respect  to  which  it  must  remain 
entirely  unrastricted.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment did  not  entertain  any  aggressive  purpose  whatever,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  fortification  of  other  insular  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  might  be  regarded  from  the  Japanese  standpoint  9fi  creating 
a  new  naval  situation,  and  as  constituting  a  menace  to  Japan,  and 
hence  the  American  Delegation  expressed  itself  as  willing  to  maia- 
tain  the  atatxm  quo  as  to  fortifications  and  naval  bases  in  its  insular 
possessions  in  the  Pacific,  except  as  above  stated,  if  Japan  and  the 
British  Empire  would  do  the  like.  It  was  recognized  that  no  lim- 
itation should  l)e  made  with  respec*t  to  the  main  islands  of  Japan  or 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  their  adjacent  islands,  any  more 
than  with  respect  to  the  insular  possessions  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
or  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  case  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
stretching  out  toward  Japan,  was  a  s|)ecial  one  and  had  its  counter- 
part in  that  of  the  Kurile  Islands  belonging  to  Japan  and  reaching 
out  to  the  northeast  toward  the  Aleutians.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  stattia  quo  should  be  maintained  as  to  both  these  groups. 

After  prolonged  negotiations,  the  three  Powers — the  United  States, 
the  British  Empire  and  Japan — ^made  an  agreement  that  the  nUUtift 
qvo  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Xaval  Treaty,  with  regard  to 
fortifications  and  naval  bases,  should  be  maintained  in  tlieir  resi>ec- 
tive  territories  and  possessions,  which  wer^  specified  as  follows 
(Naval  Treaty,  Article  XIX) : 

"(1)  The  insular  possessions  which  the  United  States  now 
holds  or  may  hereafter  acquire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  (a) 
those  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  Uniteil  States,  Alaska  and  the 
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Panama  Canal  Zone,  not  including  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  (b) 
the  Hawaiian  Islands ; 

^^  (2)  Honfi^kong  and  the  insular  possessions  which  the  British 
Empire  now  holds  or  may  hereafter  acquire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
east  of  the  meridian  of  110°  east  longitude,  except  (a)  those  adja- 
cent to  the  coast  of  Canada,  (b)  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  its  Territories,  and  (c)  New  Zealand; 

''  (3)  The  following  insular  territories  and  possessions  of 
Japan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  wit:  The  Kurile  Islands,  the 
Bonin  Islands,  Amami-Oshima,  the  Loochoo  Islands,  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores,  and  any  insular  territories  or  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  which  Japan  may  hereafter  acquire." 

The  same  article  of  the  treaty  also  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo: 

^^  The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions implies  that  no  new  fortifications  or  naval  bases  shall 
be  establisned  in  the  territories  and  possessions  specified;  that 
no  measures  shall  be  taken  to  increase  the  existing  naval  facili- 
ties for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  naval  forces,  and  that  no 
increase  shall  be  made  in  the  coast  defences  of  the  territories  and 
possessions  above  specified.  This  restriction,  however,  does  not 
preclude  such  repair  and  replacement  of  worn-out  weapons  and 
equipment  as  is  customary  m  naval  and  military  lestablishments 
in  time  of  peace." 

The  Case  of  the  Matsu. 

Among  the  ships  which  the  American  (rovernment  proposed  should 
be  scnipi)e(l  by  Japan  was  the  Mutmi.  It  was  the  understanding  of 
the  American  (lovernment  that  this  ship  was  still  incomplete  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  Conference,  although  it  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, that  is,  to  the  extent  of  about  98  per  cent.  It  was  proposed 
to  l)e  S('rap|)e(l  as  all  other  shi|)S  which  were  in  course  of  construction ; 
thus  the  (rovernment  of  the  United  States  included  among  its  own 
ships  which  were  to  Xre  scrapped  two  ships  which  wei*e  about  90  per 
cent  completeil. 

Tlie  Japanese  Delegation,  however,  insisted  that  the  Mut^u  had 
actually  been  finished,  was  commissioned  and  fully  manned  before  the 
Conference  met.  Apart  from  this  |X)int,  this  latest  accession  to  the 
Japanese  Navy  was  the  es|)ecial  pride  of  the  Japanese  people.  It  was 
their  finest  war  vessel  and,  it  is  understood,  had  lieen  built,  in  part 
at  least,  through  popular  subscriptions  and  in  circumstances  evoking 
patriotic  pride  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  was  deemed  by  the  Japanese  Delegation  to  be  quite  impossible 
to  induce  the  consent  of  their  Government  to  any  proposal  of  limita- 
tion which  would  involve  the  scrapping  of  the  Mutmi.  Its  reten- 
tion, however,  created  serious  diflSculties  because  of  the  dispropor- 

8.  Doc.  i2e.  er-a — si 
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tion  of  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  Japan  through  the  poGsession 
of  such  a  ship.  Japan  offered  to  scrap  the  Settsu^  one  of  the  older 
ships  that  was  to  have  been  retained  by  Japan  under  the  American 
plan,  and  also  recognized  that  the  gain  to  Japan  through  the  Mut9u 
should  be  offset  by  the  completion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  two  of  her  battleships  under  construction  and  by  the  construction 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  two  new  ships. 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  finish  two  ships  of  the  West  Virginia  class,  that  were 
tinder  construction,  and  on  their  completion  should  scrap  the  North 
Dakota  and  the  Delaware^  which  under  the  original  plan  were  to 
have  been  retained.  Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  was  to  be  permitted 
to  build  two  new  ships,  and  upon  their  completion  was  to  scrap  four 
(4)  of  the  older  ships  which  would  otherwise  have  been  retained. 
In  this  way  the  balance  of  the  three  navies  was  kept.  Nor  was 
there  any  serious  change  in  the  final  agreement  establishing  the 
maximum  limitg  of  the  capital  ship  replacement  tonnage.  The  origi- 
nal American  plan  had  called  for  the  following: 

United  States,  500,000  tons^ 
British  Empire,  500,000  tons, 
Japan,  300,000  tons. 
The  plan  as  modified  became: 
United  States,  625,000  tons, 
British  Empire,  525,000  tons, 
Japan,  315,000  tons, 

Thus  maintaining  the  ratio  of  5-5-3. 

An  important  concession  was  made  by  Great  Britain  with  respect 
to  the  two  new  ships  which  she  was  permitted  to  build.  Great 
Britain,  as  stated  in  the  American  proposal,  had  already  planned 
four  (4)  new  Hoods.  These  ships  had  been  designed  and  consid- 
erable time  would  have  been  saved  in  proceeding  to  build  the  two 
new  ships  according  to  the  existing  plans,  but  the  new  ships  were 
designed  greatly  to  exceed  in  tonnage  any  existing  ship;  their  ton- 
nage displacement,  it  is  understood,  was  to  be  about  49,000  tons. 
Great  Britain  agreed  not*  only  to  abandon  her  program  for  the  four 
(4)  new  Hoods,  but  in  building  the  two  new  ships  that  they  should 
not  exceed  35,000  tons  standard  displacement,  respectively. 

Thus,  with  respect  to  capital  ships,  the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire,  and  Japan  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement,  but  this  was 
tentative  and  depended  upon  a  suitable  agreement  being  reached  with 
France  and  Italy. 
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Fmiee  and  Italy. 

The  scheme  of  reduction  accepted  hy  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  involved  the  scrapping  of  capital  ships  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  existing  strength.  It  was 
realized  that  no  such  reduction  could  be  asked  of  either  France  or 
Italy  and  that  the  case  of  their  navies  required  special  consideration. 

France  had  seven  (7)  dreadnaughts  >vith  a  tonnage  of  164,500 
tons,  and  three  (3)  predreadnau^hts,  making  a  total  of  about  221^000 
tona  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  CJreat  Britain,  and  Japan 
it  was  provided  that  their  predreadnauglits  should  l)e  scrapped  with- 
out any  provision  for  i^phicement,  and  there  was  to  be,  in  addition, 
a  reduction  of  about  40  per  rent  of  the  naval  strength  represented 
by  dreadnaughts  and  supordreadnaughts.  Reducing  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  United  States  1ms  reduced,  France's  tonnage  of 
capital  ships  would  l)e  fixed  at  1()2.CHM)  tons,  or,  if  the  predread- 
naughts  of  France  were  taken  into  the  calculation  on  her  side  al- 
though omitted  on  the  side  of  the  Ignited  States,  the  total  tonnage 
of  FVanco's  capital  ships  being  taken  at  221,000  tons,  a  reduction 

on  the  same  basis  would  leave  France  with  onlv  136,000  tons.    This 

» 

was  deemed  to  be  impra(*ticable.  It  was  thought  entirely  fair,  how- 
ever, that  France,  in  the  replacement  schedule,  should  be  allowed  a 
maximum  tonnage  equivalent  to  the  existing  tonnage  of  her  seven 
(7)  dreadnaughts  with  a  slight  increase,  that  is.  that  the  maximum 
limit  of  capital  shi|)8,  for  the  purpose  of  replacement,  should  be 
fixed  at  175,(K)0  tons. 

Italy  sought  parity  with  France,  and  this  principle  having  been 
accepted  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was  likewise  proposed 
that  Italy  should  l>e  allowed  175,000  tons  of  capital  ships  in  replace- 
ment. The  present  tonnage  of  Italy  is  al>out  1h*2,H(H)  t<ms.  The 
proposed  maximum  limit  of  175,000  tons  was  at  once  accepte<l  by 
Italy, 

France  expressed  the  desire  to  be  allowed  10  capital  ships,  which, 
nt  a  tonnage  of  35,000  tons  each,  would  have  given  her  350,(KK)  tons. 
This  was  deemed  to  be  ex(e8sive  as  a  part  of  a  i)lan  for  the  limitation 
of  armament,  and.  had  it  been  insisted  upon,  would  probably  have 
made  imiM)ssible  an  agreement  for  an  effective  limitation  of  capital 
ship  tonnage.  But,  after  discussicm,  France  consented  to  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  175,0(M)  tons  for  capital  ships. 

Aaxiliary  Craft. 

In  the  original  American  proposal  it  was  state<l  that  the  allowance 
of  auxiliary  combatant  craft  to  each  Power  shouKl  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  ship  tonnage.  The  prf>|>osal  for  the  three 
Powers — ^the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan — was  that  the 
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total  tonnage  of  cruisers,  flotilla  leaders,  and  destroyers  allowed  each 
Power  should  be  as  follows: 

United  States,  450,000  tons. 
Great  Britain,  450,000  tons. 
Japan,  270,000  tons. 

And  that  the  total  tonnage  of  submarines  allowed  each  of  these 
Powers  should  be : 

United  States,  90,000  tons. 
Great  Britain,  90,000  tons. 
Japan,  54,000  tons. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  capital  ship  tonnage;  this  would 
have  left  for  France  and.Italjr,  in:»t^.case  of  cruiaeiSyJotilla  Inn  del 
and  destroyers,  a  maximum  of  150,000  tons  for  each  of  these  Powers; 
and,  in  the  case  of  submarines,  a  maximum  of  30,000  tons  each. 

The  American  Delegation  felt  that  the  original  proposal  for  sub- 
marines was  too  high,  and,  aided  by  the  advice  of  our  naval  experts, 
proposed  that  the  maximum  limit  for  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  submarine  tonnage  should  be  60,000  tons  each ;  and  that 
France,  Japan  and  Italy  should  retain  the  tonnage  in  submarines 
that  they  now  have,  that  is,  should  maintain  the  status  quo  as  regards 
submarine  tonnage.  It  was  understood  that  the  present  submarine 
tonnage  of  France  was  31,391  tons;  of  Japan  31,452  tons,  and  of 
Italy  somewhat  less,  about  21,000  tons.  This  proposition  was  not 
accepted,  being  opposed  both  by  Japan  and  France.  Japan  stated 
her  willingness  to  adhere  to  the  original  proposal,  which  allowed  her 
54,000  tons  in  submarines. 

In  accepting  the  allowance  for  capital  ships,  France  had  made  a 
distinct  reservation.  It  was  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  ior  the 
French  Government  to  accept  reductions  for  light  cruisers,  torpedo 
boats  and  submarines  corresponding  to  those  which  were  accepted 
for  capital  ships.  Accordingly,  France  maintained  that  her  necessi- 
ties required  that  she  should  be  allowed  880,000  tons  for  cruisers^ 
etc.,  and  90,000  tons  for  submarines. 

M.  Sarraut  thus  stated  the  position  of  the  French  Government: 

^^After  examining,  on  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  the 
forces  needed  by  France  in  auxiliary  craft  and  submarines, 
which  are  specially  intended  for  the  protection  of  her  territoiy 
and  its  communications,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Council 
of  National  Defense,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  accept  a  limitation  below  that  of  330,000  tons  for 
auxiliary  craft  and  90,000  tons  for  submarines,  without  imperil- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  the  country  and  of  its  colonies  and  the 
saletv  of  their  naval  life. 

^^  I'he  French  delegation  has  been  instructed  to  consent  to  no 
concession  on  the  above  figures. 
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"To  sum  up,  France  accepts,  as  regards  capital  ships,  the 
sacrifice  which  she  must  face  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Conference  and  which  represents  an  important  reduction  of  her 
normal  sea  power.  She  limits  the  proflfram  of  the  future  estab- 
lishment of  her  fleet  to  330,000  tons  for  auxiliary  craft  and  to 
90,000  tons  for  submarines/' 

In  view  of  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  French  Delegation 
that  they  could  not  abate  their  requirements  as  to  auxiliary*  craft 
and  submarines,  the  British  Delegation  stated  that  they  were  unable 
to  consent  to  a  limitation  of  auxiliary  craft  adapted  to  meet  sub- 
marines. 

For  this  reason  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
American  plan  so  far  as  limitation  of  auxiliary  craft  and  submarines 
was  concerned. 

The  NaTsl  Treaty. 

The  agreement  finally  reached  was  set  forth  in  the  Naval  Treaty, 
signed  on  February  6, 1922. 

With  respect  to  capital  ships,  while  there  are  certain  changes  in 
detail,  the  integrity  of  the  plan  proix>sed  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Government  has  been  maintained,  and  the  spirit  in  which  that  pro- 
posal was  made,  and  in  which  it  was  received,  dominated  the  entire 
negotiations  and  brought  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  Treaty  is  in  three  chapters: 

(1)  A  chapter  containing  the  general  principles  or  provisions 
relating  to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

(2)  A  chapter  containing  rules  for  the  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

(3)  A  chapter  containing  certain  miscellaneous  provisions. 
Without  following  the  order  of  this  arrangement,  the  substance 

of  the  Treatv  mav  be  thus  stated : 

The  first  subject  with  which  the  Treaty  deals  is  that  of  the  limi- 
tations as  to  capital  ships,  which  are  defined  as  follows: 

''A  capital  ship,  in  the  case  of  ships  hereafter  built,  is  defined 
as  a  vessel  of  war,  not  tin  aircraft  carrier,  whose  displacement 
excee<ls  10.000  tons  (10.160  metric  tons)  standard  displacement, 
or  which  carries  a  gun  with  a  calil)er  excee<ling  S  inches  (203 
millimeters).''     (Chapter  II,  Part  4.) 

The  Treaty  specifies  the  capital  ships  which  each  of  the  five  Powers 
may  retain.  Thus,  the  United  States  of  America  is  to  retain  18 
capital  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  500.050  tons;  the  British  Empire  22 
capital  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  5^),450  tons:  France  10  ships,  of 
221,170  tons;  Italy  10  shi|)s.  of  1S2.800  tons:  Japan  10  ships,  <rf 
30i;i20  tons.     (Chapter  II,  Part  1.) 
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In  reaching  this  result,  the  age  factor  in  the  case  of  the  respectiye 
navies  has  received  consideration. 

The  Treaty  provides  that  all  other  capital  ships  of  these  Powers, 
either  built  or  building,  are  to  be  scrapped  or  disposed  of  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Treaty.     (Article  II.) 

It  is  provided  that  the  present  building  programs  are  to  be  aban- 
doned and  that  there  is  to  be  no  building  of  capital  ships  hereafter, 
except  in  replacement  and  as  the  Treaty  provides.     (Article  III.) 

It  may  be  useful  to  make  a  comparison  of  this  result  with  the 
proposal  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  o£ 
behalf  of  the  American  Delegation.  That  proposal  set  forth  that 
18  ships  were  to  be  retained  by  the  United  States  with  a  tonnage  of 
500,650  tons.    In  this  Treaty  the  same  ships  are  to  be  retained. 

In  that  proposal  there  were  set  forth  22  capital  ships  to  be  retained 
by  the  British  Empire.  Under  the  Treaty  the  same  number  of 
ships  is  to  be  retained,  in  fact,  the  same  ships,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  substitution  of  the  Thunderer  for  the  Erin^  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  580,450,  as  against  the  calculation  in  the  original  proposal 
of  604,450  tons  for  ships  retained. 

In  the  ease  of  Japan,  the  proposal  set  forth  10  ships  to  be  retaine:? 
By  the  Treaty,  the  same  number  of  ships  is  to  be  retained,  the  di/- 
terence  being  that  the  Afvtsu  is  to  be  retained  and  the  Settsu  (whicn 
was  to  have  been  retained)  is  to  be  scrapped.    The  tonnage  retaine  i 
by  Japan,  as  calculated  in  the  original  proposal,  was  299,700  tons 
The  tonnage  retained  under  the  Treaty  is  301,320. 

The  effect  of  the  retention  of  the  Mutsu  by  Japan  was  to  make 
necessary  certain  changes  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
and  for  which  the  Treaty  provides.    These  changes  are : 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided  that  two  ships  of 
the  West  Virgii^ia  class,  now  under  construction,  may  be  completed, 
and  that  on  their  completion  two  of  the  ships  which  were  to  have 
been  retained,  the  North  Dakota^  and  the  Delawarey  are  to  be 
scrapped. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  Empire,  two  new  ships  may  be  built,  not 
exceeding  35,000  tons  each;  and  on  completion  of  these  two  ships, 
four  ships,  the  Thunderer^  King  George  F,  the  Ajax^  and  the  Cen- 
turion^ are  to  be  scrapped. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  as  has  been  said,  the  difference  is  that  the 
Mutsu  is  retained  and  the  Settsu  scrapped. 

Aside  from  these  changes,  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  American 
proposal  in  relation  to  capital  ships  have  been  applied,  and  the  capi- 
tal ship  program  is  in  its  essence  carried  out. 

A  further  comparison  may  be  made  with  respect  to  ships  to  be 
scrapped. 
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In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  was  proposed  to  scrap  all  capital 
ships  now  under  construction,  that  is  to  say  15  ships,  in  various  stages 
of  construction.  Instead,  13  of  these  ships  are  to  be  scrapped  or  dis- 
posed of.  The  total  number  of  capital  ships  which  were  to  be 
scrapped  by  the  United  States,  or  disposed  of,  was  stated  to  be  30. 
Under  the  Treaty,  the  number  is  28,  with  a  very  slight  difference  in 
total  tonnage. 

In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  construction  of  the  4  great  Hoods 
has  been  abandoned,  and  while  Great  Britain  is  to  have  2  new  ships, 
limited  to  35,000  tons  each,  4  of  the  retained  ships  are  to  be  scrapped, 
as  already  stated,  when  these  two  ships  are  completed. 

It  was  also  provided  in  the  original  proposal  that  Great  Britain 
should  scrap  her  pre-dreadnaughts,  second  line  battleships  and  first 
line  battleships,  up  to  and  not  including  the  King  George  V. 
These  ships,  with  certain  pre-dreadnaughts  which  it  was  understood 
had  already  I)een  srrappe<I,  would  amount  to  19  capital  ships,  with 
a  tonnage  reduction  on  this  account  of  411^375  tons.  This  provision 
is  substantially  unaffected  by  the  Treaty,  the  fact  being  that  under 
the  Treaty  20  ships  are  to  be  scrapped  instead  of  19  that  were  men- 
tione<I  in  the  proposal. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  proposal  was  that  Japan — 

**(1)  Shall  abandon  her  program  of  ships  not  yet  laid  down, 
viz,  the  A7i,  Owari^  \o.  7  and  So.  S^  battleships,  and  Xos. 
J,  6^  7,  and  S,  battle  cruisera." 

This  proposal  has  been  carried  out  and  the  program  has  been 
abandoned  by  Japan. 

** (2)  Shall  siTup  3  capital  ships  f  the  M'ufsuj  launched :  the  Tosa 
and  K(ujo^  in  coui*se  of  building)  and  4  battle  cruisers  (the 
Anwgi  and  Akagi  in  course  of  buildings  and  the  A  toga  and 
Takuo  not  yet  laid  down^  but  for  which  certain  material  has  been 
assembled).  The  total  numt)er  of  new  capital  ships  to  be 
scrapped  under  this  program  is  7.  The  total  tonnage  of  the.se 
capital  ships  when  completed  would  be  289,100  ton*;.*' 

Under  the  Treaty  Japan  is  to  scrap  all  the  ships  mentioned  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mutsu. 

''(3)  Shall  scrap  all  predreadnaught^  and  battleships  of  the 
second  line.  This  would  include  the  scrapping  of  all  ships  up 
to  but  not  including  the  SefUu:  that  is,  the  scrapping  of  10  older 
shii>s  with  a  total  tonnage  of  159.828  tons.'' 

I'nder  the  Treaty  10  ships  are  scrapped,  including  the  Seftsu  in- 
stead of  excluding  it. 

There  are  certain  special  provisions  with  regard  to  capital  ships 
which  should  be  mentioned  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misappre- 
hension, althouf^h  the  matter  itself  is  insignificant.  In  the  tables  in 
Section  II  of  Chapter  II,  Part  3,  it  is  provided  that  the  United 
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States  may  retain  the  Oregon  and  lUinais  for  noncombatant  pur- 
poses after  they  have  been  emasculated  in  accordance  with  certaii? 
provisions  of  the  Treaty.  There  is  a  sentimental  reason  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  Oregon,  which  it  is  understood  the  State  of  Oregon 
desires  to  possess. 

The  British  Empire  is  permitted  to  retain  the  Colossus  and  the 
ColUngswood  for  noncombatant  purposes  after  they  have  been 
emasculated.  These  have  already  been  withdrawn  from  combatant 
use. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  case  of  Japan  that  2  of  her  older 
ships,  over  20  years  old,  the  Shdkashima  and  the  Asahi^  which  were 
to  be  scrapped  may  be  retained  for  noncombatant  purposes  after 
they  have  been  emasculated,  as  stated. 

The  matter  of  scrapping  is  not  left  to  conjecture  or  to  the  decision 
of  each  of  the  Powers  taken  separately,  but  is  carefully  defined  by 
the  Treaty  in  Part  2  of  Chapter  II,  as  follows : 

^  RULES  FOR  SCRAPPING  VESSELS  OF  WAR. 

"I.  A  vessel  to  be  scrapped  must  be  placed  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  it  can  not  be  put  to  combatant  use. 

''II.  This  result  must  be  finally  effected  in  any  one  of  the 
following  ways : 

(a)  jPermanent  sinking  of  the  vessel; 

(b)  Breaking  the  vessel  up.  This  shall  always  involve  the 
destruction  or  removal  of  all  machinery,  boilers,  and  armor, 
and  all  deck,  side,  and  bottom  plating; 

(c)  Converting  the  vessel  to  target  use,  exclusively  *  *  * 
Not  more  than  one  capital  ship  may  be  retained  for  this  pur- 
pose at  one  time  by  any  of  the  Contracting  Powers." 

There  is  a  special  provision  in  the  case  of  France  and  Italy  that 
they  may  severally  retain  two  seagoing  vessels  for  training  purposes 
exclusively;  that  is,  as  gunnery  or  torpedo  schools.  The  Treaty 
describes  the  vessels,  or  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  France 
and  Italy  undertake  to  remove  and  destroy  their  conning  towers  and 
not  to  use  them  as  vessels  of  war. 

There  is  also  provision  as  to  the  two  stages  of  scrapping.  The 
first  stage  is  intended  to  render  the  ship  incapable  of  further  war- 
like service  and  is  to  be  immediately  undertaken.  The  process  is 
set  forth  in  great  detail  in  respect  to  removal  of  guns  or  machinery 
for  working  hydraulic  or  electric  mountings,  or  fire-control  instru- 
ments and  range  finders,  or  ammunition,  explosives,  and  mines,  or 
torpedoes,  war-heads  and  torpedo  tubes,  or  wireless  telegraphy  in- 
stallations, the  conning  tower  and  all  side  armor,  etc.  (Chapter  II, 
Part  2,  Section  III,  Sub  Division  A.) 

In  tiie  case  of  vessels  that  are  to  be  immediately  scrapped,  the 
work  of  rendering  them  incapable  of  further  warlike  service  is  to 
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be  completed  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty  and  the  scrapping  is  to  be  finally  effected  within 
18  months  from  that  time.  In  the  case  of  vesseb  which  are  to  be 
scrapped  after  tlie  completion  of  the  new  ships  which  may  be  built 
by  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  respectively,  the  work 
of  rendering  the  vessel  incapable  of  further  warlike  service  is  to  be 
commence<I  not  later  than  the  date  of  the  completion  of  its  successor 
and  is  to  be  finished  within  six  months  from  that  time.  The  vessel 
is  to  be  finally  scrapped  within  18  months  from  that  date. 
The  Treaty  provides  the  maximum  replacement  limits  as  follows : 

United  States 525,000tons 

British  Empire 525, 000  tons 

France » 175, 000  tons 

Italy —  175, 000  tons 

Japan 315, 000  tons 

The  size  of  each  of  the  capital  ships  is  limited  to  35,000  tons;  it 
is  also  provided  that  no  capital  ship  shall  carry  a  gun  of  a  calibre  in 
excess  of  16  inches.  The  provisions  for  replacements  of  capital  ships 
are  set  forth  in  charts  which  form  Section  II  of  Part  S  of  Chapter  II 
of  the  Treaty. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire  and  Japan, 
aside  from  the  two  ships  that  may  be  completed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  two  which  may  be  built  by  the  British  Empire,  the  first  re- 
placement is  to  begin  with  the  laying  down  of  ships  in  the  year  1981, 
for  completion  in  1934,  and  replacement  takes  place  thereafter  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  shipa 

In  the  case  of  France  and  Italy*  the  first  replacement  is  permitted 
for  laying  down  in  1927  for  completion  in  1980  in  the  case  of  France, 
and  in  1931  in  the  case  of  Italy. 

The  Treaty  also  deals  with  aircraft  carriers. 

"An  aircraft  carrier  is  defined  as  a  vessel  of  war  with  a  dis- 
placement in  excess  of  10,()(X)  tons  (10,160  metric  tons)  stamlanl 
displacement  designed  for  the  specific  and  exclusive  purpose  of 
carrying  aircraft.  It  must  be  so  constructed  that  aircraft  can 
be  luunclied  therefrom  and  landed  thereon,  and  m>t  designed  and 
constructed  for  currving  a  more  powerful  armament  tlian  that 
allowod  to  it  under  Article  IX  or  Article  X,  as  the  case  mav  be/' 
(Chapter  II,  Part  4.) 

The  total  tonnage  allowetl  for  aircraft  carriers  is  limited  as 
follows:     (Article   VII.) 

For  the  United  States i:ir),(MM)  tons. 

British   Empire 1^5, 0<H)  tons. 

France    COjMJOtons. 

Italy    r>0,(K)Otons. 

Japan   -- M,<K)Otons. 
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In  view  of  the  experimental  nature  of  the  existence  of  aircraft 
carriers,  that  fact  is  recognized  and  there  is  provision  for  replace- 
ment without  regard  to  age.     (Article  VIII.) 

The  maximum  limit  of  each  aircraft  carrier  is  27,000  tons.  There 
is,  however,  a  special  exception  which  permits  Contracting  Powers 
to  build  not  more  than  two  aircraft  carriers,  each  of  a  tonnage  of 
not  more  than  33,000  tons. 

What  has  l)een  said  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  existing 
capital  ships  and  their  scrapping,  is  to  be  qualified  by  the  statement 
that  in  order  to  effect  economy,  any  of  the  Contracting^Powers  may 
use,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  aire  raft  carriers  as  defined,  any 
two  of  their  ships,  whether  constructed  or  in  course  of  construction, 
which  would  otherwise  be  scrapped  under  the  Treaty,  and  these  may 
be  of  a  tonnage  of  not  more  than  33,000  tons.    (Article  IX.) 

The  general  provision  as  to  the  armament  of  aircraft  carriers  is 
that  if  it  has  guns  exceeding  six  inches,  the  total  number  of  guns  shall 
not  exceed  10.  It  can  not  carry  a  gun  in  excess  of  8  inches.  It  may 
carry  without  limit  5-inch  guns  and  anti-aircraft  guns.     (Art  X.) 

In  the  case  of  aircraft  carriers  of  33,000  tons,  the  total  number  of 
guns  to  be  carried,  in  case  any  of  such  guns  are  of  caliber  exceeding 
6  inches,  except  anti-aircraft  guns  and  guns  not  exceeding  five  inches, 
can  not  number  more  than  8.    (Article  IX.) 

With  respect  to  auxiliary  craft,  the  Treaty  provides  that  no  vessel 
of  war  exceeding  10,000  tons,  other  than  capital  ships  or  aircraft  car- 
riers, shall  be  acquired  by,  or  constructed  by,  for,  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  Contracting  Powers.  Vessels  not  specially 
built  as  fighting  ships,  nor  taken  in  time  of  peace  under  Government 
control  for  fighting  purposes,  which  are  employed  on  fleet  duties, 
or  as  troop  transports,  or  in  some  other  way  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  otherwise  than  as  fighting  ships, 
are  not  within  this  limitation.    (Article  XI.) 

The  Treaty  contains  certain  provisions  of  a  protective  nature,  that 
is,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  faithful  execution  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Thus,  it  is  provided  that  no  vessel  of  war  of  any  of  the  Contract- 
ing Powers,  hereafter  laid  down,  except  a  capital  ship,  shall  carry 
a  gun  in  excess  of  8  inches  (Article  XII) ;  that  no  ship  designated  in 
the  Treaty  to  be  scrapped  may  be  reconverted  into  a  vessel  of  war 
(Article  XIII) ;  that  no  preparations  shall  be  made  in  merchant 
ships  in  time  of  peace  for  the  installation  of  warlike  armament  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  such  ships  into  vessels  of  war,  other  than 
the  necessary  stiffening  of  the  decks  for  the  mounting  of  guns  not 
exceeding  6  inches.    (Article  XIV.) 

There  are  also  provisions  with  respect  to  the  building  of  vessels 
for  foreign  powers.    Thus,  no  vessel  of  war  constructed  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  Contracting  Powers,  for  a  noncon tract ing 
power,  shall  exceed  the  limits  as  to  displacement  and  armament 
prescribed  by  the  Treaty  for  vessels  of  a  similar  type,  constructed 
by  or  for  any  of  the  Contracting  Powers;  provided,  however,  that 
the  displacement  for  aircraft  carriers  constructed  for  a  noncontract- 
ing  power  shall  not  exceed  27,000  tons.     (Article  XV.) 

It  is  provided  th|tt  a  Contracting  Power,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  a  vessel  of  war  is  constructed  for  a  noncontracting  power, 
shall  give  suitable  information  to  the  other  Contracting  Powers. 
(Article  XVI.)     . 

Further,  in  the  event  of  a  Contracting.  Power  being  engaged  in 
war,  such  Power  is  not  to  use  as  a  vessel  of  war  any  vessel  of  war 
which  may  be  under  construction  within  its  jurisdiction  for  any 
other  power  or  which  may  have  been  constructed  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion for  another  power  and  not  delivered.     (Article  XVII.) 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  undertakes  not  to  dispose,  by 
gift,  sale,  or  any  mode  of  transfer,  of  any  vessel  of  war  in  such  a 
manner  that  such  vessel  may  become  a  vessel  of  war  in  the  navy  of 
any  foreign  power  (Article  XVIII).  It  is  recorded  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  that  this  undertaking  is  regarded  as 
binding  as  a  matter  of  honor  upon  the  Powers  from  the  date  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty. 

Keference  has  already  been  made  to  the  provision  relating  to  the 
maintenam-e  of  the  status  quo  as  to  fortifications  and  naval  bases  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

If,  during  the  term  of  the  Treaty,  which  is  15  years,  the  require- 
ments of  the  national  security  of  any  of  the  Contracting  Powers,  in 
respect  of  naval  defence  are,  in  the  opinion  of  that  Power,  mate- 
rially affected  by  any  change  of  circumstances,  the  Contracting 
Powers  agree,  at  the  request  of  such  Power,  to  meet  in  conference 
with  a  view  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
and  its  amendment  by  mutual  agreement.     (Article  XXI.) 

It  is  further  provided  that  in  view  of  possible  technical  and 
scientific  developments  the  United  States*  after  consultation  with 
the  other  Contracting  Powers,  shall  arrange  for  a  Conference  of  all 
the  Contracting  Powers,  which  shall  convene  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  expiraiion  of  H  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Treaty,  to  consider  what  changes,  if  any,  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
such  developments.     (Article  XXI.) 

There  is  a  8|)ecial  provision  as  to  the  effect  of  an  outbreak  of  war. 
The  mere  fact  that  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  t)ecomes  engaged 
in  war  does  not  affect  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty.  But  if  a  Ccm- 
tracting  Power  bec^omes  engaged  in  a  war  which,  in  its  opinion, 
affects  the  naval  defence  of  its  national  security,  such  Power  may, 
after  notice  to  the  other  Contracting  Powers,  sus|)end  for  the  {)eriod 
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of  hostilities  its  obligations  under  the  present  Treaty,  other  than  cer* 
tain  specified  obligations,  provided  that  such  Power  shall  notify 
the  other  Contracting  Powers  that  the  emergency  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  require  such  suspension.  In  such  a  case  the  remaining 
Contracting  Powers  agree  to  consult  together  and  ascertain  what 
temporary  modifications  may  be  required.  If  such  consultation  does 
not  produce  an  agreement,  duly  made  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional methods  of  the  respective  Powers,  any  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  may.  by  giving  notice  to  the  other  Contracting 
Powers,  suspend  for  the  period  of  hostilities  its  obligations  under 
the  present  Treaty,  except  as  specified.  On  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties the  Contracting  Powers  agree  to  meet  in  Conference  to  consider 
what  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty.     (Article  XXII.) 

The  Treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1936,  and  in 
case  none  of  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  have  given  notice  two 
years  before  that  date  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty,  it  is 
to  continue  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date 
on  which  notice  of  termination  shall  be  given  by  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing Powers ;  whereupon  the  Treaty  shall  terminate  as  regards  all  the 
Contracting  Powers.     (Article  XXIII.) 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  engagements  of  the. Naval  Treaty.  Prob- 
ably  no  more  significant  treaty  was  ever  made.  Instead  of  discuss- 
ing the  desirability  of  diminishing  the  burdens  of  naval  armament, 
the  Conference  has  succeeded  in  limiting  them  to  an  important  de» 
gree. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  agreement  means  ultimately  an  enormous 
saving  of  money  and  the  lifting  of  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  burden. 
The  Treaty  absolutely  stops  the  race  in  competition  in  naval  arma- 
ment. At  the  same  time  it  leaves  the  relative  security  of  the  great 
naval  powers  unimpaired.  No  natioqal  interest  has  been  sacrificed; 
a  wasteful  production  of  unnecessary  armament  has  been  ended. 

While  it  was  desired  that  an  agreement  should  be  reached  for  the 
limitation  of  auxiliary  craft  and  submarines,  its  importance  should 
not  be  overestimated.  Limitation  has  been  effected  where  it  was 
most  needed,  both  with  respect  to  the  avoidance  of  the  heaviest 
outlays  and  with  reference  to  the  promptings  to  war,  which  may  be 
found  in  excessive  preparation.  Moreover,  it  is  far  from  probable 
that  the  absence  of  limitation,  in  the  other  field,  will  lead  to  pro- 
duction of  either  auxiliary  craft  or  submarines  in  excess  of  their 
normal  relation  to  capital  ships.  Peoples  are  not  in  a  mood  for 
unnecessary  naval  expenditures. 

The  limitation  of  capital  ships,  in  itself,  substantially  meets  the 
existing  need,  and  its  indirect  effect  will  be  to  stop  the  inordinate 
production  of  any  sort  of  naval  craft. 
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Rales  for  Control  of  New  Agencies  of  Warfare. 

Sabmaiines. 

The  British  Delegation  submitted  a  proposition  for  the  abolition 
of  submarines.  This  proposal  was  put  upon  the  records  in  the  follow- 
ing form: 

^^  The  British  Empire  Delegation  desired  formall;^  to  place  on 
record  this  opinion  that  the  use  of  submarines  whilst  of  small 
value  for  defensive  purposes,  leads  inevitably  to  acts  which  are 
inoHisistent  with  the  laws  of  war  and  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
and  .the  Delegation  desires  that  united  action  should  be  taken 
by  all  nations  to  forbid  their  maintenance,  construction,  or  em- 
ployment." 

The  proposal  was  discussed  at  length,  the  British  Delegation  bring- 
ing forward  in  its  support  arguments  of  great  force  based  upon  the 
experience  of  Great  Britain  in  the  recent  war.  It  met  with  opposi- 
tion from  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  American  Delegation  not  only  had  the  opinion  of  their  naval 
advisers  in  opposition  to  the  proposal,  but  also  had  received  a  careful 
report  upon  the  subject  from  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Twenty-Ona 
appointed  by  the  President.  This  report  was  presented  by  the  Ameri 
can  Delegation  as  setting  forth  in  a  succinct  manner  the  position  of 
their  Government.    In  this  report  it  was  stated : 

"Unlimited  submarine  warfare  should  be  outlawed.  Laws 
should  be  drawn  up  prescribing  the  methods  of  procedure  of 
submarines  against  merchant  vessels  both  neutral  and  bellig- 
erent. These  rules  should  accord  with  the  rules  observed  by 
surface  craft.  Laws  should  also  be  made  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  false  flags  and  offensive  arming  of  merchant  vessels. 
The  use  of  false  flags  has  already  ceased  in  land  warfare.  No 
one  can  prevent  an  enemy  from  running  'amuck'  but  imme- 
diately he  does,  he  outlaws  himself  and  mvites  sure  defeat  bj' 
bringing  down  the  wrath  of  the  world  upon  his  head.  If  the 
submarine  is  required  to  operate  under  the  same  rule  as  com- 
batant surface  vessels  no  objection  can  be  raised  as  to  its  use 
against  merchant  vessels.  The  individual  captains  of  sub- 
marines are  no  more  likely  to  violate  instructions  from  their 
government  upon  this  point  than  are  captains  of  any  other  type 
of  ship  acting  indepenaently. 

**  SITBHARIKES  AGAINST  COMBATANT  SHIPS. 

**  Against  enemy  men  of  war  the  submarine  may  be  likene<l 
to  the  advance  guard  on  land  which  hides  in  a  tree  or  uses 
underbrush  to  conceal  itself.  If  the  infantry  in  its  advance 
encounters  an  ambuscade,  it  suffers  great! v  even  if  it  is  not 
totally  annihilated.  However*  an  ambuscade  is  entirelv  leg^iti- 
mate.  In  the  same  fashion  a  submarine  strikes  the  advancing 
enejny  from  concealment  and  no  nation  cries  out  against  this 
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form  of  attack  as  ille^l.  Its  Navy  simply  becomes  more  vigi- 
lant, moves  faster  and  uses  its  surface  scouts  to  protect  itself. 

"  The  submarine  carries  the  same  weapons  as  surface  vessels, 
i.  e.,  torpedoes,  mines,  and  guns.  Thei-e  is  no  prohibition  of  their 
use  on  surface  craft  and  there  can  be  none  on  submarines.  Sub- 
marines are  particularly  well  adapted  to  use  mines  and  torpedoes. 
They  can  approach  to  the  desired -spot  without  being  seen,  lay 
their  mines  or  discharge  their  torpedoes  and  make  their  escape. 

"The  best  defense  against  them  is  eternal  vigilance  and  high 
speed.  This  causes  added  fatigue  to  the  personnel  and  greater 
wear  to  the  machinery.  The  continual  menace  of  submarines  in 
the  vicinity  may  so  wear  down  a  fleet  that  when  it  meets  the 
enemy  it  will  be  so  exhausted  as  to  make  its  defeat  a  simple 
matter. 

"  The  submarine  as  a  man-of-war  has  a  very  vital  part  to  pla j'- 
It  has  come  to  stay.  It  may  strike  without  warning  against  com- 
batant vessels,  as  surface  ships  mav  do  also,  but  it  must  be  re- 
quired to  observe  the  prescribed  rules  of  surface  craft  when  op- 
posing merchantmen,  as  at  other  times. 

.  **  THE  SUBAIARINE  AS  A  SCOUT. 

"  As  a  scout  the  submarine  has  great  possibilities — it  is  the  one 
type  of  vessel  able  to  proceed  unsupported  into  distant  enemy 
waters  and  maintain  itself  to  observe  and  report  enemv  move- 
ments. At  present  its  principal  handicaps  are  poor  habitability 
and  lack  of  radio  power  to  transmit  its  information.  However, 
these  may  be  overcome  in  some  degree  in  the  future.  Here,  again, 
the  submarine  has  come  to  stay — it  has  great  value,  a  le^timate 

use,  and  no  nation  can  decry  its  employment  in  this  fashion. 

******* 

"  The  submarine  is  particularly  an  instrument  of  weak  naval 
powers.  The  business  of  the  world  is  carried  on  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  Any  navy  which  is  dominant  on  the  surface  pre- 
fers to  rely  on  that  superiority.  While  navies  comparatively 
weak,  may  but  threaten  that  dominance  by  developing- a  new 
form  of  attack  to  attain  success  through  surprise.  Hence 
submarines  have  offered  and  secured  advantages  until  the 
method  of  successful  counterattack  has  been  developed. 

"  The  United  States  Navy  lacks  a  proper  number  of  cruisers. 
The  few  we  have  would  be  unable  to  cover  the  necessary  area  to 
obtain  information.  Submarines  could  greatly  assist  them  as 
they  can  not  be  driven  in  by  enemy  scouts. 

"  The  cost  per  annum  of  maintaining  100,000  tons  of  sub- 
marines fully  n.anned  and  ready  is  about  thirty  million  dollars. 
For  the  work  which  will  be  required  of  them  in  an  emergency, 
this  cost  is  small  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  entire  Navv, 
The  retention  of  a  large  submarine  force  mav  at  some  future 
time  result  in  the  United  States  holdiujg  its  outlying  possessions. 
If  these  colonies  once  fall  the  expenditure  of  men  necessary  to 
recapture  them  will  be  tremendous  and  may  result  in  a  drawn 
war  which  would  really  be  a  United  States  defeat.  The  United 
States  needs  a  large  submarine  force  to  protect  its  interests. 
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'^  The  Committee  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  unlimited 
warfare  b^  submarines  on  commerce  should  be  outlawed.  The 
right  of  visit  and  search  must  be  exercised  by  submarines  under 
the  same  rules  as  for  sur&ce  vessels.  It  does  not  approve  limita- 
tion in  size  of  submarines.'^ 

lUegcd  Submarine  Warfare — Use  of  Submarines  Against  Merchant 

Ships — Poison  Gas. 

While  the  Conference  was  unable  either  to  abolish  or  to  limit  sub- 
marines, it  stated,  with  clarity  and  force,  the  existing  rules  of  inter- 
national law  which  condemned  the  abhorrent  practices  followed  in 
the  recent  war  in  the  use  of  submarines  against  merchant  vessels. 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  as  to  the  use  of  sub- 
marines against  merchant  vessels,  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
poison  gas,  were  put  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  which  was  signed  on 
February  6,  1922.  The  substantive  portions  of  this  Treaty  are  as 
follows : 

"I. 

''  The  Signatory  Powers  declare  that  among  the  rules  adopted 
by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals 
and  noncombatants  at  sea  in  time  of  war,  the  following  are  to 
be  deemed  an  established  part  of  international  law ; 

'^(1)  A  merchant  vessel  must  l)e  ordere<l  to  submit  to  visit 
and  search  to  determine  its  character  before  it  can  be  seized. 

''A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  attacked  unless  it  refuse  to 
submit  to  visit  and  search  after  warning,  or  to  proceed  as  di- 
rected after  seizure. 

'*  A  merchant  vessel  must  not  l)e  destroyed  unless  th^  crew 
and  passengers  have  been  first  placed  in  safety. 

"(2)  Belligerent  submarines  are  not  under  any  circumstam^es 
exempt  from  the  universal  rules  above  stated:  and  if  a  sub- 
marine can  not  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in  conformity  with 
these  rules  the  existing  law  of  nations  reouires  it  to  desist 
from  attack  and  from  seizure  and  to  i)ennit  tne  merchant  vessel 
to  proceed  unmoleste<I. 

*'  The  Signatory'  Powers  invite  all  other  civilized  Powers  to  ex- 
press their  assent  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  established  law 
so  that  there  may  l>e  a  clear  public  understanding  throughout 
the  world  of  the  standards  of  conduct  by  which  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass  judgment  upon  future  lx»lliger- 
ents. 

-  III. 

**The  Signatory  Powers,  desirinc  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  the  humane  rules  of  existing  law  dedarcil  by  them  with 
res|>ei*t  to  attacks  u{Km  and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  mer- 
chant ships,  further  tleclare  that  any  person  in  the  service  of 
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any  Power  who  shall  violate  any  of  these  rules,  whether  or  not 
such  person  is  under  orders  of  a  governmental  superior,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  laws  of  war  and  shall  be  liaUe 
to  trial  and  punishment  as  if  foe  an  act  of  piracy  and  may  be 
brought  to  trial  before  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  any 
Power  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  may  be  found. 

"IV 

"  The  Signatory  Powers  recognize  the  practical  impossibility 
of  using  submarines  as  conunerce  destroyers  without  violating, 
as  they  were  violated  in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918,  the  re- 
quirements universally  accepted  by  civilized  nations  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  noncombatants,  and  to 
the  end  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  submarines  as  com- 
merce destroyers  shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations  they  now  accept  that  prohibition  as  henceforth 
binding  as  between  themselves  and  they  invite  all  other  nations 
to  adhere  thereto. 

"V 

"  The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  ^ases, 
and  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  device^,  having  been  justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  and  a 
prohibition  of  sucn  use  having  been  declared  in  treaties,  to 
which  a  majority  of  the  civilized  Powers  are  parties, 

"  The  Signatory  Powers,  to  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall 
be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  international  law  binding 
alike  the  conscience  and  practice  of  nations,  declare  their  assent 
to  such  prohibition,  agree  to  be  bound  thereby  as  between  them- 
selves and  invite  all  other  civilized  nations  to  adhere  thereto.'^ 

Mr.  Root,  in  presenting  this  Treaty  for  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
ference, said : 

"  You  will  observe  that  this  treaty  does  not  undertake  to 
codify  international  law  in  respect  of  visit,  search  or  seizure  of 
merchant  vessels.  What  it  does  undertake  to  do  is  to  state  the 
most  important  and  effective  provisions  of  the  law  of  nations 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  merchant  vessels  by  belligerent 
warships,  and  to  declare  that  submarines  are,  under  no  circum- 
stances, exempt  from  these  humane  rules  for  the  protection  of 
the  life  of  innocent  noncombatants. 

^'  It  undertakes  further  to  stigmatize  violation  of  these  rules, 
and  the  doing  to  death  of  women  and  children  and  noncom- 
batants by  the  wanton  destruction  of  merchant  vessels  upon 
which  they  are  passengers  and  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  which  as  between  these  five  ^eat  powers  and  all  other 
civilized  nations  who  shall  give  their  adherence  shall  l>e  hence* 
forth  punished  as  an  act  of  piracy. 

"  It  undertakes  further  to  prevent  temptation  to  the  violation 
of  these  rules  by  the  use  of  submarines  for  the  capture  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  to  prohibit  that  use  altogether.  It  under- 
takes further  to  denounce  the  use  of  poisonous  gases  and  chemi- 
cals in  war,  as  they  were  used  to  the  horror  oi  all  civilization 
in  the  war  ot  1914^1918. 
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"'  Cynics  have  said  that  in  the  stress  of  war  these  rules  will  be 
violated.  Cynics  are  always  near-sighted,  and  often  and  usually 
the  decisive  facts  lie  beyond  the  range  of  their  vision. 

"  We  may  grant  that  rules  limiting  the  use  of  implements  of 
warfare  made  between  diplomatists  will  be  violated  in  the  stress 
of  conflict.  We  may  grant  that  the  most  solemn  obligation 
assumed  by  governments  in  respect  of  the  use  of  implements  of 
war  will  be  violated  in  the  stress  of  conflict;  but  beyond  diplo- 
matists and  beyond  governments  there  rests  the  public  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  can 
punish.  It  can  bring  its  sanction  to  the  support  of  a  prohibi- 
tion with  as  terrible  consequences  as  any  criminal  statute  of 
Congress  or  of  Parliament. 

^^  VVe  may  grant  that  in  matters  which  are  complicated  and 
difficult,  where  the  facts  are  disputed  and  the  argument  is 
sophistic,  t)ublic  opinion  may  be  confused  and  ineffective,  yet 
when  a  rule  of  action,  clear  and  simple,  is  based  upon  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  humanity  and  rignt  conduct,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  has  reached  a  decisive  judgment  upon  it, 
that  rule  will  be  enforced  by  the  greatest  power  known  to  human 
history,  the  power  that  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  will  be  a  hope 
justified.'^ 

Cammiasion  to  Revise  Rules  of  War. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following  Resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  examine  the  rules  made  necessary  by 
recent  experience  with  respect  to  new  agencies  of  warfare : 

"  I.  That  a  Commission  compose<l  of  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers representing  each  of  the  above-mentioned  Powers 
shall  be  constituted  to  consider  the  following  questions : 
^^  (a)  Do  existing  rules  of   International    Law   ade- 
quately cover  new  methods  of  attack  or  defense 
resulting  from  the  introduction  or  development, 
since  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  of  new 
agencies  of  warfare? 
^  (b)  If  not  so,  what  changes  in  the   existing   rules 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  thereof  as 
a  part  of  the  law  of  nations? 
"II.^That  notices  of  appointment  of  the  menil)ers  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  transmitted  to  the  (lovernment  of  Che 
United  States  of  America  within  three  months  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  present  Conference,  which  after 
consultation  with  the  Powers  concerned  will  fix  the 
day  and  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  Commission. 
"  III.  That  the  Commission  shall  l)e  at  lil)erty  to  request  assist- 
ance and  advice  from  ex|)erts  in  International  Law  and 
in  land,  naval^  and  aerial  warfare. 
^'  IV.  That  the  Commission  shall  report  its  conclusions  to  each 
of  the  Powers  represented  in  its  membership. 
**  Those  Powers  shall  thereupon  confer  as  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  report  and  the  course  to  be  followed  to  secure 
the  consideration  of  its  recommendations  by  the  other  civil- 
ized Powers." 

S.  Poc.  126. 67-2 52 
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A  further  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  same  time,  as  follows : 

^^  Resolved^  That  is  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Powers  agree- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  rules  of  International  Law  respecting  new  agencies 
01  warfare  that  the  Commission  shall  review  or  report  upon  the 
rules  or  declarations  relating  to  submarines  or  the  use  of 
noxious  ^ases  and  chemicals  already  adopted  by  the  Powers  in 
this  Conference." 

Aircraft. 

It  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  adopt  rules  for  the  limitatioD 
of  aircraft  in  number,  size,  or  character,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
rules  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  unless  the  production  of  com- 
mercial aircraft  were  similarly  restricted.  It  was  deemed  to  be 
inadvisable  thus  to  hamper  the  development  of  a  facility  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  important  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 


SECOND. 

PACIFIC  AND  FAR  EASTERN  QUESTIONS. 

When  the  Conference  was  called  there  existed  with  regard  to  the 
Far  East  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  sources  of  controversy 
which  constituted  a  serious  potential  danger.  These  difficulties 
centered  principally  about  China,  where  the  developments  of  the 
pa^t  ({uarter  of  a  century  had  produced  a  situation  in  which  inter- 
national rivalries,  jealousies,  distrust,  and  antagonism  were  fostered. 

The  people  of  China  are  the  inheritors  of  the  oldest  extant  civili- 
zation of  the  world;  but  it  is  a  civilization  which  has  followed  a 
course  of  development  different  from  that  of  the  West.  It  has 
almost  wholly  ignored  the  material,  the  mechanical,  the  scientific, 
and  industrial  mastery  of  natural  resources,  which  has  so  character- 
ized  our  Western  civilization  in  its  later  growth,  and  has  led  among 
us  to  the  creation  of  an  intricate  industrial  system.  The  spirit  of 
Chinese  civilization  has,  moreover,  been  pacifist,  and  lacking,  in  the 
consciousness  of  nationality  as  we  understand  that  term.  In  its 
political  aspects,  the  ideal  of  that  civilization  was  to  follow  the 
principle  of  self-government  by  the  family  or  guild  to  an  extreme. 
The  throiya  had  imposed  upon  the  people  virtually  no  authority 
and  exercised  virtually  no  functions  save  to  preserve  order  and  to 
collect  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  throne  as  a  symbol  of 
national  or  racial  unity. 

So  long  as  China  lived  as  a  race  apart,  as  a  self-contained  agricul- 
tural countr>\  such  a  political  ideal  was  possible  of  realization;  and 
we  who  are  the  inheritors  of  so  different  a  tradition  can  not  but 
pay  resi>ect  to  China's  civilization. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  tragedies  of  human  evolution  that  the  fine 
civilization  which  had  develoi)ed  in  China  and  which  had  spread 
to  other  lands  of  eastern  Asia  was  of  necessity  withered  bv  contact 
with  our  more  material  western  system  of  living.  Tlie  Asiatic  na- 
tions seem  to  have  l)een  conscious  of  this  in  their  early  contacts  with 
the  European  world ;  and  for  a  time  they  sought  to  exclude  the  new 
influen<*es.  Failing  in  that,  they  met  the  problem  in  different  ways. 
Japan,  with  its  highly  centralized  system,  which,  in  marke<l  contrast 
with  the  political  ideals  of  China,  had  instilled  into  its  people  a  na- 
tional consciousness  and  loyalty  and  ol)edience  in  a  sinpilar  degree 
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had  found  it  possible  within  a  comparatively  few  decades  to  adapt 
itself  to  membership  in  the  family  of  modem  nations;  and  by  what 
is  doubtless  the  most  extraordinary  transformation  in  history,  teok 
on  so  much  of  the  material  development  and  political  tradition  of  the 
West  as  ^labled  her  empire  to  become  what  it  is  to-day,  one  of  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  world. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  age-long  devotion  to  a  political 
ideal  which  scarcely  involved  the  concept  of  the  State,  and  which 
had  afforded  its  people  no  experience  of  coordinated  action  for 
political  ends,  was  slower  to  adapt  itself  to  conditions  arising  out  of 
what  it  regarded  as  the  intrusion  of  the  West.  Even  after  it  had 
ceased  actually  to  oppose  this  intrusion,  it  still  sought  to  hold  itself 
aloof  and  to  carry  on  a  passive  resistance  to  the  new  influences  which 
were  at  work.  Against  powerful,  well-knit  governments  of  the 
European  type,  strongly  nationalistic,  and  in  some  instances  availing 
themselves  of  military  force,  China  could  oppose  only  the  will  of  a 
weak  and  loose-knit  government,  lacking  even  the  support  of  a 
national  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  its  people.  Against  the 
organized  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  West,  China 
had  no  similar  organization  to  oppose,  and  no  means  of  exploiting 
on  any  adequate  scale  the  coveted  latent  wealth  of  the  country.  It 
was  melancholy  but  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  realization  of  this 
situation  should  have  led  to  a  scramble  among  the  Powers  of  greatest 
military  and  industrial  strength  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  fullest 
possible  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  riches  and  the  weakness  of 
China.  In  this  scramble,  not  only  were  the  rights  of  China  ignored 
or  violated,  but  a  number  of  the  stronger  Powers  found  "themselves 
in  a  situation  of  mutual  antagonism  as  a  result. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  scramble,  in  the  year  1899,  that  Sec- 
retary Hay  sought  to  establish  the  principle  of  (he  open  door  and 
to  obtain  general  acceptance  for  certain  concrete  applications  of 
it  which  at  least  would  minimize  the  existing  danger.  And  when, 
in  the  following  year,  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  people  were  beguiled 
into  the  futile  antiforeign  protest  that  we  know  as  the  Boxer  Up- 
rising, Secretary  Hay  joined  with  the  open-door  principle  its  corol- 
lary,  that  is,  the  preservation  of  Chinese  territorial  and  adminis- 
trative integrity.  These  two  related  principles  have  since  had  their 
influence  in  restraint  of  the  temptation  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  China  or  upon  the  rights  of  other  friendly  states  in  China.  But 
it  is  unfortunately  the  fact  that  these  principles,  helpful  as  they 
might  have  been,  were  never  a  matter  of  binding  international  obli- 
gation among  all  the  powers  concerned;  and  although  generally 
professed,  they  were  in  some  instances  disregarded,  and  each  such 
case  afforded  an  excuse  and  a  temptation  to  treat  them  thereafter 
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niore  and  more  ws  mere  counaels  of  perfection  for  which  no  nation 
<x>old  be  held  strictly  to  account.  This  disintegratinir  tendency  had 
become  more  marked  in  the  period  following  China^s  overthrow  of 
its  ancient  dynasty  and  its  assumption  of  the  status  of  a  republic. 
iliis  development  has  inevitably  brought  with  it  a  period  of  tran- 
sition. 

The  democratic  system  of  government  represents  the  final  and 
most  difficult  stage  in  the  political  experience  of  a  people;  and  its 
adoption  has  universally  been  accompanied,  as  it  was  in  our  own 
<mse,  by  a  period  of  painful  adjustment  to  new  and  difficult  require* 
ments.  In  China,  perhaps,  the  singular  lack  of  political  experience, 
or  even  of  a  helpful  governmental  tradition,  made  this  development 
infinitely  difficult,  and  for  approximately  ten  years  China  has  been 
exhibiting  the  weakness  and  political  disturbance  which  seem  to  be 
the  price  that  must  l)e  paid  for  the  institution  of  ]X)pular  govern- 
ment. In  these  circumstances,  the  weakening  of  the  restraints  upon 
the  action  of  foreign  nations  seeking  to  participate  in  the  economic 
development  of  (^hina  has  i>erhaps  not  unnaturally  led  to  a  greater 
indifference  to  China's  rights  and  interests,  and  to  a  greater  dis^ 
regard  of  the  dangers  arising  out  of  international  rivalries. 

A  situation  had  thus  been  created  in  which  the  Chinese  people 
nursed  a  sense  of  grievance  and  even  of  outrage;  and  the  foreign 
nations  found  their  relations  complicated  by  mutual  suspicion  and 
resentment. 

Throughout  considerable  areas  of  the  territory  of  China  claims 
were  made  to  so-called  spheres  of  interest  which  not  only  placed  a 
check  upon  the  normal  economic  development  of  the  country  and 
interfered  with  its  administration,  but  also  sought  to  restrict  the 
free  commercial  intercourse  of  those  peoples,  which,  like  ourselves, 
considered  that  they  had  a  full  right,  with  the  sanction  of  treaty 
engagements,  to  deal  without  control  or  interference  with  the  Chinese 
people  in  whatever  part  of  China  and  in  whatever  sort  of  legitimate 
business  or  enterprise  they  might  find  mutually  profitable. 

Such  was  the  unhealthy  situation  that  had  come  to  exist  in  the 
Far  East;  and  those  who  regarded  it  with  a  view  to  its  effects  upon 
the  relationships  of  the  several  nations  concerned  could  not  but  he 
conscious  that  plans  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  could  scarcely 
have  more  than  a  temporary  success  if  it  were  not  possible  to  dispel 
the  growing  sense  of  uneasiness  and  mutual  distrust  which  had 
arisen  out  of  those  conditions. 

The  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance. 

it  may  lie  stated  without  reservation  that  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  Far  Eastern  situation  was  the  Anglo-Japanese  Allianco. 
This  Alliance  has  l)een  viewe<i  by  the  people  of  the  I'^nited  States  with 
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deep  conceriL  Originally  designed  as  a  measore  of  protection  in  view 
of  the  policies  of  Russia  and  Germany  in  Far  Eastern  affairs,  the  ocm- 
tinuance  of  the  Alliance  after  all  peril  from  those  sources  had  ceaoed 
could  not  fail  to  be  refim«-ded  as  seriously  prejudicial  to  our  interests. 
Without  reviewing  the  reasons  for  this  disquietude,  it  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  ^  state  of  international  tension  "  which  had  arisen  in 
the  Pacific  area.  The  question  constantly  recurred:  The  original 
sources  of  danger  having  been  removed,  against  whom  and  for  what 
purposes  was  the  Alliance  mainteined  ?  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  Treaty  was  not  one  that  had  to  be  renewed.  It  ran  until  it 
was  formally  denounced  by  one  of  the  two  parties.  Chreat  Britain 
accordingly  found  itself,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  expressed  it,  ^  between 
the  possibilities  of  two  misunderstendings — a  misunderstanding  if 
they  reteined  the  Treaty,  a  misunderstending  if  they  denounced  the 
Treaty.'' 

It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  gratification  that  the 
American  Delegation  found  that  they  were  able  to  obtein  an  agree^ 
ment  by  which  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  should  be  immediat^y 
terminated.  No  greater  step  could  be  taken  to  secure  the  unimpeded 
influence  of  liberal  opinion  in  promoting  peace  in  the  Pacific  region. 

The  Four-Power  Treaty. 

This  agreement  between  the  United  Stetes,  British  Empire, 
France,  and  Japan,  which  was  signed  on  December  13,  1921,  pro- 
vided as  follows : 

L 

"  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  as  between  themselves 
to  respect  their  rights  in  relation  to  their  insular  possessions  and 
insular  dominions  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  If  there  should  develop  between  any  of  the  Hi^h  Contract- 
ing Parties  a  controversy  arising  out  of  any  Pacific  question 
and  involving  their  said  rights  which  is  not  satisfactorily  settled 
by  diplomacy  and  is  likely  to  affect  the  harmonious  accord  now 
happuy  subsisting  between  them,  they  shall  invite  the  other 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  a  joint  conference  to  which  the 
whole  subject  wul  be  referred  for  consideration  and  adjust- 
ment. 

II. 

"  If  the  said  rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action 
of  any  other  Power,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  com- 
municate with  one  another  fully  and  frankly  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  as  to  the  most  efficient  measures  to  be 
taken,  jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  par- 
ticular situation. 
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in. 

^'  This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the 
time  it  shall  talce  effect,  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  period 
it  shall  continue  to  be  in  force  subject  to  the  right  of  any  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  terminate  it  upon  twelve  months' 
notice. 

IV. 

^^  This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  and  shall  take  effect  on  the  deposit  of  ratifications, 
which  shall  take  place  at  Washington,  and  thereupon  the  agree- 
ment between  (ireat  Britain  and  Japan,  which  was  concluded 
at  I»ndon  on  July  13,  1911,  shall  terminate.'^ 

It  was  accompanied  by  the  following  statement  signed  at  the 
same  time : 

^'In  signing  the  Treaty  this  day  between  The  United  States 
of  America,  The  British  Empire,  France,  and  Japan  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  understanding  and  intent  of  the  Signatory 
Powers : 

^1.  That  the  Treaty  shall  apply  to  the  Mandated  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  provided,  nowever,  that  the  making  of  the 
Treaty  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  assent  on  the  part  of  The 
I'nited  States  of  America  to  the  mandates  and  shall  not  pre* 
elude  agreements  between  The  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Mandatory  Powers  respectively  in  relation  to  the  mandated 
islands. 

^'2.  That  the  controversies  to  which  the  second  paragraph  of 
Article  I  refers  shall  not  be  taken  to  embrace  questions  which 
according  to  principles  of  international  law  lie  ezdusivdy 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  Powers.'^ 

Accordingly,  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  subject  to  the  making  of  a  convention  with  Japan  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  Island  of  Yap  and  what  are  termed  the 
mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  Equator,  the 
negotiations  in  regard  to  which  have  been  concluded,  and  also  to 
the  reservations  with  re»^pect  to  what  are  termed  the  mandated 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Equator.  The  position  of 
the  Ignited  States  in  regard  to  mandates  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
this  Treaty. 

Further,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  controversies  to  which  the 
Treaty  refers  do  not  embrace  questions  which,  according  to  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  lie  exclusively  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  the  respective  Powers.  Illustrations  of  questions  of  this 
sort  are  immigration  and  tariff  matters,  so  far  as  they  are  unaffected 
liy  existing  treaties. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Treaty  relates  only  to  ^  insular  pos- 
sessions and  insular  dominions."  It  contains  no  provision  with 
respect  to  continental  territory  either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West. 

Under  Article  I,  the  parties  do  not  agree  to  give  any  support  to 
claims,  but  only  to  respect  rights  that  actually  exist  When  contro- 
versies arise  of  the  character  stated  in  the  Article,  the  Powers  merely 
agree  to  confer  together  concerning  them.  No  Power  binds  itself 
to  anything  further ;  and  any  consents  or  agreements  must  be  reached 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  methoda  The  reference  to 
''consideration  and  adjustment"  does  not  imply  that  any  agree- 
ment can  be  made  at  a  conference  relating  to  a  controversy  which 
would  be  binding  upon  the  United  States,  unless  that  agreement  is 
made  by  constitutional  authority.  The  present  Treaty  promises  not 
an  agreement  of  any  sort,  but  merely  consultation.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  provision  in  Article  II. 

As  Senator  Lodge  said,  in  communicating  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
to  the  Conference: 

"  To  put  it  in  a  few  words,  the  treaty  provides  that  the  four 
signatory  powers  will  agree  as  between  themselves  to  respect 
their  insular  possessions  and  dominions  in  the  region  of  the 
Pacific,  and  that  if  any  controverey  should  arise  as  to  such 
rights,  all  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  invited  to  a  joint 
conference  looking  to  the  adjustment  of  such  controversy.  They 
agree  to  take  similar  action  in  the  case  of  aggre^ion  by  any 
other  power  upon  these  insular  possessions  or  dominions.  The 
agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  10  years,  and  after  ratifica- 
tion under  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  the  existing  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan^ 
which  was  concluded  at  London  on  July  13,  1911,  shall  termi- 
nate. And  that  is  all.  Each  signer  is  bound  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  others  and  before  taking  action  in  any  controversv  to 
consult  with  them.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  use  of  force 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  no  military 
or  naval  sanction  lurks  anywhere  in  the  background  or  under 
cover  of  these  plain  and  direct  clauses." 

This  statement  was  made  in  open  Conference,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  Delegates  who  signed  the  Treaty,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
an  authoritative  and  accepted  exposition  of  its  import. 

A  question  arose  whether  the  main  islands  of  Japan  were  within 
the  scope  of  the  Treaty.  This  had  been  considered  while  the  Treaty 
was  being  negotiated,  and  it  had  been  understood  that  they  had 
been  included.  The  words  ^'  insular  possessions  and  insular  domin- 
ions" were  deemed  comprehensively  to  embrace  all  islands  of  the 
respective  powers  in  the  region  described. 

The  American  Delegation  did  not  regard  it  as  important  whether 
the  main  islands  of  Japan  were  included  or  excluded^  save  that  it 
was  understood  that  their  exclusion  might  give  rise  to  difficulties 
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with  respect  to  the  position  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  After 
the  Treaty  was  signed,  it  became  apparent  that  in  view  of  the  sen- 
timent both  in  this  country  and  in  Japan,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
exclude  the  main  islands  of  Japan  from  the  Treaty,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  not  object  to  this 
course. 

It  was  thought  desirable  that  specific  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  Japanese  islands  to  which  the  Treaty  should  apply. 

Accordingly,  on  February  6, 1922,  the  Four  Powers  signed  a  Treaty, 
supplementary  to  the  Treaty  of  December  18, 1921,  providing — 

"  the  term  *  insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions '  used  in 
the  aforesaid  Treaty,  shall,  in  its  application  to  Japan,  include 
only  Karafuto  (or  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Sakha- 
lin), Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  and  the  islands  under  the 
mandate  of  Japan.'' 

It  was  further  provided  that  this  agreement  should  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  the  Treaty  to  which  it  was  supplementary,  and  thus 
it  is  subject  to  the  reservations  made  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of  Decem- 
ber 13, 1921,  was  signed. 

The  ShaBtang  ControyenQr. 

The  most  acute  question,  perhaps,  in  the  Far  East  was  that  relating 
to  Shantung,  and  it  was  also  apparently  the  most  difficult  to  settle 
satisfactorily. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  Japan,  as  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  dispatched  to  Germany  an  ultimatum  requiring  the  German 
Government  to  deliver  over  to  the  Japanese  authorities,  without  con- 
dition or  compensation,  and  with  a  view  to  its  eventual  restoration  to 
China,  the  Kiaochow  territory  for  which  Germany  had  obtained  from 
China  a  lease  of  99  years  by  virtue  of  a  Convention  signed  in  1898. 
Upon  this  ultimatum  being  disregarded  by  Germany,  Japan  landed 
forces  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  which  besieged  and  captured  the 
City  of  Tsingtao  and,  in  November,  1914,  took  possession  of  the  whole 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  and  of  the  German-owned  Shantung 
Railway,  running  from  that  territory  to  the  City  of  Tsinanfu,  the 
capital  of  Shantung  Province. 

During  the  following  year,  as  the  result  of  the  so-called  "  21  De- 
mands^' which  Japan  presented  to  China,  there  was  signed  on  May 
25,  1915,  a  Treaty  by  which  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  "to 
give  full  assent  to  all  matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  (lovernment 
may  hereafter  agree  with  the  (lemian  (lOvernment  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Germany, 
by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province 
of  Shantung'^;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  the  whole  of  Kiaochow 
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Bay  should  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port,  with  a  municipal  con* 
cession  to  be  established  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  at 
a  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government,  while  an  in- 
ternational concession  might  be  established  if  the  other  foreign 
Powers  should  so  desire. 

By  a  further  Exchange  of  Notes  dated  September  24, 1918,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Shantung  Kailway  should  be  operated  jointly  by 
Japan  and  China,  and  that  it  should  thereafter  be  protected  not  by 
Japanese  troops  but  by  a  special  police  force  composed  of  Chinese 
under  Japanese  direction. 

This  latter  arrangement,  however,  was  never  ratified  by  China, 
which  continued  to  protest  against  Japan^s  claim  to  have  succeeded 
to  the  position  of  Germany  with  respect  to  the  leased  territory  of 
Kiaochow,  the  Shantung  Railway,  and  other  matters  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung. 

This  question  was  raised  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  China 
insisting  upon  the  restitution  to  itself  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
which  Germany  had  possessed  in  Tsingtao.    The  decision  of  the  Con- 
ference was,  however,  adverse  to  this  claim ;  and  by  Articles  156«  157, 
and  158  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  was  provided  that  Germany 
should  renounce  in  favor  of  Japan  all  h^  rights,  title,  and  privileges 
relative  to  the  Province  of  Shantung,  particularly  those  concerning 
the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  and  the  movable  and  immovable 
property  of  the  Gefman  Government  therein,  the  Shantung  Railway, 
the  mines  operated  by  German  nationals,  and  the  submarine  cables 
to  Chefoo  and  to  Shanghai  which  were  the  property  of  the  German 
state.    The  cession  thus  made  by  the  Treaty  was  nevertheless  quali- 
fied by  a  declaration  made  in  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Delegation,  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  policy  of  Japan  consists  in  handing  back  the 
Shantung  Peninsula  in  full  sovereignty  to  China,  retaining  only  the 
economic  privileges  granted  to  Germany  and  the  right  to  establish 
a  settlement  under  the  usual  conditions  at  Tsingtao.'^    By  reason 
of  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  disposition  of  the  Shantung  question 
made  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  Chinese  Government  not  only 
withheld  its  signature  of  that  Treaty,  but  declined  to  entertain  any 
proposals  made  by  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  question  upon  what  it  deemed  to  be  the  vague  and  arbitrary  basis 
of  restoring  to  China  the  "  political  sovereignty  "  (which  China  con- 
tended had  not  been  affected  by  Japan's  taking  over  the  Gorman 
position),  while  retaining  for  Japan  the  economic  privileges — in- 
cluding the  only  deep-water  harbor  in  the  Province,  the  only  railway 
thence  to  the  interior,  the  only  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  Province 
which  have  proved  to  be  of  value — so  as  to  leave  Japan  in  effective 
domination  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Province  of  Shantung. 
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The  question  conld  not  be  brought,  technically,  before  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  as  all  the  nations  represented  at  the  Conference 
table,  save  the  United  States,  China,  and  The  Xetherlands,  were 
bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Japan  could,  of  course,  at  once 
oppose  any  action  by  any  of  these  Powers  at  the  Conference  which 
could  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  terms  of  that  Treaty. 

It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  Conference  furnished  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  negotiations  between  China  and  Japan 
in  which  by  mutual  agreement  a  sohition  of  the  difficulty  might  be 
found.  In  order  that  the  parties  might  be  brought  together,  the 
good  offices  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Hughes,  individually,  were  ten- 
dered to  both  parties,  with  their  consent,  and  conversations  looking 
to  a  settlement  were  begun.  These  conversations  continued  for 
many  weeks  and  had  the  happy  result  of  complete  agreement,  which 
was  embodied  in  a  Treaty  signed  on  the  part  of  China  and  Japan 
on  February  4,  1922.  The  main  outlines  of  this  Treaty  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Japan  will,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  Treaty, 
restore  to  China  the  former  German  leased  territory  of  Kiao- 
chow,  and  all  public  properties  therein,  without  charge  except 
for  such  additions  and  improvements  as  may  have  been  made 
by  Japan  during  the  period  of  her  occupation ; 

*'Ali  Japanese  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible — 
from  the  line  of  the  Kailway  within  six  months  at  the  latest,  and 
from  the  leased  tetTitory  not  later  than  30  days  from  the  date  of 
its  transfer  to  China; 

^^The  customhouse  at  Tsingtao  is  at  once  to  be  made  an  in. 
togral  part  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs : 

'•The  Shantung  (Tsingtao-Tsinanfu)  Railway  and  appurte* 
nant  pro()ertie8.are  to  be  transferred  to  China,  the  transfer  to 
be  completed  within  9  months,  at  the  latest,  from  the  date  of 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty;  the  value  of  the  property  to  be 
detennine<l  by  a  commission  upon  the. basis  of  approximately 
53.0()0,(K)0  gold  marks,  already  assessed  against  Japan  by  the 
Reparations  Commission  as  tlie  value  of  the  railway  property 
taken  by  Japan  from  Germanv  in  1914;  the,  value  nxed  being 
paid  bv* China  to  Japan  by  (^hinese  (Jovemment  treasury  notes, 
secured  on  the  properties  and  revenues  of  the  Railway,  and 
running  for  a  periocl  of  15  years,  but  re<ieeniable  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  at  any  time  after  5  years  from  the  date  of  payment : 
pending  the  complete  redemption  of  such  treasury  notes,  the 
Chinese  Oovornment  to  employ  a  Japanese  subject  as  traffic 
manager,  and  \  Japanese  subject  as  one  of  two  joint  chief  ac- 
countant^,  un*ier  the  authority  and  control  of  the  Chinese  man- 
aging, director  of  the  railway; 

"The  rights  in  the  construction  of  two  extensions  of  the 
Shantung  Railway,  I'cserved  in  1914  for  German  enterprise, 
and  subsequently  grantee!  to  a  Japanese  syndicate,  are  to  be 
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opened  to  the  activities  of  an  international  financial  group  on 
terms  to  be  arranged  between  China  and  that  group ; 

^'The  coal  and  iron  mines  formerly  ownea  by  the  Germai» 
Shantung  Railway  Company  are  to  be  handed  over  to  a  com 
pany  to  be  formed  under  a  special  charter  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, in  which  Japanese  capital  may  participate  equal  with 
Chinese  capital ; 

'"Japan  relinquishes  its  claim  to  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
clusive Japanese  stttlcment  in  the  leasid  territory,  and  China 
opens  the  whole  of  that  territory  to  foreign  trade,  undertakings 
to  respect  all  valid  vesed  ricrhts  then  in; 

"Cnina  is  enabled  to  purchase,  for  incorpoi'ation  in  its  Gov- 
ernment salt  monopoly,  the  salt  fields  now  operated  in  the  leased 
territory  by  Japanese  subjects,  on  the  understanding  that  it  will 
allow  the  export  on  reasonable  terms  of  salt  to  meet  the  short- 
age in  Japan ; 

"Japan  relinquishes  to  China  all  claims  with  respect  to  the 
Tsingtao-Chefoo  and  Shanghai  cables,  except  such  poitions  as 
were  utilized  b}'  Japan  during  the  war  for  the  laying  of  the 
cable  from  Tsingtao  to  Sasebo ; 

"  Japan  is  to  transfer  to  China  for  fair  compensation  the  wire- 
less stations  at  Tsingtao  and  Tsinanfu; 

"  Japan  renounces  all  preferential  rights  in  respect  of  foreign 
assistance  in  persons,  capital,  and  material  stipulated  in  the 
Kiachow  Convention  of  1898  between  China  and  Germany. 

Wei-Hai-Wei. 

On  the  announcement  to  the  Conference  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement  relating  to  Shantung,  Mr.  Balfour,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government,  proposed  to  restore  Wei-Hai-Wei  to  China. 
Mr.  Balfour  said: 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  Weihaiwei  thus  came  undo* 
the  control  of  Britain  have  now  not  only  provisionally  changed, 
but  they  have  altogether  disappeared.  The  rest  of  the  Province 
of  Shantung  is  now  handed  back  under  suitable  conditions  to 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  China.  Under  like  suitable  condi- 
tions I  have  to  announce  that  Great  Britain  proposes  to  hand 
back  Weihaiwei  to  the  country  within  whose  frontier  it  lies. 

"  It  has  so  far  been  used  merely  as  a  sanatorium  or  summer 
resort  for  ships  of  war  coming  up  from  the  tropical  or  more 
southern  portions  of  the  China  station.  I  doubt  not  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  under  which  it  will  remain  available 
for  that  innocent  and  healthful  purpose  in  time  to  come.  But 
Chinese  sovereignty  will  now  be  restored,  as  it  has  been  restored 
in  other  parts  of  the  Province,  and  we  shall  be  largely  guided 
in  the  arrangements  that  we  propose  at  once  to  initiate  by  the 
example  so  happily  set  us  by  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  negotia- 
tors in  the  case  of  Shantung.  They  have  received  from  thia 
great  assembly  unmistakable  proof  of  your  earnest  approval^ 
and  most  surely  they  deserve  it." 
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Priadples  and  Policies  in  Relation  to  China. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  in  connection  with  Far  Eastern  mat- 
ters was  largely  devoted  to  the  effort  to  give  new  vigor  and  reality 
to  the  coordinated  principles  of  territorial  and  administrative  in- 
tegrity of  China  and  of  the  ^^  Open  Door ''  or  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  nations  in  China.  These  principles  have  been  called  coordi- 
nate, but  they  are,  in  fact,  different  aspects  of  the  same  principle. 
For  any  impairment  of  the  sovereignty  of  China  must  affect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  other  powers  in  relation  to  China ;  and  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  particularistic  and  exclusive  system  in  favor 
of  any  foreign  nation  thereby  creates  conditions  pi*e judicial  to 
China^s  freedom  of  action  in  relation  to  other  Powers.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  phases  of  this  question  would  therefore 
aeem  to  be  one  of  relative  emphasis  rather  than  of  kind. 

As  the  foundation  of  its  work  in  relation  to  China,  the  Conference 
adopted  the  following  fundamental  principles,  in  agreeing: 

*'(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  inde|)endence,  ami  the 
territorial  and  administrative  integrity  of  China; 

/^(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  o|)portu- 
nity  to  China  to  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective 
and  stable  government; 

*'(3)  To  use*  their  influence  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  throughout  the 
territory  of  China; 

**(4)  To  refrain  {torn  taking  advantage  of  (conditions  in  China 
in  order  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges  which  would  abridge 
the  rights  of  subjects  or  citizens  of  friendly  States  and  from 
countenancing  action  inimical  to  the  security  of  such  States.'^ 

Thus  were  reaffirmed  the  postulates  of  American  policy  which  were 
no  longer  to  be  left  to  the  exchanges  of  diplomatic  notes,  but  were  to 
rec*oive  the  sanction  of  the  most  solemn  undertaking  of  the  Powers. 

This  statement  was  supplemented  by  the  agreement  that  the  Powers 
attending  the  Conference  "  would  not  enter  into  any  treaty,  agree- 
ment, arrangement  or  understanding,  either  with  one  another,  or 
individually,  or  collectively,  with  any  Power  or  Powers,  which  would 
infringe  or  impair  these  principles.'" 

In  the  light  of  experience,  it  was  deemed  important  that  there 
shouhl  be  a  more  definite  statement  of  what  was  connoted  by  the 
**  Open  Door  "  or  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  and  accordingly 
the  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

**  I.  With  a  view  to  applying  more  effectually  the  principles 
of  the  Open  Door  or  equality  of  opportunity  in  China  for  the 
trade  ami  industry  of  all  nations,  tne  Power^  other  than  China 
represented  at  this  Conference  agree — 

**(«)  Xot  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seeking  any 
arrangement  which  might  purport  to  establish  in  favor  of  their 
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interests  any  general  superiority  of  rights  with  respect  to  com- 
mercial or  economic  development  in  any  designated  region  of 
China ; 

^^{b)  Not  to  seek  or  to  support  their  nationals  in  seeking  any 
such  monopoly  or  preference  as  would  deprive  other  nationab 
of  the  right  of  undertaking  any  legitimate  trade  or  industry  in 
China  or  of  participating  with  the  Chinese  Goyernment  or  with 
any  local  autnority  m  any  cat€|jjory  of  public  enterprise,  or  which 
by  reason  of  its  scope,  duration  or  geographical  extent  is  cal- 
culated to  frustrate  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity. 

"  It  is  understood  that  this  agreement  is  not  to  be  so  construed 
as  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  ox  such  properties  or  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  particular  commercial,  industrial 
or  financiarundertaking  or  to  the  encouragement  of  invention  ami 
researcli. 

"II.  The  Chinese  Government  takes  note  of  the  above  agree- 
ment and  declares  its  intention  of  being  guided  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  dealing  with  applications  for  economic  rights  and  privi- 
leges from  Governments  and  nationals  of  all  foreign  countries 
whether  parties  to  that  agreement  or  not." 

There  still  remained  the  efforts  of  nationals,  as  distinguished  from 
governments,  in  derogation  of  the  Open  Door  principle,  to  create  for 
themselves  spheres  of  influence  in  China  in  order  to  enjoy  mutually 
exclusive  opportunities.  This  sort  of  endeavor  the  Powers  agreed  to 
restrain  by  resolving: 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Signatory  Powers  will  not  support  any 
agreements  by  their  respective  nationals  with  each  other  designed 
to  create  Spheres  of  Influence  or  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of 
mutually  exclusive  opportunities  in  designated  parts  of  Chinese 
territory." 

It  was  also  apparent,  in  connection  with  the  particular  subject  of 
railways,  that  safeguards  should  be  ei'ected  against  practices  of  un- 
just discrimination,  although  there  was  no  intent  to  intimate  that  any 
unfair  discrimination  lay  at  the  door  of  China.  Accordingly  the  Con- 
f erence  took  action  as  follows : 

"  The  Chinese  Government  declares  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  railways  in  China  it  will  not  exercise  or  permit  any  unfair 
discrimination  of  any  kind.  In  particular,  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  whatever,  direct  or  indirect,  in  respect  of  charges 
or  of  facilities  on  the  ground  of  the  nationality  of  passengers 
or  the  countries  from  which  or  to  which  they  are  proceeding,  or 
the  origin  or  ownership  of  goods  or  the  country  from  which  or 
to  which  they  are  consigned,  or  the  nationality  or  ownership  of 
the  ship  or  other  means  of  conveying  such  passengers  or  goo«ls 
before  or  after  their  transport  on  the  Chinese  railways. 

"The  other  Powers  represented  at  this  Conference  take  note 
of  the  above  declaration  and  make  a  corresponding  declaration 
in  respect  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  railways  over  which  they  or 
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their  nationals  are  in  a  position  to  exercise  any  control  in  virtue 
of  any  concession,  special  agreement,  or  otherwise.'' 

The  agreements  evidenced  by  these  Besolutions,  and  constituting 
n  Magna  Charta  for  China,  were  embodied  in  the  Treaty  signed  on 
February  6,  1922. 

In  this  Treaty  it  was  also  provided  that  the  Contracting  Powers 
agreed  fully  to  respect  Chinese  rights  as  a  neutral  in  time  of  war 
to  which  China  is  not  a  party,  and  China  declared  that  when  she 
was  a  neutral  she  would  observe  the  obligations  of  neutrality. 

Again,  in  order  to  aid  the  carrying  out  of  these  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty,  provision  was  made  for  consultation  among  the  Powers  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  their  application.    It  was  provided : 

"The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that,  whenever  a  situation 
arises  which  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  them  involves  the  ap- 
plication of  the  stipulations  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  renders 
desirable  discussion  of  such  application,  there  shall  be  full  and 
frank  communication  between  the  Contracting  Powers  con- 
cerned." 

This  involves  no  impairment  of  national  sovereignty,  no  sacrifice 
of  national  interests,  no  provision  for  agreements  reached  apart 
from  the  constitutional  methods  of  the  respective  Powers,  but  a  sim- 
ple opportunity  for  consultation,  examination,  and  expression  of 
views  whenever  any  question  under  the  specified  stipulations  of  the 

Treatv  mav  arise. 

It  is  believed  that  through  this  Treaty  the  Open  Door  in  China 
has  at  last  been  made  a  fact. 

Board  of  Reference. 

In  order  further  to  provide  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  ques- 
tions which  might  arise  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ti-eaty,  relating 
to  e(|uality  of  opportunity  and  unfair  discrimination  in  railroad 
scTvice,  a  Resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  the  constitution  of 
a  Board  of  Reference,  which  would  furnish  a  facility  for  investiga- 
tion an<l  report.  The  Resolution  was  adopted  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  Desiring  to  provide  a  pi^ocedure  for  dealing  with  questions 
that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  nrovisions 
of  Articles  III  and  V  of  the  Treaty  to  be  signed  at  ^^  ashington 
on  February  6th,  VM2,  with  refefen<e  to  their  general  policy 
designed  to' stabilize  ctmditions  in  the  Far  East,  to  safeguard 
the  rights  and  interests  of  China,  and  to  promote  intercourse 
between  China  and  the  other  Powers  upon  the  basis  of  equality 
of  opportunity; 

^^  Resolve  that  there  shall  be  established  in  China  a  Board  of 
Reference  to  which  any  questions  arising  in  amnection  with  the 
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ezecation  of  the  aforesaid  Articles  may  be  referred  for  investi- 
gation and  report. 

^The  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Article  II  of 'the 
Treaty  to  oe  signed  at  Washington  on  Februanr  Glh|  19&2,  with 
reference  to  the  Chinese  Cufitoms  Tariff,  shall  formulate  for 
the  approval  of  the  Powers  concerned  a  detailed  plan  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Board." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  Board,  which  is  intended  merely  as 
a  board  of  inquiry,  is  not  yet  constituted,  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Special  Conference,  with  respect  to  its  constitution,  must  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Powers,  which,  of  course,  must 
act  according  to  their  constitutional  methods  in  the  adoption  of 
any  agreement  containing  a  detailed  plan. 

Alienation  of  Territory. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  by  China  of  the  principles 
asserted  in  behalf  of  her  territorial  and  administrative  integrity, 
China  placed  upon  the  record  of  the  Conference  the  following 
declaration : 

'^  China,  upon  her  part,  is  prepared  to  give  an  undertaking 
not  to  alienate  or  lease  any  portion  of  her  territory  or  littoral 
to  any  Power." 

It  was  proper  that  to  China  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  in  the  Conference  those  questions  which  more  intimately 
affected  her  integrity  and  sovereignty,  and  her  Delegation  took  occa- 
sion to  indicate  fully,  and  very  ably,  certain  grounds  of  complaint 
which  China  h{|d  against  various  practices. 

Extraterritoriality. 

By  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  dated  September  5, 
1902 ;  between  the  United  States  and  China,  dated  October  8,  1903 ; 
and  between  Japan  and  China  dated  October  8,  1903,  these  Powers 
agreed  to  give  every  assistance  towards  the  attainment  by  the  Chinese 
Government  of  its  expressed  desire  to  reform  its  judicial  system  and 
to  bring  it  into  accord  with  that  of  western  nations  and  declared  that 
they  were  also  "  prepared  to  relinquish  extraterritorial  rights  when 
satisfied  that  the  state  of  the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements  for 
their  administration,  and  other  considerations,  warrant "  them  in  so 
doing.  In  the  light  of  these  agreements,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion existing  conditions  in  China,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Powers  in 
the  Conference  as  follows : 

"  That  the  Governments  of  the  Powers  above  named  shall  es- 
tablish a  Commission  (to  which  each  of  such  Governments  shall 
appoint  one  member)  to  inquire  into  the  present  practice  of  ex- 
traterritorial jurisdiction  in  China,  and  into  the  laws  and  the 
judicial  system  and  the  methods  of  judicial  administration  of 
China,  with  a  view  to  reporting  to  the  Governments  of  the  sev- 
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eral  Powers  above  named  their  Kndin^  of  fact  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  their  recommendations  as  to  such  means  as  they  may 
find  suitable  to  improve  the  existing  conditions  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  China,  and  to  assist  and  further  the  efforts  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  effect  such  legislation  and  judicial 
reforms  as  would  warrant  the  several  Powers  in  relinquishing, 
either  progressively  or  otherwise,  their  respective  rights  of  ex- 
traterritoriality: 

^^That  the  Commission  herein  contemplated  shall  be  con- 
stituted within  three  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
ference in  accordance  with  detailed  arrangements  to  be  hereafter 
agreed  upon  by  the  (Jovernments  of  the  Powers  above  named, 
and  shall  be  instructed  to  submit  its  report  and  recommendations 
within  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

"  That  each  of  the  Powers  above  name<l  shall  be  deemed  free 
to  accept  or  to  rejec^t  all  or  any  portion  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  (Commission  herein  contemplated,  but  that  in  no  case 
shall  any  of  the  said  Powers  make  its  acceptance  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  such  recommonclations  either  directly  or  indirectly 
<lependent  on  the  granting  by  China  of  any  special  concession, 
favor,  benefit  or  immunity,  whether  political  or  economic. 

"aDDITIONAI.    RESOLrTIOX. 

'*  That  the  non-signatory  Powers,  having  by  treaty  extraterri- 
torial rights  in  China,  may  arcode  to  the  resolution  affecting 
extraterritoriality  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  China  by 
depositing  within  three  months  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Conference  a  written  notice  of  accession  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  communication  by  it  to  each  of  the  sig- 
natorv  Powers. 

"additional  REW)LUTI0N. 

"That  China,  having  taken  note  of  the  resolutions  affecting 
the  establishment  of  a  (Commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  extraterritoriality  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
China,  expresses  its  satisfaction  with  the  sympathetic  disposition 
of  the  Powers  hereinbefore  named  in  regard  to  the  aspiration  of 
the  Chinese  Government  to  8e<nire  the  abolition  of  extraterri- 
toriality in  China,  and  declares  its  intention  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative who  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  said 
Commission,  it  being  understood  that  China  shall  l>e  deemed 
free  to  accept  or  to  reject  any  or  all  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  Furthermore,  (^hina  is  prepared  to  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  this  (Commission  and  to  affonl  to  it  every  possible 
facility  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  its  tasks." 

Forei^  Postal  Agencies  in  Giina. 

The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  postal  agencies  in  China: 

"A.  Recognizing  the  justice  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the 
Chinese  (lovernment  to  secure  the  abolition  of  foreign  postal 
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agencies  in  China,  save  or  except  in  leased  territones  or  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  treatv,  it  is  resolved: 

(1)  The  four  Powers  having  such  postal  agencies  ag[ree 

to  their  abandonment  subject  to  the  following 

conditions : 

{a)  That  an  efficient  Chinese  postal  service 

is  maintained ; 
(&)  That  an  assurance  is  ^ven  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government  that  they  contem- 
plate no  change  in  the  present  postal 
administration  so  far  as  the  status  of 
the  foreign  Co-Director  General  is 
concerned. 

(2)  To  enable  China  and  the  Powers  concerned  to  make 

the  necessary  dispositions,  this  arrangement  shall 
come  into  force  and  effect  not  later  than  January 
1,  1923. 
"B.  Pending   the    complete    withdrawal    of    foreign    postal 
agencies,  the   four  Powers  concerned  severally  un(&rta!Ke  to 
afford  full  facilities  to  the  Chinese  customs  authorities  to  exam- 
ine in  those  agencies  all  postal  matters  (excepting  ordinary  let- 
ters, whether  registered  or  not,  which  upon  external  examina- 
tion appear  plamly  to  contain  only  written  matter)   passing 
through  them,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  they  contain 
articles  which  are  dutiable  or  contraband  or  which  otherwise 
contravene  the  customs  regulations  or  laws  of  China." 

Armed  Forces  in  China. 

The   following  Resolution  was  adopted  in  relation   to  foreign 
troops  in  China,  including  police  and  railroad  guards: — 

"  Whereds  The  Powers  have  from  time  to  time  stationed 
armed  forces,  including  police  and  railway  guards,  in  China 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners  lawfully  in 
China ; 

"  And  whereas  It  appears  that  certain  of  these  armed  forces 
are  maintained  in  China  without  the  authority  of  any  treaty 
or  agreement; 

"  And  whereas  The  Powers  have  declared  their  intention  to 
withdraw  their  armed  forces  now  on  duty  in  China  without 
the  authority  of  any  treaty  or  agreement,  whenever  China 
shall  assure  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  for- 
eigners in  China; 

"  And  lohereas  China  has  declared  her  intention  and  capacity 
to  assure  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners 
in  China: 

^''  Now  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  clear  understanding  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  in  each  case  the  practical  execution 
of  those  intentions  must  depend; 

It  is  resolved:  That  the  Diplomatic  Representatives  in  Pekin 
of  the  Powers  now  in  Conference  at  Washington,  to  wit,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands,  and  Portugal,  will  be  instructed 
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by  their  respective  Governments,  whenever  China  shall  so  re- 

?uest,  to  associate  themselves  with  three  representatives  of  the« 
'hinese  Government  to  conduct  collectively  a  full  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  the  issues  raised  by  the  foregoing  declarations  of 
intention  made  by  the  Powers  and  by  China  and  shall  thereafter 
prepare  a  full  and  comprehensive  report  setting  out  without 
reservation  their  findings  of  fact  and  their  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  matter  hereby  referred  for  inquiry,  and  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  their  report  to  each  of  the  nine  Governments  con(*erned 
which  shall  severally  make  public  the  report  with  such  comment 
as  each  may  deem  appropriate.  The  representatives  of  any  of 
the  Powers  may  make  or  join  in  minority  reportis  stating  their 
differences,  if  any,  from  the  majority  report. 

*'  That  each  of  the  Powers  above  name<I  shall  be  deemed  free 
to  accept  or  reject  all  or  any  of  the  findings  of  fart  or  opinions 
expressed  in  the  rejK)rt,  but  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  said 
Powers  make  its  acceptance  of  all  or  any  of  the  findings  of  fact 
or  opinions  either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the  grant- 
ing l)y  China  of  anv  special  concession,  favor,  benefit,  or  im- 
munity, whetlier  political  or  economic/' 

Radio  Stations  in  China* 

The  following  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  radio  stations: 

*'  1.  That  all  radio  stations  in  China,  whether  maintained  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  international  protocol  of  September 
7,  11)01.  or  in  fact  maintained  in  the  grounds  of  an}'  of  the  for- 
eign legations  in  China,  shall  l)e  limited  in  their  use  to  send- 
ing and  receiving  government  messages  and  shall  not  rtveivo 
or  send  commercial  or  personal  or  unofficial  messages,  includ- 
ing press  matter:  Provided,  however,  that  in  cast*  all  other  tele- 
graphic communication  is  interrupte<l,  then,  up<m  official  noti- 
ficaticm  accompanicil  by  proof  of  such  interruption  to  the 
Chinese  Mini>try  of  Commimications,  such  stations  nuiy  afford 
temporary  facilfties  for  ct)mmercial,  jiersonal,  or  unofficial  mes- 
sages, including  nress  matter,  until  the  Chinese  (loveriuuent  has 
given  n(»tice  of  tne  termination  of  the  interruption; 

"•J.  All  radio  stations  o|wrated  within  the  territory  of  China 
by  a  foreign  government  or  the  citizens  or  subjects  thereof  un- 
der treaties  or  concessions  of  the  Ciovernincnt  of  China,  shall 
limit  the  messages  sent  and  received  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  or  con<*essions  under  which  the  rt»spe<'tive  stations  are 
maintaiiUMl: 

";j.  In  case  there  l)e  any  radio  station  maintaine^l  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  China  by  a  f«>reign  government  or  citizens  or  subjects 
thereof  without  the  authoritv  of  the  Chim»se  (iovernment,  such 
station  ami  all  the  plant,  a])parutus,  and  material  thereof  shall 
Ih»  transferre<l  to  and  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  (liina. 
to  l)e  ojwrated  under  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of 
Communications  u|K)n  fair  and  full  com|H>nsation  to  the  owners 
for  the  value  of  the  installation,  as  soon  as  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Communications  is  prepared  to  o{)erate  the  same  effectively 
for  the  general  public  benefit ; 
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'^  4.  If  any  questions  shall  arise  as  to  the  radio  stations  in  leased 
•territories,  m  the  South  Manehurian  Railway  Zone  or  in  the 
French  Concession  at  Shanghai,  they  shall  be  regarded  as  mat- 
ters for  discussion  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
Government  concerned ; 

"  5.  The  owners  or  managers  of  all  radio  stations  maintained 
in  the  territory  of  China  by  foreign  powers  or  citizens  or  subjects 
thereof  shall  confer  with  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  common  arrangement  to  avoid 
interierence  in  the  use  of  wave  lengths  by  wireless  stations  in 
China,  subject  to  such  general  arrangements  as  may  be  made  by 
an  international  conference  convened  for  the  revision  of  the  rules 
established  by  the  International  Radio  Telegraph  Convention, 
signed  at  London,  July  5,  1912." 

The  following  declaration  in  connection  with  this  Resolution  was 
made  by  the  Powers  other  than  China : 

''  The  Powers  other  than  China  declare  that  nothing  in  para- 
graphs 3  or  4  of  the  Resolutions  of  7th  December,  1921,  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Conference  as  to 
whether  the  stations  referred  to  therein  are  or  are  not  author- 
ized by  China. 

"They  further  give  notice  that  the  result  of  any  discussion 
arising  under  paragraph  4  must,  if  it  is  not  to  be  subject  to  ob- 
jection by  them,  conform  with  the  principles  of  the  Open  Door  or 
equality  of  opportunity  approved  oy  the  Conference. 

There  was  also  a  declaration  by  China,  upon  the  same  subject,  as 
follows : 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  takes  this  occasion  formally  to  de- 
clare that  the  Chinese  Government  does  not  recognize  or  concede 
the  right  of  any  foreign  Power  or  of  the  nationals  thereof  to 
install  or  operate,  without  its  express  consent,  radio  stations  in 
legation  grounds,  settlements,  concessions,  leased  territories,  rail- 
way areas,  or  other  similar  areas." 

Railways  in  China. 

In  addition  to  the  resolutions  already  mentioned  relating  to  unfair 
discrimination,  a  general  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conference 
in  relation  to  railways  in  China : 

"  The  Powers  represented  in  this  Conference  record  their  hope 
that  to  the  utmost  degree  consistent  with  legitimate  existing 
rights,  the  future  development  of  railways  in  China  shall  be  so 
condiK  ted  as  to  enable  the  Chinese  Government  to  effect  the  uni- 
fication of  railways  into  a  railway  system  under  Chinese  control, 
with  such  foreign  financial  and  technical  assistance  as  may  prove 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  that  system." 

And  China  placed  the  following  declaration  as  to  railways  upoD 
the  records  of  the  Conference : 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  notes  with  sympathetic  appreciation 
the  expression  of  the  hope  of  the  Powers  that  the  existing  and 
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future  railways  of  China  may  be  unified  under  th^  control  and 
operation  of  the  Chinese  Government  with  such  foreign  financial 
and  techniral  assistance  as  may  be  needed.  It  is  our  intention  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  brin^  about  this  result.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  develop  existinfi^  and  future  railways  in  accordance  with  a  gen- 
eral programme  that  will  meet  the  economic,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial requirements  of  China.  It  will  be  our  policy  to  obtain 
such  foreimi  financial  and  technical  assistance  as  may  be  needed 
from  the  Powers  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Open 
Door  or  enual  opportunity;  and  the  friendly  sunj)ort  of  these 
Powers  will  l)e  asked  for  the  effort  of  the  Chinese  fiovernment  to 
bring  all  the  railways  of  China,  now  existing  or  to  Ije  built,  under 
its  effective  and  unified  control  and  operation." 

Chinese  Customs  Tariff. 

Important  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  customs 
tariff,  and  the  Resolutions  adopted  upon  this  subject  by  the  Confer- 
ence were  embodied  in  a  Treaty  signed  on  February  Gth.  In  pre- 
senting this  Treaty  to  the  Conference,  Senator  Underwood  reviewed 
the  history  of  (Chinese  customs,  and  stated  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
the  Treatv.  In  view  of  the  intricacv  of  the  matter,  this  statement 
is  given  in  full,  as  follows: 

'*  I  realize  fullv  that  the  Delegates  seated  at  this  table  under- 
stand why  tlie  5Jine  Powers  have  agreed  with  (^hina  cm  the 
adoption  of  a  customs  tariff,  but  in  this  Twentieth  Century 
treaties  have  ceased  to  l>e  compacts  of  governments,  and  if  they 
are  to  live  and  survive  must  be  the  understandings  of  the  people 
themselves. 

'*  It  may  seem  an  anomaly  to  the  people  of  the  world  who 
have  not  stu<lied  this  question  that  this  Conference,  after  de<*lar- 
ifur  that  they  re<*ognize  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  China,  should  engage  with  CTiina  in  a  compact  alK)Ut  a 
domestic  matter  that  is  a  part  of  her  sovereignty,  and  to 
announce  the  treaty  without  an  explanation  may  lead  to  mis- 
understanding, and  therefore  I  ask  the  patience  of  the  (\>nfer- 
ence  for  a  few  nunutes  that  I  inav  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
of  the  hi-^toric  facts  that  have  led  up  to  present  conditions,  that 
makes  it  ncce^sarv  that  this  Conference  should  enter  into  this 
agreement. 

'*The  conclusions  which  have  \teen  reached  with  resjM»ct  to 
the  Cliinesi*  maritime  customs  tariff  are  two  in  numljer,  tne  first 
l>eing  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  for  an  immediate  revision  of 
existing  schedules,  so  as  to  bring  the  rate  of  duty  up  to  a  basis 
of  r»  per  cent  effe<*tive.    The  se<*ond  is  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  and 

f)rovi(les  for  a  special  conference  which  shall  Ik?  emp<)wered  to 
evy  surtaxes  and  to  make  other  arrangements  for  increasing 
the  (Mistoms  schedules  alwve  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  effective. 

"In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  the  reas<ms  for  these 
agnH»ments,  it  is  well  to  l)ear  in  mind  the  historical  background 
of  the  pres4»nt  treaty  adjustment,  which  places  such  a  large 
control  of  the  Chinese  customs  in  the  hands  of  foreign  powers. 
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"The  origin  of  the  Chinese  customs  tariff  dates  back  to  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  but  the  administration  s]rstem  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  constant  friction  arose  with  foreign  merchants  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  that  country,  and  culminated  in  an  acute 
controversy  relating  to  the  smuggling  of  opium,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Opium  War  of  1839-1842. 

"  This  controversy  ended  in  1842  with  the  Treaty  of  Napkin, 
between  China  and  Great  Britain.  The  Treaty  of  Nankin 
marked  the  beginning  of  Chinese  relations  on  a  recognized  legal 
basis  with  the  countries  of  the  Western  World,  and  is  likewise 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  China's  present  tariff  system. 

"  By  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  it  was  agreed  that  five  ports  should 
be  opened  for  foreign  trade,  and  that  a  fair  and  regular  tariff  of 
export  and  import  customs  and  other  dues  should  be  published. 

"In  a  subsequent  treaty  of  October  8,  1843,  a  tariff  schedule 
was  adopted  for  both  imports  and  exports,  based  on  the  general 
rate  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  In  1844  the  first  treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States 
was  concluded.  In  this  treaty  the  tariff  upon  which  China  had 
agreed  with  Great  Britain  was  made  an  integral  part  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  most- favored-nation  treatment  was  secured  for  the 
United  States  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Citizens  of  the  United  States  resorting  to  China  shall  in 
no  case  be  subject  to  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  shall 
be  required  of  the  people  of  any  other  nation  whatever,  and 
if  additional  advantages  or  privileges  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion be  conceded  hereafter  by  China  to  any  other  nation, 
the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof  shall  be  entitled 
thereupon  to  a  complete,  equal,  and  impartial  participation 
in  the  same." 

"  In  the  same  year  a  similar  treaty  between  China  and  France 
was  concluded,  and  in  1847  a  like  treaty  was  entered  into  with 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

"After  an  interval  of  a  little  over  a  decade,  friction  again  de- 
veloped and  a  war  ensued. 

"In  1851,  when  negotiations  were  again  resumed,  silver  had 
fallen  in  value,  prices  of  foreign  commodities  had  changed,  and 
the  former  schedule  of  duties  no  longer  represented  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"In  1858  China  concluded  what  was  known  as  the  Tientsin 
Treaty  with  the  United  States,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
France. 

"  The  British  Treaty,  which  was  the  most  comprehensive,  be- 
ing completed  l)v  agreement  as  to  the  tariff  and  rules  of  trade, 
was  signed  at  Shanghai  on  November  8,  1858.  By  this  agree- 
ment a  schedule  of  duties  was  provided  to  take  the  place  of  the 
schedule  previously  in  force.  Most  of  the  duties  were  specific, 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent  of  the  then  prevailing 
values  of  articles. 

"  The  tariff  schedule  thus  adopted  in  1858  underwent  no  revision 
except  in  reference  to  opium  until  1902. 

"The  beginning  of  foreign  administrative  supervision  of  the 
Chinese  maritime  customs  dates  back  t^)  the  time  of  the  Taiping 
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Rebellion,  when,  in  September,  1853,  the  city  of  Shanghai  was 
captured  by  the  Taiping  rebels.  As  a  consequence  the  Chinese 
customs  was  closed  and  foreign  merchants  had  no  offices  to  col- 
lect customs  duties. 

^^In  order  to  meet  the  emergency,  the  foreign  consuls  col- 
lected the  duties  until  June  29,  1854,  when  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  with  the  British,  American,  and  French  consuls 
for  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  board  of  inspectors.  Under 
this  agreement  a  board  of  foreign  inspectors  was  appointed, 
and  continued  in  office  until  1858,  when  the  tariff  commission 
met  and  as^reed  to  rules  of  trade,  of  which  Article  X  provided 
that  a  uniform  customs  system  should  be  enforced  at  every  port, 
and  that  a  high  officer  should  be  appointed  by  the  Chinese  jgov- 
ernment  to  superintend  tlie  foreign  trade,  and  that  this  omcer 
might  select  any  British  subject  whom  he  might  see  fit  to  aid 
him  in  the  administration  of  the  customs  revenue,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  matters  connected  with  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. In  1914,  just  as  the  Great  War  was  breaking,  there 
were  1,357  foreigners  in  the  Chinese  customs  service,  represent- 
ing twenty  nationalities  among  a  total  of  7,441  employees. 

^'  It  is  appropriate  to  observe  that  the  i>resent  administra- 
tive syst<>m  has  given  very  great  satisfaction  in  the  matter  of  its 
efficiency  and  its  fairness  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and 
in  that  connection  I  desire  to  siiy  that,  when  the  consideration 
of  this  tariff  treaty  was  before  the  Subcommittee  that  prepared 
it,  tliere  was  a  general  unti  I  may  say  universal  sentiment  about 
the  table  from  the  Dple«rate8  representing  the  Xine  Powers, 
that  on  account  of  the  (IiAturt>ed  conditions  in  China  to-day,  un- 
settled governmental  conditions,  it  was  desirous,  if  it  met  with 
the  approval  of  China,  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance  at 
this  time  of  the  present  administration  of  the  customs  system, 
and  in  resnonse  to  that  sentiment,  which  was  dis<*ussed  at  the 
table.  Dr.  Koo,  sneaking  for  the  Chinese^  (iovornment,  made  a 
statement  which  i  have  been  dire<'te<l  by  tlie  full  committee  to 
report  to  this  Plenary  Scission,  which  is  as  follows: 

^' The  Chinese  I)eh»gntion  has  the  honor  to  inform  Uie 
Committee  on  the  Far  Kuslern  Questions  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  that  the  (^liinese  (tovern- 
ment  have  no  intention  to  effe<'t  any  change  which  may  dis- 
turb the  present  administration  of  the  Chines^'  Maritime 
C^ustoms." 
^^  S|)eaking  only  for  mysi^lf,  desiring  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  China  may  have  the  opportunity  when  slie  has  a  parlip 
mentary   government   established    in   (Miina*   representiiig   her 
people,  to  exercise  in  every  i-esfH^ct  her  full  sovei-eignty,  I  hope 
the  day  may  come  in  the  not  far  distant  future  when  China 
will  regulate  her  own  customs  tariffs. 

^'  Rut  for  the  present,  on  ac<*ount  of  the  disturbed  conditions 
in  (liina,  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  Ire  an  agreement  and 
understanding  between  China  and  the  other  nations  involved  in 
her  trade,  anu  I  want  to  say  that  this  agreement  as  it  is  presented 
to  the  Conference  as  of  to-day,  meets  the  approbation  and  the 
approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
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"  Between  the  period  of  1869  and  1901  a  series  of  agreements 
were  entered  into  which  established  special  tariff  privileges 
with  various  powers  respecting  movements  of  trade.  This  period 
culminated  in  a  greatly  involved  state  of  affairs  which  led  to 
the  Boxer  Revolution,  out  of  which  grew  the  doctrine  of  the 
Open  Door. 

"  In  1902,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Boxer  protocol, 
a  commission  met  at  Shanghai  to  revise  the  tariff  schedule.  This 
revision  applied  only  to  the  import  duties  and  to  the  free  list. 
Most  of  the  duties  were  specific  in  character,  and  the  remainder 
were  at  five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Nonenumerated  goods  were 
to  pay  6  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  the  duties  remained  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  earlier  treaties,  and  those  of  the  export 
duties  which  are  still  in  force,  are  the  specific  duties  contained  in 
the  schedule  of  1858. 

"  In  1902,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  China  and  Great 
Britain  which  laid  a  basis  for  the  subsequent  treaties  between 
China  and  the  United  States  and  China  and  Japan  in  1903, 
along  similar  lines.  In  the  preamble  of  the  British  treaty,  the 
Chinese  Government  undertakes  to  discard  completely  the  sys- 
tem of  levying  likin  and  other  dues  on  goods  at  the  place  of 
production,  in  transit  and  at  destination. 

"  The  British  Government  in  turn  consents  to  allow  a  surtax 
on  foreign  goods  imported  by  British  subjects,  the  amount  of 
this  surtax  on  imports  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of  one  and 
one-half  times  the  existing  import  duty.  The  levy  of  this  addi- 
'tional  surtax  being  contingent  upon  the  abolition  of  the  likin 
has  never  gone  into  effect,  but  remains,  nevertheless,  the  broad 
basis  upon  which  the  general  schedules  of  Chinese  tariff  duties 
may  be  increased. 

"  It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  brief  summary  that  two 
measures  were  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  customs, 
the  first  being  that  of  the  revising  of  the  tariff  schedules  as  they 
exist,  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
effective,  as  provided  by  the  treaty. 

"  Second,  to  pave  the  wajr  for  the  abolition  of  the  likin,  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  higher  rates.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, it  is  recognized  that  the  Chinese  Government  requires  addi- 
tional revenue,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  supplied,  a  special 
conference  is  charged  with  the  levying  of  a  surtax  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent  on  ordinary  duties,  and  a  surtax  of  five  per 
cent  on  the  luxuries,  in  addition  to  the  established  rate  of  five 
per  cent  effective. 

'^  In  1896,  an  a^eement  was  made  between  Russia  and  China 
for  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and  as  a 
part  of  this  agreement,  merchandise  entering  China  from  Rus- 
sia was  allowed  to  pass  the  border  at  one-third  less  than  the 
conventional  customs  duties.  Afterwards,  similar  reductions 
were  granted  to  France,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain,  where  the 
merchandise  entered  China  across  her  land  borders  and  not  by 
sea. 

''  This  discrimination  was  unfair  to  the  other  nations,  and  not 
the  least  important  paragraph  in  the  proposed  treaty  is  the  one 
that  abolishes  this  discrimination  entirely. 
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"  I  will  not  read  the  formal  parts  of  the  treaty,  and  merely 
read  the  articles  that  are  substantive. 
"  The  first  article  reads : 

"Article  I. 

'*  The  representatives  of  the .  Contracting  Powei^s  having 
adopted,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  1D2'2,  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  a  Resolution,  which  is  appended  as  an  Annex  to 
this  Article,  with  respect  to  the  revision  of  C'hinese  Customs 
duties,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  duties*e(|uivalent  to  an 
effective  5  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  concluded  by  China  with  other  nations,  the  Contracting 
Powers  hereby  confirm  the  said  Resolution  and  undertake  to 
accept  the  tariff  rates  fixed  as  a  result  of  such  i-evision.  The 
said  tariff  rates  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  earlier  than  two  months  after  publication  thereof. 

"Then  follows  an  Annex.  It  was  intended  originally  for  a 
separate  resolution  by  the  Conference  to  make  the  present  rate 
enective.  As  I  have  stated,  the  rates  of  Chinese  customs  tariff 
were  five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  they  have  been  worked  into 
specific  rates,  and  China  was  not  receiving  under  the  old  customs 
system  the  amount  of  revenue  that  she  was  entitled  to  under  her 
treatv.  But  it  was  found  when  it  was  proposed  to  pass  this 
merely  as  a  resolution,  that  as  these  rates  had  been  fixed  in  some 
of  the  treaties  and  si>ecifically  named,  it  was  necessary  to  include 
the  resolution  in  the  treaty  so  that  it  would  abolish  the  binding 
power  of  the  treaties  that  had  already  been  made  and  substitute 
this  new  provision  in  their  stead. 

"  The  Annex  reads  as  follows : 

"  ANNEX. 

"  With  a  view  to  providing  additional  revenue  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Chinese  (iovernment,  the  Powers  represt^nted  at  this 
Conference,  namelv,  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  the 
British  Kmpire,  C^hina,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands, 
and  Portugal  agree: 

''  That  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on  imports  into  China 
adopted  by  the  Tariff  Revision  Commission  at  Shanghai  on  De- 
cember 11),  1918,  shall  forthwith  Iw  revised  so  that  the  rates  of 
dutv  shall  be  equivalent  to  5  per  cent  effective,  as  provided  for 
in  tlie  several  commercial  treaties  to  which  China  is  a  party. 

"A  Revision  Commission  shall  meet  at  Shanghai,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  to  effe(*t  this  revision  forthwith  and  on 
the  general  lines  of  the  last  revision. 

"This  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  representative.^  of  the 
Powers  above  name<l  and  of  representatives  of  any  additional 
Powers  having  (lovemments  at  present  recognizeil  by  the 
Powers  represented  at  this  Conference  and  who  have  treaties 
with  China  providing  for  a  tariff  on  imports  and  ex|)orts  not  to 
exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  who  desire  to  participate 
therein. 
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"  The  revision  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  view 
to  its  completion  within  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Besolution  by  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  and  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions. 

"  The  revised  tariff  shall  become  effective  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  not  earlier  than  two  months  after  its  publication  by  the 
Kevision  Commission. 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  convener  of  the 
present  Conference,  is  requested  forthwith  to  commimicate  the 
terms  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Governments  of  Powers  not  rep- 
resented at  this  Conference,  but  who  participated  in  the  Revision 
of  1918,  aforesaid." 

"Then  the  actual  treaty  provisions  are  incorporated,  begin- 
ning with  ARTICLE  II. " 

"Article  II. 

"Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken,  through  a  Special  Confer- 
ence, to  prepare  the  way  for  the  speedy  abolition  of  likin  and 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in  Article 
VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  September  5th,  1902,  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  China,  in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the  Treaty  of  October 
8,  1903,  between  the  United  States  and  China,  and  in  Article  I 
of  the  Supplementary  Treaty  of  October  8,  1903,  between  Japan 
and  China,  with  a  view  to  levying  the  surtaxes  provided  for  in 
those  articles. 

"The  Special  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Signatory  Powers,  and  of  such  other  Powers  as  may 
desire  to  participate,  and  may  adhere  to  the  present  Treaty^  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII,  in  sufficient 
time  to  allow  their  representatives  to  take  part.  It  shall  meet 
in  China  within  three  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the 

e resent  Treaty,  on  a  day  and  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by  the 
hinese  Government. 

"Artici^  III. 

"  The  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Article  II  shall  con- 
sider the  interim  provisions  to  be  applied  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  likin  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  other  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  articles  of  the  treaties  mentioned  in  Article  II ;  and  it  shall 
authorize  the  levying  of  a  surtax  on  dutiable  imports  as  from 
such  date,  for  such  purposes,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
it  may  determine. 

"  The  surtax  shall  be  at  a  uniform  rate  of  2^  per  centum  ad 
valorem,  provided,  that  in  case  of  certain  articles  of  luxury 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Special  Conference,  can  bear  a 
greater  increase  without  unduly  impeding  trade,  the  total  sur- 
tax may  be  increased  but  may  not  exceed  5  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

"  Article  IV. 

"  Following  the  immediate  revision  of  the  customs  schedule  of 
duties  on  imports  into  China,  mentioned  in  Article  I,  there  shall 
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be  a  further  revision  thereof  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years  following  the  completion  of  the  aforesaid  immediate 
revision,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  customs  duties  shall  corre- 
spond to  the  ad  valorem  rates  fixed  by  the  Special  Conference 
provided  for  in  Article  II. 

"  F'ollowinp  this  further  revision  there  shall  be,  for  the  same 
purpose,  periodical  revisions  of  the  customs  schedule  of  duties 
on  imports  into  China  every  seven  years,  in  lieu  of  the  decennial 
revision  authorized  by -existing  treaties  with  China. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  delay,  any  revision  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Article  snail  be  effected  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be. 
prescribed  by  the  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Article  II. 

"  Airncu3  V. 

"  In  all  matters  relating  to  customs  duties  there  shall  be  effec- 
tive equality  of  treatment  and  of  oppoKunity  for  all  the  Con- 
tracting Powers. 

"Article  VI. 

"The  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties 
levied  at  all  the  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of  China  is  hereby 
recognized.  The  Special  Conference  provided  for  in  Article 
II  shall  make  arrangements  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  prin- 
ciple; and  it  is  authorized  to  make  equitable  adjustments  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  customs  privilege  to  l)e  al)olished  was 
granted  in  n*turn  for  some  local  economic  advantage. 

"In  the  meantime,  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  customs  duties 
resulting  from  tariff  revision,  or  any  surtax  hereafter  imposed 
in  pursuance  of  the  nresent  Treaty,  shall  be  levied  at  a  uniform 
rate  ad  valorem  at  all  land  and  maritime  frontier.^  of  China. 

"  ARTirLE  VII. 

**The  charge  for  transit  passes  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  *2.^  jwr 
centum  ad  valorem  until  tlie  arrangements  provided  for  by 
Article  II  come  into  fone. 
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"  Powers  not  signatory  to  the  present  Treaty  whose  (Jovern- 
ments  are  at  prcH'nt  recognized  DV  the  Signatory  Powers,  and 
whose  presc^nt  treaties  with  China  i)rovide  for  a  tariff  on  im- 
ports and  exports  not  to  exceeil  5  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  shall 
be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  present  Treaty. 

"The  (ioverninent  of  the  United  Statei>  undertake.^  to  make 
the  necessary  communications  for  this  purpose  and  to  inform 
the  (lovernments  of  the  Contracting  Powers  of  the  replies  re- 
ceived. Adherence  bv  anv  Power  shall  become  effective  on 
receipt  of  notice  thereof  liv  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 
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"  Article  IX. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  override  all  stipu- 
lations of  treaties  between  China  and  the  respective  Contract- 
ing Powers  which  are  inconsistent  therewith,  other  than  stipu- 
lations according  most-favored  nation  treatment." 

"  In  conclusion,  I  can  say  that  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  and 
putting  it  into  effect  will  in  all  probability  double  the  existing 
revenues  of  China  received  from  maritime  and  inland  customs. 
I  say  in  all  human  probability,  because  the  amount  of  revenue  of 
course  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  coming 
into  a  country  and  going  out  of  a  country,  and  of  course  no  one 
can  predict  with  absolute  certainty." 

Reduction  of  Chinese  Military  Forces. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  revenue,  and  of 
the  disturbed  political  conditions  in  China,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  expressing  the  hope  that  the  military  forces  of  China 
might  speedily  be  reduced : 

"Whereas  the  Powers  attending  this  Conference  have  been 
deeply  impressed  W'ith  the  severe  drain  on  the  public  revenue 
of  China  through  the  maintenance  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  of  military  forces,  excessive  in  number  and  controlled 
by  the  military  chiefs  of  the  provinces  without  coordination; 

"And  whereas  the  continued  maintenance  of  these  forces  ap- 
'  pears  to  be  mainly  responsible  for  China's  present  unsettled 
political  conditions; 

"And  whereas  it  is  felt  that  large  and  prompt  reductions  of 
these  forces  will  not  only  advance  the  cause  of  China's  political 
unity  and  economic  development  but  will  hasten  her  nnancial 
rehabilitation ; 

"  Therefore,  without  any  intention  to  interfere  in  the  internal 

eroblems  of  China,  but  animated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  see 
hina  develop  and  maintain  for  herself  an  effective  and  stable 
government  alike  in  her  own  interest  and  in  the  general  interest 
of  trade ; 

"And  being  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  this  Conference  whose 
aim  is  to  reduce,  through  the  limitation  of  armament,  the  enor- 
mous disbursements  which  manifestly  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  encumbrance  upon  enterprise  and  national  prosperity: 

"  It  is  resolved :  That  this  Conference  express  to  China  the 
earnest  hope  that  immediate  and  effective  steps  may  be  taken 
by  the  Chmese  Government  to  reduce  the  atoresaid  military 
forces  and  expenditures." 

Existing  Commitments. 

In  order  to  insure  complete  information  as  to  all  commitments 
relating  to  China  and  also  to  provide  in  the  future  for  suitable 
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publicity,  in  regard  to  agreements  that  may  hereafter  be  made  by 
or  with  respect  to  China,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"The  Powers  represented  in  this  Conference,  considering  it 
desirable  that  there  should  hereafter  be  full  publicity  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  affecting  the  political  and  other  interna- 
tional obligations  of  (^hina  and  of  the  several  Powers  in  relation 
to  China,  are  agreed  as  follows: 

"1.  The  several  Powers  other  than  (liina  will  at  their  earliest 
convenience  file  with  the  Secretariat  (Jeneral  of  the  (Conference 
for  transmission  to  the  participating  Powers,  a  list  of  all  treaties, 
conventions,  exchange  of  notes,  or  other  international  agree- 
ments which  thev  mav  have  with  China,  or  with  any  other 
Power  or  Powers  in  relation  to  China,  which  they  deem  to  be 
still  in  force  and  upon  which  they  may  desire  to  rely.  In  each 
case,  citations  will  be  given  to  any  official  or  other  publica- 
tion in  which  an  authoritative  text  of  the  documents  may 
be  found.  In  any  case  in  which  the  document  may  not  have 
l)een  publisheil,  a  cojn'  of  the  text  (in  its  original  language  or 
languages)  will  Ik?  fiUnl  with  the  Secretariat  General  of  the 
Conference. 

"  Kverj'  Treaty  or  other  international  agi'cement  of  the  char- 
acter descrilied  which  may  be  concluded  hereafter  sliall  Ik? 
notified  by  the  (lovernments  concerned  within  sixty  (00)  days 
of  its  conclusion  to  the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  ad- 
herents to  this  agreement. 

"II.  Tlie  st^veral  Powers  other  than  China  will  file  with  the 
Secretariat  (lenerul  of  tlie  Conference  at  their  earliest  <*onven- 
ience,  for  tran^Ini^sion  to  the  participating  Powers,  a  li'^t,  as 
nearly  comph^th  a.s  may  Ik»  possible,  of  all  those  rontracts  \ye- 
tween  their  nationals,  of  the  one  jmrt,  and  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment or  any  of  its  administrative  subdivisions  or  local 
authorities,  of  the  other  part,  which  involve  any  concession, 
franchise,  option,  or  preference  with  I'espect  to  railway  con- 
struction, mining,  forestry',  navigation,  river  conservancy,  har- 
bor works,  re<'lamation,  electrical  communications,  or  other 
public  works  or  public  Servians,  or  for  the  sale  of  arms  or  am- 
munition, or  which  involve  a  lien  upon  any  of  the  public  rev- 
enues or  properties  of  the  Chinese  (Government  or  of  any  of  its 
administrative  sulnlivisions.  There  shall  Ik*,  in  the  case  of  each 
document  so  listed,  either  a  citation  to  a  published  text,  or  a  copy 
of  tlie  text  itself. 

"  Every  contract  of  the  public  character  described  which  may 
be  concluded  hereafter  shall  l>e  notified  by  the  Governments  con- 
cerned within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  re<'eipt  of  information 
of  its  conclusion  to  the  Powers  who  are  signatories  of  or  ad- 
herents to  this  agiTement. 

"III.  The  Chinese  (lovernment  agrees  to  notify  in  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  this  agreement  every  treaty  agreement  or 
contract  of  the  character  indicated  herein  which  has  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  concluded  by  that  Government  or  bv  any 
local  authority  in  China  with  any  foreign  Power  or  the  nationals 
of  any  foreign  Power  whether  party  to  this  agreement  or  not, 
80  far  as  the  information  is  in  its  possession. 
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"IV.  The  Governments  of  Powers  having  treaty  relations 
with  China,  which  are  not  represented  at  the  present  Confer- 
ence, shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  this  agreement." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  object  and  requirement  of  these 

resolutions  is  appropriate  publicity. 

The  Twenty-One  Demands, 

The  Chinese  Delegation  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conference  the  questions  arising  upon  what  are  called  the  '"Twenty- 
One  Demands,"  including  the  Sino- Japanese  Treaties  and  Notes  of 
1915.  The  position  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  American  Government  was  set  forth  in  statements 
on  behalf  of  each,  which  were  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  statement  made  by  Baron  Shidehara  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese 
Delegation  was  as  follows: 

'  At  a  previous  session  of  tliis  Committee,  the  Chinese  Dele- 
gation presented  a  statement  urging  that  the  Sino-Japanese 
Treaties  and  Notes  of  1915  be  reconsidered  and  cancelled.  The 
Japanese  Delegation,  while  appreciating  the  difficult  position  of 
the  Chinese  Delegation,  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  concur  in  the 
procedure  now  resorted  to  by  China  with  a  view  to  cancellation 
of  international  engagements  which  she  entered  into  as  a  free 
sovereign  nation. 

"  It  is  presumed  that  the  Chinese  Delegation  has  no  intention 
of  calling  in  question  the  legal  validity  of  the  compacts  of  1915, 
which  were  formally  signed  and  sealed  by  the  duly  authorized 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments,  and  for  which  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  was  effected  in  conformity  with  estab- 
lished international  usages.  The  insistence  by  China  on  the 
cancellation  of  those  instruments  would  in  itself  indicate  that 
she  sliares  the  view  that  the  compacts  actually  remain  in  force 
and  will  continue  to  be  effective,  unless  and  until  they  are  can- 
celled. 

"'  It  is  evident  that  no  nation  can  have  given  ready  consent  to 
cessions  of  its  territorial  or  other  rights  of  importance.  If  it 
should  once  be  recognized  that  rights  solemnly  granted  by 
.  treaty  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
conceded  against  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  grantor,  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  precedent  will  be  established,  with  far-reachinc 
consequences  upon  the  stability  of  the  existing  international 
relations  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  everywhere. 

"The  statement  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  under  review  de- 
clares that  China  accepted  the  Japanese  demands  in  1915, 
hoping  that  a  day  would  come  when  she  should  have  the  op^r- 
tunity  of  bringing  them  up  for  reconsideration  and  cancellation. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  asser- 
tion. It  can  not  be  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  to 
intimate  that  China  may  conclude  a  treaty  with  any  thought  in 
mind  of  breaking  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
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"The  Chinese  Delegation  maintains  that  the  Treaties  and 
Notes  in  question  are  derogatory  to  the  principles  adopted  bv 
the  Conference  with  regard  to  China's  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence. It  has,  however,  been  held  by  the  Conference  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  concessions  made  by  China  ex  contractu^ 
in  the  exercise  of  her  own  sovereign  rights,  can  not  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  her  sovereignty  and  independence. 

"  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  term  '  Twenty-one  De- 
mands,' often  used  to  denote  the  Treaties  and  Notes  of  1915,  is 
inaccurate  and  grossly  misleading.  It  may  give  rise  to  an  er- 
roneous impression  that  the  whole  original  proposals  of  Japan 
had  been  pressed  by  Japan  and  accepted  in  toto  by  China.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  only  'Group  V^  but  also  several  other  mat- 
ters contained  in  Japan's  first  proposals  were  eliminated  entirely 
or  modified  considerablv,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Chinese  (iovernmont,  wfien  the  final  formula  was  presented  to 
China  for  acceptance.  Official  records  published  by  the  two 
(iovernments  relating  to  those  neijotiations  will  further  show 
that  the  most  important  terms  ot  the  Treaties  and  Notes,  as 
signed,  had  already  been  virtuallv  agreed  to  by  the  Chinese 
negotiat<)i*s  In^fore  the  delivery  oi  the  ultimatum,  which  then 
seemed  to  the  Japanese  (lovernment  the  only  way  of  bringing 
the  protracted  negotiations  to  a  speedy  close. 

'*The  Japanese  Delegation  can  not  bring  itself  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  research  and 
re-examination  at  this  Conference  of  old  grievances  which  one 
of  the  nations  represented  here  may  have  against  anotlier.  It 
will  be  more  in  line  with  the  high  aim  of  the  (\mference  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence. 

'*  Having  in  view,  however,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  situation  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
Treaties  and  Notes  of  1915,  the  Japanese  Delegation  is  nappy 
to  avail  itself  of  the  present  occasion  to  make  the  following 
declaration: 

"  L  Japan  is  ready  to  throw  open  to  the  joint  activity  of  the 
International  Financial  Consortium  recently  organized  the 
ripht  of  option  granted  exclusively  in  favor  of  Japanese  capital, 
with  regard,  first,  to  loan*?  for  the  construction  of  railways  in 
South  Mancliuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  and,  second,  to 
loans  to  l)e  secured  on  taxes  in  that  region;  it  being  understood 
that  nothing  in  the  present  declaration  shall  he  hehl  to  imply 
any  modification  or  annulment  of  the  understanding  recoraeH 
in  the  officially  announced  notes  and  memoranda  which  were 
exchanged  among  the  (iovernments  of  the  countries  represented 
in  the  Consortium  and  also  among  the  national  financial  groups 
composing  the  Consortium,  in  relation  to  the  scope  of  the  joint 
activity  of  that  organization. 

*'  2.  Japan  has  no  intention  of  insisting  on  her  preferential 
right  under  the  Sino-Japanese  arrangements  in  question  con- 
cerning tlie  engagement  by  China  of  Japanese  advisers  or  in- 
structors on  political,  financial,  military  or  police  matters  in 
South  Manchuria. 

"  3.  Japan  is  further  ready  to  withdraw  the  reservation  which 
she  made,  in  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
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Treaties  and  Notes  of  1916,  to  the  effect  that  Group  V  of  the 
original  proposals  of  the  Japanese  Government  would  be  post- 
poned for  future  negotiations. 

"It  would  be  needless  to  add  that  all  matters  relating  to 
Shantung  contained  in  those  Treaties  and  Notes  have  now  been 
definitely  adjusted  and  disposed  of. 

"In  coming  to  this  decision,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
announce,  Japan  has  been  guided  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
moderation,  having  always  in  view  Cnina's  sovereign  rights  and 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity." 

In  response  Chief  Justice  Wang  made  the  following  statement 
for  the  Chinese  GoA^ernment: 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  has  taken  note  of  the  statement  of 
Baron  Shidehara  made  at  yesterday's  session  of  the  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  Sino-Japanese  Treaties  and  Notes  of  May 
25,  1915. 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  learns  with  satisfaction  that  Japan 
is  now  ready  to  throw  open  to  the  joint  activity  of  the  banking 
interests  of  other  Powers  the  right  of  option  granted  exclusively 
in  favor  of  Japanese  capital  with  regard,  first,  to  loans  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  South  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner 
Mongolia,  and,  second,  to  loans  secured  on  taxes  in  that  region : 
and  that  Japan  has  no  intention  of  insisting  upon  a  preferential 
right  concerning  the  engagement  by  China  of  Japanese  advisors 
or  instructors  on  political,  financial,  military,  or  police*  matters 
in  South  Manchuria ;  also  that  Japan  now  withdraws  the  reser- 
vation which  she  made  to  the  effect  that  Group  V  of  her  original 
demands  upon  China  should  be  postponed  for  future  negotiation. 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  greatly  regrets  that  the  Government 
of  Japan  should  not  have  been  led  to  renounce  the  other  claims 
predicated  upon  the  Treaties  and  Notes  of  1915. 

"  The  Japanese  Delegation  expressed  the  opinion  that  abroga- 
tion of  these  agreements  would  constitute  '  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  precedent,' '  with  far-reaching  consequences  upon  the 
stability  of  the  existing  international  relations  in  Asia,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  everywhere.' 

"  The  Chinese  Delegation  has  the  honor  to  say  that  a  still 
more  dangerous  precedent  will  be  established  with  consequences 
upon  the  stability  of  international  relations  which  can  not  be 
estimated,  if,  without  rebuke  or  protest  from  other  Powers,  one 
nation  can  obtain  from  a  friendly,  but  in  a  military  sense,  weaker 
neighbor,  and  under  circumstances  such  as  attended  the  negotia- 
tion and  signing  of  the  Treaties  of  1915,  valuable  concessions 
which  were  not  in  satisfaction  of  pending  controversies  and  for 
which  no  quid  pro  quo  was  offered.  These  treaties  and  notes 
stand  out,  indeed,  unique  in  the  annals  of  international  relations. 
History  records  scarcely  another  instance  in  which  demands  of 
such  a  serious  character  as  those  which  Japan  presented  to  China 
in  1915,  have,  without  even  pretense  of  provocation,  been  sud- 
denly presented  by  one  nation  to  another  nation  with  which  it 
was  at  the  time  in  friendly  relations. 

"  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  the  abrogation  of 
the  agreements  of  1915  will  serve  as  a  precedent  for  the  annul- 
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ment  of  other  a^eements,  since  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
future  will  furnish  no  such  similar  occurrences. 

"So  exceptional  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  agree- 
ments of  1915  were  negotiated,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  felt  justified  in  referring  to  them  in  the  i<ientic  note  of 
May  18,  1915.  which  it  sent  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Gov- 
ernments. Tnat  note  began  with  the  statement  that '  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  taken  place  and  which  are  now 
pendinc:  between  the  Government  ox  China  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  of  the  agreements  which  have  been  reached  as 
the  result  thei*eof,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
honor  to  notify  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  Republic  (Japan) 
that  it  can  not  recognize  any  agreement  or  undertaking  which 
has  been  entereil  into  between  tlie  (iovemments  of  Chma  and 
Japan  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Ignited  States  and  its 
citizens  in  .China,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  or  the  international  policy  relative  to  China 
commonly  known  as  the  Op^en  Door  Policy.' 

"  Conscious  of  hor  obligations  to  the  other  Powers,  the  Chinese 
Government,  immediately  after  signing  the  agreements,  published 
a  formal  statement  protesting  against  the  agreements  which  she 
liad  been  comi)elled  to  sign,  ami  disclaiming  responsibility  for 
cons('(inent  violations  of  treaty  rights  of  the  other  Powei*s.  In 
the  statement  thus  issued,  the  Chinese  (tovemment  declared  that 
although  (lu\v  were '  constrained  to  comply  in  full  with  the  terms 
of  the  (Japjines4»)  ultimatum'  they  nevertheless  'disclaim  any 
desire  to  aNsm-iate  themselves  with  any  revisifm  which  may  be 
thus  effected,  of  the  various  conventions  and  agreements  con- 
cluded between  the  otlier  Powers  in  respect  of  tlie  maintenance 
of  China's  territorial  independenet*  and  integrity,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  stfifuji  quo.  and  the  j)rinciple  of  e<|ual  opportunity 
for  the  commerce  and  indu>try  of  all  nations  in  China.' 

**  necau.-e  of  the  esM»ntial  injustice  of  tliesi*  provisions,  the 
Chinese  Delegation,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  (iovernment 
and  of  the  Chinese  people,  has  felt  it-elf  in  duty  bouml  to  pre- 
sent to  this  C»)nference,  representing  the  Powers  with  substan- 
tial interests  in  the  Far  East,  the  ({uestion  as  to  the  etjuity  and 
justice  of  the<e  agreements  and  therefore  as  to  their  ftuidamental 
validity. 

**  If  Japan  is  disposed  to  rely  solely  upon  a  claim  as  to  the 
technical  or  juristic  validity  of  the  agreements  of  1915,  as  hav- 
ing been  actually  signe<l  in  due  form  by  the  two  Governments, 
it  may  l)e  said  that  so  far  as  this  Conferen<'e  is  concerned,  the 
contention  is  largelv  irrelevant,  Uw  this  gathering  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nine  Powers  has  not  had  for  its  purpose  the 
maintenance  of  the  legal  Mfafus  f/uo.  Ui)on  the  contrary,  the 
pur|)ose  lias  been,  if  possible,  to  bring  al)out  such  changes  in 
existing  conditions  upon  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Far  Fast  as 
might  Ik?  expectt^l  to  promote  that  enduring  friendship  among 
the  nations  of  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
in  his  letter  of  invitation  to  the  Powers  to  participate  in  this 
Conference. 

'*  For  the  following  reasons,  therefore,  the  Chinese  Delega* 
tion  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  SinoJapanese  Treaties  and  Ex- 
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change  of  Notes  of  May  25,  1915,  should  form  thie  subject  of 
impartial  examination  with  a  view  to  their  abrogation : 

"  1.  Iii  exchange  for  the  concessions  demanded  of  China, 
Japan  offered  no  quid  pro  quo.  The  benefits  derived  from  th« 
agreements  were  wholly  unilateral. 

"  2.  The  agreements,  in  important  respects,  are  in  violation 
of  treaties  between  China  and  the  other  powers. 

"3.  The  agreements  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  re- 
lating to  China  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

"  4.  The  agreements  have  engendered  constant  misunderstand- 
ings between  China  and  Japan,  and,  if  not  abrogated,  will  neces- 
sarily tend,  in  the  future,  to  disturb  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  will  thus  constitute  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  realizing  the  purpose  for  the  attainment  of  which  this  Con- 
ference was  convened.  As  to  this,  the  Chinese  Delegation,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  can,  perhaps,  do  no  better  than  quote  from  k 
Resolution  introduced  in  the  Japanese  Parliament,  in  June,  1915, 
by  Mr.  Hara,  later  Premier  or  Japan,  a  Resolution  which  re- 
ceived the  support  of  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament 

"  The  Resolution  reads : 

" '  Resolved^  that  the  negotiations  carried  on  with  China  by  the 
present  Government  have  been  inappropriate  in  every  respect; 
that  they  are  detrimental  to  the  amicable  relationship  between 
the  two  countries,  and  provocative  of  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the 
Powers ;  that  they  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  the 
Japanese  Empire ;  and  that,  while  far  from  capable  of  establish-  " 
ing  the  foundation  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  they  will  form  the 
source  of  future  trouble.' 

"  The  foregoing  declaration  has  been  made  in  order  that  the 
Chinese  Cxovernment  may  have  upon  record  the  view  which  it 
takes,  and  will  continue  to  take,  regarding  the  Sino-Japanese 
Treaties  and  Exchanges  of  Notes  of^Iay  25,  1915." 

The  attitude  and  policy  of  the  American  Government  was  thus 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  : 

"  The  important  statement  made  by  Baron  Shidehara  on  be- 
half of  the  Japanese  Government  makes  it  appropriate  that  I 
should  refer  to  the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  it  was  set  forth  in  identical  notes  addressed  by  that 
Government  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  to  the  Japanese 
Government  on  May  13,  1915. 
"  The  note  to  the  Chinese  Government  was  as  follows : 
*  In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  negotiations  which  have 
taken  place  and  which  are  now  pending  between  the  Govenunent 
of  China  and  the  Government  of  Japan  and  of  the  agreements 
which  have  been  reached  as  a  result  thereof,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  the  honor  to  notify  the  Government  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  that  it  can  not  recognize  any  agreement 
or  undertaking  which  has  been  entered  into  or  which  may  be  en- 
tered into  between  the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan  impair- 
ing the  Treatv  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  in 
China,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
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China,  or  the*  international  policy  relative  to  China  commonly 
known  as  the  Open  Door  Policy. 

*'  An  identical  note  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Imperial  Japa- 
nese (xovemment.' 

^'That  statement  was  in  accord  with  the  historic  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  its  relation  to  China,  and  its  position  as  thus 
stated  has  been,  and  still  is,  consistently  maintained. 

''It  has  been  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  matters  concerning 
Shantung,  which  formed  the  substance  of  (iroup  I  of  the  orig- 
inal demands,  and  were  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  and  exchange 
of  notes  with  respeit  to  the  province  of  Shantung,  have  been 
settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  two  parties  by  negoti- 
ations conducted  collaterally  with  this  Conference,  as  reported 
to  the  Plenary  Session  on  J  ebruary  1st. 

''It  is  also  gratifying  to  be  advised  by  the  statement  made  by 
Baron  Shidehara  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Japanese  (lovernment  that 
Japan  is  now  ready  to  withdraw  the  reservation  which  she 
made,  in  proceeding  to  the  signature  of  the  treaties  and  notes 
of  1915,  to  the  effect  that  (iroup  V  of  the  original  proposals  of 
the  Japanese  (vovernment — namely,  those  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  influential  Japanese  as  political,  financiaiand  mili- 
tary advisers;  land  for  scnools  and  hospitals;  certain  railways 
in  South  China;  the  supply  of  arms,  and  the  right  of  preacn- 
in^ — would  be  postponed  for  future  negotiations.  This  definite 
withdrawal  of  the  outstanding  questions  under  Group  V  removes 
what  has  been  an  occasion  for  considerable  apprehension  on  the 
part  alike  of  China  and  of  foreign  nations  wnich  felt  that  the 
renewal  of  these  demands  could  not  but  prejudice  the  principles 
of  the  Integrity  of  China  and  of  the  Open  Door. 

**With  respect  to  the  Treaty  and  the  notes  concerning  South 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  Baron  Shidehara  has 
made  the  reassuring  statement  that  Japan  has  no  intention  of 
insisting  on  a  preferential  right  concerning  the  engagement  bv 
China  of  Japanese  advisers  or  instructors  on  political,  (inancial, 
military  or  police  matters  in  South  Manchuria. 

"  Baron  Shidehara  has  likewise  indicate<l  the  readiness  of 
Japan  not  to  insist  up<m  the  right  of  option  granted  exclusively 
in  favor  of  Japanese  capital  with  regard,  first,  to  loans  for  the 
construction  oi  railwavs  in  South  Manchuria  ami  Eastern  Inner 
Mongolia;  and,  second,  with  regard  t<i  loans  secured  on  the  taxes 
of  these  regions;  but  that  Japan  will  throw  them  oiH*n  to  the 
joint  activity  of  the  international  finan<'ial  C(msortiuni  rtvently 
organized. 

"As  to  this,  I  may  say  that  it  is  doubtless  the  fact  that  any 
enterprise  of  the  character  contemplated,  which  may  be  under- 
taken in  these  regions  by  foreign  capital,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  undertaken  by  the  Consortium.  But  it  should  l)e  ob- 
served that  existing  treaties  would  leave  the  op|M)rtunity  for 
such  enterprises  open  on  terms  of  e<niality  to  the  <'itizens  of  all 
nations.  It  can  scarcely  l>e  assumed  that  this  general  right  <ff 
the  TriMity  Powers  of  China  can  be  effectively  restrict***!  to  the 
nationals  of  those  countries  which  are  joartitM pants  in  the  work 
of  the  C\msortium,  or  that  any  of  the  uovernments  which  have 
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taken  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Consortium  would  feel 
themselves  to  be  in  a  position  to  deny  all  rights  in  the  matter  to 
any  save  the  members  of  their  respective  national  groups  in  that 
organization.  I,  therefore,  trust  that  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we 
may  properly  interpret  the  Japanese  Government's  declaration 
of  willingness  to  delinquish  its  claim  under  the  1915  treaties  to 
any  exclusive  position  with  respect  to  railway  construction  and 
to  financial  operations  secured  upon  local  revenues,  in  South 
Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  pointed  out  that  by  Articles  II,  III,  and 
IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Ma}'  25,  1915,  with  respect  to  South  Man- 
churia and  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  the  Chinese  Government 
granted  to  Japanese  subjects  the  right  to  lease  land  for  building 
purposes,  for  trade  and  manufacture,  and  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses in  South  Manchuria,  to  reside  and  travel  in  South  Man- 
churia, and  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  business  and  manufacture 
there,  and  to  enter  into  joint  undertakings  with  Chinese  citizens 
in  agriculture  and  similar  industries  in  Eastern  Inner  Mon- 
golia. 

"  With  •  respect  to  this  grant,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will,  of  course,  regard  it  as  not  intended  to  be  exclusive. 
and,  as  in  the  past,  will  claim  from  the  Chinese  Government  for 
American  citizens  the  benefits  accruing  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
most  favored  nation  clauses  in  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  China. 

"  I  may  pause  here  to  remark  that  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  treaties  as  between  Japan  and  China  is  distinct  from  the 
question  of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  under  its 
treaties  with  China ;  these  rights  have  been  emphasized  and  con- 
sistently asserted  bv  the  United  States. 

"  In  this,  as  in  all  matters  similarly  affecting  the  general  right 
of  its  citizens  to  engage  in  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises in  China,  it  has  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  insist  upon  the  doctrine  of  equality  for  the 
nationals  of  all  countries,  and  this  policy,  together  with  the  other 
policies  mentioned  in  the  note  of  May  IB,  1915,  which  I  have 
quoted,  are  consistently  maintained  bv  this  government.  I  may 
say  that  it  is  with  especial  pleasure  tnat  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  finds  itself  now  engaged  in  the  act  of  reaffirming 
and  defining,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  add,  revitalizing,  by  the 
proposed  Nine-Power  Treaty,  these  policies  with  respect  to 
China." 

This  review  of  the  action  of  the  Conference  in  relation  to  China 
can  not  properly  be  closed  without  referring  to  the  important 
declaration  made  by  Baron  Shidehara  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese 
Delegation  at  the  close  of  the  Conference.  In  this  declaration  Baron 
Shidehara  made  clear  what  is  meant  by  Japan  in  referring  to  her 
"  special  interests  "  in  China.  As  thus  defined  these  special  interests 
are  not  claimed  to  connote  either  political  domination  or  exclusive 
privileges,  or  any  "  claim  or  pretension  "  prejudicial  to  China  or 
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to  any  other  foreign  nation,  or  any  antagonism  to  the  principle  of 
the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity.    Baron  Shidehara  said : 

"  We  are  vitally  interested  in  a  speedy  e^ablishment  of  peace 
and  unity  in  China  and  in  the  economic  development  of  her  vast 
natural  resources.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  Asiatic  mainland  that  we 
must  look  primarily  for  raw  materials  and  for  the  markets 
where  our  manufactured  articles  may  be  sold.  Neither  raw 
materials  nor  the  markets  can  be  had  unless  order,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  reign  in  China,  under  good  and  stable  govern- 
ment. With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  nationals  resident 
in  China,  with  enormous  amounts  of  our  capital  invested  there, 
and  with  our  own  national  existence  largely  dependent  on  that 
of  our  neighlx)r,  we  are  naturally  interested  in  that  country  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  countries  remotely  situated. 

**To  say  that  Japan  has  si)eciftl  interests  in  China  is  simply 
to  state  a  plain  and  actual  fact.  It  intimates  no  claim  or  preten- 
sion of  any  kind  prejudicial  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign 
nation. 

"  Nor  are  we  actuated  by  any  intention  of  securing  preferen- 
tial or  exclusive  economic  rights  in  China.  Why  should  we 
net'd  them?  Why  should  we  l>e  afraid  of  foreign  competition 
in  the  Chinese*  market  provide*!  it  is  conducted  squarely  and 
honestly  f  Favored  by  geographical  positicm,  and  having  fair 
knowledge  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  Chinese  peoi)le, 
our  traders  anci  business  men  can  well  take  care  of  theniscives 
in  their  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  activities  in  China, 
without  any  preference  or  exclusive  rights. 

'*  We  do  not  seek  any  territory  in  China,  but  we  do  seek  a 
field  of  economic  activity  l>eneficial  as  much  to  China  as  to 
Japan,  based  always  on  the  principle  of  the  open  door  and 
equal  opportunity.'' 

Siberia. 

Quest ion*^  directly  affecting  Kus>ian(or  SilH»rian )  intere^t^  were  only 
two,  viz,  the  <|uesti<ni  of  the  continued  presence  of  Japanese  tro()|)s  in 
certain  Itussian  territory,  and  that  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Chinese  Kastern  Kailwav. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  statements  were  made  by  Japan  and  the 
United  States  and  spread  upon  the  minute.s  uf  tlie  Conference.  M. 
Sarraut,  on  behalf  of  France,  alx)  made  a  "statement  supporting  in 
general  term>  the  pf»ition  of  the  Cnited  States  and  expressing  c<m- 
fi^lence  that  Japan  would  fulfill  its  promin^s  eventually  to  witlulraw 
its  forces  from  Russian  territory,  and  in  general  to  resj)ect  the  in- 
tegrity of  Russia. 

The  statement  by  Baron  Shidehara  on  behalf  of  Japan  was  aa 
follows : 

"The  Military  expedition  of  Japan  to  Siberia  was  originally 
undertaken  in  common  accord  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ignited  States  in  1018.    It  was  primarily  intended  to  render 
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assistance  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  who  in  their  homeward 
journey  across  Siberia  from  European  Russia,  found  themselves 
in  grave  and  pressing  danger  at  the  hands  of  hostile  forces 
under  German  command.  The  Japanese  and  American  expedi- 
tionary forces  together  with  other  allied  troops  fought  their 
way  from  Vladivostok  far  into  the  region  of  the  Amur  and 
the  Trans-Baikal  Provinces  to  protect  Sie  railway  lines  which 
afforded  the  sole  means  of  transportation  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  to  the  port  of  yiadivostok. 
Difficulties  which  the  Allied  forces  had  to  encounter  in  their 
operations  in  the  severe  cold  winter  of  Siberia  were  inmiens^. 

"In  January,  1920,  the  United  States  decided  to  terminate 
its  military  undertaking  in  Siberia,  and  ordered  the  withdrawal 
of  its  forces.  For  some  time  thereafter  Japanese  troops  con- 
tinued alone  to  carry  out  the  duty  of  guarding  several  points 
along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railways  in  fulfillment  of  Inter- 
Allied  arrangements  and  of  affording  facilities  to  the  returning 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

"The  last  column  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops  safely  embarked 
from  Vladivostok  in  September,  1920.  Ever  since  then  Japan 
has  been  looking  forward  to  an  early  moment  for  the  withdrawal 
of  her  trooi)s  from  Siberia.  The  maintenance  of  such  troops  in  a 
foreign  land  is  for  her  a  costly  and  thankless  undertaking,  and 
she  will  be  only  too  hiippy  to  be  relieved  of  such  responsibility. 
In  fact,  the  evacuation  of  the  Trans-Baikal  and  the  Amur  Prov- 
inces was  already  completed  in  1920.  The  only  region  which  now 
remains  to  be  evacuated  is  a  southern  portion  of  the  Maritime 
Province  around  Vladivostok  and  Nikolsk. 

"  It  will  be  appreciated  that  for  Japan  the  question  of  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Siberia  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  it 
was  for  other  Allied  Powers.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Japanese  residents  who  had  lawfully  and 
under  guarantees  of  treaty  established  themselves  in  Siberia  long 
before  the  Bolshevik  eruption,  and  Avere  there  entirely  welcomed. 
In  1017,  prior  to  the  Joint  American- Japanese  military  enter- 
prise, the  number  of  such  residents  was  already  no  less  than 
9,717!  In  the  actual  situation  prevailing  there,  those  Japanese 
residents  can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives  and  property  to  any  other  authoritiees  than  Japanese 
troops.  Whatever  districts  those  troops  have  evacuated  in  the 
past  have  fallen  into  disorder,  and  practically  all  Japanese  resi- 
dents have  had  precipitately  to  withdraw,  to  seek  for  their  per- 
sonal safety.  In  so  withdrawing,  they  have  l)een  obliged  to  leave 
behind  large  portions  of  their  property,  abandoned  and  unpro- 
tected, and  their  homes  and  places  of  business  have  been  de- 
stroyed. While  the  hardships  and  losses  thus  caused  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  Trans-Baikal  and  the  Amur  provinces  have  been 
serious  enough,  more  extensive  damages  are  likely  to  follow  from 
the  evacuation  of  Vladivostok  in  which  a  larger  numl)er  of 
Japanese  have  always  been  resident  and  a  greater  amount  of 
Japanese  capital  invested. 

"  There  is  another  difficulty  by  which  Japan  is  faced  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  recall  of  her  troops  from  the  Maritime  Province. 
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Due  to  geographical  propinquity,  the  general  situation  in  the 
districts  around  Vladivostok  and  Nikolsk  is  bound  to  affect  the 
security  of  Korean  frontier.  In  particular,  it  is  known  that 
these  districts  have  long  been  the  base  of  Korean  conspiracies 
against  Japan.  Those  hostile  Koreans,  joining  hands  with  law- 
less elements  in  Kussia,  attempted  in  1920  to  invade  Korea 
through  the  Chinese  territory  of  CHiientae.  They  set  fire  to 
the  Japanese  Consulate  at  liunchun,  and  committed  indiscrim- 
inate acts  of  murder  and  pillage.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  under  the  effective  control  of  Japanese  troops  stationed 
in  the  Maritime  Province,  but  they  will  no  doubt  renew  the 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  Korea  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunitv  that  may  present  itself. 

*'  llaving  regard  to  those  considerations,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment have  felt  bound  to  exercise  precaution  in  carrying 
out  the  contemplated  evactuition  of  the  ^laritime  Province. 
Should  they  take  hasty  ai'tion  without  adequate  provision  for 
the  future  they  would'be  delinquent  in  their  duty  of  affording 

Srotection  to  a  large  number  of  their  nationals  resident  in  the 
istricts  in  question  and  of  maintaining  order  and  security  in 
Korea. 

"It  should  be  made  clear  that  no  part  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
ince is  under  Japan^s  military  o(?cupation.  Japanese  troops  are 
still  stationed  in  the  southern  porti<m  of  that  Province,  but  they 
have  not  set  up  anv  civil  or  military  a<hninistration  to  displace 
local  authorities,  l^heir  activitv  is  confined  to  m<»asures  of  self- 
protection  apiiu--t  the  menace  to  their  own  safety  and  to  the 
safetv  of  their  connlrv  anti  nationals.  Thev  are  not  in  occuna- 
tion  of  those  <listri<t>  anv  more  than  American  or  other  Allied 

* 

trooj)s  could  be  sni«l  to  iiave  been  in  (MTUpation  of  the  places 
in  which  thev  were  formerlv  statione<L 

"The  »la|)anes(»  (Joverninent  are  anxious  to  see  an  onlerly  and 
stable  aiitliority  speedily  rees(ublishe<l  in  the  Far  Kastern  |>os- 
sessions  of  Kus>ia.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  they  manif(*Nted  a 
keen  interest  in  the  patriotic  Imt  ill-fated  stnur^le  of  Admiral 
Kolchak.  They  have  shown  readinesn  to  lend  their  g(M>d  otlices 
for  prompt inir  the  re<'onciliati(m  of  various  political  groups  in 
Eastern  Sil)eria.  lUii  th*»v  have  carefullv  refrained  from  sup- 
jMirting  one  faction  against  another.  It  will  i>e  recalled,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  withheld  all  assistance  from  (leneral  Kozanow 
a^rainst  the  revt)lutionarv  movements  which  led  to  his  overthrow 
in  Januarv,  ID'JO.  Thev  maintained  an  attitude  of  strict  neu- 
tralitv,  and  refuse^l  tt)  interfere  in  these  movements,  which  it 
won  hi  have  l)een  (piite  easy  for  them  to  suppress  if  they  had  so 
desii-ed. 

*'In  relation  to  this  ]>«licy  of  nonintervention,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  refer  briefly  to  the  past  relations  betwi*cn  the  Japanese 
authorities  and  Ataman  Semenoff,  which  seem  to  have  been  a 
source  of  popular  misgiving  and  si)e<*ulation.  It  will  l)e  remem- 
bered that  the  growing  nipj)rochement  l)etww»n  the  Germans  and 
the  Bolshevik  (lovemment  in  Kussia  in  the  early  part  of  1018 
natundly  gave  rise  to  appn4ien*<i(ms  in  the  allied  (n>untries  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  munitions  supplied  by  those  countries 
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and  stored  in  Vladivostok  might  be  removed  by  the  Bolsheviks 
to  European  Russia  for  the  use  of  the  Germans.  Ataman  Se- 
menoff  was  then  in  Siberia  and  was  organizing  a  movement  to 
check  such  Bolshevik  activities  and  to  preserve  order  and  stabil- 
ity in  that  region.  It  was  in  this  situation  that  Japan,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  Allies,  began  to  give  support  to  the  Cossack  chief- 
After  a  few  months,  such  support  by  the  other  powers  was  dis- 
continued. But  the  Japanese  were  reluctant  to  abandon  their 
friend,  whose  efforts  in  the  allied  cause  thev  had  originally  en- 
couraged ;  and  they  maintained  for  some  trnie  their  connection 
with  Ataman  SemenofF.  They  had,  however,  no  intention  what- 
ever of  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Russia,  and  when 
it  was  found  that  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  Ataman  was 
likely  to  complicate  the  internal  situation  in  Siberia,  they  ter- 
minated all  relations  with  him,  and  no  support  of  any  kind  has 
since  been  extended  to  him  by  the  Japanese  authorities. 

"The  Japanese  Government  are  now  seriously  considering 
plans  which  would  justify  them  in  carrying  out  their  decision  of 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  the  Maritime 
Province,  with  reasonable  precaution  for  the  security  of  Japa- 
nese residents  and  of  the  Korean  frontier  regions.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  that  negotiations  were  opened  some  time  ago  at  Dairen 
between  the  Japanese  representatives  and  the  agents  of  the  Chita 
Government. 

"  Those  negotiations  at  Dairen  are  in  no  way  intended  to  se- 
cure for  Japan  any  right  or  advantage  of  an  exclusive  nature. 
They  have  been  solely  actuated  by  a  desire  to  adjust  some  of  the 
more  pressing  questions  with  which  Japan  is  confronted  in  re- 
lation to  Siberia.  They  have  essentially  in  view  the  conclusion 
of  provisional  commercial  arrangements,  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
isting menace  to  the  security  of  Japan  and  to  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  Japanese  residents  in  Eastern  Siberia,  the  provision  of 
guarantees  for  the  freedom  of  lawful  undertakings  in  that  re- 
gion, and  the  prohibition  of  bolshevik  propaganda  over  the  Si- 
berian border.  Should  adequate  provisions  be  arranged  on  the 
line  indicated  the  Japanese  Government  will  at  once  proceed  to 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  the  Maritime 
Province. 

"  The  occupation  of  certain  points  in  the  Russian  Province  of 
Sakhalin  is  wholly  different,  both  in  nature  and  in  origin,  from 
the  stationing  of  troops  in  the  Maritime  Province.  History 
affords  few  instances  similar  to  the  incident  of  1920  at  Niko- 
laievsk,  where  more  than  seven  hundred  Japanese,  including 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  duly  recognized  Japanese 
Consul  and  his  family  and  his  official  staff,  were  cruelly  tortured 
and  massacred.  No  nation  worthy  of  respect  will  possibly 
remain  forbearing  under  such  a  strain  of  provocation.  Nor  was 
it  possible  for  the  Japanese  Government  to  disregard  the  just 
popular  indignation  aroused  in  Japan  by  the  incident.  Under 
the  actual  condition  of  things,  Japan  found  no  alternative  but 
to  occupy,  as  a  measure  of  reprisal,  certain  points  in  the  Russian 
Province  of  Sakahlin  in  which  the  outrage  was  committed,  pend- 
ing the  establishment  in  Russia  of  a  responsible  authority  with 
whom  she  can  communicate  in  orjler  to  obtain  due  satisfaction. 
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"  Nothing  is  further  from  the  thought  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment than  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  helpless  condi- 
tions of  Russia  for  prosecuting  selfish  designs.  Japan  recalls 
^vith  deep  gratitude  and  appreciation  the  brilliant  role  which 
Russia  played  in  the  interest  of  civilization  during  the  earlier 
stage  or  the  Great  War.  The  Japanese  people  have  shown  and 
will  continue  to  show  every  sympathetic  interest  in  the  efforts 
of  patriotic  Russians  aspiring  to  the  unity  and  rehabilitation 
of  their  country.  The  military  occupation  of  the  Russian  Prov- 
ince of  Sakhalin  is  only  a  temporary  measure,  and  will  naturally 
come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion shall  have  been  arranged  with  an  orderly  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  Japanese  Delegation  is  authorized  to  de- 
clni*e  that- it  is  the  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  Japan  to  respect 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia,  and  to  observe  the  principle 
of  nonintervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  the  principle  of  e<jual  opportunity  for  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  m  every  part  of  the  Russian  posses- 
sions.'' 

The  reply  on  behalf  of  the  American  Government  which  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  reviewed  the  po.siti<m  which  the  Ignited 
States  had  consistently  maintained  in  diplomatic  interchanges  with 
Japan  and  maintained  explicitly  this  attitude  of  protest.  Tlie  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

"  The  American  Delegation  has  heard  the  statement  by  Baron 
Shidehara  and  has  taken  note  of  the  assurances  given  oh  behalf 
of  the  Japanese  Government  witii  respect  to  the  withdrawal  of 
•Japanese  troops  from  the  Maritime  Province  of  Siberia  and 
from  the  Province  of  Sakhalin.  The  American  Delegation  has 
also  noted  the  assurance  of  Japan  by  her  authorized  spokesman 
that  it  is  her  fixed  and  settled  policy  to  res|)ect  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Russia,  and  to  observe  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country«  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  eijual  opportunitv  for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  in  every  part  of  the  Russian  possessions. 

*^  These  assurances  are  taken  to  mean  that  Japan  does  not  seek, 
through  her  military'  openitions  in  Siberia,  to  impair  the  rights 
of  the  Russian  people  in  any  res|>ect,  or  to  obtain  any  unfair 
commercial  advantages,  or  to  abMirb  for  her  own  use  the  Siberian 
fisheries,  or  to  set  up  an  exclusive  exploitation  either  of  the 
resources  of  Sakhalin  or  of  the  Maritime  Province. 

''As  Karon  Siiidehara  pointed  out,  the  military  expedition  of 
Japan  to  Sil>eria  was  originally  undertaken  in  common  accord 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  public  assurances  were  given  at  the  outset  bjr  lioth  (iovern- 
ments  of  a  firm  intention  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Russia  and  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  Russian  internal 
politics.  In  view  of  the  reference  by  Baron  Shidehara  to  the 
participation  of  the  American  Government  in  the  expe<Iition 
of  1918,  I  should  like  to  place  UfKin  our  re<*ords  for  trnnsmis- 
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sion  to  the  Conference  the  porpoees  which  were  then  dearly 
stated  by  both  Grovemments. 

^The  American  Government  set  forth  its  aims  and  policies 
publicly  in  July,  1918.  The  purposes  of  the  expedition  were 
said  to  be,  first,  to  help  the  Czecho-Slovaks  consolidate  their 
forces ;  second,  to  steady  any  efforts  at  self -government  or  self- 
defense  in  which  the  Russians  themselves  might  be  willing  to 
accept  assistance:  and,  third,  to  guard  the  military  stores  at 
Vladivostok. 

"The  American  Government  opposed  the  idea  of  a  military 
intervention,  but  regarded  military  action  as  admissible  at  the 
time  solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Czecho-Slovaks  con- 
solidate their  forces  and  get  into  successful  cooperation  with 
their  Slavic  kinsmen,  and  to  steady  any  efforts  at  self-govern- 
ment or  self-defense  in  which  the  Russians  themselves  might  be 
willing  to  accept  assistance.  It  was  stated  that  the  American 
Government  proposed  to  ask  all  associated  in  this  course  of 
action  to  unite  m  assuring  the  people  of  Russia  in  the  most 
public  and  solemn  manner  that  none  of  the  Governments  imit- 
ing  in  action  either  in  Siberia  or  in  northern  Russia  contem- 
plated any  interference  of  any  kind  with  the  ix)litical  sovereignty 
of  Rus>ia,  any  intervention  in  her  internal  affairs,  or  any  im- 
pairment of  her  territorial  integrity  either  now  or  thereafter, 
but  that  each  of  the  Associated  Powei*s  had  the  single  object  of 
affording  such  aid  as  should  be  acceptable,  and  only  such  aid  as 
should  be  acceptable,  to  the  Russian  people  in  their  endeavor  to 
regain  control  of  their  own  affairs,  their  own  territory^  and  their 
own  destiny. 

"  What  1  have  just  stated  is  found  in  the  public  statement  of 
the  American  Government  at  that  time. 

"  The  Japanese  (iovernment,  with  the  same  purpose,  set  forth 
its  position  in  a  statement  publislied  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment on  August  2,  1918,  in  which  it  was  said : 

" '  The  Japanese  Government,  being  anxious  to  fall  in  with 
the  desires  of  the  American  Government  and  also  to  act  in 
harmony  with  the  Allies  in  this  expedition,  have  decided  to 
proceed  at  once  to  dispatch  suitable  forces  for  the  proposed 
mission.  A  certain  number  of  these  troops  will  be  sent  forth- 
with to  Vladivostok.  In  adopting  this  course,  the  Japanese 
Government  remain  unshaken  in  their  constant  desire  to  pro- 
mote relations  of  enduring  friendship  with  Russia  and  the 
Russian  people,  and  reaffirm  their  avowed  policy  of  respecting 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  and  of  abstaining  from  afi 
interference  in  her  internal  politics.  They  further  declare  that, 
upon  the  realization  of  the  projects  above  indicated,  they  will 
immediately  withdraw  all  Japanese  troops  from  Russian  terri- 
tory and  will  leave  wholly  unimpaired  the  sovereignty  of  Russia 
in  all  it.s  phases,  whether  political  or  military.' 

"  The  TTnited  States  of  America  withdrew  its  troops  from  Si- 
beria in  the  spring  of  1920,  because  it  considered  that  the  original 
purposes  of  the  expedition  had  either  been  accomplished  or  would 
not  long(»r  be  subserved  by  continued  military  activity  in  Si- 
beria.    The  American  Government  then  ceased  to  be  a  party 
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to  the  expoiiition,  but  it  remained  a  close  observer  of  events  in 
Eastern  Siberia  and  has  had  an  extended  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence upon  this  subject  with  the  Government  of  Japan. 

"  It  must  be  frankly  avowed  that  this  correspondence  has  not 
always  disclosed  an  identity  of  views  between  the  two  (iovern- 
ments.  The  United  States  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  direct 
exposure  of  Japan  to  Bolshevism  in  Siberia  and  the  special  prob- 
lems which  the  conditions  existing  there  have  created  for  the 
Japanese  (iovernment,  but  it  has  been  strongly  disnosed  to  the 
belief  tliat  the  public  assurances  piven  by  the  two  (governments 
at  the  inception  of  the  joint  expedition  nevertheless  required  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from  all  Russian  terri- 
tory— if  not  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops,  then  within  a  reasonable  time. 

''As  to  the  (x'cupation  of  Sakhalin  in  reprisal  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Japanese*  at  Xikolaievsk,  the  United  States,  not  unim- 
pressetl  bv  the  st^rious  character  of  that  catastrophe,  but,  having 
in  min<l  the  conditions  accepted  by  Inith  (iovernnients  at  the  out- 
set of  the  joint  expedition,  of  which  the  Xikolaievsk  massacres 
must  be.  considered  an  incident,  it  has  regr^ted  that  Japan 
should  deem  necessary  the  occupation  of  Russian  territory  as  a 
means  of  assuring  a  suitable  adjustment  with  a  future  Ru<^sian 
(iovernment. 

"The  general  positi<m  of  the  American  Government  was  set 
forth  in  a  communication  to  Japan  of  May  lU,  11^:^1.  In  that 
communication  appears  the  following  statement: 

**'The  (iovernment  of  the  Unit«'<l  States  would  be  untrue  to 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  leil  it,  in  the  summer  of  19 IS, 
upon  an  undei^tanding  with  the  (nivcrinnent  of  Japan,  to  ^lis- 
patch  tr(K)ps  to.  Sil)eria,  if  it  nejrlectetl  to  point  out  that,  in  its 
view,  continued  occupaticm  of  the  strategic  centers  in  Kastern 
Siberia — involving  the  indefinite  |M)ssos<ion  <if  the  port  of  Vhidi- 
vostok,  the  stationing  of  troops  at  IIal)arovsk,  Xikolaie\>k,  De 
Castries,  Alatro,  So|)liiesk,  and  other  important  points,  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  Russian  portion  of  Sakhalin,  and  the  establishment  t)f 
a  civil  administration,  which  inevitably  lenils  itself  to  mis<'on- 
ception  antl  antau<»in>in — teiuls  lalher  to  incrouK*  than  to  allay 
the  unrest  jukI  disorder  in  that  n»gion. 

'*'The  military  (wciipation* — I  am  still  re:uling  from  the  note 
of  May  31,  li)*2l — ^'Tlie  military  cK*<Mipatir)n  in  reprisal  for  the 
Xikolaievsk  affair  is  not  fundamentally  a  <)ue-«tion  of  the  vali<lity 
of  pnwedure  under  the  recognized  rule^^  of  international  law.' 

"The  note  goes  on  to  say  that  Mhe  is>ue  presented  is  that  of 
the  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  the  assurances  given  to  the  Russian 
people,  which  were  a  matter  of  frank  exchanees  and  of  appar- 
ently complete  undeiMantling  In^tween  the  (iovernment  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  of  Japan.  These  assurances  were  intended  by 
the  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  to  convey  to  the  people 
of  Russia  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  two  (iovernnients  not  to 
use  the  joint  exiKnlition,  or  any  incidents  which  might  ari*-e  out 
of  it,  as  an  invasion  to  occupy* territory*  even  tem]M>rarily,  or  to 
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assume  any  itiilitary  or  administrative  control  over  the  people 
of  Siberia. 

"  Further,  in  the  same  note,  the  American  Government  stated 
its  position  as  follows : 

" '  In  view  of  its  conviction  that  the  course  followed  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  brings  into  question  the  very  definite 
understanding  concluded  at  the  time  troops  were  sent  to 
Siberia,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  in  candor 
explain  its  position  and  say  to  the  Japanese  Government  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  neither  now  nor  here- 
after recognize  as  valid  any  claims  or  titles  arising  out  of  the 
present  occupation  arid  control,  and  that  it  c&n  not  acquiesce 
m  any  action  taken  by  the  Government  of  Japan  which  might 
impair  existing  treaty  rights  or  the  political  or  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Russia. 

" '  'The  (government  of  Japan  will  appreciate  that,  in  express- 
ing its  views,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  no  de- 
sire to  impute  to  the  Government  of  Japan  motives  or  pur- 
poses other  than  those  which  have  heretofore  been  so  frankly 
avowed.  The  purpose  of  this  Government  is  to  inform  the 
Japanese  Government  of  its  own  conviction  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent time  of  disorder  in  Russia,  it  is  more  than  ever  the  duty  of 
those  who  look  forward  to  the  tranquilization  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  a  restoration  of  normal  conditions  among  them,  to 
avoid  all  action  which  might  keep  alive  their  antagonism  and 
distrust  toward  outside  political  agencies.  Now,  especially,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  friends  of  Russia  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  domestic  contentions  of  the  Russian  people,  to  be  scrupulous 
to  avoid  inflicting  what  might  appear  to  them  a  vicarious 
penalty  for  sporadic  acts  of  lawlessness,  and,,  above  all,  to 
abstain  from  even  the  temporary  and  conditional  impairment 
by  any  foreign  Power  of  tlie  territorial  status  which,  for  thero 
as  for  other  peoples,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  sensitive  national 
feeling  transcending  perhaps  oven  the  issues  at  stake  among 
themselves.' 

"  To  that  American  note  the  Japanese  Government  replied  in 
July,  1921,  setting  forth  in  substance  what  Baron  Shidehara 
has  now  stated  to  this  Committee,  pointing  out  the  conditions 
under  which  Japan  had  taken  the  action  to  which  reference 
was  made,  and  giving  the  assurances,  which  have  here  been  re- 
iterated, with  respect  to  its  intention  and  policy. 

"  While  the  discussion  of  these  matters  has  been  attended  with 
the  friendliest  feeling,  it  has  naturally  been  the  constant  and 
earnest  hope  of  the  American  Government — and  of  Japan  as 
well,  I  am  sure — that  this  occasion  for  divergence  of  views  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  might  l)e  removed  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  It  has  been  with  a  feelinp  of  special  gratifica- 
tion, therefore,  that  tlie  American  Delegation  has  listened  to  the 
assurances  given  by  their  Japanese  colleague,  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  friendliness  that  they  reiterate  the  hope  that  Japan 
will  find  it  possible  to  carry  out  within  the  near  future  her  ex- 
pressed intention  of  terminating  finally  the  Sil)erian  expedition 
and  of  restoring  Sakhalin  to  the  Russian  people." 
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On  l)ehulf  of  the  Frencli  Government  M.  Sarraut  said — 

^'he  ^ave  his  full  and  unreserved  adherence  to  this  resolution. 
In  giving  this  unreserved  adherence,  he  liked  to  remember 
that  France  was  the  oldest  ally,  perhaps,  of  Russia,  and  in 
this  respect  it  was  with  a  particular  feeling  of  gratiticutiou 
that  he  would  state  that  he  had  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  exchange  of  views  that  had  just  taken  place  liefore  the 
<  ommitt4e  l)etween  the  representatives  of  the  Inited  States  and 
Japan.  The  French  Government  would  hear  with  the  same 
feelings  the  formal  assurance  given  by  Baron  Shidehara  of 
the  intenti(m  of  the  Japanese  Government  concerning  Sil)eria; 
of  Japan*s  desire  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Russia  as  soon 
as  possible:  of  its  firm  intention  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Russia;  and  of  its  firm  purpose  to  respect  the  in- 
tegrity of  Russia. 

''  France  had  full  trust  in  Japan,  who  had  always  proved  a 
loyal  and  trustworthy  friend.  It  was  quite  certain  that  this 
assurance  would  be  carried  out,  France  accepted  this  with  all 
the  more  pleasure  be<*ause  it  was  e.vactly  the  program  which 
the  French  Government  had  adopted  in  1918  and  which  led 
them  to  interfere  in  Sil)eria  under  the  same  conditions  as  those" 
set  forth  so  exactlv  bv  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
State-.  At  this  point  he  could  not  fail  to  restate  quite  clearly 
France's  intention,  like  that  of  her  Allies,  U)  respect  the  in- 
tegrity of  Russia,  and  to  have  the  integrity  of  Russia  res|)ccted, 
and  not  to  interfere  in  her  internal  policy. 

*'  France  remaine<l  faithful  to  the  friendship  of  Russia, 
which  she  could  not  forget.  She  entertained  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  the  Russian  |H"o|)le.  as  she  did  to  her  other  Allies.  Russia  had 
lHH»n  her  friend  of  the  first  hour,  and  she  was  loyal;  she  had 
stuck  to  her  won!  until  the  Russian  Government  wa^  betrayed 
in  the  way  with  which  those  present  were  familiar.  Fran(*e  also 
remaine<r  faithful  to  the  ho|H»  that  the  day  would  come  when 
through  the  channel  of  a  normal  and  regular  government  gr^at 
Russia  would  U*  able  to  go  aheail  and  fulfill  lu»r  destiny.  Then 
it  would  be  good  for  her  to  find  unimpaire<l  the  patrimony  that 
iiad  iHH'n  kept  for  her  by  the  lumesty  and  loyalty  of  her  allies. 
It  was  with  this  feeling  that  the  French  Defegation  with  great 
pleasure  concuri'ecl  in  the  adopti<m  of  the  present  resolution.*' 

These  statement*^  tlid  not  inunediately  efTt»ct  a  change  in  the 
Siberian  Mt nation  but  they  were  nonelhelos  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. In  tlie  first  place,  the  position  of  the  Tnited  Stales  was 
publicly  and  <lelinitely  reas-eiied.  Further,  while  Japan  iVul  not 
fix  a  date  for  the  witlulrawal  of  her  trcKip^,  she  did  give  the  most 
solenui  and  comprehensive  as-urance  to  all  the  Powers  represi^nted 
in  the  (\»nference  of  her  fixed  and  Mettled  policy  '*  to  respeit  the 
territorial  integiitN  of  Russia,  and  to  observe  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  country,  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  e<|i!al  opjHirtunity  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
all  nations  in  every  pari  of  the  Russian  possi»ssions," 
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This  constitutes  a  pledge  which  no  doubt  will  be  fully  redeemeil. 
While  Japan  has  not  fixed  the  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops 
from  Siberia,  she  has  renounced  all  claims  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, of  political  domination,  or  of  exclusive  or  preferential 
privilege. 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

The  other  question  affecting  Siberian  interests  directly;  that  is, 
that  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  was  also  of  the  nature  of  a 
continuing  diplomatic  problem  insusceptible  of  definite  disposition 
at  the  Conference.  This  railway  involves  a  great  complexity  of  in- 
ternational interests ;  that  of  the  United  States  is  to  assure  its  con- 
tinued operation  as  a  free  avenue  of  commerce,  to  discharge  the 
responsibility  for  the  railroad  which  the  United  States  assumed 
to  soma  extent  in  1919  in  cooperation  with  Japan  and  four  other 
Powers  in  an  arrangement  for  the  supervision  and  assistance  of 
this  and  other  links  in  the  Trans-Sibexian  system,  and  to  recover 
its  just  claims  for  advances. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what,  if  anything,  the  Conference  might 
usefully  do  to  preserve  the  railway  and  increase  its  technical  eflS- 
ciency,  the  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  Questions,  and  its 
technical  sub-committee,  gave  the  problem  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  finally  found  to  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  adopt 
the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  preservation  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way for  those  in  interest  requires  that  better  protection  be  given 
to  the  railway  and  the  persons  engaged  in  its  operation  and  use, 
a  more  careful  selection  of  personnel  to  secure  efficiency  of 
service,  and  a  more  economical  use  of  funds  to  prevent  waste  of 
the  property ;  that  the  subject  should  immediately  be  dealt  with 
through  the  proper  diplomatic  channels." 

The  Powers  other  than  China  made  the  following  reservation : 

"The  Powers  other  than  China  in  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
regarding  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  reserve  the  right  to 
insist  hereafter  upon  the  responsibility  of  China  for  perform- 
ance or  nonperformance  of  the  obligations  towards  the  foreign 
stockholders,  bondholders,  and  creditors  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  Company  which  the  Powers  deem  to  result  from  the 
contracts  under  which  the  railroad  was  built  and  the  action  of 
China  thereunder  and  the  obligations  which  they  deem  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  trust  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  power  In'  the 
Chinese  Government  over  the  possession  and  administration  of 
the  railroad." 

While,  as  thus  appears,  it  proved  to  be  necessary  to  leave  these  ques- 
tions for  future  diplomatic  adjustment,  not  a  little  was  accomplished 
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in  ascertaining  and  darifyin^r  the  views  of  the  various  governments. 
The  discussions  established  unanimity  anionj^^  the  Powers,  other  than 
China,  as  to  the  immediate  need  for  niore  adequate  protection  of  the 
railway  and  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  financial  support  with- 
out effective  financial  control,  assuring  the  economical  operation  of 
the  railway.  The  (Conference  effectively  rec  ognized  Chinese  sovereign 
rights  in  resjiect  to  the  railway,  but  in  the  reservation  alx)ve  quoted 
made  clear  to  China  the  immense  responsibilities  she  might  incur  by 
a  reckless  use  of  her  sovereign  prerogatives.  The  Chinese  delegates 
were  impressed  by  this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  it  is  understood 
that  tliev  have  alreadv  i*ecommended  to  their  (Government  that  it  take 
measures  immediately  and  spontaneously  to  improve  the  military  pro- 
tection of  the  railway.  It  has  In^en  suggested  to  the  Chinese  delegates 
also,  and  has  won  a  certain  favorable  response  from  them,  that  China 
would  Ik»  well  advise<l  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  diplomatic  inter- 
changes which  will  ensue  as  a  result  of  the  resolution  adopted,  in 
requesting  at  once  the  cooperation  of  the  other  Powers  in  maintaining 
the  railway.  It  may  prove  possible  to  arrive  at  practical  results  in 
this  way  while  preserving  Chinese  sovereignty  and  amour  propre. 
(ieneral  assent  was  obtained  at  the  Conference  to  the  continuance  in 
force  of  the  agreement  of  1919  for  the  supervision  of  the  railway. 

Mandated  Islands. 

For  some  time  there  have  l)een  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  relation  to  the  so-called  mandated  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  Equator.  While  the  Conference  was  in 
session  these  negotiations  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the 
American  Government  and  the  Japanese  (tovemment,  which  is  to  be 
emboilied  in  a  treaty.   The  points  of  the  agreement  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  shall  have  free  access  to  the 
Island  of  Yap  on  the  footing  of  entire  equality  with  Japan  or  any 
other  nation,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  landing  and  operation  of  the 
existing  Yap-tiuam  cable  or  of  any  cable  which  may  hereafter  be 
laid  by  the  United  States  or  its  nationals. 

2.  It  is  also  agreetl  that  the  United  States  and  its  nationals  are  to 
be  accordeil  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with  resi>ect  to  radio- 
telegraphic  service  as  with  regard  to  cables.  It  is  provide<l  that  so 
long  as  the  Japanese  (iSovemment  shall  maintain  on  the  Island  of 
Yap  an  adequate  radiotelegraphic  station,  cooperating  eflfectively 
with  the  cables  and  with  other  radio  stations  on  ships  antl  shore, 
without  discriminatory  exactions  or  preferences,  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  establish  radiotelegraphic  stations  at  Yap  by  the  United 
States  or  its  nationals  shall  be  suspended. 
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3.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  United  'States  'shall  enjoy  in  the 
Island  of  Yap  the  following  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  in 
relation  to  electrical  communications: 

(a)  Eights  of  residence  without  restriction;  and  rights  of  acquisi- 
tion and  enjoyment  and  undisturbed  possession,  upon  a  footing  of 
entire  equality  with  Japan  or  any  other  nation  or  their  respective 
nationals  of  all  property  and  interests,  both  personal  and  real,  in- 
cluding lands,  buildings,  residences,  offices,  works,  and  appurtenances. 

(b)  No  permit  or  license  to  be  required  for  the  enjoyment  of  any 
of  these  rights  and  privileges. 

(c)  Each  country  to  be  free  to  operate  both  ends  of  its  cables 
either  directly  or  through  its  nationals  including  corporations  oi 
associations. 

(d)  No  cable  censorship  or  supervision  of  operation  or  messages. 

(e)  Free  entry  and  exit  for  persons  and  property, 

(f )  No  taxes,  port,  harbor,  or  landing  charges,  or  exactions,  either 
with  respect  to  operation  of  cables  or  to  property,  persons,  or  vessels. 

(g)  No  discriminatory  police  regulations. 

4.  Japan  agrees  that  it  will  use  its  power  of  expropriation  to  secure 
to  the  United  States  needed  property  and  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  electrical  communicjition  in  the  Island,  if  such  property  or  facili- 
ties can  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  It  is  understood  that  the  loca- 
tion and  area  of  land  to  be  so  expropriated  shall  be  arranged  each 
time  between  the  two  Governments,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
each  case.  American  property  and  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  elec- 
trical communication  in  the  Island  are  to  be  exempt  from  the  process 
of  expropriation. 

5.  The  United  States  consents  to  the  administration  by  Japan  of 
the  mandated  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  Equator  sub- 
ject to  the  above  provisions  with  respect  to  the  Island  of  Yap,  and 
also  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

"  (a)  The  Ignited  States  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  engage- 
ments of  Japan  set  forth  in  the  mandate,  particularly  those  as 
follows : 

"Article  3. 

"  The  Mandatory  shall  see  that  the  slave  trade  is  prohibited 
and  that  no  forced  labour  is  permitted,  except  for  essential  pub- 
lic work  and  services,  and  then  only  for  adequate  remuneration. 

"The  Mandatory  shall  also  see  that  the  traffic  in  arms  and 
ammunition  is  controlled  in  accordance  with  principles 
analogous  to  those  laid  down  in  the  Convention  relating  to 
the  control  of  the  aims  traffic,  signed  on  September  10th,  X919, 
or  in  any  convention  amending  same.  • 

"The  supply  of  intoxicating  spirits  and  beverages  to  the 
natives  shall  be  prohibted." 


•'AirncLr,  4. 

'*  The  niilitarj'  training  of  the  natives,  otherwiKe  than  for 
|Hir|M)8es  of  internal  ixilice  ami  the  l<M*al  defense  of  the  terri- 
tory, sluill  \te  proliihitecl.  Furthermore,  no  military  or  naval 
bases  shall  he  estahlishe<l  or  fortifications  erected  in  the  terri- 
tory." 

'*  (//)  With  res|MH't  to  mif»ionarie8,  it  is  a^rree<l  that  Japan 
shall  ensure  <'omplete  freedom  on  <*onHci(>nce  and  the  free 
exercise*  of  all  forms  of  worship,  which  are  consonant  with 
public*  onler  and  morality,  and  that  missionaries  of  all  such 
religions  shall  l)e  free  to  enter  the  territory,  and  to  travel  and 
i*eside  therein,  to  accfuire  and  poss4»ss  nroperty.  to  eivct  religious 
huildinpi,  and  t^>  o|>en  schools  througnout  the  territory.  Japan 
shall,  however,  have  the  right  to  exercise  such  (v>ntroI  as  may 
\>e  ne<*essarv  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment, and  to  take  all  nieasu]*es  retpiired  for  such  control. 

"(r)  Japan  agrees  that  vested  Anu»rican  proi)erty  rights  will 
lie  maintained  and  re8|>e<*ted. 

**{f/)  It  is  agreed  that  the  treaties  between  the  Fnited  States 
and  Japan  now  in  force  shall  apply  to  the  mandated  islands. 

^^(r)  It  is  agree<I  that  any  nunlifications  in  the  Mandate  are 
to  he  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Unite<l  States,  ami,  further, 
that  Japan  will  address  to  the  United  States  a  duplicate  report 
on  the  a<lministration  of  the  Mandate.^^ 

Xo  agreement  has  yet  lK»en  made  with  resjiect  to  the  so-called 
mamlated  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  >outli  of  the  Equator.  The 
assent  of  the  United  States  to  these  mandates  has  not  yet  been  given, 
»nd  the  subject  is  left  to  negotiations  lietween  the  United  States  and 
(treat  Britain. 

Xo  action  was  taken  with  i-esjiec't  to  electrical  ccmimunications  in 
the  Pacific.  The  all<M*ati(m  of  the  former  (terman  cables  are  matters 
to  l>e  dealt  with  by  the  five  Principal  Allietl  and  As8<M-iate<l  Powers 
and  will  l)e  the  subje(*t  of  diplomatic  negotiations. 

General  Summary. 

1*0  estimate  corre<*tlv  the  character  and  value  of  these  several 
treaties,  resolutions  and  formal  declarations  they  should  be  consid- 
ered  as  a  whole.  Kach  one  contributes  its  paK  in  combination  with 
the  others  towards  the  establishment  of  i^nditions  in  which  peace- 
ful se<*urity  will  take  the  place  of  <-ompetitive  preparation  for  war. 

The  declared  obje<*t  was,  in  its  naval  aspect,  to  stop  the  race  of 

com|>etitive  buihling  of  warshi|>s  which  was  in  pn>cess  ami  which 

was  so  distrewingly  like  the  <H>mpetition  that  immediately  preceded 

^the  war  of  1914.  ^  Competitive  armament,  however,  is  the  result  of  a 

state  of  mind  in  which  a  national  expectation  of  attack  fay  some 
s.  I  hie.  nti.  «7-i»  -  -.V. 
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other  country  causes  preparation  to  meet  the  attack.  To  stop 
petition  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  state  of  mind  from  ^wfaich 
it  results.  A  belief  in  the  pacific  intentions  of  other  powers  must 
be  substituted  for  suspicion  and  apprehension. 

The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Four  Power  Treaty  were  the 
process  of  attaining  that  new  state  of  mind,  and  the  Four  Power 
Treaty  itself  was  the  expression  of  that  new  state  of  mind.  It  ter- 
minated the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  and  substituted  friendly  con- 
ference in  place  of  war  as  the  first  reaction  from  any  controversies 
which  might  arise  in  the  region  of  the  Pacific ;  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  except  as  part  of  a  plan  including  a  limitation  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  naval  armaments,  but  that  limitation  and  reduction  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  new  relations  established  by  the 
Four  Power  Treaty  or  something  equivalent  to  it. 

The  new  relations  declared  in  the  Four  Power  Treaty  could  not, 
however,  inspire  confidence  or  be  reasonably  assured  of  continuance 
without  a  specific  understanding  as  to  the  relations  of  the  powers  to 
China.  Such  an  understanding  had  two  aspects.  One  related  to 
securing  fairer  treatment  of  China,  and  the  other  related  to  the  com- 
petition for  trade  and  industrial  advantages  in  China  between  the 
outside  powers. 

An  agreement  covering  both  of  these  grounds  in  a  rather  funda- 
mental way  was  embodied  in  the  first  article  of  the  general  Nine 
l^ower  Treaty  regarding  China.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  the 
rules  set  out  in  that  article  out  of  the  realm  of  mere  abstract  proposi- 
tions and  make  them  practical  rules  of  conduct  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  applying  them  so  far  as  the  present  conditions  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  order  in  China  permit.  This  was  done  by  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  general  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  Chinese 
(Customs  Treaty  and  the  series  of  formal  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
(Conference  in  its  Plenary  Sessions  and  the  formal  declarations  made 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Conference. 

The  scope  of  action  by  the  Conference  in  dealing  with  Chinese 
affairs  was  much  limited  by  the  disturbed  conditions  of  government 
in  China  which  have  existed  since  the  revolution  of  1911,  and  which 
still  exist,  and  which  render  effective  action  by  that  government 
exceedingly  difficult  and  in  some  directions  impracticable.  In  every 
case  the  action  of  the  Conference  was  taken  with  primary  reference 
to  giving  the  greatest  help  possible  to  the  Chinese  people  in  develop- 
ing a  stable  and  effective  government  really  representative  of  the 
[people  of  China.  Much  was  accomplished  in  that  direction,  and  the 
rules  of  conduct  wt  forth  in  the  first  article  of  the  General  Treaty 
regarding  China  have  not  merely  received  the  assent  of  the  Powers 
but  have  been  accepted  and  applied  to  concrete  cases. 

The  sum  total  of  the  action  taken  in  the  Conference  regarding 
ir»a,  together  with  the  return  of  Shantung  by  direct  agreement  be- 
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tween  China  and  Japan,  the  withdrawal  of  the  most  unsatisfactoiy 
of  the  BO-called  ^^  twenty-one  demands,''  and  the  explicit  declaration 
of  Japan  regarding  the  closely  connected  territory  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
justify  the  relation  of  confidence  and  good  will  expressed  in  the  Four 
Power  Treaty  and  upon  which  the  reduction  of  armament  provided 
in  the  Naval  Treaty  may  be  contemplated  with  a  sense  of  security. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
President  in  closing  the  Conference : 

^^This  Conference  has  wrought  a  truly  great  achievement. 
It  is  hazardous  sometimes  to  speak  in  superlatives,  and  I  will  be 
restrainexl.    But  I  will  say,  with  every  confidence,  that  the  faith 
plighted  here  to-day,  kept  in  national  honor,  will  mark  the  be 
ginning  of  a  new  and  better  epoch  in  human  progress. 

"  Strippe<l  to  the  simplest  fact,  what  is  the  spectacle  which  has 
inspired  a  new  hope  for  the  world?  Gathered  about  this  table 
nine  great  nations  of  the  world — ^not  all,  to  be  sure,  but  those 
most  directly  concerned  with  the  problems  at  hand — have  met 
and  have  conferred  on  questions  of  great  import  and  common 
concern,  on  problems  menacing  their  peaceful  relationship,  on 
burdens  threatening  a  common  peril.  In  the  revealing  light  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  without  surrender  of  sover- 
eignty, without  impaired  nationality  or  affronted  national  pride, 
a  solution  has  been  found  in  unanimity,  and  to-day's  adjourn* 
ment  is  marked  by  rejoicing  in  the  things  accomplished.  If  the 
world  has  hungered  for  new  assurance,  it  may  feast  at  the  ban- 
quet which  the  Conference  has  spread. 

"I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  United  {States  are  supremely 
gratified,  and  yet  there  is  sc*ant  appreciation  how  marvelously 
you  have  wrought,  ^^^len  the  days  were  dragging  an<l  agree- 
ments were  delayed,  when  there  were  obstacTei?  within  and 
hindrances  without,  few  stopped  to  realize  that  here  was  a 
conference  of  sovereign  powers  where  only  unanimous  agree- 
ment.could  Ik*  made  the  rule.  Majorities  could  not  decide  with- 
out impinging  national  rights.  There  were  no  victors  to  com- 
mand, no  vanquished  to  yield.  All  ha<l  voluntarily  to  agree  in 
translating  the  conscience  of  our  civilization  and  give  concrete 
expression  to  world  opinion. 

*^And  you  have  agreed  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  agree- 
ments are  proclaime<l  to  the  world.  No  new  standards  of 
national  honor  have  l)een  sought,  but  the  indictments  of  na- 
tional dishonor  have  been  drawn,  and  the  world  is  ready  to 

proclaim  the  odiousness  of  perfidy  or  infamy. 
•  •••••• 

'*It  has  l)een  the  fortune- of  this  Conference  to  sit  in  a  dav 

* 

far  enough  removed  from  war's  bitterness,  yet  near  enough  to 
war  s  horn)rs.  to  gain  the  l^enefit  of  lx)th  the  hatn*<|  of  war  and 
the  yearning  for  |H»are,  Too  often,  heretofore,  the  decades 
following  such  gatherings  have  l>een  marke<l  by  the  difficult, 
undoing  of  their  dtvisions.  Hut  your  achievement  is  supreme 
Invause  no  seed  of  conflict  has  l)een  sown,  no  reaction  in  regret 
or  resentment  ever  can  justify  resort  to  arms. 
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"It  little  matters  what  we  appraise  as  the  outstan(1in<r  ar- 
compHshments.  Any  one  of  them  alone  would  hai'e  jiistifitNl 
the  Conference.  But  the  whole  achievement  has  so  cleared  the 
atmosphere  that  it  will  seem  like  breathinjj  the  refreshin«r  air  of 
a  new  morn  of  promise. 

"  You  have  written  the  first  delil)erate  and  effective  expression 
of  ^reat  powers,  in  the  consciousness  of  peace,  of  wars  utter 
futility,  and  challenged  the  sanity  of  competitive  preparati<»n 
for  each  other's  destruction.  You  have  halted  folly  and  liftetl 
burdens,  and  revealed  to  the  world  that  the  one  sure  way  to  re- 
cover from  the  sorrow  and  ruin  and  stagperinp:  obligations  of  a 
world  war  is  to  end  the  strife  in  preparation  for  more  of  it.  an<l 
turn  human  energies  to  the  constructiveness  of  peace. 

"  Not  all  the  world  is  yet  tranquillized.  But  here  is  the  ex> 
ample,  to  imbue  with  new  ho|x»  all  who  dwell  in  apprehension. 
At  this  table  came  understamling.  and  understanding  bran<ls 
armed  conflict  as  abominable  in  the  eves  of  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion." 

******  * 

"Xo  intrigue,  no  offensive  or  defensive  alliances,  no  involve- 
ments have  wrought  your  agreements,  but  reasoning  with  each 
other  to  common  undei"standing  has  made  new  relationships 
among  Governments  and  peoples,  new  securities  for  i)eace.  and 
new  opportunities  for  achievement  and  attending  happiness. 

"Here  have  l^een  established  the  contacts  of  reason,  here  has 
come  the  inevitable  understandings  of  face-to-face  exclumges 
when  passion  does  not  inflame.  The  very  atmospheiv  shamed 
national  selfishness  into  retreat.  Viewpoints  were  exchanged, 
differences  coni])ase(l,  and  you  came  to  understand  how  common, 
after  all,  are  human  aspirations;  how  alike,  indeed,  and  how 
easily  reconcilable  are  our  national  aspiraticms:  how  sane  ami 
simple  and  satisfying  to  seek  the  relationships  of  i>eace  ami 
security. 

"  When  you  first  met,  I  told  you  of  our  America's  thought  to 
seek  less  of  armament  and  none  of  war:  that  we  sought  nothing 
which  is  another's,  and  we  were  unafraid,  but  that  we  wished 
to  join  you  in  doing  that  finer  and  nobler  thing  which  no  n'ation 
can  do  alone.    We  rejoice  in  that  accomplishment.     *     ♦     ♦  " 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  E.  Hi'GHr.s. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Oscar  W.  Underh^'cxm*. 

EiJiir  Root. 
Washinoton,  D.  C,  Fehrvarif  9,  1922^ 
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TREATIES  AND  RESOLUTIONS  APPROVED  AND 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  LIMITA- 
TION OF  ARMAMENT. 


TREATIES. 


(1 )  A  treat \  Ix'twf'^'n  the  t'nitod  Suit's  of  America,  the  Hritish  Empire,  Fnmcejtaly, 

aiHl  Japan,  limiting  iiaval  armament. 
('2f  A  tn*aty  )K»twcen  the  same  Po\r<TB,  in  relation   to  the  Ufle  of  Bubmarines  and 

noxioiiK  gaM'fi  in  warfare*. 
<'.\)  A  treaty  )N*twe4*n  th<»  I'nited  Statit*  of  America,  the  Hritifth  Empire,  France,  and 

Japan.  M^ned  UeeemlM'r  VA,  1921,  n>latin^  to  their  inmilar  pofwosions  and  inaidar 

dominioiiii  in  the  Pa<*ifie  Ocean. 
Mt  l>t*<'larati()n  aeeompanyinK  the  al>ove  Four- Power  Treaty. 
(T)!  A  treaty  lH*tw<*en   the  name  Four  Powera.  8tipplementar>'  to  the  above,  signed 

Febniar>'  «,  1922. 
(it)  A  tn*aty  lK*twe(*n  all  Nine  Powers  relating?  to  principles  and  polici<'8  to  be  followed 

in  niatt«*rs  concernini^  ('hina. 
(7)  A  tn-aiy  In'twwn  the  Nine  Powers  relating  to  Chini'S*'  ciwtonis  tarifT. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

No.  1.  Kcs*(>lution  for  a  (Vimmission  of  Juristit  to  consider  amemlment  of  Iaws  (»f  War. 
No.  2.  K<*i<4)iiition  limiting  jurisdiction  of  fommiasion  of  Jurists  providetl  in  I^eiiolu* 

tion  No.  1. 
No.  H    H<f^>lution  n^ganlinf!  a  Hoard  of  Referem'e  for  Far  Eastern  Questions. 
No.  4.  K<'«*c>lution  re«^nlin^  Extraterritoriality  in  China. 
No.  5.  lUiMtlution  re^ntriliuK  Foreum  Postal  Agf*nci(«  in  (Miina. 
No.  (>.  Resolution  re^ardin^'  Anne<l  Fon^es  in  China. 

No.  7.  Resolution  regardim?  Ra<lio  Stations  in  China  and  ac<-om|ianyini;  Pedarationh. 
No.  H.  RcM>lution  regardin|(  unili(ati<»n  of  railways  in  China  ami  at-f-omjianyinK 

I  >eclarat  ion  by  C h  i na . 
No.  9.  RcMilutiun  n»«^nlim;  the  red ui  tion  of  ChineM'  MiUtar>'  Foro-j*. 
No.  10.  K<«Kdution  nnntrding existing  f^nnmitment^of  (liina  or  with  n^|MH-t  to  China. 
No.  II.  Resolution   rc»gardini;   the  Cliim-w*   Eastern  Railway,  approve<l  by  all    the 

Powent.  inchuling  China. 
.\o  12    Resoluti<»n  reganling  the  (MiincM*   Ka<»tern   Railway,   approvetl   by  all   the 
Poweis,  other  than  <'hina. 
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TREATIES. 


(1)  A  TBBATT  BETWBSV  THE  XJHITED  STATES  OF  AMEBICA, 
THE  BBITISH  EKPIBE,  FBAHCE,  ITALT,  AHD  JAPAH, 
LIMITIHG  HAVAL  ABKAMEVT. 


The  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy 
and  Japan; 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  peace, 
and  to  reduce  the  burdens  of 
competition  in  armament; 

Have  resolved,  with  a  view  to 
accomplishing  these  purposes,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  to  lunit  their 
respective  naval  armament,  and 
to  that  end  have  appointed  as 
their  Plenipotentiaries; 
The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 
Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
Elihu  Root, 

Citizens  of  the  United 
States; 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Em« 
peror  of  India: 

The     Right     Honourable 
Arthur  James  Balfour, 
O.    M.,    M.    P.,    Lord 
President  of  His  Privy 
Council ; 
The     Rieht'    Honourable 
Baron  Lee  of  Fareham, 
O.    B.    Vj,,    K«    C    B., 
First  Lord  of  His  Ad- 
miral tv; 
The     Rieht     Honourable 
Sir  Auckland  Cainp* 
bell  Geddes,  K.  C.  B., 
His  Ambassador  Ex* 
traordinary    and 
Plenipotentiary  to 


the  United  States  of 
America; 
and 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada : 
The  Ri^t  Honourable 
Sir      Robert      Laird 
Borden,  G.  C.  M.  G., 
K.  C; 
for     the     Commonwealth     of 
Australia: 
Senator  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable  George   Foster 
Pearce,     Minister     for 
Home   and  Territories; 
for  the  Dominion  o!  New  Zea- 
land: 
The  Honourable  Sir  John 
William  Salmond,  K.  C, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Zealand; 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa : 
The     Right     Honourable 
Arthur  James  Balfour, 
O.  M.,  M.  P.; 
for  India: 

The  Right  Honourable 
Valingman  Sankaran- 
arayana  Srinivasa 
Sastri,  Member  of  the 
Indian  Council  of  State; 
The  President  of  the  French 
Republic: 

Mr.  Albert  S  a  r  r  a  u  t , 
Deputy,  Minister  of  the 
Colonies ; 
Mr.  Jules  J.  Jusserand, 
Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  States  of 
America,  Grand  Cross 
of  the  National  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour; 
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His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy: 

The  Honourable  Carlo 
Schanzer,  Senator  of  the 
Eongdom ; 

The  Honourable  Vittorio 
Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator 
of  the  Kingdom,  His 
Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Washington; 

The  Honourable  Luigi  Al- 
bertini,  Senator  oi   the 
Kingdom; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan: 

Baron  Tomosaburo  Kato, 
Minister  for  the  Navy, 
Junii,  a  member  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Im- 

Eerial     Order     of     the 
fraud    Cordon    of    the 
Rising    Sun    with    the 
Paulownia  Flower; 
Baron   Kijuro   Shidehara, 
His     Ambassador     Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Washington, 
Joshii,  a  member  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Ris- 
mgSun; 
Mr.    Masanao    Hanihara, 
Vice  Minister  for  For- 
'    eign   Affairs,    Jushii,    a 
member  of  the  Second 
Class    of    the    Imperial 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun; 
Who,  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  respective  full 
powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  I. 

QENEBAL  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  UXITATION  OF 
NAVAL  ABJCAICENT. 

Article  I. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree 
to  limit  their  respective  naval 
armament  as  provided  in  the 
present  Treaty. 


Article  II. 

The  Contracting  Powers  may 
retain  respectively  the  capital 
ships  which  are  specified  in  Cnap- 
ter  II,  Part  1.  On  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
but  subject  to  the  following  pro- 
visions of  this  Article,  all  other 
capital  ships,  built  or  building,  of 
the  United  States,  the  British 
Empire  and  Japan  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  prescribed  in  Chapter 
II,  Part  2, 

In  addition  to  the  capital  ships 
specified  in  Chapter  II,  Part  1. 
tne  United  States  may  complete 
and  retain  two  ships  of  the  We^t 
Virginia  class  now  under  con- 
struction. On  the  completion  of 
these  two  ships  the  NoHh  Dakota 
and  Delaware  shall  be  disposed  of 
as  prescribed  in  Chiller  IL, 
Part  2. 

The  British  Empire  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  replacement 
table  in  Chapter  II,  Part  3,  con- 
struct two  new  capital  ships  not 
exceeding  35,000  tons  (35,560 
metric  tons)  standard  displace- 
ment  each.  On  the  completion 
of  the  said  two  ships  the  Thun- 
derer, King  Oedtge  F,  Ajax  and 
Centurion  shall  m  disposed  of  as 
prescribed  in  Chapt«er  II,  Part  2. 

Article  III. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  II,  the  Contracting  Powers 
shall  abandon  their  respective 
capital  ship  building  prc^ams, 
and  no  new  capital  ships  snail  be 
constructed  or  acouired  by  any 
of  the  Contracting  Powers  except 
replacement  tonnage  which  may 
be  constructed  or  acouired  as 
specified  in  Chapter  II,  Part  3. 

Ships  which  are  replaced  in  ac- 
cordance with  Chapter  II,  Part  3, 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  prescribed 
in  Part  2  of  that  Chapter. 
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Article  I\\ 

The  total  capital  ship  replace- 
ment tonnage  of  each  oi  the  (Con- 
tracting Powers  shall  not  exceed 
in  standard  displacement,  for  the 
United  States  525,000  tons 
(533,400  metric  tons):  for  the 
British  Empire  525.000  tons 
(533,400  metric  tons) :  for  France 
175,000  tons  (177.800  metric 
tons);  for  Italy  175,000  tons 
(177,S00  metric  tons);  for  Japan 
315.000  tons  <  320,040  metric 
tons). 

Akticlk  V. 

Xo  capital  ship  exceeding 
35.000  tons  (35,560  metric  tons) 
standard  displacement  shall  he 
acquired  hy.  or  constructed  hy, 
for.  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of. 
any  of  the  (\)ntracting  Powers. 

Aktklk  VI. 

Xo  capital  ship  of  any  «>f  the 
Contracting  Powers  shall  carrv  a 
pun  with  a  calihrc  in  cxci»ss  of  10 
inches  f4(>r»  millimetres), 

Artk  LK  VII. 

The  total  tonnage  for  aircraft 
carriers  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  shall  not  <»xcee<l  in  stann- 
anl  <lisplacement,  for  the  United 
Stat4»s  135.(KM)  tons  (137.160  me- 
tric tons) ;  for  the  British  Kmpire 
135,000  tons  (l,37.1ti0  metric 
tons);  for  France  60,000  tons 
UM).0(>()  metric  tons);  for  Italy 
60.(KK)  tons  ((>(),<M»0  metric  tons); 
for  Japan  Si, (MM)  ton<  (S2,296  me- 
tric tons). 

.VUTK'I.E    VIII. 

The  replac4*ment  of  airiTaft  car- 
riers shall  be  effected  only  as  pre- 
scrilH*d  in  Chapter  II.  Part  3,  pn>- 
yided,  howeyer,  that  all  aircraft 
carrier  tonnag:e  in  existence  or 
building  on  Noyember  12,  1021, 


shall  be  considered  experimental, 
and  may  be  replaced,  within  the 
total  tonnage  limit  prescribc»<l  in 
Article  VII,  without  regard  to  its 
age. 

Articlk  IX. 

Xo  aircraft  carrier  exceeding 
27,000  tons  (27,432  metric  tons) 
standard  displacement  shall  be 
accjuired  by,  or  constructed  by, 
for  or  WMthin  the  jurisdiction  of, 
any  of  the  Contracting  Powers. 

Howeyer,  any  of  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  may,  proyided  that  it« 
total  tonnage  allowance  of  air- 
craft carriers  Ls  not  therc^by  ex- 
ceeded, build  not  more  than  two 
aircTaft  carriers,  each  of  a  ton- 
luige  of  not  more  than  33,000 
tons  (33,528  metric  tons)  stand- 
ard displa(*4'ment,  and  in  order  to 
effect  <M*onomy  any  of  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  may  use  for  this 
purposf*  any  two  of  their  ships, 
whether  constructetl  or  in  course 
of  construction,  which  would 
otheru'ise  be  s<'rapped  under  the 
proyisioiLs  of  Article  II.  The 
armament  of  any  ainTaft  <*ar- 
riers  exce<Hling  2t.OOO  tons  (27,- 
432  metric  tons)  standard  dis- 
plm'cment  shall  b<'  in  a(*cordance 
with  the  re<|uireinent*<  of  Article 
X,  (>xcept  that  the  total  number 
of  guns  to  b(>  <'arrie<i  in  (*ase  any 
of  such  guns  l>e  of  a  calibre  ex- 
ceeding (>  inches  (1 52  millimetres) . 
except  anti-aircraft  guns  ana 
guns  not  exceeding  5  inches  (127 
millimetr<*s),  shall  not  cxcchhI 
eight. 

Article  X. 

No  aircraft  carrier  of  any  of  the 
Contracting  Powers  shall  carry  a 
gun  with  a  calibre  in  excess  of  8 
inches  (2(K3  millimetres).  With- 
out prejudice  to  the  proyisions  of 
Article  IX.  if  the  armament 
carried  includes  guns  exceeding 
6  inches  (152  millimetres)  in 
calibre  the  total  numl>er  of  guns 
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carried,  except  anti-aircraft  guns 
and  guns  not  exceeding  5  inches 
(127  millimetres),  shw  not  ex- 
ceed ten.  If  alternatively  the  ar- 
mament contains  no  guns  exceed- 
ing 6  inches  (152  mmimetres)  in 
caUbre,  the  number  of  gims  is  not 
limited.  In  either  case  the  nimi- 
ber  of  anti-aircraft  guns  and  of 
guns  not  exceeding  5  inches  (127 
millimetres)  is  not  limited. 

Abticle  XI. 

No  vessel  of  war  exceeding 
10,000  tons  (10,160  metric  tons) 
standard  displacement,  other 
than  a  capital  slup  or  aircraft 
carrier,  shall  be  acquired  by,  or 
constructed  by,  for,  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of,  any  of  the  Con- 
tracting Powers.  Vessels  not  spe- 
cifically built  as  fighting  ships  nor 
taken  in  time  of  peace  imder 
government  control  for  fighting 
purposes,  which  are  employed  on 
fleet  duties  or  as  troop  transports 
or  in  some  other  way  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities  otherwise  than 
as  fighting  ships,  shall  not  be 
vrithin  the  limitations  of  this 
Article. 

No  vessel  of  war  of  any  of  the 
Contracting  Powers,  hereafter 
laid  down,  other  than  a  capital 
ship,  shall  carry  a  gun  with  a 
cahbre  in  excess  of  8  inches  (203 
millimetres) . 

Article  XIII. 

Except  as  provided  in  Article 
IX,  no  ship  designated  in  the 
present  Treaty  to  be  scrapped 
may  be  reconverted  into  a  vessel 
of  war. 

Article  XIV. 

No  preparations  shall  be  made 
in  merchant  ships  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  installation  of  warliKe  ar- 
maments for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting such  ships  into  vessels  of 


war,  other  than  the  necessary 
stiffening  of  decks  for  the  mount- 
ing of  guns  not  exceeding  6  inch 
(152  nmlimetres)  calibre. 

Aruglb  XV. 

No  vessel  of  war  constructed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  Contracting  Powers  for  a 
non-Contracting  Power  shall  ex- 
ceed the  limitations  as  to  dis- 
placement and  armament  pre- 
scribed by  the  present  Treaty  for 
vesssels  of  a  smiilar  type  which 
may  be  constructed  by  or  for  any 
of  the  Contracting  Powers;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  dis- 
placement for  aircraft  oaniers 
constructed  for  a  non-Contracting 
Power  shall  in  no  case  exoeea 
27,000  tons  (27,432  metric  tons) 
standard  displacement. 

Article  XVI. 

If  the  construction  of  any  ves- 
sel of  war  for  a  non-Contracting 
Power  is  undertaken  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  Con- 
tracting Powers,  such  Power  shall 
promptly  Inform  the  other  Con- 
tracting Powers  of  the  date  of 
the  signing  of  the  contract  and 
the  date  on  which  the  keel  of  the 
ship  is  laid;  and  shall  also  com- 
municate to  them  the  particulars 
relating  to  the  ship  prescribed  in 
Chapter  II,  Part  3,  Section  I  (b), 
(4)  and  (5). 

Article  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  a  Contracting 
Power  being  engaged  in  war, 
such  Power  shall  not  use  as  a 
vessel  of  war  any  vessel  of  war 
which  may  be  under  construction 
within  its.  jurisdiction  for  any 
other  Power,  or  which  may  have 
been  constructed  within  ite  juris- 
diction for  another  Power  and 
not  delivered. 
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Article  XVIII. 

Each  of  the  Contracting  Powers 
undertakes  not  to  dispose  bj  gift, 
sale  or  any  mode  of  transfer  of 
any  ressel  of  war  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  such  vessel  may  become 
a  vessel  of  war  in  the  Navy  of 
any  foreign  Power. 

Abticle  XIX. 

The  United  States,  the  British 
Elmpire  and  Japan  agree  that  the 
status  quo  at  the  time  of  the 
siting  of  the  present  Treaty, 
with  regard  to  fortifications  and 
naval  basos,  shall  be  maintained 
in  their  respective  territories  and 
possessions   specified    hereunder: 

(1)  The  insular  possessions 
which  the  United  States  now 
holds  or  may  hereafter  acquire  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  (a) 
those  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the 
United  Stat^,  Alaska  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  not  includ- 
ing the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  (b) 
the  Hawaiian  Islands; 

(2)  Hongkong  and  the  insular 
possessions  which  the  British  Em- 
pire now  holds  or  may  hereafter 
acquire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east 
of  the  meridian  of  1 10^  east  longi- 
tude, except  (a)  those  adjacent  to 
the  coast  of  Canada,  (b)  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  and  its 
Territories,  and  (c)  New  2^aland; 

(3)  The  following  insular  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  Japan  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  wit:  the 
Kurile  Islands,  the  Bonin  Islands, 
Amami-Oshima,  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  Formosa  and  the  Pesca- 
dores, and  any  insular  territories 
or  possessions  m  the  Pacific  Ocean 
which  Japan  may  hereafter  ac- 
quire. 

The  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  under  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions implies  that  no  new  fortifi- 
cations or  naval  bases  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  the  territories  and 
possessions    specified      that    no 


measures  shall  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  existinj^  naval  facilities 
for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
naval  forces,  and  that  no  increase 
shall  be  made  in  the  coast  de- 
fences of  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions above  specified.  This  re- 
striction, however,  does  not  pre- 
clude such  repair  and  replacement 
of  worn-out  weapons  and  equip- 
ment as  is  custoniary  in  naval  and 
military  establishments  in  time  of 
peace. 

Abticle  XX. 

The  rules  for  detennining  ton- 
nage displacement  prescribed  in 
Chapter  il,  Part  4,  snail  apply  to 
the  ships  of  each  of  the  Contract- 
ing Powers. 

CHAPTER  II. 

BXTIiES  BBLATINQ  TO  THB  SZB- 
CXmON  OF  THB  TBBATY— 
DEFINITION  OF  TBBXS. 

Part  1. 

capital  ships  wmch  mat  be 
retained  by  the  oontbaoting 

POWERS. 

In  accordance  with  Article  II 
ships  may  be  retained  by  each  of 
the  Contracting  Powers  as  speci- 
fied in  this  Part. 

Skip9  trAicA  maff  be  retaintd  by  ike  UniUd 

Stait». 

Name:  ToniiM». 

Maryland 32.600 

ralifonua 32,300 

Tennenee 32, 300 

Idaho 32,000 

New  Mexico 32,000 

MiMiffiippi 32,000 

Arizona 31,400 

Pennsylvania 31 ,  400 

Oklahoma 27, 600 

Nevada 27,600 

NewYork 27,000 

Texas 27,000 

Arkaiuas 26,000 

Wyoming 26,000 

Florida 21,325 

rtah 21.826 

North  Dakou 20,000 

Delaware 20,000 

Total  tonnage 500,660 
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(a)  Permanent  sinking  of  the 
vessel; 

(h)  Breaking  the  vessel  up. 
This  shall  always  in- 
volve the  destruction  or 
removal  of  all  machin- 
ery, boilers  and  armour, 
and  all  deck,  side  and 
bottom  plating: 

(c)  Converting  the  vessel  to 
target  use  exclusively. 
In  such  case  all  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  III 
of  this  Part,  except  sub- 
paragraph (6),  in  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  ship  to  be 
used  as  a  mobile  tatget, 
and  except  sub-para- 
graph (7),  must  be  pre- 
viously complied  with. 
Not  niore  than  one  capi- 
tal ship  may  be  retained 
for  this  purpose  at  one 
time  by  any  of  the  Om- 
tracting  Powers. 

(il)  Of  the  capital  ships 
which  would  otherwise 
be  scrapped  under  the 
present  Treaty  in  or 
after  the  vear  1931, 
France  ami  Italy  may 
each  retain  two  sea- 
going vessels  for  training 
purpoj«*s  exclusively, 
that  is.  as  gunnery  or 
torpe<lo  sch<K>ls.  The 
two  vessels  retaineii  by 
France  shall  be  of  the 
Jean  Bnri  class,  and  of 
those  retained  by  Italy 
one  shall  W  the  Dante 
Alighieri,  the  other  of 
the  Ghilio  Vtmre  class. 
On  retaining  tliese  ships 
for  the  purpose  above 
stated,  France  and  Italy 
respei*tively  undertake 
to  remove  and  destroy 
their  conning-iowers. 
and  not  to  use  the  saia 
ships  as  vessels  of  war. 


III.  (a)  Subject  to  the  special 
exceptions  contained  in 
Article  IX,  when  a  vessel 
is  due  for  scraping,  the 
first  stage  of  scrapping, 
which  consists  in  rendering 
a  ship  incapable  of  further 
warlike  service,  shall  be 
immediately  undertaken. 

(b)  A  vessel  shall  be  con- 
sidered incapable  of 
further  warlike  service 
when  there  shall  have 
been  removed  and 
landed,  or  else  de- 
stroyed in  the  ship : 

(1)  All  guns  and  es- 
sential portions  of 
guns,  fire-control 
tops  and  revolving 

earts    of    all    bar- 
ettes  and  turrets; 

(2)  All  machinery  for 
working  hydraulic 
or  electric  mount- 
ings; 

(3)  All  fire-i'ontrol 
instruments  and 
ranee-finders; 

(4)  Au  ammunition, 
explosives  and 
mines; 

(o)  All  torpedoes, 
war-heads  and  tor- 
pedo tubc*s: 

(U)  All  wireless  teleg- 
raphy installations; 

(7)  The  conning  tower 
and  all  side  armour, 
or  alternatively  all 
main  propelling  ma- 
chinery; and 

(8)  iUl  landing  and 
flying-off  platforms 
and  all  other  avia- 
tion accessories. 

IV.  The  periods  in  which 
scrappmg  of  vessels  is  to 
be  effected  are  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  vessels  to 
be  scrapped  under  the 
first  paragraph  of  Article 
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II,  the  work  of  rendering 
the  vessels  incapable  m 
further  warlike  service, 
in  accordance  with  para- 
graph III  of  this  rart, 
shall  be  completed  with- 
in six  months  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty,  and  the 
scrapping  shall  be  finally 
effected  within  eighteen 
months  from  such  com- 
ing into  force, 
(b)  In  the  case  of  vessels  to 
be  scrapped  under  the 
second  and  third  para- 
graphs of  Article  ll,  or 
under  Article  III,  the 
work  of  rendering  the 
vessel  incapable  of  fur- 
ther warlike  service  in 
accordance  with  para- 
graph III  of  this  Part 
shall  be  commenced  not 
later  than  the  date  of 
completion  of  its  suc- 
cessor, and  shall  be  fin- 
ished within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  such 
completion.  The  vessel 
Shalt  be  finaUy  scrapped, 
m  accordance  with  para- 
graph II  of  this  Part, 
within  eighteen  months 
from  the  date  of  com- 

{Jetion  of  its  successor, 
f,  however,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  vessel 
be  delayed,  then  the 
work  of  rendering  the 
old  vessel  incapable  of 
further  warUke  service 
in  accordance  with  para- 
graph III  of  this  Part 
shall  be  commenced 
within  four  years  from 
the  laying  of  the  keel  of 
the  new  vessel,  and  shall 
be  finished  within  six 
months  from  the  date  on 
which  such  work  was 
commenced,  and  the  old 
vessel    shall    be    finally 


scrapped  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  11  df 
this  Part  withm  eighteoi 
months  from  the  date 
when  the  work  of  ren- 
dering it  incapable  of 
further  warlike  s^-vice 
was  commenced. 

Part  3. 

replacement. 

The  replacement  of  capital 
ships  and  aircraft  carriers  shall 
take  place  according  to  the  rules 
in  Section  I  and  the  tables  in 
Section  II  of  this  Part. 

Section  I. 

RULES   FOR   REPLACEMENT. 

• 

(a)  Capital  ships  and  aircraft 
carriers  twenty  years  after  the 
date  of  their  completion  may,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in 
Article  VIII  and  in  the  tables  in 
Section  II  of  this  Part,  be  re- 
placed by  new  construction,  but 
within  tne  limits  prescribed  in 
Article  IV  and  Article  VII.  The 
keels  of  such  new  construction 
may,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  Article  VIII  and  in  the 
tables  in  Section  II  of  this  Part, 
be  laid  down  not  earlier  than 
seventeen  years  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  tonnage  to  be 
replaced,  provided,  however,  that 
no  capital  ship  tonnage,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ships  referred  to 
in  the  third  paragraph  of  Article 

11,  and  the  replacement  tonnage 
specifically  mentioned  in  Section 
II  of  this  Part,  shall  be  laid  down 
until  ten  years  from  November 

12,  1921. 

(b)  Each  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  shall  communicate 
promptly  to  each  of  the  other 
Contracting  Powers  the  following 
information: 
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(1)  The  names  of  the  capital 

ships  and  aircraft  carriers 
to  oe  replaced  hy  new  con- 
struction; 

(2)  The  date  of  governmental 

authorization  of  replace- 
ment tonnage; 

(3)  The    date    of    laying    the 

keels  of  replacement  ton- 
nage. 

(4)  The  standard  displacement 
in  tons  and  metric  tons  of 
each  new  ship  to  be  laid 
down,  and  ttie  principal 
dimensions,  namely,  length 
at  waterline,  extreme  beam 
at  or  below  waterline. 
mean  draft  at  standard 
displacement; 

(5)  The  date  of  completion  of 
each  new  ship  and  its 
standard  displacement  in 
tons  and  metric  tons,  and 
the  principal  dimensions, 
namely,  length  at  water- 
line,  extreme  beam  at  or 
below  waterline,  mean 
draft  at  standard  displace- 
ment, at  time  of  comple- 
tion. 

(c)  In  case  of  loss  or  accidental 
destruction  of  capital  ships  or  air- 
craft carriers,  tney  may  inmie- 
diately  be  replaced  by  new  con- 
struction subiect  to  tne  tonnage 
limits  prescrioed  in  Articles  iV 
and  Vu  and  in  conformity  with 
the  other  provisions  of  the  present 
Treaty,  the  regular  replacement 


program  being  deemed  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  that  extent. 

(d)  No  retained  capital  ships 
or  aircraft  carriers  shall  be  recon- 
structed except  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  means  of  defense 
against  air  and  submarine  attack, 
and  subject  to  the  following 
rules:  The  Contracting  Powers 
may,  for  tliat  purpose,  equip  ex- 
isting tonnage  with  bulge  or 
blister  or  anti-air  attack  deck  pro- 
tection, providing  the  increase  of 
displacement  thus  effected  does 
not  exceed  3,000  tons  (3,048 
metric  tons)  displacement  for 
each  ship.  No  alterations  in  side 
armor,  in  calibre,  number  or  gen- 
eral type  of  mounting  of  main 
armament  shall  be  permitted 
except: 

(1)  in  the  case  of  France  and 
Italjr,  which  countries 
within  the  limits  allowed 
for  bulge  may  increase 
their  armor  protection  and 
the  calibre  of  the  guns  now 
carried  on  their  existing 
capital  ships  so  as  not  to 
exceed  16  inches  (406  mil- 
limeters) and 

(2)  the  British  Empire  shall  be 
permitted  to  complete,  in 
the  case  of  the  Renawn,  the 
alterations  to  armor  that 
have  already  been  com- 
menced but  temporarily 
suspended. 
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Section  II. 


REPLACEMENT  AND   SCRAPPING   OP  CAPITAL  SHIPS. 


UNITED  STATES. 


SUi 


Year. 


8a 


Ships  Ships 

laid  down,      compwtod. 


i^hips  scrapped  (a^e  in  parentheses). 


Fn-       Poat- 


JotlAod. 


1902. 
1903. 
1984. 
1925. 
1995. 
1927. 
1928. 
1920. 
1990. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
193S. 
1987. 
1988. 
1939. 
1940. 


A,B4. 


Maine  (20),  Missouri  (20).  Virginia  (17),  NebradEa 
(17).  <leonda  (17),  New  Jersey  (17),  Rhode  la- 
land  (17).  Connectlctit  (17).  Louisiana  (17),  Ver- 
mont (16),  ICansas  (16),  Minnesota  (16),  New 
Hampshire  (15),  South  Carolina  (13),  Michigan 
(13).  Washini^on  (0),  South  Dakota  (0),  Indi- 
ana (0),  Montana  (0).  North  Carolina  (0),  Iowa 
(0).  Massachusetts  (0),  Lexington  (0).  Omstitu- ' 
tion  (0).  Constellation  (0),  Saratoga  (0),  Ranger 
(0).  United  States  (0).* 

DeUware  (12),  North  Dakota  (12) 


CD. 
E,  F. 
G... 


H,  I C,  D Florida(23),  Utah  (23),  Wyoming  (22).... 

J E,  F Arkansas  (23),  Texas  (21),  New  York  (21). 


i 


K,  L 0 Nevada  (20),  6klahama  (^) 

M H,  I Arisona  (21),  Pennsylvania  (21) 

N,0 J Mississippi  (21) 

P,  Q K,  L New  Mexico  (21),  Idaho  (20).... 

,  M Tennessee  (20) 

1941 ' I  N,  O CaUfomia  (20).  Maryland  (20).. 

1942 ; P.Q 2  ships  West  Virginia  class 


.7  I 


15 

15 

.; 

15 

15 

. 

15 

■i 

15 

,m 

15 

> 

15 

ft 

15 

15 

\ 

15 

1 

IS 

A 

12 

T 

9 

« 

7 

> 

5 

10 

4 

11 

2 

1-; 

1 

14 

0 

1j 

0 

15 

*The  United  States  may  retain  the  Oregon  and  ininoi9,(ar  poncooibatant  purposes, after  eoinplyiiv 
the  provisions  of  Part  2,  ul,  (b). 
#Two  West  Virginia  elass. 

NOTK.— A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  represent  individual  capital  ships  of  35,000  tons  standard  displacement,  laid 
down  and  completed  in  the  years  specified. 
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EtrLAOBifBKT  AND  soRArpiNO  ow  CAPITAL  8 HI P0— Continued. 

BRITI8H   iSMPIRK. 


Ymr. 


I 

Ships  Ships 

laid  down.  ,  eomptotcd. 


Shipt  lorapped  (m*  In  parenthesM). 


Shim  r«Uiii«d. 
Sumiittry. 


Pre-      Pbst- 
JiiUand. 


IW3. 
1924. 
1925. 

Itf2ft. 
1927. 
192H. 
1929. 
19.10. 
VMl . 
19:«. 
19:«. 


A.B# 


C. 
E. 
O. 


I9.i4.  .. 

II.  1 

laio.  .. 

..t  J 

1«J7.  .. 

.,    KM 

..    M 

■  •  •  • 

Wits. .. 

N  0  €1. . .  . 

Itt»... 

•  •        ■    •   ^%  •  •  •  • 

■  •  •  > 

IWO 

1941 

1942.  .A.... 


roaunoowMlth  (16),  Agamemuoii  (Ui),  Dread- 
nought (15),  BfOlerophon  (12),  St.  Vincent  (11), 
Inflexible  (13),  Superb  (12),  Neptune  (10). 
Hercules  (10).  tndomiuble  (13),  Temeraire  (12;, 
New  Zealand  (9),  Uon  (9),  Prino^H  Royal  (9). 
Conquerer  (9},  Monarrn  (9),  Orion  (9),  Aus- 


tralia (H).  Adncourt  (7) 
or  projected.* 


I  (9), 
,  Bri 


Tin  (7),  4  tmikitfiK 


A.B 


King  CSeorse  V  (13). 
Thunderer  (13). 


Ajax  (12).  Centurion  (U). 


{'. 

D 

K. 

K 

a 

II. 

I 

J, 

K. 
M 

L 

N. 

P. 

o 

Q 

Iron  Duke  (20).  Marlboroitgh  (20).  Emfieror  o( 

India  (2n),  Benbow  (20). 
Tifor  (21 ).  gue^n  ElitabeUi  (20),  Warsiiite  (2ri). 

Barhani  (20). 

Malava  (20).  Royal  Hovereign  (20) 

Revenge  (21 ).  Renhitiou  (21) 

Royal  Oak  (22) 

VaUant  (Zi),  Repube  (Xi) 

Renown  (24 ) 

RamUlies(M).  Hood(21) 

A  (17).  B  (17) 


21 


1 


21 

1 

21 

1 

21 

1               1 

17 

'             3 

17 

3 

17 

3 

17 

'               3 

17 

3 

17 

3 

17 

3 

17 

3 

17 

3 

13 

5 

9 

7 

7 

K 

•*• 

10 

4 

11 

2 

13 

1 

14 

0 

15 

U 

15 

*  The  British  Rmpire  may  retain  the  Cbtonas  and  C^iUmiwooi  for  aoncombatant  purposes,  alter  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  Part  2.  III.  (b). 
$  Two  3.'i,0Q0>ton  sliips.  standard  oisplareineni. 

Sim.—X,  B.  C,  D.  etc..  reprenent  individual  capital  thifn  of  ;{.i,noi)  ton^  standard  diiplarenietit  laid  down 
:iii(i  completed  in  the  yean  specified. 


8.  Doo.  126.67-2 56 
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RBPLAGBlfBNT  AND  8CKAPPIN0   OF  CAPITAL  SHIPS — CODtinued. 

FRANCE. 


Ships 
laid  down. 

flhips 
completed. 

Ships  scrapped  (afee  in  paraathcses). 

ShiDs  raUiiiad. 

Year. 

Pn-      Post- 
Jatland. 

l«tt 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 
4 
4 
2 
i 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1923 

0 

1924 

0 

1925 

9 

1926 

9 

1927 

35,000  tons.. 

•3 

1928 

0 

1929 

35,000  ton5. . 

0 

1930 

35,000  tons.. 

Jean  Bart  (17).  Courbet  (17) 

(•) 

1931 

35,000  tons. . 

(*» 

1932 

35,000  tons. . 
35,000  tons. . 

35,000  tons. . 

France  (18) 

(•) 

1933 

(•> 

1934 

35,000  tons.. 
35,000  tons. . 
35,000  tons. . 

Paris  (20).  Bretasne(20) 

(*) 

1935 

Provence  (20) 

(•) 

(•) 

1936 

Lorraine  (20) 

1937 

1938 

1939 

" 

(•^ 

1940 

(*) 

1941 

(•) 

1942 

(•) 

*  Witiiin  tonnage  limitatians;  nnmlMr  not  ilxed. 

NoTE.—France  expressly  reserves  the  right  of  employing  the  capital  ship  tonnage  allotment  as  she  may 
consider  advisable,  subject  solely  to  the  limitations  that  the  displacement  of  individual  ships  sliaald  not 
surpass  35,000  tons,  and  that  the  total  capital  ship  tonnage  should  keep  within  the  limits  imposed  by  tlw 
present  Treaty. 

ITALY. 


Year. 


1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1936. 
1936. 
1937. 


Ships  Ships 

laid  down,   j  completed. 


35,000  tons. 


35,000  tons. 


35,000  tons. .    35,000  tons. 

45,000  tons 

25,000  tons. .  i  35,000  tons. 


35,000  tons. 
45,000  tons. 
25,000  tons. 


Ships  scrapped  (age  in  parentheses). 


Dante  Alighieri  (19). 


Leonardo  da  Vind  (19). 


Quilio  Cesare  (21) 

Ckmte  di  (^vour  (21),  DuiUo  (21) . 
Andrea  Doria  (21) , 


Ships 

Sonuiiaiy. 


Pi«- 


JotiaDd. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
ft 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
1 
0 


(♦) 
(*) 
(•) 

(♦) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


*Within  tonnage  limitations;  number  not  fixed. 

Note.— Italy  expressly  reserves  the  right  of  employing  the  capital  ship  tonnage  allotment  as  she  may 
«msider  advisable,  subject  solely  to  the  limitations  that  the  displacement  of  individual  ships  should  not 
surpass  35,000  tons,  and  the  total  capital  ship  tonnage  should  keep  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  present 
Treaty. 
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■■FLACJ 

CMENT  AMD 

scKArrxNO  or  oatital  BBirs — conunue 
JAPAN. 

la. 

8hl|w 
lakldown. 

Ships 
compleced. 

Slnpt  aonpped  (age  In  ptfentbesct). 

Ships  ratalnsd. 
Summary. 

Yfltf. 

Pre-      Post- 
Jutland. 

1922 

Hlzen  (20),  Mlkami  (20),  Kashima  (in),  Katori 
( W),  SatAima  ( 12),  A  kt  ( 1 1),  S<*ttMU  ( 10),  I  kama 
(14),  Ibukl  (12),  .Kurama  (11),  Aniagi    (O), 
AkaKi(O).  KaKa(O),  Tnaa(0),Takao(0),  Atago 
(0).    Projected  progratn  8  nhips  noC  laid  down.* 

8 

8 
8 
S 
H 
S 
M 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

2 

1923 

2 

1921 

•••       •••           .         •  ••••  •      •••••••  ....... 



2 

1925 * 

2 

19»i 1 1 

2 

1927 1 - 

2 

192H. .   .. 



2 

1929 

.................................................. 

2 

i\an 1 

2 

IWI 

A 



2 

1KJ2 

M 

2 

1933 

(' 

3 

1«B4 

igrt."* 

I) 

K 

A 

H 

(' 

Konpo  (21) 

Hiyel  (21),  Hanina  (20) 

8 

4 

19»> 

F 

li::::::::::: 

I 

< 

Kimhlma  (21) 

5 

1937 

I> 

Fuse  (22) 

A 

1938 

K 

VaniaHhiro  (21) 1 

7 

1939 

K 

|jie(22) 

8 

1940 

<i 

HUii;a(22) 

9 

1941 

H 

I 

i 

Na^uto(2i) 

9 

1942 

MulHii  (21) 

9 

1 

*Japan  nnv  retain  tht;  Shtkhkima  aoii  AnaM  for  nonomobatanl  r>iirpoMVi,  after  complying  with  the  provi- 
aions  of  Part  2.  Ill,  (b;. 

NoTB.'A,  B,(\  D.et<\.re  rp'trat  Individual  capita  I  ahlfM  of  35,00(1  tana  standard  displacement,  lalil  down 
and  rompletrd  in  the  }earN  ••(itM.itird. 


NOTE     APPUCABLE    TO     ALL 
TABLES  IN    SECTION  H. 


THE 


The  order  al)Ove  prescribed  in 
which  ships  are  to  be  scrappe<i  is 
in  accordance  with  their  a^e.  It 
is  understood  that  when  replace- 
ment begins  according  to  the 
above  tames  the  order  of  scrap- 
pine;  in  the  case  of  the  ships  of 
each  of  the  Contracting  Powers 
may  be  varied  at  its  option ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  Power 
shall  scrap  in  each  year  the  niun- 
ber  of  ships  above  stated. 

Part  4. 

definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  tne  following  ex- 
pressions are  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  defined  in  this  Part. 


Capital  Sinp. 

A  capital  ship,  in  the  ciise  of 
ships  hereafter  built,  is  defined  as 
a  vessel  of  war,  not  an  aircraft 
carrier,  whose  displacement  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  tons  (10,100  metric 
tons)  standard  displacement,  or 
which  carries  a  gun  with  a  calibrt) 
exceeding  8  inches  (203  milli- 
metres). 

AiRCRAPr  Carrier. 

An  aircraft  carrier  is  defined  as 
a  vessel  of  war  with  a  displace- 
ment in  excess  of  10,000  tons 
(10,160  metric  tons)  standard 
displacement  designed  for  the 
specific  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  carrying  aircraft.  It  must  be 
so  constructed  that  aircraft  can 
be  launched  therefrom  and  landed 
thereon,   and  not  designed  and 
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constructed  for  carrjine  a  more 
powerful  armament  tnan  that 
allowed  to  it  under  Article  IX 
or  Article  X  as  the  case  may  be. 

Standard  Displacement. 

Tlie  standard  displacement  of 
a  ship  is  the  displacement  of  the 
ship  complete,  fully  manned,  en- 
gined,  and  equipped  ready  for 
sea,  including  all  armament  *and 
ammunition,  equipment,  outfit, 
provisions  and  fresh  water  for 
crew,  miscellaneous  stores  and 
implements  of  every  description 
that  are  intended  to  be  carried 
in  war,  but  without  fuel  or  re- 
serve feed  water  on  board. 

The  word  ''  ton ''  in  the  present 
Treaty,  except  in  the  expression 
'^metric  tons",  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  ton  of  2240 
pounds  (1016  kilos). 

Vessels  now  completed  shall 
retain  their  present  ratings  of 
displacement  tonnage  in  accord- 
ance with  their  national  system 
of  measurement.  However,  a 
Power  expressing  displacement 
in  metric  tons  shall  be  considered 
/  for  ttyfapplication  of  the  present 
Treafy  as  owning  only  the 
equivalent  displacement  in  tons 
of  2240  pounds. 

A  vessel  completed  hereafter 
shall  be  rated  at  its  displace- 
ment tonnage  when  in  the  stand- 
ard condition  defined  herein. 

CHAPTER  in. 

MISCBLLANBOTJS  PROVISIONS. 

Article  XXI. 

If  during  the  term  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  the  requirements  of 
the  national  security  of  anv  Con- 
tracting Power  in  respect  ot  naval 
defence  are,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
Power,  materiiilly  anectod  by  any 
change  of  circumstances,  the  Con- 


tracting^ Powers  will,  at  the  rr- 
quest  of  such  Power,  meet  in  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  and  its  amendment  by 
mutual  agreement. 

In  view  of  possible  technical 
and  scientific  developments,  the 
United  States,  after  consultation 
with  the  other  Contracting  Pow- 
ers, shaU  arrange  for  a  conferenre 
of  all  the  Contracting  Powers 
which  shall  convene  as  soon  a» 
possible  after  the  expiration  i4 
eight  years  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty  i<» 
consider  what  changes,  if  any,  in 
the  Treaty  mav  be  necessary  lo 
meet  such  developments. 

.Vrticle  XXII. 

Wlienever  any  Contracting 
Power  shall  become  engaged  in  a 
war  wliich  in  its  opimon  affects 
the  naval  defence  of  its  national 
securitv,  such  Power  mav  after 
notice  to  the  other  Contracting 
Powers  suspend  for  the  period  m 
hostiUties  its  obligations  under 
the  present  Treatv  other  than 
those  under  Articles  XIII  and 
XVII,  provided  that  such  Power 
shall  notify  the  other  Contracting 
Powers  that  the  emergency  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  require 
such  suspension. 

The  remaining  Contracting 
Powers  shall  in  such  case  consult 
t(^ether  with  a  view  to  agree- 
ment as  to  what  temporary  modi- 
fications if  any  should  be  made 
in  tJie  Treaty  as  between  them- 
selves. Should  such  consultation 
not  produce  agreement,  duly 
made  in  accordance  w*ith  the  con- 
stitutional methods  of  the  respec- 
tive Powers,  any  one  of  said  Con- 
tracting Powers  may,  by  giving 
nolicc  to  the  other  Contracting 
Powers,  suspend  for  the  period  m 
hostilities  its  obligations  under 
the  present  Treaty,   other   than 
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those  under  Articles  XIII   and 
XVII. 

On  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
the  Contracting  Powers  will  meet 
in  conference  to  consider  what 
modifications,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  re- 
main in  lorce  until  December  31st, 
1936,  and  in  case  none  of  the 
Contracting  Powers  shall  have 
eiven  notice  two  years  before  that 
date  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  Treatv,  it  shall  continue  in 
force  until  the  expiration  of  two 
years  from  the  date  on  which 
notice    of   termination   shall   be 

S:iven  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
^owers,  whereupon  the  Treaty 
ahsll  terminate  as  regards  all  the 
Contracting  Powers.  Such  notice 
shall  be  communicated  in  writing 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  immediately 
transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the 
notification  to  the  other  Powers 
and  inform  them  of  the  date  on 
which  it  was  received.  The  no- 
tice shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
ffiven  and  shall  take  effect  on  that 
date.  In  the  event  of  notice  of 
termination  being  raven  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
diplomatic  representatives  at 
Washington  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting Powers,  and  the  notice 
shall  be  deemed   to  have  been 

Siven  and  shall  take  effect  on  the 
ate  of  the  conmiunication  made 
to  the  said  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives. 

Witliin  one  year  of  the  date  on 
which  a  notice  of  termination  bv 
any  Power  has  taken  effect,  all 
tlie  Contracting  Powers  shall  meet 
in  conference. 


Artiole  XXIV. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  Contracting  Powers 
in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutional  methods 
and  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  all  the  ratifica- 
tions, which  shall  take  place  at 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  transmit  to  the  other 
Contracting  Powers  a  certified 
copy  of  the  procis-verbal  of  the 
deposit  of  ratifications. 

The  present  Treaty,  of  which 
the  French  and  Englisn  texts  are 
both  authentic,  shall  remain  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  duly  certified  copies  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  that 
Government  to  the  other  Con- 
tracting Powers. 

In  mith  whereof  the  above- 
named  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  nresent  Treaty. 

Done  at  tne  City  of  Washington 
the  sixth  day  of  February,  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Two. 

Chaales  Evans  IlroHEs 

Henrt  Cabot  Lodge 

Oscar  W.  Underwood 

Euui:  Root. 

ARTHrR  James  Balfour 

Lee  op  Farbram 

A.  C.  Geddbs 

K.  L.  Borden 

G.  F.  Pearce 

John  W.  Salmond 

Arthur  James  Balfour 

V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri 

A.  Sarraut 

jusserand 

Carlo  Scil\nzer 

V.  liOLANDI    KkcI 

Linca  Albertini 
T.  Kato 

K.  SinDEiL\RA 

M.  Hamhara. 
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(8)  A  TBSATT  BETWEEV  THE  SAME  POWEBS,  nr  BELATIOV  TO 
THE  USE  OF  STTBMABIHES  AHD  HOXIOUS  GASSES  IF  WAX- 
FAKE. 


The  United  States  of  America^ 
the  British  Emi>irey  France,  Italy 
and  Japan,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Signatory  Powers,  desiring 
to  make  more  effective  the  rules 
adopted  by  civilized  nations  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
neutrals  and  noncombatants  at 
sea  in  time  of  war,  and  to  prevent 
the  use  in  war  of  noxious  gases 
and  chemicals,  have  determined 
to  conclude  a  Treaty  to  this 
effect,  and  have  appointed  as  their 
Plenipotentiaries : 

The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
Elihu  Root, 
citizens  of   the   United 
States ; 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Em- 
peror of  India; 

The     Right     Honourable 
Arthur  James   Balfour, 
O.M.,M.  P.,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  His  Privy  Coun- 
cil; 
The     Right     Honourable 
Baron  Lee  of  Fareham, 
G.  B.  E.,  K.  C.  B.,  Fu^t 
Lord  of  His  Admiralty; 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Auckland  Campbell 
Geddes,  K.  C.  B.,  His 
Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary   and    Plenipoten- 
tiary    to     the     United 
States  of  America; 
and 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Robert    Laird    Borden, 
G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C; 


for  the  Cozmnonwealih  of  Aus- 
tralia: 
Senator,  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable  George    Foster 
Pearce,      Minister     for 
Home  and  Territories: 
for    the    Dominion    of    New 
Zealand: 
The  Honourable  Sir  John 
William  Salmond,  E.  C, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Zealand; 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 
The     Right     Honourable 
Arthur  James  Balfour, 
O.  M.,  M.  P.; 
for  India: 

The     Right     Honourable 
Valingman    Sankarana- 
rayana  Srinivasa  Saslaiy 
Member  of  the  Indian 
Council  of  State; 
The  President  of  the  French 
Republic : 
Mr.  Albert  Sarraut,  Dep- 
uty,   Minister    of    tne 
•Colonies; 
Mr.    Jules    J.    Jusserand, 
Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary   and    Plenipoten- 
tiary   to     the     United 
States  of  America,  Grand 
Cross   of   the   National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour; 
His  Majesty  the  Kin^  of  Italy : 
The     Honourable     Cano 
Schanzer,  Senator  of  the 
Kingdom;. 
The  Honoiu'able  Vittorio 
Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator 
of    the    Kingdom,    His 
Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary   and    Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Washington; 
The  Honourable  Luigi  Al- 
bertini,  Senator  of  the 
Kingdom ; 
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His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan: 

oaron  Tomosaburo  Kato, 
Minister  for  the  Navy, 
•     Junii,  a  member  of  the 
First   CInss  of   the   Im- 
K»riul     Order     of     the 
lirand    (\>rdon    of    the 
Rising    Sun     with     the 
Paulownia  Flower; 
Baron    Kiiuro    Shidehara, 
IJis  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary   and    Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Washington, 
Joshii,  a  member  ot  the 
First  Class  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Kis- 
mg  Sun ; 
Mr.    Masanao    Hanihara, 
Vice   Minister  for   For- 
eign   Affairs.    Jushii,    a 
member  of  the  Second 
('lass    of    the    Imperial 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun ; 
Who,     having    communicated 
their  Full  Powers,  foimd  in  good 
and  due  form,   have  agreed   as 
follows: 

Article  I. 

The  Signatory  Powers  declare 
that  among  the  rules  adopted  by 
civilized  nations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and 
noncombatants  at  sea  in  time  of 
war,  the  following  are  to  be 
deemed  an  established  part  of 
international  law; 

(1)  A  merchant  vessel  must  be 
ordered  to  submit  to  visit  and 
search  to  determine  its  character 
before  it  can  be  seize<l. 

A  merchant  vessel  must  not 
be  attacked  unless  it  refuse  to 
submit  to  visit  and  search  after 
warning,  or  to  proceed  as  di- 
rected after  seizure. 

A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be 
destroyed  unless  the  crew  and 
passengers  have  been  first  placed 
m  safety. 


*  (2)  Belligerent  submarines  are 
not  under  any  circumstances  ex- 
empt from  the  universal  rules 
above  stated;  and  if  a  submarine 
can  not  capture  a  merchant  vessel 
in  conformity  with  these  rules 
the  existing  law  of  nations  re- 
quires it  to  desist  from  attack  and 
from  seizure  and  to  permit  the 
merchant  vessel  to  proceed  un- 
molested. 

Article  II. 

The  Signatory  Powers  invite 
all  other  civilized  Powers  to  ex- 
press their  assent  to  the  foregoing 
statement  of  established  law  so 
that  there  may  be  a  clear  public 
understanding  throughout  the 
world  of  the  standards  of  con- 
duct by  which  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  is  to  pass  judgment 
upon  future  belligerents. 

Article  III. 

The  Signatory  Powers,  desiring 
to  insure  the  enforcement  of  the 
humane  rules  of  existing  law  de- 
clared by  them  with  respect  to 
attacks  upon  and  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  merchant  ships, 
further  declare  that  any  person 
in  the  ser^'ice  of  any  Power  who 
shall  violate  any  of  those  rules, 
whether  or  not  such  person  is  un- 
der orders  of  a  governmental  su- 
perior, shall  be  deemed  to  hare 
violated  the  laws  of  war  and  shall 
be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment 
as  if  for  an  act  of  piracy  and  may 
be  brought  to  trial  before  the  civil 
or  military  authorities  of  any 
Power  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  he  may  be  found. 

Article  IV. 

The  Signatory'  Powers  recog- 
nize the  practical  impossibility 
of  using  submarines  as  commerce 
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destroyers  without  violating,  as 
they  were  violated  in  the  recent 
war  of  1914-1918,  the  reauire- 
ments  universally  acceptea  by 
civilized  nations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and 
noncombatants,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
submarines  as  commerce  des- 
troyers shall  be  universally  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations  they  now  accept  that 
prohibition  as  hencefortn  bind- 
mg  as  between  themselves  and 
they  invite  all  other  nations  to 
adhere  thereto. 

Abticle  V. 

The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous  or  other  gases,  and 
all  analogous  liquids,  materials 
or  devices,  having  been  justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  civilized  world  and  a 
Prohibition  of  such  use  having 
een  declared  in  treaties  to  whicn 
a  majority  of  the  civilized  Powers 
areparties, 

The  Signatory  Powers,  to  the 
end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of 
international  law  binding  aUke 
the  conscience  and  practice  of 
nations,  declare  their  assent  to 
such  prohibition,  agree  to  be 
bound  thereby  as  between  them- 
selves and  invite  all  other  civil- 
ized nations  to  adhere  thereto. 


Abticle  VI. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified  as  soon  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional methods  of  the  Sigfkatorv 
Powers  and  shall  take  enect  on 
the  deposit  of  all  the  ratifications, 
which  shall  take  place  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  transmit  to  all  the 
Signatory  Powers  a  certified  copy 
of  the  procfes- verbal  of  the  deposit 
of  ratincations. 

The  present  Treatj,  of  which 
the  fVench  and  English  texts  are 
both  authentic,  shall  remain  de- 

Sosited  in  the  Archives  of  the 
rovemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  duly  certified  copies  thereof 
will  be  transmitted  by  that  Gov- 
ernment to  each  of  the  Signatory 
Powers. 

Abticlb  VII. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  further  transmit  to 
each  of  the  Non-Signatory  Powers 
a  duly  certified  copy  of  the 
present  Treaty  and  invite  its 
adherence  thereto. 

Any  Non-Signatory  Power  may 
adhere  to  the  present  Treaty  by 
communicating  an  Instrument  of 
Adherence  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  which  will 
thereupon  transmit  to  each  of  the 
Signatory  and  Adhering  Powers 
a  certified  copy  of  each  Instru- 
ment of  Adherence. 
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In  faith  whereof,  the  above 
named  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the^present  Treaty. 


Done  at  the  City  of  Washing* 
ton»  the  sixth  day  of  February, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twentv-two. 


L.  8.] 

Charles  Evans  Huohbs 

[l.  8.]    Henrt  Cabot  Lodge 

L.  8.] 

Oscar  W  Underwood 

L.  8. 

Elihu  Root 

L.  8." 

Arthur  James  Balfour 

L.  8. 

Lee  op  Fareham. 

L.  8.1 

A.  C.  Geddes 

R.  L.  Borden. 

L.  8.^ 

G.  F.  Peabce 

L.  8.^ 

John  W  Salmond 

L.  S. 

Abthur  James  Bali*x>ur 

L.  8. 

V  S  Srtnivasa  Sastri 

L.  8. 

A  Sarraut 

L.  8. 

Jusserand 

L.  8. 

Carlo  Schanzer 

L.  8. 

L.  8.]      V.    ROLANDI   RiCCI 

L.  8.]    Luioi  Albertini 

L.  8.]    T.  Kato 

L.  8.     K.  Shideuara 

L.  s.i 

M.    ILkNIHARA 

(3)  ATSSATT  BETWSBV  THE  UHITBD  STATES  OF  AMEBIOA,  THE 
BBITISH  EKPIBE,  FEAVCE,  AEB  JAPAE,  SIOEED  DECEKBEB 
IS.  1881.  RELATIVO  TO  THEDt  IVSULAE  P08SESSI0ES  AED 
DTSULAB  DOMIEIOES  IE  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAE. 


(. 


The  l'nit4»d  Stat«»s  of  America, 
the  British  Kmpire.  France  and 
Japan, 
With  a  view  to  the  preserra- 
!  tion  of  the  general  peace  and  the 
maintenan(*e  of  thetr  rights  in  re- 
lation to  their  insular  possessions 
and  insular  dominions  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

Have  detcrmine<l  to  conclude 
a  Treaty  to  this  effect  and  have 
appointed  as  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The  President  of  the  I'nited 
State's  of  America: 

(liarl(*s  Evans  Hughes. 
Henry  CalH)t  I^xlgc, 
Oscar  W.  UiMlerwiHHl  and 
Klihu    R(H>t.    citizens    of 
the  I'nitetl  Stat4»s; 
His  Majesty  the  King  o(  the 
Tnited  Kingdom  of  (in^at  Britain 
and  Irelanu  and  of  tin*  British 


Dominions  bc\vond  the  Seas,  Em- 
peror of  India: 

The  Right  Honourable 
Arthur  James  Balfour, 
O.  M.,  M.  P.,  Lord 
President  of  His  Privy 
C/ouneil; 
The  Right  Honourable 
Baron  Lice  of  Fareham, 
G.  B.  E.,  K.  (\  B.,  First 
l»rd  of  HLs  Admiralty; 
The  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Auckland  Campbell 
(ieddes,  K.  (\  B.,  HLs 
.Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United 
States  of  America; 
And 

for  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 
The     Right     Honourable 
Robert    Laird    Borden, 
(i.  C.  M.G.,  K.  C; 
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for  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia: 
The    Honourable    George 
Foster  Pearce,  Minister 
of  Defence; 
for  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land: 

Sir  John  William  Salmond, 
K.  C,  Judge  of  the  Su- 

f>reme  Court  of  New  Zea- 
and; 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 

The  Right  Honourable  Ar- 
thur James  Balfour,  O. 
M..M.  P.; 
for  India: 

The  Right  Honourable  Val- 
ingman  Sankaranaray- 
ana  Srinivasa  Sastri, 
Member  of  the  Indian 
Council  of  State; 
The  President  of  the  French 
Republic: 

Mr.  Ren6  Viviani,  Deputy, 
Former  President  of  tne 
Council  of  Ministers: 

Mr.  Albert  Sarraut,  Dep- 
uty, Minister  of  the  Col- 
onies; 

Mr.  .Jules  J.  Jusserand, 
Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  the  Unitea  States 
of  America,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan : 

Njiaron  Tomosaburo  Kato, 
Minister  for  the  Navy, 
Junii,  a  member  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Rising  Sun  with  the 
Paulownia  Flower; 

Baron  Kiiuro  Shidehara, 
His  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Washington, 
Joshii,  a  member  oi  the 
First  Class  of  the  Impe- 
rial Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun; 


Prince  lyesato  Tokngai 
Junii,  a  member  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Impe- 
rial Order  of  the  Rismg 
Sun; 
Mr.    Masanao     Hanihara, 
Vice-Minister    for    For- 
eign   Affairs,    Jushii,    a 
memb^  of  the  Second 
Class    of    the    Imperial 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun: 
Who,     having    communicated 
their  Full  Powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,   have   agreed   as 
follows: 

I. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  as  between  themselves  to 
respect  their  rights  in  relation  to 
their  insular  possessions  and  in- 
sular dominions  in  the  region  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

If  there  should  develop  between 
any  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  a  controversy  arising  out 
of  any  Pacific  question  and  in- 
volving their  saia  rights  which  is 
not  satisfactorily  setued  bv  diplo- 
macy and  is  likely  to  atfect  the 
harmonious  accord  now  happily 
subsisting  between  them,  tney 
shall  invite  the  other  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  to  a  joint  con- 
ference to  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject will  be  referred  for  considera- 
tion and  adjustment. 

II. 

If  the  said  rights  are  threatened 
by  the  aggressive  action  of  any 
other  Power,  the  High  (x)ntract- 
ing  Parties  shall  communicate 
with  one  another  fully  and  frankly 
in  order  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  most  efficient 
measures  to  be  taken,  jointly  or 
separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  particular  situation. 

HI. 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in 
force  for  ten  years  from  the  time 
it  shall  take  effect,  and  after  the 
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expiration  of  said  period  it  shall 
continue  to  be  in  force  subject 
to  the  right  of  any  of  the  Iiigh 
Contracting  Parties  to  terminate 
it  upon  twelve  months'  notice. 

IV. 

This  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  as 
soon  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  methods 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
and  shall  take  effect  on  the 
deposit  of  ratifications,  which 
shall  take  place  at  Washington, 
and  thereupon  the  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
which  was  concluded  at  London 
on  July  13,  1911,  shall  terminate. 
The  Government  of  the  United 


States  will  transmit  to  all  the 
Signatory  Powers  a  certified  copy 
of  the  vroceS'Verbal  of  the  deposit 
of  ratincations. 

The  present  Treaty,  in  French 
and  in  EngUsh,  snail  remain 
deposited  in  the  ^\xchives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  duly  certified  copies  thereof 
will  be  transmitted  by  that  Gov- 
ernment to  each  of  the  Signatory 
Powers. 

In  faith  whereof  the  above 
named  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton,  the  thirteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
and  Twenty-One. 


Charles  Evans  Hugues 

L.  8. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

L.  S. 

Oscar  W  Underwood 

L.  8. 

Elihu  Root 

L.  8. 

A  M  James  Balfour 

L.  8. 

Lrr  of  Fareham. 

L.  8. 

A.  C.  Geddes 

L.  8. 

L.  8. 

R.  L.  Borden. 

L.  8.^ 

G.  F.  Pearce 

'l.  8.' 

John  W  Salmond 

'L.  8.^ 

A  M  James  Balfol^ 

L.  8. 

V  S  Srinivasa  Sastri 

L.  8. 

Ren£   ViVlANI 

L.  8.^ 

A.  Sarraut 

L.  8.^ 

JuaSERAND 

L.  8.' 

T.  Kato 

L.  8. 

K.  Shidehara. 

L.  8.' 

TOKUOAWA  IyESATO 

L.  8. 

M.  Hanihara 
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(4)  DECIABATIOH  ACCOMPAVTnTO  THE  ABOVE  FOTTB-POWEK 

TBEATT. 

In  signing  the  Treaty  this  day  between  The  United  States  of 
America,  The  British  Empire,  France  and  Japan,  it  is  declared  to  be 
the  understanding  and  intent  of  the  Signatory  Powers: 

1.  That  the  Treaty  shall  apply  to  the  Mandated  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  provided,  however,  that  the  making  of  the  Treaty 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  assent  on  the  part  of  The  United  States 
of  America  to  the  mandates  and  shall  not  preclude  agreements  be- 
tween The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Mandatory  Powers 
respectively  in  relation  to  the  mandated  islands. 

2.  That  the  controversies  to  which  the  second  paragraph  of  Article 
I  refers  shall  not  be  taken  to  embrace  questions  which  according  to 
principles  of  international  law  lie  exclusively  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  Powers. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  13,  1921. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Oscar  W  Underwood 

Elihu  Root 

A  M  James  Balfour 

liEE  OF  Fareham. 

A.  C.  Geddes 

R.  L.  Borden. 

G.  F.  Pearce 

John  W  Salmond 

A  M  James  Balfour 

V  S  Srinivasa  Sastri 

Ren£  Vivla.ni 

A  Sarraut 

Jussbrand 

T.  Kato 

K.  Shidehara 

TOKUQAWA   ItESATO 

M.  Hanihara 

(6)  A  TEEATX  BETWEEN  THE  SAME  FOUB  POWEBS,  STTPPLS- 
MEVTABT  TO  TEE  ABOVE,  SIGNED  FEBBUABT  6,  1922. 


The  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France  and 
Japan  have,  through  their  respec- 
tive Plenipotentiaries,  agreed 
upon  the  following  stipulations 
supplementarv  to  tne  Quadruple 
Ti^aty  signed  at  Washmgton  on 
December  13,  1921 : 

The  term  ''insular  possessions 
and  insular  dominions"  used  in 
the  aforesaid  Treaty  shall,  in  its 
application  to  Japan,  include  only 
Karafuto  (or  the  Southern  por- 


tion of  the  island  of  Sakhalin). 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores,  ana 
the  islands  under  the  mandate  of 
Japan. 

The  present  agreement  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
the  said  Treaty  to  which  it  is  sup- 
plementary. 

The  provisions  of  Article  IV  of 
the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  December 
13,  1921,  relating  to  ratification 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  present 
Agreement,  which  in  French  and 
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English  shall  remain  deposited  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Qovemment 
of  the  United  Staiesi  and  duly 
certified  copies  thereof  shall  be 
transmitted  by  that  Government 
to  each  of  the  other  Contracting 
Powers. 


In  faith  whereof  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  Agreement. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton,  the  sixth  day  of  February, 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Twenty-two. 


Charles  Evans  Huohes 

T- 

8. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

i- 

8* 

Oscar  W  Underwood 

I-- 

8. 

8* 

Elthi'  Root 

»• 

Arthur  James  Balfoiti 

«• 

Lee  op  Fareham. 

»• 

A.  C.  Geddes 

► 

8* 

R.  L.  Borden. 

«• 

G.  F.  Pearce 

8. 

John  W  Salmond 

8. 

Arthur  James  Balfour 

«• 

V  S  Srinivasa  Sastri 

A  Sarraut 

I- 

8* 

JUSSERAND 

L. 

8. 

T.  Kato 

I" 

8. 

K.  Shidehara 

^• 

8. 

M.  Hanihara 

L. 

8. 

(6)  A  TSEATT   BETWEEN   ALL  VIVE   P0WBB8   BELATDia   TO 

PsnrciPLSs  avd  policies  to  be  followed  nr  mat- 
TEBS  covcEBimro  CHnr A. 


The  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  the  British  Empire. 
China,  France.  Italy.  Japan,  the 
Netherlands  and  Portugal : 

Desiring  to  adopt  a  policy  de- 
signed to  stabilize  conditions  in 
the  Far  East,  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  interests  of  China, 
and  to  promote  intercourse  be- 
tween China  and  the  other 
Powers  upon  the  basis  of  equality 
of  opportunity; 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
treaty  for  that  purpose  and  to 
that  end  have  appointed  as 
their  respective  Plenipotentiaries: 
The  President  of  the  Unite<l 
States  of  America: 

C'harics  Kvans  Hughes. 
Henry  Cabot  Ix>dge, 
Oscar  \V.  Underwood. 
Klihu  Koot. 

citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians: 

Baron  de  Cartier  de  Mar- 
chienne,  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Ijeopold 
and  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown,  His  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  at 
Washington; 

^  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kinedom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
British  Dominions  bej'ond  the 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India: 

The  Right  Honourable 
Arthur  James  Balfour, 
O.  M..  M.  P..  Urd  Presi- 
dent  of  His  Privy  Council; 

The  Right  Honourable 
Baron  I^ee  of  Fareham, 
G.  B.  E.,  K.  C.  B..  First 
J^ird  of  His  Admiraltv; 
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The  Ri&ht  Honourable  Sir 
Auckland     Campbell 
Geddes,  K.  C.  B.,  His 
Ambassador  Ebctraordi- 
nary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  the  United  States 
of  America; 
and 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Robert  Laird  Borden,  G. 
C.  M.  G.,  K.  C; 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia: 

Senator  the  Right  Honoiu*- 
able      George      Foster 
Pearce,     Minister      for 
Home  and  Territories; 
for  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land: 

The  Honourable  Sir  John 
William  Salmond,  K.  C, 
Judge   of   the  Supreme 
Coiu't  of  New  Zealand; 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa; 
The  Right  Honourable  Ar- 
thur James  Balfour,  O. 
M.,M.  P.; 
for  India: 

The  Right  Honourable  Va- 
lingman  Sankaranaray- 
ana  Srinivasa  Sastri, 
Member  of  the  Indian 
Council  of  State; 
The  President  of  the  Republic 
of  China: 

Mr.    Sao-Ke    Alfred    Sze, 
Envoy      Extraordinary 
and    Minister    Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Washington; 
Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo, 
Envoy      Extraordinary 
and    Minister    Plenipo- 
tentiary at  London ; 
Mr.  Chung-Hui  Wang,  for- 
mer Minister  of  Justice. 
The  President  of  the  French 
Republic: 

Mr.  Albert  Sarraut,  Dep- 
uty,   Minister    of    the 
Colonies; 
Mr.    Jules    J.    Jusserand, 
Ambassador  Extraordi- 


nary and  Plenipoteati- 
ary  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  Grand  Ckoea 
of  the  National  Order  <rf 
the  Le^on  of  Honour; 
His  Majesty  the  Kin^  of  Italy: 

The  Honoiirable  Cano 
Schanzer,  Senator  of  the 
Ki^dom; 

The  Honourable  Vittorio 
Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator 
of  the  Kingdom,  His 
Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Washington; 

The     Honourable      Luigi 
Albertini,  Senator  of  the 
Eangdom; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan: 

Baron  Tomosaburo  Kato, 
Minister  for  the  Navy, 
Junii,  a  member  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Rising  Sun  with  the 
Paulownia  Flower; 

Baron  Kijiuro  Shidehara, 
His  Ambassador  "Ex- 
traordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Washing- 
ton, Joshii,  a  member  of 
the  First  Class  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the 
Rismg  Sun; 

Mr.  Masanao  Hanihara, 
Vice  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Jushii,  a 
member  of  the  Second 
Class  of  the  Imperial  Or- 
der of  the  Rismg  Sun; 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  The 
Netherlands: 

Jonkheer  Frans  Beelaerta 
van  Blokland,  Her  EEn- 
voy Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary ; 

Jonkheer  Willem  Hendnk 
de  Beaufort,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  Charg6 
d'Affaires  at  Washing- 
ton; 
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The  President  of  the  Portu- 
guese Republic: 

Mr.  Jos6  Francisco  de  Hor- 
ta  Machado  da  Franca, 
Viscount  d'Alte,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  at* 
Washington ; 
Mr.  Ernesto  Julio  de  Car- 
valho  e  Vasconcelos,  Cap- 
tain of  the  Portuguese 
Navy,  Technical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Who,  having  communicated  to 
each  other  their  full  powers,  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I. 

The  Contracting  Powers,  other 
than  China,  agree : 

(1)  To  respect  the  sovereignty, 
the  indepencience,  and  the  terri- 
torial and  administrative  integ- 
rity of  China; 

(2)  To  provide  the  fullest  and 
most  unembarrassed  opportunity 
to  China  to  develop  and  maintain 
for  herself  an  efTective  and  stable 
government ; 

(3)  To  use  their  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  effectuallv  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  e(|ual  opportunity  for  the 
conuncrce  and  industry  of  all  na- 
tions throughout  the  territory  of 
China; 

(4)  To  refrain  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  conditions  in  China 
in  oraer  to  seek  special  rights  or 
privileges  which  would  abridge 
the  ri^ts  of  subjects  or  citizens 
of  fnendly  States,  and  from 
countenancing  action  inimical  to 
the  security  of  such  States. 

Abticle  II. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree 
not  to  enter  into  any  treaty, 
agreement,  arrangement,  or  un- 
derstanding, either  with  one 
another,  or,  individuallv  or  col- 
lectively,   with    any    rower    or 


Powers,  which  would  infringe  or 
impair  the  principles  statra  in 
Article  I. 

Article  III. 

With  a  view  to  applving  more 
effectually  the  principles  of  the 
Open  Door  or  eauality  of  oppor* 
tunity  in  China  tor  the  trade  and 
industry  of  all  nations,  the  Con- 
tracting Powers,  otner  than 
China,  agree  that  thej[  will  not 
seek,  nor  support  their  respec- 
tive nationals  m  seeking. 

(a)  any  arrangement  which 
might  purport  to  establish  in 
favour  of  their  interests  anv 
general  superiority  of  rights  witn 
respect  to  commercial  or  eco- 
nomic development  in  any  desig- 
nated region  of  China; 

(b)  any  such  monopoly  or  pref- 
ence  as  would  deprive  the  na- 
tionals of  an  V  other  Power  of  the 
right  of  imdertaking  any  le^ti- 
mate  trade  or  industry  in  China, 
or  of  participating  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  or  with  any 
local  authority,  in  any  category 
of  public  enterprise,  or  which  by 
reason  of  its  scope,  duration  or 
ge<^;raphical  extent  is  calculated 
to  frustrate  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunity. 

It  is  understood  that  the  fore- 
going stipulations  of  this  Article 
are  not  to  bo  so  construed  as  to 
prohibit  the  acquisition  of  such 
properties  or  rights  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  par- 
ticular commercial,  industrial,  or 
financial  undertaking  or  to  the 
encouragement  of  invention  and 
research. 

China  undertakes  to  be  ^ded 
by  the  principles  stated  m  the 
forf^in^  stipulations  of  this 
Article  m  dealing  with  applica- 
tions for  economic  rights  and 
privileges  from  Governments  and 
nationals  of  all  foreign  countries, 
whether  parties  to  the  present 
Treaty  or  not. 
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Article  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree 
not  to  support  any  agreements  by 
their  respective  nationals  with 
each  other  designed  to  create 
Sphered  of  Influence  or  to  provide 
for  the  enjoyment  of  mutually 
exclusive  opportunities  in  desig- 
nated parts  of  Chinese  territory. 

Article  V. 

China  agrees  that,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  railways  in 
China,  she  will  not  exercise  or 
permit  unfair  discrimination  of 
any  kind.  In  particular  there 
shall  be  no  discnmination  what- 
ever, direct  or  indirect,  in  respect 
of  charges  or  of  facilities  on  the 
ground  of  the  nationality'  of  pas- 
sengers or  the  countries  from 
which  or  to  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding, or  the  origin  or  owner- 
ship 01  goods  or  the  country  from 
which  or  to  which  they  are  con- 
signed, or  the  nationality  or  own- 
ership of  the  ship  or  other  means 
of  conveying  such  passengers  or 
goods  before  or  after  their  trans- 
port on  the  Chinese  Railways. 

The  Contracting  Powers,  other 
than  China,  assume  a  corre- 
sponding obligation  in  respect  of 
any  of  the  aforesaid  railways  over 
wmch  they  or  their  nationals  are 
in  a  position  to  exercise  any  con- 
&Dkin  virtue  of  any  concession, 
special  agreement  or  otherwise. 

Article  VI. 

The  Contracting  Powers,  other 
than  China,  agree  fully  to  respect 
China's  rights  as  a  neutral  in 
time  of  war  to  which  China  is 
not  a  party;  and  China  declares 
that  when  she  is  a  neutral  she 
will  observe  the  obligations  of 
neutralitv. 


Article  VII. 

The  Contracting  Powers  a^[ree 
that,  whenever  a  situation  arises 
which  in  the  opinion  of  any  one 
of  them  involves  the  application 
.of  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
TVeaty,  and  renders  desirable 
discussion  of  such  application, 
there  shall  be  fuU  and  frank 
communication  between  the  Con- 
tracting Powers  concerned. 

Article  VIII. 

Powers  not  signatory   to   the 

E resent  Treaty,  which  have 
rovemments  recognized  by  the 
Signatory  Powers  and  which  have 
treaty  relations  with  China,  shall 
be  invited  to  adhere  to  thepresMit 
Treaty.  To  this  end  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will 
make  the  necessary  communica- 
tions to  nonsignatory  Powers  and 
will  inform  the  Contracting 
Powers  of  the  replies  received. 
Adherence  by  any  Power  shall 
become  effective  on  receipt  of 
notice  thereof  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Article  IX. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  Contractinjg 
Powers  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  methods 
ana  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  all  the  ratifica- 
tions, which  shall  take  place  at 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  wiU  transmit  to  the  other 
Contracting  Powers  a  certified 
copy  of  the  procds-verbal  of  the 
deposit  of  ratifications. 

The  present  Treaty,  of  which 
the  French  and  English  texts  are 
both  authentic,  shdl  remain  de- 
posited in    the  archives  of    the 
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(lovemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  duly  certified  copies  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  that 
(lOvemment  to  the  other  Con- 
tracting Powers. 
In   faith   whereof   the   above- 


named     Plenipotentiaries     have 
signed  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton the  Sixth  day  of  February 
One  Thousand  Xine  Hundred 
and  Twentv-Two. 


L. 

ft* 

> 

L. 

L. 

8. 

L. 

8. 

L. 

8- 

L. 

s. 

I 

■ 

L- 

s. 

* 

L. 

s. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

Oscar  W  Underwood 

Elihu  Root 

Baron  de  Cartier  de  MARcmEXNE 

Arthur  James  Balpour 

Lee  of  Fareham. 

A.  C.  Geddes 

R.  L.  Borden. 

G.  F.  Pearce 

John  W  Salmon d 

Arthur  James  Balfour 

V  S  Srinivasa  Sastri 

Sao  Ke  Alfred  Sze. 

V.  K.  Welungton  Koo 

Chung-Hui  Wang 

A  Sarraut 

jusskrand 

Carlo  Schanzer 

V.   ROLANDI   RlCCl 

LuiGi  Albertini 

T.  Kato 

K.  Shidehara 

M.  Hanthara 

Beelaerts  van  Blokland 

W.  DE  Beaufort 

Alte 

Ernesto  de  Vascx>ncello8 


L.  8. 
L.  8. 
L.  8. 
L.  8. 
L.  8. 
L.  8. 
L.  S. 
L.  L. 
L.  8. 
L.  S. 
L.  L. 
L.  6. 
L.  8. 


L.  8. 

L.  8. 

L.  8. 

L.  8. 
.L.  8. 
(l.  8. 

[l.  S. 


(7)  A  TBEATT  BBTWSEV  THE  VISE  POWBBS  BBIATIVO  TO 

CHIVESE  CUSTOMS  TAKIFF. 


llie  United  States  of  /Vmerica, 
lielgium,  the  British  Empire, 
China,*  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The 
Netherlands  and  Portugal : 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the 
revenues  of  the  Chinese  Grovem* 
ment,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
Treatv  relating  to  the  revision  of 
the  Chinese  customs  tariff  and 
cognate  matters,  and  to  that  end 
have  appointed  as  their  Plenipo- 
tentiaries: 

S.  Doc.  120,  er-d 07 


The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Henry  Cabot  I»dge, 
Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
Elihu  Root, 
citizens  of   the   United 
States: 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians: 

Baron  de  Cartier  de  Mar- 
chienne,  Conunander  of 
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the    Order   of   Leopold 
and  of  the  Order  oi  the 
Crown,  His  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary at  Washing- 
ton; 
His  Majesty  the  Bang  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Em- 
peror of  India : 

The     Right     Honourable 
Arthur  James   Balfour, 
O.M.,M.  P.,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  His  Privy  Coun- 
cil; 
The     Right     Honourable 
Baron  TLee  of  Fareham, 
G.  B.  E.,  K.  C.  B.,  First 
Lord  of  His  Admiralty; 
The     Right    Honourable    Sir 
Auckland  Campbell  Geddes,  K. 
C.  B.,  His  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States  of  America; 
and 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada: 
Tlie  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Robert    Laird    Borden, 
G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C: 
for  the  Commonwealth  oi  Aus- 
tralia: 
Senator  the   Right  Hon- 
ourable  George    Foster 
Pearce,      Minister     for 
Home  and  Territories; 
for  the  Dominion  of  New  Zea- 
land: 

The  Honourable  Sir  John 
William  Salmond,  K.  C, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Zealand; 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa : 
Tlie  Right  Honourable  Ar- 
thur James  Balfour,  O. 
M.,  M.  P.; 
for  India: 

The  Right  Honourable 
Valingman  Sankarana- 
rayana  Srinivasa  Sastri, 
Member  of  the  Indian 
Council  of  State; 


The  President  of  the  Republic 
of  China: 

Mr.  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze, 
Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  Washington: 

Mr.  V.  K.  WellingtonKoo. 
Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  London; 

Mr.  Chung-Hui  Wang,  for- 
mer Minister  of  Justice: 
The  President  of  the   French 
Republic: 

Mr.  Albert  Sarraut,  Dep- 
uty, Minister  of  the  Col- 
onies; 

Mr.  Jules  J.  Jusserand. 
Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United 
States  of  America. 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Na- 
tional Order  of  the  Leg- 
ion of  Honour; 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy : 

The  Honourable  Carlo 
Schanzer,  Senator  of  the 
Kingdom; 

The  Honourable  Vittorio 
Rolandi  Ricci,  Senator 
of  the  Ejngdom.  His 
Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Washington; 

The  Honourable  Luigi  Al- 
bertini.  Senator  of  the 
Kingdom; 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan: 

Baron  Tomosaburo  Kato, 
Minister  for  the  Navy, 
Junii,  a  member  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the 
Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Rising  Sun  with  the 
Paulo wnia  Flower; 

Baron  Kijuro  Shidehara, 
His  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipo- 
twitiary  at  Washington, 


Joshii,  a  member  of  the 
First  Class  of  the  Im- 
perial Order  of  the  Ris- 
ing Smi ; 
hir.    Masanao    Hanihara, 
Vice  Minister  for  For- 
eign   Affairs,    Jushii,    a 
member  of  the  Second 
Class    of    the    Imperial 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun ; 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  The 
Netherlands : 

Jonkheer  Frans  Beelaerts 
van  Blokland,  Her  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary; 
Jonkheer  Willem  Hendnk 
de    Beaufort,    Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  Charg6 
d 'Affaires   at   Washing- 
ton; 
The   President  of  the   Portu- 
guese Republic: 

Mr.     Joa6     Francisco     de 
Horta      Machado      da 
Franca,  Viscount  d'Alte, 
Envoy      Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Washington ; 
Mr.  Ernesto  Julio  de  Car- 
valho    e     Vasconcellos, 
Captain   of  the  Portu- 
guese  Navy,   Technical 
Director  of  the  Colonial 
Office; 
Who,  havinff  communicated  to 
each    other    tneir    full    powen^ 
found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

Abtiole  I. 

The  representatives  of  the  Con- 
tracting rowers  havingadopted, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  February, 
1922,  in  the  Citv  of  Washington, 
a  Resolution,  wnich  is  appended 
as  an  Annex  to  this  ^Vrticle,  with 
respect  to  the  revision  of  Chinese 
Custonis  duties,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  such  duties  equivalent 
to  an  enective  5  per  centum 
ad  valorem^  in  accordance  with 
existing    treaties    concluded    by 


China  with  other  nations,  tha 
Contracting  Powers  hereby  con- 
firm the  said  Resolution  and 
undertake  to  accept  the  tariff 
rates  fixed  as  a  result  of  such 
revision.  The  said  tariff  rates 
shall  become  effective  as  soon  as 
possible  but  not  eariier  than  two 
months  after  publication  thereof. 

ANNEX. 

With  a  view  to  providing  addi- 
tional revenue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  the 
Powers  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference, namely  the  United  States 
of  America,  Belgium,  the  British 
Empire,  China,  France,  Italy. 
Japan,  The  Netherlands,  ana 
Portugal  agree: 

That  the  customs  schedule  of 
duties  on  imports  into  China 
adopted  by  the  Tariff  Revision 
Commission  at  Shanghai  on  De- 
cember 19,  1918,  shtSl  forthwith 
be  revised  so  that  the  rates  of 
duty  shall  be  equivalent  to  5  per 
cent,  effective,  as  provided  for  in 
the  several  commercial  treaties 
to  which  China  is  a  party. 

A  Revision  Commission  shall 
meet  at  Shanghai,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  to  effect  this  re* 
vision  forthwith  and  on  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  last  revision. 

This  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the 
I^owers  above  named  and  of  rep- 
resentatives of  any  additional 
Powers  having  Governments  at 
present  recognized  by  the  Powers 
represented  at  this  Conference 
and  who  have  treaties  with  China 
providing  for  a  tariff  on  imports 
and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  and  who  desire 
to  participate  therein. 

The  revision  shall  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  witu  a  view  to 
its  completion  within  four  months 
from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
this  Resolution  l>v  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament 
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and  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern 
QuestionB. 

The  revised  tariff  shall  become 
effective  as  soon  as  possible  but 
not  earlier  than  two  months  after 
its  publication  by  the  Revision 
Commission. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  convener  of  the  present 
Conference,  is  requested  forth- 
with to  communicate  the  terms 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Powers  not  represented 
at  this  Conference  but  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Revision  of  1918, 
aforesaid. 

Article  II. 

Immediate  steps  shall  be  taken, 
through  a  Special  Conference,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  speedy 
abolition  of  likin  and  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  other  conditions 
laid  down  in  Article  VIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  September  5th,  1902, 
between  Great  Britain  and  China, 
in  Articles  IV  and  V  of  the 
Treaty  of  October  8th,  1903,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
China,  and  in  Article  I  of  the 
Supplementary  Treaty  of  Octo- 
ber 8th,  1903,  between  Japan 
and  China,  with  a  view  to  levy- 
ing the  surtaxes  provided  for  m 
those  articles. 

The  Special  Conference  shall 
be  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Signatory  Powers,  and  of 
such  other  Powers  as  may  desire 
to  participate  and  may  adhere  to 
the  present  Treaty,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle VIII,  in  sufficient  time  to 
allow  their  representatives  to 
take  part.  It  shall  meet  in  China 
within  three  months  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present 
Treaty,  on  a  day  and  at  a  place 
to  be  designated  by  the  Chmese 
Government. 


Abucle  III. 

The  Special  Conference  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  II  shall  con- 
sider the  interim  provisions  to 
be  applied  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  likin  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
other  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
articles  of  the  treaties  mentioned 
in  Article  II;  and  it  shaU  au- 
thorize the  levying  of  a  surtax 
on  dutiable  imports  as  from  such 
date,  for  such  purposes,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  it  may 
determine. 

Hie  surtax  shall  be  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  2^  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
provided,  that  in  case  of  certain 
articles  of  luxury  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Special  Conference, 
can  bear  a  greater  increase  with- 
out unduly  impeding  trade,  the 
total  surtax  may  be  increased  but 
may  not  exceea  5  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Article  IV. 

Following  the  immediate  re- 
vision of  the  customs  schedule  of 
duties  on  imports  into  China, 
mentioned  in  Article  I,  there  shall 
be  a  further  revision  thereof  to 
take  effect  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years  following  tne  comple- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  inmiediate 
revision,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  customs  duties  shall  coire- 
spond  to  the  ad  valorem  rates 
^ed  by  the  Special  Conference 
provided  for  in  Article  II. 

FoUowing  this  further  revision 
there  shall  oe,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, periodical  revisions  of  the 
customs  schedule  of  duties  on  im- 
ports into  China  every  seven 
years,  in  lieu  of  the  decennial  re- 
vision authorized  by  existing 
treaties  with  China. 

In  order  to  prevent  delay,  any 
revision  made  in  pursuance  of 
this  Article  shall  be  effected  in 
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accordance  with  rules  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Special  Conference 
provided  for  in  Article  II. 

Article  V. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  cus- 
toms duties  there  shall  oe  effec- 
tive equality  of  treatment  and 
opportunity  far  all  the  Contract- 
ing Powers. 

Abticle  VI. 

The  principle  of  uniformity  in 
the  rates  of  customs  duties  levied 
at  all  the  land  and  maritime  fron- 
tiers of  C^na  is  hereby  recog- 
nized. The  Special  Conference 
provided  for  in  Article  II  shall 
make  arrangements  to  give  prac- 
tical effect  to  this  principle;  and  it 
is  authorized  to  make  equitable 
adjustments  in  those  cases  in 
wmch  a  customs  privilege  to  be 
abolished  was  granted  in  return 
for  some  local  economic  advan- 
tage. 

In  the  meantime,  any  increase 
in  the  rates  of  customs  duties 
resulting  from  tariff  revision,  or 
any  surtax  hereafter  imposed  in 
pursuance  of  the  present  Treaty, 
shall  be  levied  at  a  uniform  rate 
ad  valorem  at  all  land  and  mari- 
time frontiers  of  China. 

Article  VII. 

The  charge  for  transit  passes 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  2^  per 
centum  ad  vahrem  until  this  ar- 
rangements provided  for  by  Arti- 
cle ll  come  mto  force. 

Article  VIII. 

Powers  not  signatory  to  the 
present  Treaty  whose  Govern- 
ments are  at  present  recognized 
by  the  Signatory  Powers,  and 
wnose  present  treaties  with  China 
provide  for  a  tariff  on  imports 
and  exports  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  ad  valorem,  shall  be  in- 


vited to  adhere  to  the  present 
Treaty. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  undertakes  to  make  the 
necessary  communications  for 
this  purpose  and  to  inform  the 
Governments  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  of  the  replies  received. 
Adherence  by  any  Power  shall 
become  effective  on  receipt  of 
notice  thereof  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States, 

Article  IX. 

The  provisions  of  the  present 
Treaty  shall  override  all  stipula- 
tions of  treaties  between  China 
and  the  respective  Contracting 
Powers  which  are  inconsistent 
therewith,  other  than  stipulations 
according  most  favored  nation 
treatment. 

Article  X. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  Contracting 
Powers  in  L^rdance  with  the^ 
respective  constitutional  methods 
ana  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  all  the  ratifica- 
tions, which  shall  take  place  at 
Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  transmit  to  the  other 
Contracting  Powers  a  certified 
copy  of  the  procte-verbal  of  the 
deposit  of  ratifications. 

The  present  Treaty,  of  which 
the  English  and  French  texts  are 
both  authentic,  shall  remain  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  duly  certified  copies  thereof 
shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Gov- 
ernment to  the  other  Contracting 
Powers. 

In  faith  whereof  the  above- 
named  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  tno  City  of  Washington 
the  sixth  day  of  February,  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Twenty-two. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


NO.  1.  EESOLTJTIOH  FOS  A  COMMISSION  OF  JUEISTS  TO  COM- 
SIDEB  AMENDMENT  OF  LAWS  OF  WAE. 


The  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy 
and  J&pan  have  agreed: — 

I.  That    a   Commission    com- 

posed of  not  more  than 
two  members  representing 
each  of  the  aoove-men- 
tioned  Powers  shall  be 
constituted  to  consider  the 
foUowing  questions:— 

(a)  Dp  existm^  rules  of  In- 

temational  Law  ade- 
quately cover  new  meth- 
ods of  attack  or  defense 
resulting  from  the  intro- 
duction or  development, 
since  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1907,  of  new 
agencies  of  warfare  ? 

(b)  If  not  so,  what  changes 
in  the  existing  nues 
ought  to  be  adopted  in 
consequence  thereof  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions? 

II.  That   notices   of   appoint- 

ment of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Government 


of  the  United  States  of 
America  within  three 
months  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  present  Con- 
ference, whicn  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Powers 
concerned  will  fix  the  day 
and  place  for  the  meeting 
of  the  Commission. 

III.  That  the  Commission  shall 
be  at  liberty  .to  reouest 
assistance  and  advice  irom 
experts  in  International 
Law  and  in  land,  naval  and 
aerial  warfare. 

IV.  That  the  Commission  shall 
report  its  conclusions  to 
each  of  the  Powers  repre- 
sented in  its  membersnip. 

Those  Powers  shall  thereupon 
confer  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
report  and  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  secure  the  consideration 
of  its  recommendations  by  the 
other  civilized  Powers. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament,  at 
the  Sixth  Plenary  Session,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1922. 


NO.  2.  BESOLXTTION  LIMITING  JXTEISDICTION  OF  COMMISSION 
OF  TUBISTS  PEOVIDED  IN  EESOLTTTION  NO.  1. 


Resolved,  That  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Powers  agree- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  rules  of  Interna- 
tional Law  respecting  new  agen- 
cies of  warfare  that  me  Commis- 
sion shall  review  or  report  upon 
the  rules  or  declarations  relating 
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to  submarines  or  the  use  of  nox- 
ious gases  and  chemicals  alreadj 
adopted  by  the  Powers  in  this 
conierence. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
the  Sixth  Plenary  Session,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1922. 
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VO.  S.  KB80LVTI0V  ES&ABDIVG  A  BOABD  OF  &EFEBEHCE 

FOE  FAE  BASTEEV  QUESTION. 


The  representatives  of  the 
Powers  assembled  at  the  present 
Conference  at  Wariiington,  to- 
wit: 

The  United  States  of  America, 
Belgium,  the  British  Empire, 
China,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  The 
Netherlands  and  Portugal : 

Desirinff  to  provide  a  proced* 
ure  for  dealing  with  questions 
that  may  arise  m  connection  with 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
Articles  III  and  V  of  the  Treaty 
to  be  signed  at  Washinc^ton  on 
February  6th,  1922,  witn  refer- 
ence to  their  general  policy  de- 
signed to  stabflize  conditions  in 
the  Far  East,  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Qiina,  and 
to  promote  intercourse  between 
China  and  the  other  Powers  upon 
the  basb  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity; 


Resolve  that  there  shall  be 
established  in  China  a  Board  of 
Reference  to  which  any  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  the  aforesaid  Articles 
mav  be  referred  for  investigation 
and  report. 

The  Special  Conference  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  II  of  the 
Treaty  to  be  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  February  6th,  1922,  with 
reference  to  the  Chinese  Customs 
Tariff,  shall  formulate  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Powers  concerned  a 
detailed  plan  for  the  constitution 
of  the  Board. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
the  Sixth  Plenary  Session  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1922. 


BO.  4.  EESOLUTIOB  BEGAEDIBO  EZTEATEEEITOEIALITT  IB 

OEIBA. 


The  representatives  of  the  Pow- 
ers hereinafter  named,  partici- 
pating in  the  discussion  oi  Pacific 
and  Far  ICastem  questions  in  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament,  to  wit,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Belgium,  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Por- 
tugal, — 

Having  taken  note  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  Treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  dated  Septem- 
ber 5,  1902.  in  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  China  dated  October  8, 
1903,  and  in  the  Treaty  between 
Japan  and  China  dated  October 
8,  1903,  these  several  Powers 
have  agreed  to  give  every  assist- 
ance towards  the  attainment  by 
the  Chinese  (lovemment  of  its 
expressed  desire  to  reform  its 
juaicial  s]rstem  and  to  bring  it 


into  accord  with  that  of  Western 
nations,  and  have  declared  that 
they  are  also  *' prepared  to  relin- 
quish extraterritorial  rights  when 
satisfied  that  the  state  of  the 
Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements 
for  their  administration,  and  other 
considerations  warrant*'  them  in 
so  doing; 

Being  sympathetically  disposed 
towards  furtnering  in  this  regard 
the  aspiration  to  wliich  the  Chi- 
nese oelegation  gave  expression 
on  November  IG,  1921,  to  the 
effect  that  '*  immediately,  or  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, existing  limitations  upon 
China's  political,  jurisdictional 
and  administrative  freedom  of 
action  are  to  be  removed '^ 

Considering  that  any  determi- 
nation in  regard  to  such  action 
as  might  he  appropriate  to  this 
end  must  depend  upon  the  ascer- 
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taiBment  and  appreciation  of 
complicated  states  of  fact  in 
regard  to  the  laws  and  the  judi- 
cial system  and  the  methods  of 
judicial  administration  of  China, 
which  this  Conference  is  not'in  a 
position  to  determine; 

Have  resolved 

That  the  Governments  of  the. 
Powers  above  named  shall  estab- 
lish a  Commission  (to  which  each 
of  such  Governments  shall  ap- 
point one  member)  to  inquire  into 
the  present  practice  of  extrater- 
ritorial jurisaiction  in  China,  and 
into  the  laws  and  the  judicial 
system  and  the  methods  of  judi- 
cial administration  of  China,  with 
a  view  to  reporting  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  several  Powers 
above  named  their  findings  of 
fact  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
and  their  recoxnmendations  as  to 
such  means  as  they  may  find 
suitable  to  improve  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  China,  and  to  assist 
and  further  the  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  effect 
such  legislation  and  judicial  re- 
forms as  would  warrant  the 
several  Powers  in  relinquishing, 
either  progressively  or  otherwise, 
their  respective  rights  of  extra- 
territoriality ; 

That  the  Commission  herein 
contemplated  shall  be  constituted 
within  three  months  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Conference 
in  accordance  with  detailed  ar- 
rangements to  be  hereafter  agreed 
upon  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Powers  above  named,  and  shall 
be  instructed  to  submit  its  report 
and  recommendations  within  one 
year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission; 

That  each  of  the  Powers  above 
named  shall  be  deemed  free  to  ac- 
cept or  to  reject  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  herein  contemplated, 
but  that  in  no  case  shall  any  of 
he  said  Powers  make  its  accept- 


ance of  ail  or  any  portion  of  such 
recommendations  either  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
granting  by  China  of  any  special 
concession,  favor,  benefit  or 
immunity,  whether  political  or 
economic. 

ADDITIONAL  RESOLUTION. 

That  the  non-signatory  Powers. 
having  by  treaty  extraterrito- 
rial rights  in  China,  may  accede 
to  the  resolution  affecting  extra- 
territoriality and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  China  by  depos- 
iting within  three  months  water 
the  adjournment  of  the  Confer- 
ence a  written  notice  of  accession 
with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  communica- 
tion by  it  to  each  of  the  signatory 
Powers. 

ADDITIONAL  RESOLUTIOX. 

That  China,  having  taken  note 
of  the  resolutions  affecting  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  ex- 
tratemtoriality  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  China ,  ex- 
presses its  satisfaction  with  the 
sympathetic  disposition  of  the 
Powers  hereinbef^  named  in  r^ 
gard  to  the  aspiration  of  the 
uhinese  Government  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  extraterritoriality  in 
China,  and  declares  its  intention 
to  appoint  a  representative  who 
shall  nave  the  ri^ht  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  said  Commission, 
it  being  understood  that  China 
shall  be  deemed  free  to  accept  or 
to  reject  any  or  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission. 
Furthermore,  China  is  prepared 
to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  this 
Commission  and  to  afford  to  it 
everv  possible  facility  for  the  suc- 
cessiul  accomplishment  of  its 
tasks. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
the  Fourth  Plenary  Session,  De- 
cember 10,  1921. 
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vo.  5.  usoLunoH  SEOASDnra  fobsiov  postal  aoescibs 

DT  CHUTA. 


A.  Recognizing  the  justice  of 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  Chi- 
nese Government  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  foreign  postal  agen- 
cies in  China,  save  or  except  in 
leased  territories  or  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  treaty, 
it  is  resolved: 

(1)  The    four   Powers   having 

such  postal  agencies  agree 
to  their  abanaonment  sub- 
ject to  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(a)  That  an  efficient  Chinese 

postal  service  is  main- 
tained; 

(b)  That  an  assurance  is 
given  by  the  Chinese 
Uovemment  that  they 
contemplate  no  chanm 
in  the  present  postal  ad- 
ministration so  far  as 
the  status  of  the  foreigp 
Co-Director  General  is 
concerned. 

(2)  To  enable  China  and  the 

Powers  concerned  to  make 


the  necessary  dispositions, 
this     arrangement     shall 
come  into  force  and  effect 
not  later  than  January  1, 
1923. 
B.  Pending  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  foreign  postid  ac^encies, 
the  four  Powers  concemea  sever- 
ally undertake  to  afford  full  facili- 
ties to  the  Chinese  customs  au- 
thorities   to    examine    in    those 
agencies  all  postal  matter   (ex- 
cepting ordinary  letters^  whether 
registered   or   not,   which   upon 
external      examination      appear 
plainly  to  contain  only  wntten 
matter)    passing   through   them, 
with    a    view    to    ascertaining 
whether    thev    contain    articles 
which   are   cTutiable   or   contra* 
band  or  which  otherwise  contra- 
vene the  customs  regulations  or 
laws  of  China. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
the  Fifth  Plenary  Session  Febru- 
ary 1st,  1922. 


HO.  e.  BESOLUTIOV  RBOABDIVO  ABMBD  F0BCE8  IV  CHIBA. 


Whereas 

The  Powers  have  from  time  to 
time  stationed  armed  fortM»s,  in- 
cludiiig  police  and  railwav  guards, 
in  China  to  protect  the  lives  and 

{property  of  loreigners  lawfully  in 
i'hina; 
And  whereas 

It  appears  that  certain  of  these 
armed  forces  are  maintained  in 
China  without  the  authority  of 
any  treaty  or  agreement; 
And  whereas 

The  Powers  have  declared  their 
intention  to  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  now  on  duty  in  China  with- 
out the  authority  of  any  treaty 
or  agreement,  whenever  China 
shall  assure  the  protection  of  the 
hves  and  property  of  foreigners 
in  China; 


And  whereas 

China  has  de<*lared  her  inten- 
tion and  capacity  to  assure  the 
protection  ot  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  foreigners  in  China; 
Now 

To  the  end  that  there  may  be 
clear  luiderstanding  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  in  each  case 
the  practical  ex(H*ution  of  those 
intentions  must  depend; 
It  is  resolved: 

That  the  Diplomatic  Repre- 
sentatives in  Pekin  of  the  Powers 
now  in  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton, to  wit.  the  United  States  of 
America,  Belgium,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
The  Netherlands  and  Portugal, 
will  be  instructed  by  their  re* 
spective  Governments,  whenever 
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STATEMENT  REOARDINO  CHINESE 
RAILWAYS  MADE  OK  JANUARY 
19,  1922,  BY  THE  CHINESE  DELE- 
GATION. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  notes 
with  sympathetic  appreciation 
the  expression  of  the  hope  of  the 
Powers  that  the  existing  and  fu- 
ture railways  of  China  may  be 
unified  unaer  the  control  and 
operation  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment with  such  foreign  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  needed.  It  is  our  in- 
tention as  speedily  as  possible 
to  bring  about  this  result.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  develop  existing 


and  future  railways  in  accord* 
ance  with  a  general  programme 
that  will  meet  the  economic,  in- 
dustrifd  and  commercial  require- 
ments of  China.  It  will  be  our 
policy  to  obtain  such  foreign 
financial  and  technical  assistancf 
as  may  be  needed  from  the  Pow- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Open  Door  or  equal 
opportunity;  and  the  friendly 
support  of  these  Powers  will  Iinp 
asKed  for  the  effort  of  the  Chin<>8e 
Government  to  bring  all  the 
railwavs  of  China,  now  existing 
or  to  DC  built,  under  its  effective 
and  unified  control  and  opera- 
tion. 


VO.  9.  BESOLUTIOV  BEGABDIVG  THE  BEDVCTIOH  OF  CHnTSSE 

MILITART  FORCES. 


Whereas  the  Powers  attending 
this  Conference  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  severe  drain 
on  the  public  revenue  of  China 
through  the  maintenance  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  of  mih- 
tary  forces,  excessive  in  number 
and  controlled  by  the  military 
chiefs  of  the  provinces  without 
coordination, 

And  whereas  the  continued 
maintenance  of  these  forces  ap- 
pears to  be  mainly  responsible  for 
China's  present  unsettled  political 
conditions. 

And  whereas  it  is  felt  that  large 
and  prompt  reductions  of  these 
forces  will  not  only  advance  the 
cause  of  China's  poUtical  unity 
and  '  economic  development  but 
will  hasten  her  financial  rehabili- 
tation; 

Therefore,  without  any  inten- 
tion to  interfere  in  the  internal 
problems  of  China,  but  animated 


by  the  sincere  desire  to  see  China 
develop  and  maintain  for  herself 
an  effective  and  stable  govern- 
ment alike  in  her  own  interest 
and  in  the  general  interest  of 
trade: 

And  being  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  this  Conierence  whose 
aim  is  to  reduce,  through  the  lim- 
itation of  armament,  the  enor- 
mous disbursements  which  mani- 
festly constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  encumbrance  upon  enter- 
prise and  national  prosperity: 

It  is  resolved:  That  this  Con- 
ference express  to  China  the  ear- 
nest hope  that  immediate  and  ef- 
fective steps  may  be  taken  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  reduce 
the  aforesaid  military  forces  and 
expenditures. 

Adopted  by  the  Conferenc4^  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
the  Fifth  Plenarv  Session.  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1922. 
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nications  upon  fair  and  full  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  for  the 
value  of  the  installation,  as  soon 
as  Uie  Chinese  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications is  prepared  to  op- 
erate the  same  effectively  for  the 
general  public  benefit ; 

4.  If  any  questions  shall  arise 
as  to  the  radio  stations  in  leased 
territories,  in  the  South  Manchu- 
rian  Railway  Zone  or  in  the 
French  Concession  at  Shanghai, 
they  shall  be  regarded  as  matters 
for  discussion  between  the  Chi- 
nese Government  and  the  Govern- 
ments concerned. 

5.  The  owners  or  managers  of 
all  radio  stations  maintained  in 
the  territory  of  China  by  foreign 
powers  or  citizens  or  subjects 
thereof  shall  confer  with  the  Chi- 
nese Ministry  of  Communications 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  com- 
mon arrangement  to  avoid  inter- 
ference in  the  use  of  wave  lengths 
by  wireless  stations  in  China,  sub- 
ject to  such  general  arrangements 
as  may  be  made  by  an  mtema- 
tional  conference  convened  for 
the  revision  of  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Radio 
Telegraph  Convention  signed  at 
Lonnon,  July  5,  1912. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
the  Fiftli  Plenarj'  Session,  Febru- 
ary 1st,  1022. 


DECLABATION     OONCEBNINO 

BESOLUnON      ON      RADIO     STA- 
TIONS IN   OHINA  OF  DBGEMBER 

7,  1921. 

The  Powers  other  than  China 
declare  that  nothing  in  parar 
graphs  3  or  4  of  the  Resolutions 
of  7th  December,  1921,  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  Conference  as  to 
\mether  tne  stations  referred  to 
therein  are  or  are  not  authorized 
by  China. 

They  further  give  notice  that 
the  result  of  any  discussion  aris- 
ing under  paragraph  4  must,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  subject  to  objection 
by  them,  conform  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Open  Door  or  eaual- 
ity  of  opportunity  approved  by 
the  Conference. 

CHINESE  DECLARATION  CONCERN- 
ING RESOLUTION  OP  DECEMBER 
7TH  REGARDING  RADIO  STATIONS 
IN  CmNA. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  takes 
this  occasion  formally  to  declare 
that  the  Chinese  Government  does 
not  recognize  or  concede  the  right 
of  any  foreign  Power  or  of  the 
nationals  U^reof  to  install  or 
operate,  without  its  express  con- 
sent, radio  stations  in  legation 
grounds,  settlements,  concessions, 
leased  territories,  railway  areas 
or  other  similar  areas. 


HO.  8.  BESOLUTIOH  XEOABDIVO  TJVIFICATIOV  OF  EAILWAT8 
IV  CHIVA  AVD  ACCOXPAHTIVO  DECLABATIOV  BT  CHIBA. 


The  Powers  roprt»sentod  in  this 
roiifereiico  recora  their  hope  that 
to  the  utmost  degree  consistent 
with  legitimate  existing  rights, 
the  future  development  of  rail- 
ways in  China  shall  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  enable  the  Chinese 
(iovemment  to  effect  the  unifi- 
cation of  railways  into  a  railwav 


system  under  Chinese  control, 
with  such  foreign  financial  ana 
technical  assistance  as  may  prove 
necessary  in  the  interests  oi  that 
sj'stem. 

*  Adopted  by  the  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament 
at  the  Fifth  Plenary  Session  Feb- 
ruan-  1st,  1922. 
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STATEMENT  REGARDING  CHINESE 
RAILWAYS  MADE  ON  JANUARY 
19,  1922,  BY  THE  CHINESE  DELE- 
GATION. 

The  Chinese  Delegation  notes 
with  sympathetic  appreciation 
the  expression  of  the  hope  of  the 
Powers  that  the  existing  and  fu- 
ture railways  of  China  may  be 
unified  under  the  control  and 
operation  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment with  such  foreign  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  needed.  It  is  our  in- 
tention as  speedily  as  possible 
to  bring  about  this  result.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  develop  existing 


and  future  railways  in  accord- 
ance with  a  general  prc^amme 
that  will  meet  the  economic,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  require- 
ments of  CSiina.  It  will  be  our 
policy  to  obtain  such  foreign 
financial  and  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  needed  from  the  Pow- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Open  Door  or  equal 
opportunity;  and  the  friendly 
support  of  these  Powers  will  lie 
asked  for  the  effort  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  bring  all  the 
railways  of  China,  now  existing 
or  to  be  built,  under  its  effective 
and  unified  control  and  opera- 
tion. 


HO.  9.  BESOLTTTIOir  BEGABDIVO  THE  BEDUCTIOV  OF  CHINESE 

MILITABT  FOBCES. 


Whereas  the  Powers  attending 
this  Conference  have  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  severe  drain 
on  the  public  revenue  of  China 
through  the  maintenance  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  coimtry,  of  mih- 
tary  forces,  excessive  in  number 
and  controlled  by  the  military 
chiefs  of  the  provinces  without 
coordination, 

And  whereas  the  continued 
maintenance  of  these  forces  ap- 
pears to  be  mainly  responsible  for 
China's  present  unsettled  political 
conditions, 

And  whereas  it  is  felt  that  large 
and  prompt  reductions  of  these 
forces  wiU  not  only  advance  the 
cause  of  China's  political  imity 
and  *  economic  development  but 
will  hasten  her  financial  rehabili- 
tation; 

Therefore,  without  any  inten- 
tion to  interfere  in  the  internal 
problems  of  China,  but  animated 


by  the  sincere  desire  to  see  China 
develop  and  maintain  for  herself 
an  effective  and  stable  govern- 
ment alike  in  her  own  mterest 
and  in  the  general  interest  of 
trade; 

And  being  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  this  Conference  whose 
aim  is  to  reduce,  through  the  lim- 
itation of  armament,  the  enor- 
mous disbursements  which  mani- 
festly constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  encumbrance  upon  enter- 
prise and  national  prosperity: 

It  is  rescived:  That  this  Con- 
ference express  to  China  the  ear- 
nest hope  that  immediate  and  ef- 
fective steps  may  be  taken  by  the 
Chinese  Uovemment  to  reduce 
the  aforesaid  military  forces  and 
expenditures. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament  at 
the  Fifth  Plenary  Session,  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1922. 
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■0.  10.  BSSOLirriOV  SBOAXDISe  sxistivg  commitmbhts 

OF  CEIVA  OK  WITH  KSSPECT  TO  CHIVA. 


The  Powers  represented  in  this 
Conference,  considering  it  desir- 
able that  there  should  hereafter 
be  full  publicity  with  respect  to 
all  matters  affecting  the  political 
and  other  international  obliga- 
tions of  China  and  of  the  several 
Powers  in  relation  to  China,  are 
agreed  as  follows: 

I.  The  several  Powers  other 
than  China  will  at  their  earliest 
convenience  file  with  the  Secre- 
tariat General  of  the  Conference 
for  transmission  to  the  partici- 
pating Powers,  a  list  of  all 
treaties,  conventions,  exchange 
of  notes,  or  other  international 
a^eements  which  they  may  have 
with  Cliina,  or  with  any  other 
Power  or  Powers  in  relation  to 
China,  which  they  deem  to  be 
still  in  force  ana  upon  which 
they  may  desire  to  rely.  In  each 
case,  citations  will  be  eiven  to 
any  official  or  other  publication 
in  which  an  authoritative  text 
of  the  documents  may  be  found. 
In  any  case  in  whicfi  the  docu- 
ment may  not  have  been  pub- 
lished, a  copy  of  the  text  (in  its 
original  language  or  languages) 
will  be  filed  with  the  Secretariat 
General  of  the  C\>nference. 

Every  Treaty  or  other  inter- 
national agreement  of  the  char- 
acter described  which  may  be 
concluded  hereafter  shall  be  noti- 
iied  by  the  Governments  con- 
cerned within  sixty  (60)  days  of 
its  c(mclusion  to  tne  Powers  who 
are  signatories  of  or  adherents  to 
this  agreement. 

II.  The  several  Powers  other 
than  China  will  fiile  with  the  Sec- 
retariat General  of  the  Conference 
at  their  earliest  convenience  for 
transmission  to  the  participating 
Powers  a  list,  as  nearly  complete 


as  may  be  possible,  of  all  those 
qontracts  between  their  nationals, 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  or  anj  of  its  ad- 
ministrative subdivisions  or  local 
authorities,  of  the  other  part, 
which  involve  any  concession, 
franchise,  option  or  preference 
with  respect  to  railway  con- 
struction, mining,  forestry,  navi- 
gation, river  conservancy,  harbor 
works,  reclamation,  electrical 
communications,  or  other  public 
works  or  public  services,  or  for 
the  sale  of  arms  or  ammunition, 
or  which  involve  a  lien  upon 
any  of  the  public  revenues  or 
properties  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  of  its  adminis- 
trative subdivisions.  There  shall 
be,  in  the  case  of  each  document 
so  listed,  either  a  citation  to  a 
published  text,  or  a  copy  of  the 
text  itself. 

Every  contract  of  the  public 
character  described  which  may 
be  concluded  hereafter  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Governments  con- 
cerned within  sixty  (60)  days  after 
the  receipt  of  information  of  its 
conclusion  to  the  Powers  who  are 
signatories  of  or  adherents  to  this 
agreement. 

III.  The  Chinese  Government 
a|^o<*s  to  notify  in  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  tKis  agreement  every 
treaty  agreement  or  contract  of 
the  character  indicated  herein 
which  has  been  or  may  hereafter 
be  concluded  bv  that  Government 
or  by  any  local  authority  in 
China  with'  anv  foreign  Power  or 
the  nationals  o(  any  foreign  Power 
whether  party  to  this  agreement 
or  not,  so  far  as  the  information 
is  in  its  possession. 

IV.  The  Governments  of 
Powers  having  treaty   relations 
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with  China,  which  are  not  repre- 
sented at  the  present  Conference, 
shall  be  invited  to  adhere  to  this 
agreement. 

The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  convenor  of  the  Confer- 
ence, imdertakes  to  commiuiicate 
this  agreement  to  the  Grovem- 


ments  of  the  said  Powers,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  their  a<Uierence 
thereto  as  soon  as  possible. 

Adopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Lunitation  of  Armament  at 
the  Fifth  Plenary  Session  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  1922. 


VO.  11.  BESOLVTIOV  BEOABDIVO  THE  CHnTESE  SASTEB¥ 
BAILWAT,  APPEOVED  BY  ALL  THE  POWEBS  IHCLTTDnTG 
CHIHA. 


Resolved,  That  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way for  those  in  interest  requires 
that  better  protection  be  given 
to  the  railway  and  the  persons 
engaged  in  its  operation  and  use, 
a  more  careful  selection  of  per- 
sonnel to  secure  efficiency  of 
service,   and  a  more  economical 


use  of  funds  to  prevent  waste  of 
theproperty. 

Tnat  the  subject  should  imme- 
diately be  dealt  with  thiou^ 
the  proper  Diplomatic  chann^. 

Aaopted  by  the  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament 
at  the  Sixth  Plenaiy  Session 
February  4th,  1922. 


HO.  12.  BESOLTTTIOE  BE&ABDnTG  ''THE  CHIHESE  EASTEBB 
BAILWAT,  APPBOVED  BT  ALL  THE  {POWEBS  JOTHEB  p'HAB 
GHIHA. 


The  Powers  other  than  China 
in  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
regarding  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  reserve  the  ri^ht  to 
insist  nereafter  upon  tne  re- 
sponsibility of  duna  for  per- 
formance or  non-performance  of 
the  obligations  towards  the  for- 
eign stockholders,  bondholders 
and  creditors  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  Company  which 


the  Powers  deem  to  result  from 
the  contracts  under  which  the 
railroad  was  built  and  the  action 
of  China  thereunder  and  the 
obligations  which  they  deem  to 
be  m  the  nature  of  a  trust  re- 
sulting from  the  exercise  of  power 
bv  the  Chinese  Government  over 
the  possession  and  administra- 
tion of  the  railroad. 
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